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THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  MOST  EXCELLENT 

PRINCE  CHARLES, 

Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Comwally  Earl  of 

Chester,  <§-c. 


IT  MAY  PLEASE  YOUR  HIGHNESS, 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  highness,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
last  king  of  England  that  was  ancestor  to  the  king 
your  father  and  yourself;  and  was  that  king  to  whom 
both  unions  may  in  a  sort  refer :  that  of  the  roses 
being  in  him  consummate,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms 
by  him  begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it.  For  he 
was  a  wise  man,  and  an  excellent  king ;  and  yet  the 
times  were  rough,  and  full  of  mutations,  and  rare  ac- 
cidents. And  it  is  with  times,  as  it  is  with  ways : 
some  are  more  up-hill  and  down-hill,  and  some  are 
more  flat  and  plain ;  and  the  one  is  better  for  the  liver, 
and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have  not  flattered  him, 
but  took  him  to  life  as  well  as  I  could,  sitting  so  far 
off*,  and  having  no  better  light.  It  is  true,  your  high- 
ness hath  a  living  pattern,  incomparable,  of  the  king 
your  father  :  but  it  is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see 
one  of  these  ancient  pieces.  God  preserve  your 
highness. 

Your  highnesses  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
FRANCIS  ST.  ALBAN. 
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After  that  Richard,  the  third  of  that  name,  kine  in 
fact  only,  but  tyrant  both  in  title  and  regiment,  and  so 
commonly  termed  and  reputed  in  all  times  since,  was, 
hy  the  divine  revenge favouringthe  design  of  an  exiled 
mai],07erthrown  and  slain  at  Bosworth-field ;  theresuc- 
ceeded  in  the  kingdom  the  earl  of  Richmond,  thence- 
forth styled  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  king,  immedi- 
ately after  the  victory,  as  one  that  had  been  bred  under 
a  devout  mother,  and  was  in  his  nature  a  great  observer 
of  religious  forms,  caused  Te  Deum  laudamus  to  be 
solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army  upon 
the  place,  and  was  himself,  with  general  applause  and 
great  cries  of  joy,  in  a  kind  of  military  election  or 
recognition,  saluted  king.  Meanwhile  the  body  of 
Richard,  after  many  indignities  and  reproaches — the 
diriges  and  obsequies  of  the  common  people  towards 
t]rrants — was  obscurely  buried.  For  though  the  king 
of  his  nobleness  gave  charge  unto  the  friars  of  Leicester 
to  see  an  honourable  interment  to  be  given  to  it,  yet 
the  religious  people  themselves,  being  not  free  from  the 
humours  of  the  vulgar,  neglected  it;  wherein  never- 
theless they  did  not  then  incur  any  man's  blame  or  cen- 
rare :  no  man  thinking  any  ignominy  or  contumely 
unworthy  of  him,  that  had  been  the  executioner  of 
king  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  innocent  prince,  with  his 
own  hands  ;  the  contriver  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
dareooe  his  brother ;  the  murderer  of  his  two  nephews, 
one  of  them  his  lawful  king  in  the  present,  and  the 
odher  ill  Ac  future,  failing  of  him,  and  vehemently 
to  have  been  the  impoisoner  of  his  wife. 
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thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed  for  a  marriage  within 
!the  degrees  forbidden.  And  although  he  were  aprince 
in  military  virtue  approved,  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
the  English  nation,  and  likewise  a  good  law-maker,  for 
the  ease  and  solace  of  the  conmion  people ;  yet  his 
cruelties  and  parricides,  in  the  opinion  of  aU  men, 
weighed  down  his  virtues  and  merits ;  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  wise  men,  even  those  virtues  themselves  were 
conceived  to  be  rather  feigned  and  affected  things  to 
serve  his  ambition,  than  true  Qualities  ingenerate  in  his 
judgment  or  nature.  And  therefore  it  was  noted  by 
men  of  great  understanding,  who  seeing  his  after-acts, 
looked  badk  upon  hb  former  proceedings,  that  even  in 
the  time  of  king  Edward  his  brother  he  was  not  with- 
out secret  trains  and  mines,  to  turn  envy  and  hatred 
upon  his  brother's  government;  as  having  an  expecta- 
tion and  a  kind  of  divination,  that  the  king,  by  reason 
of  his  many  disorders,  could  not  be  of  long  life,  but 
was  like  to  leave  his  sons  of  tender  years ;  and  then 
he  knew  well,  how  easy  a  step  it  was,  from  the  place  of 
a  protector,  and  first  j»ince  of  the  blood,  to  the  crown. 
And  that  out  of  this  deep  root  of  ambition  it  sprung, 
that  as  well  at  the  treaty  of  peace  that  passed  between 
Edward  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France, 
concluded  by  interview  of  both  kings  at  Piquenv,  as 
upon  all  other  occasions,  Richard,  then  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, stood  ever  upon  "the  side  of  honour,  raising  his 
own  reputation  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  his 
brother,  and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  especially  of  the 
nobles  and  soldiers,  upon  himself;  as  if  the  king,  by  his 
voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  were  become  effe- 
minate and  less  sensible  of  honour  and  reason  of  state 
than  was  fit  for  a  king.  And  as  for  the  p(Jitic  and 
wholesome  laws  which  were  enacted  in  his  time,  they 
were  interpreted  to  be  but  the  brocage  of  an  usurper, 
thereby  to  woo  and  win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  being 
conscious  to  himself,  that  the  true  obligations  of  sov^- 
reigntjr  in  him  failed,  and  were  wanting.  But  king 
Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  and  the  instant 
of  time  when  the  kingdom  was  cast  into  his  arms,  met 
with  a  point  of  great  difiiculty,  and  knotty  to  solve,  able 
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to  trouble  and  confound  the  wisest  king  in  the  new- 
ness of  his  estate ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it 
could  not  endure  a  deliberation,  but  must  be  at  once 
deliberated  and  d#ermined.     There  were  fallen  to  his 
lot,  and  concurrent  in  his  person,  three  several  titles  to 
the  imperial  crown.  The  first,  the  title  of  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, with  whom,  by  precedent  pact  with  the  party  that 
brought  him  in,  he  was  to  marry.     The  second,  the 
ancient  and  long  disputed  title,  both  by  plea  and  arms, 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  to  which  he  was  inheritor  in 
his  own  person.     The  third,  the  title  of  the  sword  or 
conquest,  for  that  he  came  in  by  victory  of  battle,  and 
that  the  king  in  possession  was  slain  in  the  field.    The 
first  of  these  was  fairest,  and  most  like  to  give  content- 
ment to  the  people,  who  by  two-and-twenty  years*  reign 
of  king  Edward  the  Fourth  had  been  fully  made  capable 
of  the  clearness  of  the  title  of  the  white  rose,  or  house 
of  York ;  and  by  the  mild  and  plausible  reign  of  the 
same  king  towards  his  latter  time,  were  become  affec- 
tionate to  that  line.     But  then  it  lay  plain  before  his 
eyes,  that  if  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but 
a  king  at  courtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than 
a  regal  power;  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen,  upon 
whose  decease,  either  with  issue  or  without  issue,  he 
was  to  give  place  and  be  removed.     And  though  he 
should  obtain  by  parliament  to  be  continued,  yet  he 
knew  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  a  king 
that  holdeth  his  crown  by  a  civil  act  of  estates,  and  one . 
that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature  and  de- 
scent of  blood.  Neither  wanted  there  even  at  that  time 
secret  rumours  and  whisperings,  which  afterwards  ga- 
thered strength  and  turned  to  great  troubles,  that  the 
two  young  sons  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  or  one  of 
them,  which  were  said  to  be  destroyed  in  the  Tower, 
were  not  indeed  murdered ,  but  conveyed  secretly  away, 
and  were  yet  living :  which,  if  it  had  been  true,  had 
prevented  the  title  of  the  lady  Elizabeth.  On  the  other 
side,  if  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  inherent  in  his  person,  he  knew  it  was  a  title 
condemned  by  parliament,  and  generally  prejudged  in 
the  common  opinioli  of  the  recum,  and  that  it  tended 
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directly  to  the  disinherison  of  the  line  of  York,  held 
then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the  crown.  So  that  if  he 
should  have  no  issue  by  the  lady  Elizabeth,  which 
should  be  descendants  of  the  dou||4^  li^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
ancient  flames  of  discord  and  intestine  wars,  upon  the 
competition  of  both  houses,  would  again  return  and 
revive. 

As  for  conquest,  notwithstanding  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley, after  some  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
had  put  a  crown  of  ornament,  which  Richard  wore  in  the 
battle,  and  was  found  amongst  the  spoils,  upon  king 
Henry's  head,  as  if  there  were  his  chief  title;  yet  he  re- 
membered well  upon  what  conditions  and  agreements 
he  was  brought  in ;  and  that  to  claim  as  conqueror,  was 
to  put  as  well  his  own  party,  as  the  rest,  into  terror 
and  fear :  as  that  which  gave  him  power  of  disannul- 
ling oflaw8,and  disposingof  men's  fortunes  and  estates, 
ana  the  like  points  of  absolute  power,  being  in  them- 
selves so  harsh  and  odious,as  that  William  himself,com- 
monly  called  the  conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  and  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  hisNormans, 
yet  he  forbore  to  use  that  claim  in  the  beginning,  but 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  the 
will  and  designation  of  Edward  the  confessor.  But 
the  king,  out  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  pre- 
sently cast  the  die ;  and  the  inconveniences  appearing 
unto  him  on  all  parts,  and  knowing  there  could  not  be 
any  interreign,  or  suspension  of  title,  and  preferring 
his  affection  to  his  own  line  and  blood,  and  liking  that 
title  best  which  made  him  independent ;  and  being  in 
his  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  not  very  appre- 
hensive or  forecasting  of  future  events  afar  off,  but  an 
entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day;  resolved  to  rest  upon 
the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main,  and  to  use  the  other 
two,  that  of  marriage,  and  that  of  battle,  but  as  sup- 
porters, the  one  to  appease  secret  discontents,  and  the 
other  to  beat  down  open  murmur  and  dispute :  not  for- 
getting that  the  same  title  of  Lancaster  had  formerly 
maintained  a  possession  of  three  descents  in  the 
crown;  and  might  have  proved  a  perpetuity,  had 
it  not  ended  in  the  weakness  and  inability  of  the 
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last  prince.  Whereupon  the  kii^  presently  that  very 
day,  being  the  two-and-twentieth  of  August,  assumed 
the  style  of  king  in  his  own  name,  without  mention  of 
the  lady  Elizabeth  at  all,  or  any  relation  thereunto. 
In  which  course  he  ever  after  persisted :  which  did  spin 
him  a  thread  of  many  seditions  and  troubles.  The  king, 
full  of  these  thoughts,  beforeliis  departure  from  Leices- 
ter, dispatched  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  tdihe  castle  of 
Sheriff-Hutton  in  Yorkshire,  where  Were  kept  in  safe 
custody,  by  king  Richard's  commandment,  both  .the 
lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king  Edward,  and  Edward 
Plantagenet,  son  and  heir  to  George,  duke  of  Clarence. 
This  Edward  waa-  by  the  king's  warrant  delivered 
from  the  constable  of  the  castle  to  the  hand  of  Sir; 
Robert  Willoughby  :  and  by  hhn  witii  all  safety  and 
diligence  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
was  shut  up  close  prisoner.  Which  act  of  the  king  s, 
being  an  act  merely  of  policy  and  power,  proceeded 
not  so  much  from  any  appreh^sion  he  had  of  doctor 
Shaw's  tale  at  Paul's  cross  for  the  bastarding  of  Edward 
the  Fourth's  issues,  in  which  case  this  young  gentle- 
man was  to  succeed,  for  that  fable  was  ever  exploded, 
but  upon  a  settled  disposition  to  depress  all  eminent 
persons  of  the  line  of  York.  Wherein  still  the  king  out 
of  strength  of  will,  or  weakness  of  judgment,  did  use" 
to  shew  a  little  more  of  the  party  than  of  the  king.  . 
For  the  lady  Elizabeth,  she  received  also  a  direction 
to  repair  with  all  convenient  speed  to  London,  and 
there  to  remain  with  the  queen  dowager  her  mother ; 
which  accordingly  she  soon  after  did,  accompanied 
with  many  noblemen  and  ladies  of  honour.  In  the 
mean  season  the  king  set  forwards  by  easy  journeys  to 
the  city  of  London,  receiving  the.  acclamations  and 
applauses  of  the  people  as  he  went,  which  indeed  were 
true  and  unfeigned,  as  might  well  appear  in  the  very 
demonstrations  and  fulness  of  the  cry.  For  they 
thought  generally,  that  he  was  a  prince,  as  ordained 
and  sent  down  from  heaven,  to  unite  and  put  to  an 
end  the  long  dissensions  of  the  two  houses ;  which,  al- 
though they  had  had,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  a  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  times  of  Edward  the  Fourth  on  the 
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other,  Ittcid  intervals  and  happy  pauses ;  yet  they  did 
ever  hang  over  the  kixigdoin,  ready  to  break  forth 
into  new  perturbations  and  cedamities.  And  as  his 
victory  gave  him  the  knee,  so  his  purposes  of  mar- 
riage wim  the  lady  Elizabeth  gave  him  the 'heart ;  so 
that  both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow  before  him. 

He  on  the  other  side  with  great  wisdom,  not  igno- 
rant of  the  affections  and  fears  of  the  people,  to  diperse 
^e  conceit  and  tenor  of  a  conquest,  had  given  order, 
that  there  should  be  nothing  in  his  journey  like  unto 
a  warlike  march  or  manner;  but  rather  like  unto  the 
progress  of  a  king  in  full  peace  and  assurance. 

He  entered  the  city  upon  a  Saturday,  as  he  had  also 
obtained  the  victory  upon  a  Saturday ;  which  day  of 
the  week,  first  upon  an  observation,  and  after  upon 
memory  and  fancy,  he  accounted  and  chose  as  a  day 
prosperous  unto  him. 

The  mayor  and  companies  of  the  city  received  him 
at  Shoreditch;  whence  with  great  and  honourable 
attendance,  and  troops  of  noblemen,  and  persons  of 
quality,  he  entered  die  city ;  himself  not  being  on 
horseback,  or  in  any  open  chair  or  throne,  but  in  a 
close  chariot,  as  one  that  having  been  sometimes  an 
an  enemy  to  the  whole  state,  and  a  proscribed  person, 
chose  radier  to  keep  state,  and  strike  a  reverence  into 
the  people,  than  to  fawn  upon  them. 

He  went  first  into  St.  Pauls  church,  where,  not 
meaning  that  the  people  should  forget  too  soon  that 
he  came  in  by  battle,  he  made  offertory  of  his  stand- 
ards, and  had  orizons  and  Te  Deum  again  sung ;  and 
went  to  his  lodging  prepared  in  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  where  he  stayed  for  a  time. 

During  his  abode  there,  he  assembled  his  council 
and  other  principal  persons,  in  presence  of  whom  he 
did  renew  again  his  promise  to  marry  with  the  lady 
Elizabeth.  This  he  did  rather,  because  having  at 
his  coming  out  of  Britain  given  artificially,  for  serving 
his  own  turn,  some  hopes,  m  case  he  obtained  the  king- 
dom, to  mar^  Anne,  inheritress  to  the  dutchy  of  Bri- 
tain, whom  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  soon  .after 
married,  it  bred  some  doubt  and  suspicion  amongst 
divers  that  he  was  not  sincere,  or  at  least  not  fixed  in 
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going  on  with  the  match  of  England  so  much  de- 
sired :  which  conceit  also,  though  it  were  but  talk  and 
discourse,  did  much  afflict  the  poor  lady  Elizabeth 
herself.  But  howsoever  he  hoih  truly  intended  it, 
and  desired  also  it  should  be  so  believed,  the  better 
to  extinguish  envy  and  contradiction  to  his  other  pur- 
poses, yet  was  he  resolved  in  himself  not  to  proceed 
to  the  consununation  thereof,  till  his  coronation  and 
a  parliament  were  past.  The  one,  lest  a  joint  coro- 
nation of  himself  and  his  queen  might  -  give  any 
countenance  of  participation  of  title ;  the  other,  lest 
in  the  entailing  of  the  crown  to  himself,  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  by  parliament,  the  votes  of  the  par- 
liament might  any  ways  reflect  upon  her. 

About  this  lime  in  autumn,  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, there  began  and  reigned  in  the  city,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  disease  then  new  :  which  by 
the  accidents  and  manner  thereof  they  called  the 
sweating  sickness.  This  disease  had  a  swift  course, 
both  in  the  sick  body,  and  in  the  time  and  period  of 
the  lasting  thereof;  for  they  that  were  taken  with  it, 
upon  four-and-twenty  hours'  escaping,  were  thought 
almost  assured.  And  as  to  the  time  of  the  malice 
and  reigrn  of  the  disease  ere  it  ceased ;  it  began  about 
the  one-and-twentieth  of  September,  and  cleared  up 
before  the  end  of  October,  insomuch  as  it  was  no  hin- 
drance to  the  king's  coronation,  which  was  the  last 
of  October ;  nor,  which  was  more,  to  the  holding 
of  the  parliament,  which  began  but  seven  days  after. 
It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  but,  as  it  seemeth,  not  seated 
in  the  veins  or  humours,  for  that  there  followed 
no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or  livid  spots,  or  the  like, 
the  mass  of  the  body  being  not  tainted ;  only  a 
malign  vapour  flew  to  the  heart,  and  seized  the  vital 
spirits ;  wnich  stirred  nature  to  strive  to  send  it  forth 
by  an  extreme  sweat.  And  it  appeared  by  experience, 
that  this  disease  was  rather  a  surprise  of  nature  than 
obstinate  to  remedies,  if  it  were  in  time  looked  unta 
For  if  the  patient  were  kept  in  an  equal  temper,  both 
for  clothes,  fire,  and  drink,  moderately  warm,  with 
temperate  cordials,  whereby  nature's  work  were 
were  neither  irritated  by  heat,  nor  turned  back  Vj 
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cold,  he  commonly  recovered.  But  infinite  persons 
died  suddenly  of  it,  before  the  manner  of  the  cure 
and  attendance  was  known.  It  was  conceived  not  to 
be  an  epidemic  disease,  but  to  proceed  from  a  ma- 
lignity in  the  constitution  of  the  air,  gathered  by  the 
predispositions  of  seasons ;  and  the  speedy  cessation 
declared  as  much. 

On  Simon  and  Jude's  eve,  the  king  dined  with 
Thomas  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  car- 
dinal ;  and  from  Lambeth  went  by  land  over  die  bridge 
to  the  Tower,  where  the  morrow  after  he  made  twelve 
knights  bannerets.  But  for  creations  he  dispensed 
them  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  notwithstanding  a 
field  so  lately  foug^ht,  and  a  coronation  so  near  at  hand, 
he  only  created  three :  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
king's  uncle,  was  created  duke  of  Bedford  ;  Thomas, 
the  lord  Stanley,  the  king's  father-in-law,  earl  of  Der- 
by; and  Ed  ward  Courtney,  earl  of  Devon;  though  the 
king  had  then  nevertheless  a  purpose  in  himself  to 
make  more  in  time  of  parliament;  bearing  a  wise  and 
decent  respect  to  distribute  his  creations,  some  to 
honour  his  coronation,  and  some  his  parliament. 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  after,  upon  the 
thirtieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1485;  at  which  time  Innocent  the  Eighth  was  pope 
of  Rome ;  Frederick  the  third  emperor  of  Almain  ; 
and  Maximilian  his  son  newly  chosen  king  of  the 
Romans  ;  Charles  the  eighth  king  of  France ;  Ferdi- 
nando  and  Isabella  kings  of  Spain ;  and  James  the 
Third  king  of  Scotland :  with  all  which  kings  and 
states  the  king  was  at  that  time  in  good  peace  and 
amity.  At  which  day  also,  as  if  the  crown  upon  his 
head  had  put  perils  into  his  thoughts,  he  did  institute, 
for  the  better  security  of  his  person,  a  band  of  fifty 
archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  him,  by  the  name 
of  yeomen  of  his  guard  :  and  yet,  that  it  might  be 
thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignity,  after  the 
imitation  of  what  he  had  known  abroad,  than  any 
matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  his  own  case,  he 
made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  ordinance  not  tem- 
porary, but  to  hold  in  succession  for  ever  after. 

The  seventh  of  November  the  king  held  hiB  parlia- 
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ment  at  Westminster,  which  he  had  summoned  imme- 
diatelyaAer  his  coming  to  London.  His  ends  in  calling 
a  parliament,  and  that  so  speedily,  were  chiefly  three : 
firat,  to  procure  the  crown  to  be  entailed  upon  himself; 
next,  to  have  the  attainders  of  all  of  his  party,  which 
were  in  no  small  number,  reversed,  and  all  acts  of  hosti- 
lity by  them  done  in  his  quarrel  remitted  and  discharge 
ed ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  attaint  by  parliament  the 
heads  and  principals  of  his  enemies:  the  third,  to  calm 
and  quiet  the  fears  of  the  rest  of  that  party  by  a  general 

fardon :  not  being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a 
ing  stands  from  his  subjects,  when  most  of  his  sub- 
jects are  conscious  in  themselves  that  they  stand  in  his 
danger.   Unto  these  three  special  motives  of  a  parlia- 
ment was  added,  that  he,  as  a  prudent  and  moderate 
prince,  made  this  judgment,  that  it  was  fit  for  him  to 
hasten  to  let  his  people  see,  that  he  meant  to  govern 
by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in  by  the  sword ;  and  fit 
also  to  reclaim  them  to  know  him  for  their  king,  whom 
they  had  so  lately  talked  of  as  an  enemy  or  banished 
man.    For  that  which  concerned  the  entailing  of  the 
crown,  more  than  that  he  was  true  to  his  own  will,  that 
he  would  not  endure  any  mention  of  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, no,  not  in  the  nature  of  special  entail,  he  carried 
it  otherwise  with  great  wisdom  and  measure :  for  he 
did  not  press  to  have  the  act  penned  by  way  of  decla* 
ration  or  recognition  of  right ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  he 
avoided  to  have  it  by  new  law  or  ordinance,  but  chose 
-rather  a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  establishment, 
and  that  under  covert  and  indifferent  words :  ^'  that 
"  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rest,  remain,  and 
abide  in  the  king,"  etc.  which  words  might  equally 
be  applied,  that  the  crown  should  continue  to  him ; 
but  whether  as  having  former  right  to  it,  which  was 
doubtful,  or  ha^ng  it  then  in  fact  and  possesion, 
which  no  man  denied,  was  left  fair  to  interpretatiba 
either  way.    And  again,  for  the  limitation  of  the  en- 
tail, he  did  not  press  it  to  go  farther  than  to  himself 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  not  speaking  of  his  right 
heirs :  but  leaving  that  to  die  law  to  decide :  so  as  the 
entail  might  seem  rather  a  personal  favour  to  him  and 
his  children,  than  a  total  disinherison  to  the  house  of 
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York.  And  in  this  fonn  was  the  law  drawn  and  passed. 
Which  statute  he  procured  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
pope's  bull  the  year  following,  with  mention  never- 
theless, by  way  of  recital,  of  his  other  titles,  both  of 
descent  and  conquest.  So  as  now  the  wreath  of  three 
was  made  a  wreath  of  five ;  for  to  the  first  three  titles 
of  the  two  houses,  or  lines,  and  conquest,  were  added 
two  more,  the  authorities  parliamentery  and  papal. 

The  king  likewise,  in  the  reversal  of  the  attainders 
of  his  partakers,  and  discharging  them  of  all  offences 
incident  to  his  service  and  succour,  had  his  will ;  and 
acts  did  pass  accordingly.  In  the  passage  whereof, 
exception  was  taken  to  divers  persons  in  £e  house  of 
commons,  for  that  they  were  attainted,  and  thereby 
not  legal,  nor  habilitate  to'  serve  in  parliament,  being 
disabled  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  that  it  should  be 
a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to  make  laws,  who 
themselves  were  not  inlawed.  The  truth  was,  that 
divers  of  those,  which  had  in  the  time  of  king  Richard 
been  strongest,^and  most  declared  for  the  king's  party, 
were  returned  knights  and  burgesses  for  the  parlia- 
ment ;  whether  by  care  or  recommendation  from  the 
state,  or  the  voluntary  inclination  of  the  people :  many 
of  which  had  been  by  Richard  the  Third  attainted  by 
outlawries,  or  otherwise.     The  king  was  somewhat 

,  troubled  with  this;  for  though  it  had  a  grave  and 
specious  shew,  yet  it  reflected  upon  his  party.  But 
wisely  not  she^^ng  himself  at  aU  moved  therewith,  he 
would  not  understand  itbut  as  acase  inlaw,  and  wish- 
ed the  judges  to  be  advised  thereupon;  who  for  that 
purpose  were  forthwith  assembled  in  die  exchequer- 
chamber,  which  is  the  council-chamber  of  the  juages» 
and  upon  deliberation  they  gave  a  grave  and  safe 

V  opinion  and  advice,  mixed  with  law  and  conveni- 
ence; which  was,  that  the  knights  and  burgesses  at- 
tainted by  the  course  of  law  should  forbear  to  come 
into  the  house,  till  a  law  were  passed  for  the  rever- 
sal of  their  attainders. 

It  was  at  that  time  incidently  moved  amongst  the 
judges  in  their  consultation,  what  should  be  done  for 
the  king  himself,  who  likewise  was  attainted?  But  it 
was  wim unanimous  consentresolved,^^  IThat  the  crown 
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<'  takes  aw«y  aU  d^fcfecls  ud  stops  m  Uood :  and  tki 
^  firom  die  thne  die  king  did  asMuae  tkcrawm.  iAk 
'^  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attaindeB  and  conrap- 
^  tion  of  blood  discharged."  But  neiertlidcsR,  fer 
honoor  s  sake,  it  was  wdained  hj  partiamenty  tdiaiaH 
records,  wherein  there  was  any  memory  or  mentiQai 
of  the  king's  attainder,  should  be  defkced^  canrrflfd, 
and  taken  <^  the  file. 

But  on  the  part  of  die  kii^  s  enemies  tb^e  wen 
by  parliament  attainted,  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester, 
calhnghimselfRichard  the  Third ;  die  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Surry,  viscount  LoycI,  die  kmi  Ferrers, 
die  lord  Zouch,  Richard  Ratdiffe,  William  Catesby, 
andmanyodiers  of  degree  and  quality.  In  which  bills 
of  attainders,  nevertheless,  diere  werecontuned  many 
just  and  temperate  clauses,  savings,  and  provisoes, 
well  shewing  and  foretokening  the  wisdom,  stay,  and 
moderation  of  the  king's  spirit  of  government  And  far 
the  pardon  of  the  rest,  diat  had  stood  against  the  king, 
the  king,  upon  a  second  advice,  thought  it  not  fit  it 
should  pass  by  parliament,  the  better,  being  matter  of 
grace,  to  impropriate  the  thanks  to  himself:  using 
only  the  opportunity  of  a  parliament  time,  the  better 
to  disperse  it  into  the  veins  of  the  kingdom.     There- 
fore during  die  parliament  he  published  his  royal  pro- 
clamation, offering  pardon  and  grace  of  restitution  to 
all  such  as  had  taken  arms,  or  been  participant  of  any 
attempts  against  him ;  so  as  they  submitted  diemselves 
to  his  mercy  by  a  day,  and  took  the  oadi  of  alliance 
and  fidelity  to  him.     Whereupon  many  came  out  of 
sanctuary,  and  many  more  came  out  of  fear,  no  less 
guilty  than  those  that  had  taken  sanctuaiy. 

As  for  money  or  treasure,  die  king  thought  it  not 
seasonable  or  fit  to  demand  any  of  his  subjects  at  diis 
parliament ;  both  because  he  had  received  satisfaction 
from  them  in  matters  of  so  great  importance,  and  be- 
cause he  could  not  remunerate  them  with  any  general 
pardon,  being  prevented  dierein  by  the  coronation- 
pardon  passed  immediately  before :  but  chiefly,  for 
that  it  was  in  every  man's  eye,  what  great  forfeitures 
and  confiscations  he  had  at  that  present  to  help  him- 
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self;  whereby  those  casualties  of  tibie  crown  might  in 
reason  spare  the  purses  of  the  subject ;  especially  in  a 
time  when  he  was  in  peace  with  all  his  neighbours. 
Some  few  laws  passed  at  that  parliament,  almost  for 
form  sake :  amongst  which  there  was  one,  to  reduce 
aliens,  being  made  denizens,  to  pay  strangers'  customs ; 
and  another,  to  draw  to  himself  the  seizures  and  com- 
positions of  Italians'  goods,  for  not  employment,  being 
points  of  profit  to  his  coffers,  whereof  from  the  very 
beginning  he  was  ndLforgetful ;  and  had  been  more 
happy  at  the  latter  end^  if  his  early  providence,  which 
kepthim  from  all  necessity  of  exacting  upon  his  peo- 
ple, couldlikewise  have  attempered  his  nature  therein. 
He  added,  during  parliament,  to  his  former  creations, 
the  ennoblement  or  advancement  in  nobility  of  a  few 
others;  the  lord  Chandos  of  Britain,  was  made  earl  of 
Bath ;  Sir  Giles  Daubeney,  was  made  lord  Daubeney; 
and  Sir  Robert  Willoughby,  lord  Brook. 

The  king  did  also  with  great  nobleness  and  bounty, 
which  virtues  at  that  time  had  their  turns  in  his  na- 
ture, restore  Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son  to  Henry 
duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the  time  of  king 
Richard,  not  only  to  his  dignities,  but  to  his  fortunes 
and  possessions,  which  were  great:  to  which  he  was 
moved  also  by  a  kind  of  gratitude,  for  that  the  duke 
^as  the  man  that  moved  the  first  stone  against  the 
tyranny  of  king  Richard,  and  indeed  made  the  king 
a  bridge  to  the  crown  upon  his  own  ruins.  Thus  the 
parliament  broke  up. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  king  sent  forth- 
with money  to  redeem  the  marquis  Dorset,  and  Sir 
John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had  left  as  his  pledges  at 
Paris,  for  money  which  he  had  borrowed,when  he  made 
his  expedition  for  England.  And  thereupon  he  took  a 
fit  occasion  to  send  the  lord  Treasurer  and  master 
Bray,  whom  he  used  as  counsellor,  to  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  requiring  of  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand 
marks ;  but  after  many  parleys,,  he  could  obtain  but 
two  thousand  pounds ;  which  nevertheless  the  king 
took  in  good  part,  as  men  use  to  do,  that  practise  to 
borrow  money  when  they  have  no  need.     About  this 
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time  the  king  called  unto  his  priTy-coimcil  John  Mor- 
ton and  Richard  Fox,  the  one  bi^op  of  Ely,  the  <^her 
bishop  of  Exeter ;  vigilant  men,  and  secret,  and  such 
as  kept  watch  with  him  aimostupon all  men dse.  They 
had  been  both  versed  in  his  affairs,  before  he  came  to 
the  crown,  and  where  partakers  of  his  adverse  fortune. 
This  Morton  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Bourchi^, 
he  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  for  Fox,  he 
made  him  lord  keeper  of  hispriyil-seal,  and  afti^waitis 
advanced  him  by  d^rees,  from  Exeter  to  Bath  and 
Wells,  th  ence  to  Durham,  and  last  to  Winchester.  For 
although  the  king  love  to  employ  and  advance  bishops, 
because  having  rich  bishopricks,  they  carried  their  re- 
ward upon  themselves ;  yet  he  did  use  to  raise  them  by 
steps,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  profits  of  the  first 
fruits,  which  by  that  course  of  gradation  was  multiplied. 

At  last,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  January,  was  solem- 
nized the  so  long  expected  and  so  much  desired  mar- 
riage, between  the  king  and  the  lady  Elizabeth ;  which 
day  of  marriage  was  celebrated  with  greater  triumph 
and  demonstrations,  especially  on  the  people  s  part,  of 
joy  and  gladness,  than  the  days  either  of  his  entry  or 
coronation  ;  which  the  king  rather  noted  than  liked. 
And  it  is  true,  that  all  his  life-time,  while  the  lady 
Elizabeth  lived  with  him,  for  she  died  before  him,  he 
shewed  himself  no  very  indulgent  husband  towards 
her,  though  she  was  beautiful,  gentle,  and  fruitftil. 
But  his  aversion  towards  the  house  of  York  was  so 
predominant  in  him,  as  it  found  place  not  only  in  his 
wars  and  councils,  but  in  his  chamber  and  bed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  king,  full  of 
confidence  and  assurance,  as  a  prince  that  had  been  vic- 
torious in  battle,  and  had  prevailed  with  his  parliament 
in  all  that  he  desired,  and  had  the  ring  oi  acclama- 
tions fresh  in  his  ears,  thought  the  rest  of  his  reign 
should  be  but  play,  and  the  enjoying  of  a  kingdom : 
yet,  as  a  wise  and  watchful  king,  he  would  not  neglect 
any  thing  for  his  safety ;  thinking  nevertheless  to  per- 
form all  things  now,  rather  as  an  exercise  than  as  a 
labour.  So  he  being  truly  informed,  that  the  northern 
parts  were  not  only  affectionate  to  the  house  of  York, 

VOL.  v.  c 
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but  particularly  had  been  devoted  to  king  Richard  the 
Third,  thought  it  would  be  a  summer  well  spent  to  visit 
those  parts,  and  by  hispresenceandapplicationof  him- 
self to  reclaim  and  rectify  those  humours.  But  the  king, 
in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  over-cast 
his  fortunes,  which  proved  for  many  years  together  full 
of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests.  For  he  was  no 
sooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where  he  kept  his  Easter,  but 
he  received  news,  that  the  lord  Lovel,  Humphry  Staf- 
ford, and  Thomas  Stafford,  who  had  formerly  taken 
sanctuary  at  Colchester,  were  departed  out  of  sanctu- 
ary, but  to  what  place  no  man  could  tell :  which  adver- 
tisement the  king  despised,  and  continued  his  journey 
to  York.  At  York  there  came  fresh  and  more  certain 
advertisement,  that  the  lord  Lovel  was  at  hand  with  a 
great  power  of  men,  and  that  theStaffords  were  in  arms 
in  Worcestershire,  and  had  made  their  approaches  to 
the  city  of  Worcester,  to  assail  it.  The  king,  as  a  prince 
of  great  and  profound  judgment,  was  not  much  moved 
with  it;  for  tnat  he  thought  it  was  but  a  rag  or  remnant 
of  Bosworth-field,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  main 
party  of  the  house  of  York.  But  he  was  more  doubtful 
of  the  raising  of  forces  to  resist  the  rebels,  than  of  the 
resistance  itself ;  for  that  he  was  in  a  core  of  people, 
whose  affections  he  expected.  But  the  action  enduring 
no  delay,  he  did  speedily  levy  and  send  against  the  lord 
Lovel,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  ill  armed, 
but  well  assured,  being  taken  some  few  out  of  his  own 
train,  and  the  rest  out  of  the  tenants  and  followers  of 
such  as  were  safe  to  be  trusted,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  And  as  his  manner  was  to  send 
his  pardons  rather  before  his  sword  than  after,  he  gave 
commission  to  the  duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  all  that 
would  come  in :  which  the  duke,  upon  his  approach  to 
the  lord  Lovel's  camp,  did  perform.  And  it  fell  out  as 
the  king  expected ;  the  heralds  were  the  great  ordnance. 
For  the  lord  Lovel,  upon  proclamation'of  pardon,  mis- 
trusting his  men,  fled  into  Lancashire,  and  lurking  for 
a  time  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  after  sailed  over 
into  Flanders  to  the  lady  Margaret.  And  his  men,  for- 
saken of  their  captain,  did  presently  submit  themselves 
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to  the  duke.  The  Staffords  likewise,  and  their  forces, 
hearing  what  had  happened  to  the  lord  Lovel^in  whose 
success  their  chief  trust  was,  despaired,  and  dispersed. 
The  two  brothers  taking  sanctuary  at  Colnham,  a  vil- 
lage near  Abingdon ;  which  place,  upon  view  of  their 
privilege  in  the  king's  bench,  being  judged  no  sufficient 
sanctuary  for  traitors,  Humphrey  was  executed  at  Ty- 
burn; and  Thomas,as  beingledby  his  elder  brother,  was 
pardoned.  So  this  rebellion  proved  but  a  blast,  and  the 
king  having  by  this  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregs 
and  leaven  of  the  northern  people,  that  were  before  m 
no  good  affection  towards  4iim,  returned  to  London. 

In  September  following,  the  queen  was  delivered  of 
her  first  son,  whom  the  king,  in  honour  of  the  British 
race,  of  which  himself  was,  named  Arthur,  according  to 
the  name  of  that  ancient  worthy  king  of  the  Britains, 
in  whose  acts  there  is  truth  enough  to  make  him  fa- 
mous, besides  that  which  is  fabulous.  The  child  was 
strong  and  able,  though  he  was  bom  in  the  eighth 
month,  which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 

There  followed  this  year,  being  the  second  of  the 
king's  reign,  a  strange  accident  of  state,  whereof  the 
relations  which  we  have  are  so  naked,  as  they  leave 
it  scarce  credible ;  not  for  the  nature  of  it,  for  it  hath 
fallen  out  often,  but  for  the  manner  and  circumstance 
of  it,  especially  in  the  beginnings.  Therefore  we  shall 
make  ourjudgment  upon  the  things  themselves,  as  they 
give  light  one  to  another,  and,  as  we  can,  dig  truth  out 
of  the  mine.  The  king  was  green  in  his  estate ;  and, 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion  and  desert  both,  was  not 
without  much  hatred  tnroughout  the  realm.  The  root  of 
all  was  the  discountenancing  of  the  house  ofYoik,  which 
the  general  tiody  of  the  realm  still  affected.  This  did 
alienate  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  from  \f\ia  daily  more 
and  more,  especially  when  they  saw,  that  after  his 
marriage,  and  after  a  son  bom,  the  king  did  never- 
theless not  so  much  as  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  not  vouchsafing  her  the  honour  of  a  matrix- 
monial  crown ;  for  the  coronation  of  her  was  not  till 
almost  two  years  after,  when  danger  had  taught  him 
what  to  do.  But  much  more  when  it  w^  spread 
abroad,  whether  by  error,  or  the  cunning  oi  msXecou- 

c2 
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tents,  that  the  king  had  a  purpose  to  put  to  death  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet  closely  in  the  Tower  :  whose  case 
was  so  nearly  paralleled  with  that  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  children,  in  respect  of  the  blood,  like  age,  and 
the  very  placeof  the  Tower,as  it  did  refresh  and  reflect 
upon  the  king  a  most  odious  resemblance,  as  if  he  would 
be  another  king  Richard.  And  all  this  time  it  was  still 
whispered  every  where,  that  at  least  one  of  the  children 
of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  living ;  which  bruit  was 
cunningly  fomented  by  such  as  desired  innovation. 
Neither  was  the  king's  nature  and  customs  greatly  fit 
to  disperse  these  mists,  but  contrariwise,  he  had  a 
fashion  rather  to  create  doubts  than  assurance.  Thus 
was  fuel  prepared  for  the  spark :  the  spark,  that  after- 
ward kindled  such  a  fire  and  combustion,  was  at  the 
first  contemptible. 

There  was  a  subtile  priest  called  Richard  Simon,* 
that  lived  in  Oxf9rd,and  had  to  his  pupil  a  baker's  son, 
named  Lambert  Simnell,  of  the  age  of  some  fifteen 
years,  a  comely  youth,  and  well  favoured,  not  without 
some  extraordinary  dignity,  and  grace  of  aspect.     It 
came  into  this  priest's  fancy,  hearing  what  men  talked, 
and  in  hope  to  raise  himself  to  some  great  bishoprick, 
to  cause  this  lad  to  counterfeit  and  personate  the  second 
son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  supposed  to  be  murdered ; 
and  afterward,  for  he  changed  his  intention  in  the 
manage,  the  lord  Edward  Plantagenet,  then  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  and  according  to  frame  him  and  instruct 
him  in  the  part  he  was  to  play.  This  is  that  which,  as 
was  touched  before,  seemeth  scarcely  credible ;  not  that 
a  false  person  should  be  assumed  to  gain  a  kingdom, 
for  it  hath  been  seen  in  ancient  and  late  times ;  nor  that 
it  should  come  into  the  mind  of  such  an  abject  fellow, 
to  enterprise  so  great  a  matter ;  for  high  conceits  do 
sometimes  come  streaming  into  the  imaginations  of  base 
persons;  especially  when  they  are  drunk  with  news, 
and  talk  of  the  people.  But  here  is  that  which  hath  no 
appearance:  That  this  priest,being  utterly  unacquaint- 

*  The  priest's  name  was  William  Simonds,  and  the  youth  was 
the  son  of .  ,  .  .  an  organmaker  at  Oxford,  as  the  priest  declared 
before  the  whole  conyocation  of  the  clergy  at  Lambeth,  Feb.  17, 
1486.     Vide  Reg.  Morton,  f. '6A..    MS.  Sander ofi. 
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ed  with  the  true  person,  according  to  whose  pattern  he 
should  shape  his  counterfeit,  should  think  it  possible 
for  him  to  instruct  his  player,  either  in  gesture  and 
fashions,  or  in  recounting  past  matters  of  his  life  and 
education;  or  in  fit  answers  to  questions,  or  the  like, 
any  ways  to  come  near  the  resemblance  of  him  whom 
he  was  to  represent.  For  this  lad  was  not  to  personate 
one,  that  had  been  long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle, 
or  conveyed  away  in  his  infancy,  known  to  few ;  but 
a  youth,  that  till  the  age  almost  of  ten  years  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  court  where  infinite  eyes  had  been  upon 
him.  For  king  Edward,  touched  with  remorse  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Clarence's  death, would  not  indeed 
restore  his  son,  of  whom  we  speak,  to  be  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, but  yet  created  him  earl  of  Warwick,  reviving 
his  honour  on  the  mother's  side;  and  used  him  honour- 
ably during  his  time^  though  Richard  the  third  afterr 
wards  confined  him.  So  that  it  cannot  be,  but  that 
some  great  person  that  knew  particultirly  and  familiarly 
Edward  Plantagenet,  had  a  hand  in  the  business,  from 
whom  the  priest  might  take  his  aim.  That  which  is 
most  probable,  out  of  the  precedent  and  subsequent 
acts,  is,  that  it  was  the  queen  dowager,  from  whom 
this  action  had  the  principal  source  and  motion.  For 
certain  it  is,  she  was  a  busy  negociating  woman,  and 
in  her  withdrawing-chamber  had  the  lortunate  con- 
spiracy for  the  king  against  king  Richard  the  Third 
been  hatched ;  which  the  king  knew,  and  remembered 
perhaps  but  too  well ;  and  was  at  this  time  extremely 
discontent  with  the  king,  thinking  her  daughter,  as 
the  king  handled  the  matter,  not  advant?ed  but  de- 
pressed: and  none  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to 
Srompt  and  instruct  this  stage-play,  as  she  could, 
Fevertheless  it  was  not  her  meaning,  nor  no  more 
was  it  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  better  and  sager 
sort  that  favoured  this  enterprise,  and  knew  the  se- 
cret, that  this  disguised  idol  should  possess  the  crown; 
but  at  his  peril  to  make  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
king ;  and  that  done,  they  had  their  several  hopes  and 
ways.  That  which  doth  chiefly  fortify  this  conjecture 
is,  that  as.  soon  as  the  matter  brake  forth  inany  strength, 
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it  was  one  of  the  king's  first  acts  to  cloister  the  queen 
dowager  in  the  nnnnery  of  Bennondsey,  and  to  take 
away  all  her  lands  and  estate ;  and  this  by  a  close  coun- 
cil, without  any  legal  proceeding,  upon  far  fetched 
pretences  that  sue  had  delivered  her  two  daughters  out 
of  sanctuary  to  king' Richard,  contrary  to  promise. 
Which  proceeding  being  even  at  that  time  taxed  for 
rigorous  and  undue,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  makes 
it  very  probable  there  was  some  greater  matter  against 
her,  which  the  king,  upon  reason  of  policy,  and  to 
avoid  envy,  would  not  publish.  It  is  likewise  no  small 
argument  that  there  was  some  ;secret  in  it,  and  some 
suppressing  of  examinations,  for  that  the  priest  Simon 
himself,  after  he  was  taken,  was  never  brought  to  exe- 
cution ;  no  not  so  much  as  to  public  trial,  as  many 
clergymen  were  upon  less  treasons,  but  was  only  shut 
up  close  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this,  that  after  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  a  principal  person  of  the  house  of 
York,  was  slain  in  Stokefield,  the  king  opened  him- 
self to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
earl's  death,  because  by  him,  he  said,  he  might  have 
known  the  bottom  of  his  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itself:  Simon  did  first 
instruct  his  scholar  for  the  part  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  second  son  to  king  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and  this 
was  at  such  time  as  it  was  voiced,  that  the  king  pur- 
posed to  put  to  death  Edward  Pltotagenet,  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  whereat  there  was  great  murmur.  But 
hearing  soon  after  sigeneral  bruit  that  Plantagenet  had 
escaped  out  of  the  Tower,  and  thereby  finding  him  so 
much  beloved  amongst  the  people,  and  such  rejoicing 
at  his  escape,  the  cunningpriest  changed  his  copy,  and 
chose  now  Plantagenet  to  be  the  subject  his  pupil 
should  personate,  because  he  was  more  in  the  present 
speech  and  votes  of  the  people ;  and  it  pieced  better, 
and  followed  more  close  and  handsomely,  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape.  But  yet  doubting  that 
there  would  be  too  near  looking,  and  too  much  per- 
spective into  his  disguise,  if  he  should  shew  it  here  in 
England ;  he  thought  good,  after  the  manner  of  scenes 
in  stage-plays  and  masks,  to  shew  it  afar  oflf;  and 


AerefiM^  sailed  widiliis  sdofaor  hiio  bdand, 
die  aflfectioQ  to  tbe  koose  of  Yofk  w:^  aost  io  beigiiL 
The  king  had  been  a  iitde  imfxxywident  in  the  aasdieci 
of  Irdand^  and  had  not  removed  offioeis  a&d 
sellofB,  and  pfot  in  Ihdr  placet,  cr  at  least 
mingled,  persons  of  idiom  be  stood  assared,  ai 
should  have  done,  once  he  knew  the  straag  bei 
that  country  towards  the  house  of  Totk;  ani  tk 
was  a  tirklish  and  nnsetded  stile,  aware  easy  io 
ceive  distempers  and  imitalionf;  than  Engbad 
But  trusting  to  the  reputation  of  his  Tictoriej 
successes  in  England,  he  thoi^;ht  he  liaoiild 
time  enough  to  p^t^iKl  his  cares  afterwards  ic 
second  kingd< 


Simon  with  his  pretended  Plantagenet  into  lve^a&d,afl 
things  were  prepared  £>r  revolt  and  sedition^aimofitas 
if  dieyhad  been  set  and  plotted  beforehaod.  Soaon  s 
first  address  was  to  the  lord  Thomas  Fitz-GeranL  earl 
of  Kildare,  and  deputy  <^  Irdand ;  beibre  whose  q^es 
he  did  cast  such  a  mkt,  by  his  own 
by  the  carriage  of  his  y  oidk, 
princdy  behaTiour,  as  joined  perhaps 
ward  Tapcmrs  ijt  ambiiion  and'afie^tion  in  the  eaif  s 
own  mind,  left  him  fully  possessed,  that  it  was  l3ut 
true  Plantagen^  Hie  eaoi  presendy 
the  matter  with  soAie  <^  the  noUes,  an 

finding  them 


u  ^t  t -    : •> 


to  hims^  he  suffered  it  of  purpose  to  Teat  smI  pass 
abroad ;  because  they  thought  it  not  safe  to 
till  they  had  a  taste  of  the  people  s  inrKnati 
if  the  great  ones  were  in  Ibrwardness,  the  people  were 
in  fury,  ent^ainifig  this  aiiy  body  or  phiiiilHin  with 
incrediUe  affection ;  paidy,  ootof  their  gre^devodow 
to  the  house  of  York;  partly,  out  of  aprawd  hnmoar 
in  the  nation,  to  gire  a  king  to  the  reahn  of  England. 
Neidier  did  the  paity,  in^isheatof  affectaoo,  flMadi 
trouUe  diemsehFes  with  the  attainder  of  George,  duke 
of  Clarence;  having  newly  learned  by  the  king  s  ex- 
ample, that  attsinders  do  not  iutoiupt  the  coil weying 
of  title  to  the  crown.  Andasfarthedaugfatfrsof  king 
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Edward  tbeFourthytheythoughtkingRichard  had  said 
enough  for  them ;  and  took  them  to  be  but  as  of  the 
king's  party,  because  they  were  in  his  power  and  at 
his  disposing.  So  that  with  marvellous  consent  and 
applause,  this  counterfeit  Plantagenet  was  brought 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  there 
saluted,  served,  and  honoured  as  king ;  the  boy  be- 
coming it  well,  and  doing  nothing  that  did  bewray 
the  baseness  of  his  condition.  And  within  a  few  days 
after  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  Dublin,  by  the  name 
of  king  Edward  the  Sixth ;  there  being  not  a  sword 
drawn  in  king  Henry  his  quarrel. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  ^unexpected 
accident  when  it  came  to  his  ears,  both  because  it 
struck  upon  that  string  which  ever  he  most  feared,  as 
also  because  it  was  stirred  in  such  a  place,  where  he 
could  not  with  safety  transfer  his  owft  person  to  sup- 
press it.  For  partly  through  natural  valour,  and  partly 
through  an  universal  suspicion,  not  knowing  whom  to 
trust,  ne  was  ever  ready  to  wait  upon  all  his  achieve- 
ments in  person.  The  king  therefore  first  called  his 
council  together  at  the  charter<house  at  Shine ;  which 
council  was  held  with  great  secrecy,  but  the  open  de- 
crees thereof,  which  presently  came  abroad,  were  three. 

The  first  was,  that  the  queen  dowager,  ifor  that  she, 
contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with  those  that 
had  concluded  with  her  concemingthe  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  with  king  Henry,  had  nevertheless 
delivered  her  daughters  out  of  sanctuary  into  king 
Richard's  hands,  should  be  cloistered  in  the  nunnery 
of  Bermondsey,  and  forfeit  all  her  lands  and  goods. 

The  next  was,  that  Edward  Plantagenet,  then  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  should  be,  in  the  most  public 
and  notorious  manner  that  could  be  devised,  shewed 
unto  the  people :  in  part  to  discharge  the  king  of  the 
envy  of  that  opinion  and  bruit,  how  he  had  been  put 
to.  death  privily  in  the  Tower;  but  chiefly  to  make 
the  people  see  the  levity  and  imposture  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Ireland,  and  that  their  Plantagenet  was 
indeed  but  a  puppit  or  a  counterfeit. 

The  third  was,  that  there  should  be  again  proclaimed 


ageoenl  pardoD  to  alltkitwoDldreFeBl^ieirGffiaiceE, 
and  sulHiiit  tliemsdves  far  a  day.  And  ^at^ns  pBrdca 
slioiild  be  CQnceiTed  in  so  aiD|]fe  and  liberal  amanner, 
as  no  higb-treascH^  no  not  against  ^le  tii^V  owm 
penon,  ihoM,  be  excelled.  WUdi  ^Kmgli  It  id^^ 
seem  strange,  yet  was  it  not  so  to  a  wise  kiii^  -db^ 
koew  his  greatest  dangers  weie  not  from  die  leait 
treasons,  but  from  tbe  greatest  T^eae  icsolntians  nf 
the  king  and  his  cooncO  weie  immedialefar  put  in 
execnticMi.  And  first,  the  qneen  doirager  wms  pot 
into  the  uKXiasteiy  of  Bennondsej,  smd  a&  her  estates 
seized  into  the  kings  hands:  whotail  Acre  was  amA 
wondering ;  that  a  weak  woman,  for  the  jieids^  to 
the  menaces  and  promises  of  a  trrant,  after  such  a 
distance  of  time,  wherein 'die  king  had  Viewed  no  d^ 
pleasure  or  alt^atioo,  but  nmch  aKire  after  so  ^appy 
a  marriage  between  the  king  and  her<iaaghter,Uened 
with  issue  male,  shoold,  upon  a  sodden  mm^MbiBtw  or 
disclosure  of  the  king's  mmd,  be  so  seweniy  handled. 
This  lady  was  amcKUgsttheexamfdesof  gpeatruie^ 
of  fortune.  She  had  first  from  a  distressed  suiter^  aaid 
desolate  widow,  been  taken  to  the  marrbtge  bed  of  a 
bachelor  king,  the  goodliest  perscBage  df^  time; 
and  cToi  in  his  rdgn  she  bd  endured  a  strai^e  edipae 
by  the  king  s  flight,  and  temporary  deprriing  from  the 
crown.  She  was  also  very  happy,  in  &at  ^e  had  fay 
him  fair  issue :  and  eontinoedhtf  nuptial  kyre,hehiiD8r 
he«elfby  ,^6bse.f,^he.n^LsJ^ 
his  pleasures,  to  the  T&y  end.  Shewasamchafiection- 
ate  to  her  own  kindred,  eren  unto  faction ;  which  did 
stir  great  envy  in  the  lords  of  the  king's  side,  who 
counted  her  blood  a  di^magement  lo  be  mingled  w^ 
the  king  s.  With  which  lords  of  the  kng  s  bkiod 
joined  also  the  king  s  frronrite,  the  lord  Hastings ; 
who,notwithstanding  the  kin^  s  greata&ction  to  hnn, 
was  thought  at  times,  through  her  malice  and  spleen, 
notto  be  out  of  danger  of  falling.  After  her  hu^>ands 
death  she  was  matter  of  tragedy,  having  lived  to  see 
her  brother  bdieaded,  and  her  two  sons  d^Kised  fixm 
the  crown,  bastarded  in  their  blood,  and  cmeDy  mur- 
dered. All  this  while  neverthdess  die  enjoj^  her 
liberty,  state,  and  fortunes:  but  afterwards  again. 
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upon  the  rise  of  the  wheel,  when  she  had  a  king  to 
her  son-in-law,  and  was  made  grandmother  to  a 
grand  child  of  the  best  sex ;  yet  was  she,  upon  dark 
and  unknown  reasons,  and  no  less  strange  pretences, 
precipitated  and  banished  the  world  into  a  nunnery ; 
where  it  was  almost  thought  dangerous  to  visit  her, 
or  see  her ;  and  where,  not  long  aiter,  she  ended  her 
life :  but  was  by  the  king  s  commandment  buried 
with  the  king  her  husband  at  Windsor.  She  was 
foundress  of  queen'js  college  in  Cambridge.  For  this 
act  the  king  sustained  great  obloquy,  which  never- 
theless, besides  the  reason  of  state,  was  somewhat 
sweetened  to  him  by  a  great  confiscation. 

About  this  time  also,  Edward  Plantagenet  was  upon 
a  Sunday  brought  throughout  all  the  principal  streets 
of  London,  to  be  seen  of  the  people.  And  having 
passed  tiie  view  of  the  streets,  was  conducted  to  Paul's 
church  in  solemn  procession,  where  great  store  of  peo- 
ple were  assembled.  And  it  was  provided  also  in  good 
fashion,  that  divers  of  the  nobility,  and  others  of 
quality,  especially  of  those  that  the  king  most  sus- 
pected, and  knew  the  person  of  Plantagenet  best,  had 
communication  with  the  young  gentleman  by  the  way, 
and  entertained  him  with  speech  and  discourse ;  which 
did  in  effect  mar  the  pageant  in  Ireland  with  the  sub- 
jects here,  at  least  with  so  many,  as  out  of  error,  and 
not  out  of  malice,  might  be  misled.  Nevertheless  in 
Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late  to  go  back,  it  wrought 
little  or  no  effect.  But  contrariwise,  they  turned  the 
imposture  upon  the  king ;  and  gave  out,  that  the  king, 
to  defeat  the  true  inheritor,  and  to  mock  the  world, 
and  blind  the  eyes  of  simple  men,  had  tricked  up 
a  boy  in  the  likeness  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  and 
shewed  him  to  the  people;  not  sparing  to  profane  the 
ceremony  of  a  procession,  the  more  to  countenance 
the  fable. 

The  general  pardon  likewise  near  the  same  time 
came  forth  ;  and  the  king  therewithal  omitted  no  di- 
ligence, in  giving  strait  order  for  the  keeping  of  the 
ports,  that  ragitives,  malecontents,  or  suspected  per- 
sons, might  not  pass  over  into  Ireland  and  Flanders. 

Meanwhile  die  rebels  in  Ireland  had  sent  privy 
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messengers  both  into  England  and  into  Flanders,  who 
in  both  places  had  wrought  effects  of  no  small  import- 
ance. For  in  England  they  won  to  their  party  John, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  king  Edward  the  Fourth's  eldest 
sister.  This  earl  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  courage, 
and  had  his  thoughts  highly  raised  by  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations ftr  a  time  :  for  Richard  the  Third  had  a  re- 
solution, out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his  brethren,  king 
Edward,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  their  lines, 
having  had  his  hand  in  both  their  bloods,  to  disable 
their  issues  upon  false  and  incompetent  pretexts ;  die 
one  of  attsdnder,  the  other  of  illegitimation :  and  to 
design  this  gentleman,  in  case  himself  should  die  with- 
out children,  for  inheritor  of  the  crown.  Neither  was 
this  unknown  \o  the  king,  who  had  secretly  an  eye 
upon  him.     But  the  king,  having  tasted  of  the  envy 
of  the  people  for  his  imprisonment  of  Edward  Planta- 
genet,  was  doubtful  to  heap  up  any  more  distastes  of 
that  kind,  by  the  imprisonment  of  de  la  Pole  also ;  the 
rather  thinking  it  policy  to  conserve  him  as  a  corrival 
unto  the  other.    The  earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced  to 
participate  with  the  action  of  Ireland,  not  lighdy  upon 
the  str^igth  of  the  proceedings  there,  which  was  but  a 
bubble,  but  upon  letters  from  the  lady  Margaret  of 
Burgundy,  in  whose  succours  and  declaration  for  the 
enterprise  there  seemed  to  be  a  more  solid  foundation, 
both  for  reputation  and  forces.   Neither  did  the  earl 
refrain  the  business,  for  that  he  knew  the  pretended 
Plantagenet  to  be  but  an  idol.   But  contrariwise,  he 
was  more  glad  it  should  be  the  false  Plantaj?enet  than 
the  true ;  because  the  false  being  sure  to  fail  away  of 
himself,  and  the  true  to  be  made  sure  of  by  the  kine, 
it  might  open  and  pave  a  £aiir  and  prepared  way  to  his 
own  title.  With  this  resolution  he  sailed  secretly  into 
Flanders,  where  was  a  little  before  arrived  the  lord 
Lovel,  leaving  a  correspondence  here  in  England  with 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  power  and  de- 
pendencies in  Lancashire.  For  before  this  time,  when 
thepretendedPlantagenetwas  first  received  in  Ireland, 
secret  messengers  had  been  also  sent  to  the  lady  Mar- 
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garet,  advertising  her  what  was  passed  in  Ireland,  im- 
ploring succours  in  an  enterprise,  as  they  said,  so  pious 
and  just,  and  that  God  had  so  miraculously  prospered 
the  beginning  thereof;  and  making  offer,  that  all 
things  should  be  guided  by  her  will  and  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  enter- 
pise.  Margaret  was  second  sister  to  king  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  had  been  second  wife  to  Charles,  sur- 
named  the  Hardy,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  by  whom 
having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  did  with  singu- 
lar care  and  tenderness  intend  the  education  of  Philip 
and  Margaret,  grandchildren  to  her  former  husband  ; 
which  gave  her  great  authority  among  the  Dutch. 
This  princess,  having  the  spirit  of  a  man,  aiid  malice 
of  a  woman,  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness 
of  her  dower  and  her  provident  government,  and 
being  childless,  and  without  any  nearer  care,  made  it 
her  design  and  enterprise,  to  see  the  majesty  royal  of 
England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house ;  and  had 
set  up  king  Henry  as  a  mark,  at  whose  overthrow 
all  her  actions  should  aim  and  shoot ;  insomuch  as 
all  the  counsels  of  his  succeeding  troubles  came 
chiefly  out  of  that  quiver.  And  she  bare  such  a 
mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  perso- 
nally to  the  king,  as  she  was  no  ways  mollified  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  houses  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but 
rather  hated  her  niece,  as  the  means  of  the  king's 
ascent  to  the  crown,  and  assurance  therein.  Where- 
fore with  great  violence  of  affection  she  embraced  this 
overture.  And  upon  counsel  taken  with  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  lord  Lovel,  and  some  other  of  the 
party,  it  was  resolved,  with  all  speed  the  two  lords, 
assisted  with  a  regiment  of  two  thousand  Almains, 
being  choice  and  veteran  bands,  under  the  command 
of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  and  experimented  captain, 
should  pass  over  into  Ireland  to  the  new  king;  hoping, 
that  when  the  action  should  have  the  face  of  a  re- 
ceived and  settled  regality,  with  such  a  second  person 
as  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  conjunction  and  repu- 
tation of  foreign  succours,  the  fame  of  it  would  em- 
bolden and  prepare  all  the  party  of  the  confederates  and 
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malecontents  within  the  realm  of  England  to  give  them 
assistance  when  they  should  come  over  there.  And  for 
the  person  of  the  counterfeit,  it  was  agreed,  that  if  all 
things  succeeded  well  he  should  be  put  down,  and  the 
true  Plantagenet  received ;  wherein  nevertheless  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  had  his  particular  hopes.  After  they 
were  come  into  Ireland,and  that  the  party  took  courj^ge, 
by  seeing  themselves  together  in  a  body,  they  grew 
very  confident  of  success;  conceiving  and  discoursing 
amongst  themselves,  that  they  went  in  upon  far  better 
cards  to  overthrow  king  Henry,  than  king  Henry  had 
to  overthrow  king  Richard :  and  that  if  there  were  not 
asword  drawn  against  them  in  Ireland, it  was  asign  the 
swords  in  England  would  be  soon  sheathed  or  beaten 
down.  And  first,  for  a  bravery  upon  this  accession 
of  power,  they  crowned  their  new  king  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  01  Dublin ;  who  formerly  had  been  but  pro- 
claimed only  ;  and  then  sat  in  council  what  should 
farther  be  done.  At  which  council,  though  it  were 
propounded  by  some,  that  it  were  the  best  way  to  esta- 
blish themselves  first  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  that  the 
seat  of  the  war,  and  to  draw  king  Henry  thither  in 
person,  by  whose  absence  they  thought  there  would 
be  gi'eat  alterations  and  commotions  in  England ;  yet 
because  the  kingdom  there  was  poor,  and  they  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  their  army  together,  nor  pay  their 
German  soldiers,  and  for  that  also  the  sway  of  the  Irish- 
men, and  generally  of  the  men  of  war,  which,  as  in 
such  cases  of  popular  tumults  is  usual,  did  in  effect 
govern  their  leaders,  was  eager,  and  in  affection  to 
make  their  fortunes  upon  England ;  it  was  concluded 
with  all  possible  speed  to  transport  their  forces  into 
England.  The  king  in  the  mean  time,  who  at  the  first 
when  he  heard  what  was  done  in  Ireland,  though  it 
troubled  him,  yet  thought  he  should  be  well  enough 
able  to  scatter  the  Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  andratde 
away  this  swarm  of  bees  with  their  king ;  when  he 
heard  afterward  that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  embarked 
in  the  action,  and  that  the  lady  Margaret  was  declared 
for  it ;  he  apprehended  the  danger  in  a  true  degree  as  it 
was,  and  saw  plainly  that  his  kingdom  must  again  be 
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put  to  the  stake,  and  that  he  must  fight  for  it.  And 
first  he  did  conceive,  before  he  understood  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln's  sailing  into  Ireland  out  of  Flanders,  that 
he  should  be  assailed  both  upon  the  east  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  by  some  impression  from  Flan- 
ders, and  upon  the  north-west  out  of  Ireland.  And 
therefore  having  ordered  musters  to  be  made  in  both 
parts,  and  havingprovisionafly  designed  two  generals, 
Jasper,  earl  of  Bedford,  and  John,  earl  of  Oxford, 
meaning  himself  also  to  go  in  person  where  the  affairs 
should  most  require  it,  and  nevertheless  not  expecting 
any  actual  invasion  at  that  time,  the  winter  being  far 
on,  he  took  his  journey  himself  towards  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  for  the  confirming  of  those  parts.  And  being 
come  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  he  understood  thatTho- 
mas,marquis  Dorset,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pledges  in 
France,  was  hasting  towards  him,  to  purge  himself  of 
some  accusations  which  had  been  made  against  him. 
But  the  king,  though  he  kept  an  ear  for  him,  yet  was 
the  time  so  doubtful,  that  he  sent  the  earl  of  Oxford 
to  meet  him,  and  forthwith  to  carry  him  to  the  Tower ; 
with  a  fair  message  nevertheless,  that  he  should  bear 
that  disgrace  with  patience,  for  that  the  king  meant 
not  his  hurt,  but  only  to  preserve  him  from  doing  hurt, 
either  to  the  king's  service,  or  to  himself;  and  that 
the  king  should  always  be  able,  when  he  had  cleared 
himself,  to  make  him  reparation. 

From  StEdmund's  Bury  he  went  to  Norwich, where 
he  kept  his  Christmas.  And  from  thence  he  went,  in 
a  manner  of  pilgrimage,  to  Walsingham,  where  he 
visited  our  lady's  church,  famous  for  miracles,  and 
made  his  prayers  and  vows  for  help  and  deliverance. 
And  from  dience  he  returned  by  Cambridge  to  London. 
Not  long  after  the  rebels,  witib  their  king,  under  the 
leading  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the 
lord  Lovel,  and  colonel  Swart,  landed  at  Fouldrey,  in 
Lancashire ;  whither  there  repaired  to  them  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  with  some  small  company  of  English .  The 
king  by  that  time,  knowing  now  the  storm  would  not 
divide,  but  fall  in  one  place,  had  levied  forces  in  good 
number;  and  in  person,  taking  with  him  two  de- 
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signed  generals,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  was  come  on  his  was  towards  them  as  far  as 
Coventry,  whence  he  sent  forth  a  troop  of  light  horse- 
men for  discovery,  and  to  intercept  some  stragglers  of 
the  enemies,  by  whom  he  might  the  better  understand 
the  particulars  of  their  progress  and  purposes,  which 
was  accordingly  done.,  though  the  king  otherwise  was 
not  without  intelligence  fit>m  espials  in  the  camp. 

The  rebels  took  their  way  toward  York,  without 
spoiling  the  country,  or  any  act  of  hostility,  the  better 
to  put  themselves  into  favour  of  the  people^  and  to  per- 
sonate their  king :  who,  no  doubt,  out  of  a  princely 
feeling,  was  sparing  and  compassionate  towards  his 
subjects:  \Aituieir  snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went. 
For  the  people  came  not  in  to  them ;  neither  did  any 
rise  or  declare  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
for  them ;  which  was  caused  partly  by  the  good  taste 
that  the  king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government, 
joined  with  tiiie  reputation  of  his  felicity ;  and  partly  for 
that  it  was  an  odious  thing  to  the  people  of  England, 
to  have  a  king  brought  in  to  them  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Irish  and  Dutch,  of  which  their  army  was  in  sub- 
stance compounded.  Neither  was  it  a  thing  done  with 
any  great  judgment  on  the  party  of  the  rebels,  for  them 
to  take  their  way  towards  York :  considering  that  how- 
soever those  parts  had  formerly  been  a  nursery  of  their 
friends  ;  yet  it  was  there,  where  the  lord  Lovel  had  so 
lately  disbanded,  and  where  the  king's  presence  had  a 
little  before  qualified  discontents.  The  earl  of  Lincoln, 
deceived  of  his  hopes  of  the  countries  concourse  unto 
him,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporised,  and 
seeing  the  business  past  retract,  resolved  to  make  on 
where  the  king  was,  and  to  give  him  battle ;  and  there- 
i^Mm  marched  towards  Newark,  thinking  to  have  sur- 
priwd  the  town.  But  the  king  was  somewhat  before 
flttft  time  come  to  Nottingham,  where  he  called  a  coun- 
k  efl  flC wVy  at  which  was  consulted  whether  it  were  best 
I  to  protract  time,  or  speedily  to  set  upon  the  rebels. 
I  .  li  irideh  council  the  king  himself,  whose  continual 
I.  liaBanajT did  suck  in  sometimes  causeless  suspicions, 
I  wSUkfiiw  slse  knew,inclined  to  the  accelerating  a  bat- 
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tie ;  but  this  was  presently  put  out  of  doubt,  by  the 
great  aids  that  came  in  to  him  in  the  instant  of  this 
consultation,  partly  upon  missives,  and  partly  volun- 
taries, from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  persons  that  came  then  to  the  king  s 
aidjWere  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  lord  Strange, 
of  the  nobility ;  and  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  to  the 
number  of  at  least  threescore  and  ten  persons,  with  their 
companies,  making  in  the  whole,  at  the  least,  six  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  besides  the  forces  that  were  with 
the  king  before.      Whereupon  the  king,  finding  his 
army  so  bravely  reinforced,  and  a  great  alacrity  in 
all  his  men  to  fight,  was  confirmed  in  his  former  re- 
solution, and  marched  speedily,  so  as  he  put  himself 
between  the  enemy's  camp  and  Newark ;  being  loth 
their  army  should  get  the  commodity  of  that  town. 
The  earl,  nothing  dismayed,  came  forwards  that  day 
unto  a  little  village  called  Stoke,  and  there  encamped 
that  night,  upon  the  brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill.   The 
king  the  next  day  presented  him  battle  upqn  the  plain, 
the  fields  there  being  open  and  champaign.  The  earl 
courageously  came  down  and  joined  battle  with  him. 
Concerning  which  battle  the  relations  that  are  left  unto 
us  are  so  naked  and  negligent,  though  it  be  an  action  of 
so  recent  memory,  as  they  rather  declare  the  success  of 
theday,thanthe  mannerof  the  fight.  They  say,  that  the 
king  divided  his  army  into  three  battails ;  whereof  the 
vant-guard  only,  well  strengthened  with  wings,  came 
to  fight :  that  the  fight  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  and 
lasted  three  hours,  before  the  victory  inclined  either 
way ;  save  that  judgment  might  be  made  by  that  the 
king's  vant-guard  of  itself  maintained  fight  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  enemies,  the  other  two  battails  re- 
maining out  of  action,  what  the  success  was  like  to  be- 
in  the  end :  that  Martin  Swart  with  his  Germans  per- 
formed bravely, and  so  did  those  few  English  that  were 
on  that  side ;  neither  did  the  Irish  fail  in  courage  or 
fierceness;  but  being  almost  naked  men,  only  armed 
with  darts  and  skeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than  a 
fight  upon  them ;  insomuch  as  the  furious  slaughter  of 
them  was  a  great  discouragement  and  appalement  tothe 
rest :  that  there  died  upon  the  place  all  the  chieftains ; 
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tiiat  is,  the^arl  of  Lincoln,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  Francis 
lord  Lovel,  Martin  Swart,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brougfaton; 
all  making  good  the  fight,  without  any  ground  given. 
Only  of  me  lord  Lovd  there  went  a  report,  that  he 
fled,  and  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but  could  not 
recover  the  farther  side,  by  reason  of  the  steepness  of 
the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned  in  the  river.  But  another 
report  leaves  him  not  thefe,  but  that  he  lived  long  after 
in  a  cave  or  vault*  The  number  that  was  slain  in  the 
field,  was  of  the  enemy's  part  four  thousand  at  the 
least ;  and  of  the  kind's  part,  one  half  of  his  vant- 
guard,  besides  many  hurt,  but  none  of  name.  There 
were  taken  prisoners,  amongst  others,  the  counterfeit 
Plantagenet,  now  Lambert  Simnell  again,  and  the 
crafty  priest  his  tutor.  For  Lambert,  the  king  would 
not  take  his  life,  both  out  of  magnanimity,  taking  him 
but  as  an  image  of  wax,  that  others  had  tempered  and 
moulded;  and  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thidcing  that 
if  he  suffered  death,  he  would  be  forgotten  too  soon; 
but  being  kept  alive,  he  would  be  a  continual  spectacle, 
and  a  kind  of  remedy  against  the  like  enchantments  of 
people  in  time  to  come.  For  which  cause  he  was  taken 
into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base  office  in  his  kitchen ; 
so  that,  in  a  kind  of  mattacina  of  human  fortune,  he 
turned  a  broach,  that  had  worn  a  crown ;  whereas  for- 
tune commonly  doth  not  bring  in  a  comedy  or  farce 
after  a  tragedy.  And  afterward  he  was  preferred  to 
be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the  priest,  he 
was  committed  close  prisoner,  and  heard  of  no  more ; 
the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own  dangers. 

After  the  battle  thq  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where  he 
caused  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  be  made  for 
his  deliverance  and  victory.  And  that  his  devotions 
might  go  round  in  circle,  he  sent  his  banner  to  be  offered 
to  our  lady  of  Walsingham,  where  before  he  made  his 
vows.  And  thus  delivered  of  this  so  strange  an  engine, 
and  new  invention  of  fortune,  he  returned  to  his  former 
confidence  of  mind  ;  thinking  now,  that  all  his  mis- 
fortunes had  come  at  once.  But  it  fell  out  unto  him 
according  to  the  speech  of  the  common  people  in  the 
b^inning  of  his  reign,  that  said.  It  was  a  token  he 
should  reign  in  labour,  because  his  reign  began  with  a 
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sickness  of  sweat.  But  howsoever  the  king  thought 
himself  now  in  a  hayen,  yet  such  was  his  wisdom,  as 
his  confidence  did  seldom  darken  his  foresight,  espe- 
cially in  things  near  hand.  And  therefore,  awakened 
by  so  fresh  and  unexpected  dangers,  he  entered  into 
due  consideration,  as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  par- 
takers of  the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  seeds  of 
the  like  in  time  to  come :  and  withal  to  take  away  all 
shelters  and  harbours  for  discontented  persons,  where 
they  might  hatch  and  foster  rebellions,  which  after- 
ward might  gather  strength  and  motion.  And  first, 
he  did  yet  again  make  a  progress  from  Lincoln  to  the 
northern  parts,  though  it  were  indeed  rather  an  itine- 
rary circuit  of  justice  than  a  progress.  For  all  along 
as  he  went,  with  much  severity  and  strict  inquisition, 
partly  by  martial  law,  and  partly  by  commission,  were 

Sunished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels. 
Tot  all  by  death,  for  the  field  had  drawn  much  blood, 
but  by  fines  and  ransoms,  which  spared  life,  and  raised 
treasure.  Amongst  other  crimes  of  this  nature,  there 
was  diligent  inquiry  made  of  such  as  had  raised  and 
dispersed  a  bruit  of  rumour,  a  little  before  the  field 
fought,  '^  that  the  rebels  had  the  day ;  and  that  the 
^'  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king  fled." 
Whereby  it  was  supposed  that  many  succours,  which 
otherwbe  would  have  come  unto  the  king,  were  cun- 
ningly put  off  and  kept  back.  Which  charge  and 
accusation,  though  it  had  some  ground,  yet  it  was 
industriously  embraced  and  put  on  by  divers,  who 
having  been  in  themselves  not  the  best  affected  to 
the  king's  part,  nor  forward  to  come  to  his  aid,  were 
glad  to  apprehend  this  colour  to  cover  their  neglect 
and  coldness,  under  the  pretence  of  such  discourage- 
ments. Which  cunning  nevertheless  the  king  would 
not  understand,  though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in 
some  particulars,  as  his  manner  was. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  causes  of  the 
like  commotions  in  time  to  come,  the  king  began  to 
find  where  his  shoe  did  ring  him,  and  that  it  was  his 
depressing  of  the  house  of  York  that  did  rankle  and 
fester  the  affections  of  his  people.  And  therefore  being 
DOW  too  wise  to  disdain  perils  any  longer,  and  willing 
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to  give  some  contentment  in  that  kind,  at  least  fai  cere* 
mony,  he  resolved  at  least  to  proceed  to  the  coronar 
tion  of  his  queen.  And  therefore  at  his  coming  to 
London,  where  he  entered  in  state,  and  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  and  celebrated  his  victory  with  two  days  of 
devotion,  for  the  first  day  he  repaired  to  Paul's,  and 
had  the  hymn  of  Te  Deum  sung,  and  the  morrow 
after  he  went  in  procession,  and  heard  the  sermon 
at  the  cross,  the  queen  was  with  great  solemnity 
crowned  at  Westminster,  the  five-and-twentieth  of 
November,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  which  was 
about  two  years  after  the  marriage;  like  an  old  chris- 
tening, that  had  stayed  long  for  godfathers.  Which 
strange  and  unusual  distance  of  time  made  it  subject 
to  every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  act  against  his 
stomach,  and  put  upon  him  by  necessity  and  reason 
of  state.  Soon  after,  to  shew  that  it  was  now  fair 
weather  again,  and  that  the  imprisonment  of  Thomas, 
marquis  Dorset,  was  rather  upon  suspicion  of  the 
time,  than  of  the  man,  he,  the  said  marquis,  was  set 
at  liberty,  without  examination  or  other  circumstance. 
At  that  time  also  the  king  sent  an  ambassador  unto 
pope  Innocent,  signifying  unto  him  this  his  marriage ; 
and  that  now,  like  anomer  ^neas,  he  had  passed 
through  the  floods  of  his  former  troubles  and  travels, 
and  was  arrived  unto  a  safe  haven;  and  thanking 
his  holiness  that  he  had  honoured  the  celebration  of 
his  marriage  with  the  presence  of  his  ambassador; 
and  offering  both  his  person  and  the  forces  of  his 
kingdom,  upon  all  occasions,  to  do  him  service. 

The  ambassador  making  his  oration  to  the  pope,  in 
the  presence  of  the  cardinsds,  did  so  magnify  the  king 
and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the  hearers.  But 
then  he  did  again  so  extol  and  deify  the  pope,  as  made 
all  that  he  had  said  in  praise  of  his  master  and  mistress 
seem  temperate  and  passable.  But  he  was  very  honour- 
ably entertained,  and  extremely ;nuch  made  on  by  the 
pope :  who  knowing  himself  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable 
to  the  Christian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  such  echos  of  him  sounding  in  remote 
parts.     He  obtained  also  of  the  pope  a  very  just  and 
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honourable  bull,  qualifying  the  privileges  of  sanc- 
tuary, wherewith  the  king  had  been  extremely  galled, 
in  three  points. 

The  first,  that  if  any  sanctuary  man  did  by  night, 
or  otherwise,  get  out  of  sanctuary  privily,  and  commit 
mischief  and  trespass,  and  then  come  in  again,  he 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  sanctuary  for  ever  sdlter. 
The  second,  that  howsoever  the  person  of  the  sanc- 
tuary man  was  protected  from  his  creditors,  yet  his 
goods  out  of  sanctuary  should  not.  The  third,  that  if 
loiy  took  sanctuary  for  case  of  treason,  the  king  might 
iqppoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in  sanctuary. 

The  king  also,  for  the  better  securing  of  his  estate 
against  mutinous  and  malecontented  subjects,  whereof 
he  saw  the  realm  was  full,  who  might  have  their  refuge 
into  Scotland,  which  was  not  under  key,  as  the  ports 
were ;  for  that  cause  rather  than  for  any  doubt  of  hos- 
tility from  those  parts,  before  his  coming  to  London, 
when  he  was  at  Newcastle,  had  sent  a  solemn  em- 
bassage unto  James  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  to 
treat  and  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  The  ambas- 
sadors were,  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Richard  Edgcombe,  comptroller  of  the  king's  house, 
who  were  honourably  received  and  entertained  there. 
But  the  king  of  Scotland  labouring  of  the  same  disease 
that  king  nenry  did,  though  more  mortal,  as  after- 
ward appeared,  that  is,  discontented  subjects,  apt  to 
rise  and  raise  tumult,  although  in  his  own  affection 
he  did  much  desire  to  make  a  peace  with  the  king ; 
yet  finding  his  nobles  averse,  and  not  daring  to  dis- 
please them,  concluded  only  a  truce  for  seven  years : 
giving  nevertheless  promise  in  private,  that  itshould  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  during  the  two  kings'  lives. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  exercised  in  settling  his 
affairs  at  home.  But  about  this  time  brake  forth  an  occa- 
sion that  drew  him  to  look  abroad,  and  to  hearken  to 
foreign  business.  Charles  the  Eighth,  the  French  king, 
by  the  virtue  and  good  fortune  of  his  two  immediate 

EredecessoT8,Charles  the  Seventh,  his  grandfather,  and 
ewis  the  Eleventh,  his  father,  received  the  kingdom 
of  France  in  more  flourishing  and  spread  estate  than  it 
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bad  been  of  many  years  before ;  being  redintegrate  in 
those  principal  members,  which  anciently  had  been 
portions  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  were  afterward 
dissevered,  so  as  they  remained  only  in  homage,  and 
not  in  sovereignty,  being  governed  by  absolute  princes 
of  their  own,  Anjou,  Normandy,  Provence,  and  Bur- 
gundy. There  remained  only  Britain  to  be  re-united, 
and  so  the  monarchy  of  France  to  be  reduced  to  the 
ancient  terms  and  bounds. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an  am- 
bition to  re-purchase  and  re-annex  thatdutchy :  which 
his  ambition  was  a  wise  and  well-weighed  ambition : 
not  like  unto  the  ambitions  of  his  succeeding  enter- 
prises of  Italy.  For  at  that  time,  being  newly  come  to 
the  crown,  he  was  somewhat  guided  by  his  father's 
counsels,  counsels  not  counsellors,  for  his  father  was 
his  own  council,  and  had  few  able  men  about  him. 
And  that  king,  he  knew  well,  had  ever  distasted  the 
designs  of  Italy,  and  in  particular  had  an  eye  upon 
Britain.  There  were  many  circumstances  that  did  feed 
the  ambition  of  Charles- with  pregnant  and  apparent 
hopes  of  success :  the  duke  of  Britain  old,  and  enter- 
ed into  a  lethargy,  and  served  with  mercenary  coun- 
sellors, father  of  two  only  daughters,  the  one  sickly 
and  not  like  to  continue ;  king  Charles  himself  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  the  subjects  of  France  at  that 
time  well  trained  for  war,  both  for  leaders  and  sol- 
diers ;  men  of  service  being  not  yet  worn  out  since 
the  wars  of  Lewis  against  Burgundy.  He  found 
himself  also  in  peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes. 
As  for  those  that  might  oppose  to  his  enterprise,  Maxi- 
milian king  of  the  Romans,  his  rival  in  the  same  de- 
sires (as  well  for  the  dutchy,  as  the  daughter)  feeble 
in  means;  and  king  Henry  of  England  as  well  some- 
what obnoxious  to  him  for  his  favours  and  benefits, 
ashusied  in  his  particular  troubles  at  home.  There 
was  alio  a  fair  and  specious  occasion  offered  him  to 
kkie  his  :ambition,  and  to  justify  his  warring  upon 
Blilaili;£>rthat  the  duke  had  received  and  succour- 
jad  JLewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  of  the  French 
r,  which  had  taken  arms  against  their  king. 
king  Charles  being  resolved  upon  that 
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war,  knew  well  he  coald  not  receive  any  opposition 
so  potent,  as  if  king  Henry  should,  either  upon  policy 
of  3tate,  in  preventing  the  mowing  greatness  of  France, 
or  upon  gratitude  unto  the  duke  of  Britain,  for  his 
former  favours  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  espouse  that 
quarrel,  and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  the  duke. 
Therefore  he  no  sooner  heard  that  king  Henry  was 
settled  by  his  victory,  but  forthwith  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors unto  him  to  pray  his  assistance,  or  at  least  that 
he  would  stand  neutral.  Which  ambassadors  found 
die  king  at  Leicester,  and  delivered  their  embassage 
to  this  effect:  They  first  imparted  unto  the  king /die 
success  that  their  master  had  had  a  litde  before 
against  Maximilian,  in  recovery  of  certain  towns  from 
him:  which  was  done  in  a  kind  of  privacy,  and  in- 
wardness  towards  the  king;  as  if  the  French  king  did 
not  esteem  him  for  an  outward  or  formal  confederate, 
but  as  one  that  had  part  in  his  affections  and  fortunes, 
and  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  to  communicate  his 
business.  After  this  compliment,  and  some  gratula- 
tion  for  the  king's  victory,  ihey  fell  to  their  errand ; 
declaring  to  the  king.  That  their  master  was  enforced 
to  enter  into  a  just  and  necessary  war  with  the  duke 
of  Britain,  for  that  he  had  received  and  succoured 
those  that  were  traitors  and  declared  enemies  unto  his 
person  and  state.  That  they  were  no  mean,  distress- 
ed,  and  calamitous  persons  that  fled  to  him  for  re- 
fiige,  but  of  so  great  quality,  as  it  was  apj)arent  that 
they  came  not  thither  to  protect  thei^  own  fortune, 
but  to  infest  aftd  invade  his ;  the  head  of  them  being 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
the  second  person  of  France.  That  therefore,  rightly 
to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their  master's  part  a 
defensive  war  than  an  offensive ;  as  that  that  could 
not  be  omitted  or  forbom,  if  he  tendered  the  conser- 
vation of  his  own  estate ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  first 
blow  that  made  the  war  invasive,  for  that  no  wise 

}>rince  would  stay  for,  but  the  first  provocation,  or  at 
east  the  first  preparation;  nay,  that  this  war  was  ra- 
ther a  suppression  of  rebels,  dian  a  war  with  a  just 
enemy ;  where  the  case  is,  that  his  subjects,  traitors, 
Bra  received  I7  the  duke  of  Britain  bis  homager.  That 
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king  Henry  knew  well  what  went  upon  it  in  example, 
if  neighbour  princes  should  patronize  and  comfort  re- 
bels a&;ain8t  tiie  law  of  nations  and  of  leagues.    Ne- 
Terthdess  that  their  master  was  not  ignorant,  that  the 
king  had  been  beholden  to  the  duke  of  Britain  in  his 
adversity ;  as  on  the  other  side,  they  knew  he  would 
not  forget  also  the  readiness  of  their  king,  in  aiding 
him  when  the  duke  of  Britain,  or  his  mercenary  coun- 
sellors, failed  him,  and  would  have  betrayed  him ; 
and  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
oonrtesies  received  from  their  ihaster,  and  the  duke 
of  Britain :  for  that  the  duke's  might  have  ends  of 
utility  and  bargain ;  whereas  their  master's  could  not 
have  proceeded  but  out  of  entire  affection ;  for  that,  if 
it  had  been  measured  by  a  politic  line,  it  had  been 
better  for  his  affairs,  that  a  tyrant  should  have  reigned 
in  England,  troubled  and  hated,  than  such  a  prince, 
whose  virtues  could  not  fail  to  make  him  great  and 
potent,  whensoever  he  was  come  to  be  master  of  his 
afiiEurs.  But  howsoever  it  stood  for  the  point  of  obli- 
gation which  the  king  might  owe  to  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tain, yet  their  master  was  well  assured,  it  would  not 
divert  kii^  Henry  of  England  from  doing  that  that 
was  just,  nor  ever  embark  him  in  so  ill-grounded  a 
quairel.  Therefore  since  this  war,  which  their  mai^ter 
was  now  to  make,  was  but  to  deliver  himself  from  im- 
minent dangers,their  king  hoped  the  king  would  shew 
the  like  affection  to  the  conservation  of  their  master's 
estate,  as  their  master  had,  when  time  was,  shewed 
to  the  king's  acquisition  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  least, 
that  according  to  the  inclination  which  the  king  had 
ever  professed  of  peace,  he  would  look  on,  and  stand 
neutral ;  for  Uiat  their  master  could  not  with  reason 
press  him  to  undertake  part  in  the  war,  being  so  newly 
settled  and  recovered  from  intestine  seditions.     But 
touching  the  mystery  of  re-annexing  of  the  dutchy  of 
Britain  to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war,  or  by 
marris^e  with  the  daughter  of  Britain,  the  ambassa- 
dors bare  aloof  from  it  as  from  a  rock,  knowing  that 
it  made  most  against  them.     And  therefore  by  all 
means  declined  any  mention  thereof,  but  contrariwise 
ioterlMed,  in  their  conference  with  the  king,  the  as*- 
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sured  purpose  of  their  master  to  match  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maximilian ;  and  entertained  the  king  also  with 
some  wandering  discourses  of  their  king's  purpose^lo 
recover  by  arms  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
by  an  expedition  in  person;  all  to  remove  the  king 
from  all  jealousy  of  any  design  in  these  higher  parts 
upon  Britain,  otherwise  than  for  quenching  of  the  fire 
which  he  feared  might  be  kindled  in  his  own  estate. 
The  king,  after  advice  taken  with  his  council,  made 
answer  to  the  ambassadors :  and  first  returned  their 
compliment,  shewing  he  was  right  glad  of  the 
French  king's  reception  of  those  towns  from  Maxi- 
milian. Then  he  familiarly  related  some  particular 
passages  of  his  own  adventures  and  victory  passed. 
As  to  the  business  of  Britain,  the  king  answered  in 
few  words;  that  the  French  king,  and  the  duke  of 
Britain,  were  the  two  persons  to  whom  he  was 
most  obliged  of  all  men;  and  that  he  should  think 
himself  very  unhappy  if  things  should  go  so  be- 
tween them,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit  him- 
self in  gratitude  towards  them  both ;  and  that  there 
was  no  means  for  him  as  a  Christian  king,  and  a 
common  friend  to  them,  to  satisfy  all  obligations  both 
to  God  and  man,  but  to  offer  himself  for  a  mediator 
of  an  accord  and  peace  between  them ;  by  which  course 
he  doubted  not  but  their  king  s  estate,  and  honour 
both,  would  be  preserved  with  more  safety  and  less 
envy  than  by  a  war ;  and  that  he  would  spare  no  costs 
or  pains,  no  if  it  were  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  for  so  ^ood 
an  effect ;  and  concluded,  that  in  this  great  afiair,  wnich 
he  took  so  much  to  heart,  he  would  express  himself 
more  fully  by  an  embassage,  which  he  would  dis- 
patch unto  the  French  king  for  that  purpose.  And 
in  this  sort  the  French  ambassadors  were  dismissed : 
the  king  avoiding  to  understand  any  thing  touching 
the  re-annexing  of  Britain,  as  the  ambassadors  had 
avoided  to  mention  it :  save  that  he  gave  a  little  touch 
of  it  in  the  word  envy.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  king 
was  neither  so  shallow,  nor  so  ill  advertised,  as 
not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French  for  the 
investing  himself  of  Britain.  But  first,  he  was  ut- 
terly unwilling,  howsoever  he  gave  out,  to, enter  into 
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war  with  France.     A  fame  of  a  war  he  liked  well, 
but  not  an  atehievement ;  for  the  one  he  thought 
would  make  him  richer,  and  the  other  poorer ;  and  he 
was  possessed  with  many  secret  fears  touching  his  own 
people,  which  he  was  therefore  loth  to  arm,  and  put 
weapons  into  their  hands.     Yet  notwithstanding,  as  a 
prudent  and  courageous  prince,  he  was  not  so  averse 
from  a  war,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  choose  it,  ra- 
ther than  to  have  Britain  carried  by  France,  being  so 
great  and  opulent  a  dutchy ,  and  situate  so  opportunely 
to  annoy  England,  either  for  coast  or  trade.     But  the 
king's  hopes  were,  that  partly  by  negligence,  com- 
monly imputed  to  the  French,  especially  in  the  court 
of  a  young  king,  and  partly  by  the  native  power  of 
Britain  itself,  wnich  was  not  small ;  but  chiefly  in  re- 
spect of  the  great  party  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  thereby  means  to  stir 
up  civil  troubles,  to  divert  the  French  king  from  the 
enterprise  of  Britain.     And  lastly,  in  regard  of  the 
power  of  Maximilian,  who  was  corrival  to  the  French 
king  in  that  pursuit,  the  enterprise  would  either  bow 
to  a  peace,  or  break  in  itself.     In  all  which  the  king 
measured  and  valued  things  amiss,  as  afterwards  ap- 
peared.   He  sent  therefore  forthwith  to  the  French 
king  Christopher  Urswick,  his  chaplain,  a  person  by 
him  much  trusted  and  employed :  choosing  him  the  ra- 
ther, because  he  was  a  churchman,  as  best  sorting  with 
an  embassnr  of  pacification :  and  giving  him  also  a  com- 
mission, that  if  the  French  king  consented  to  treat, 
he  shoidd  thence  repair  to  the  duke  of  Britain,  and 
ripen  the  treaty  on  both  parts.     Urswick  made  decla- 
ration to  the  French  king,  much  to  the  purpose  of 
the  king's  answer  to  the  French  ambassadors  here, 
instilling  also  tenderly  some  overture  of  receiving  to 
grace  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  some  taste  of  condi- 
tions of  accord.     But  the  French  king  on  the  other 
side  proceeded  not  sincerely,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
art  and  dissimulation  in  this  treaty;  having  for  his 
end,  to  gain  time,  and  so  put  off  the  "English  succours 
under  hope  of  peace,  till  he  had  got  good  footing  in 
Britain  by  force  of  arms.     Wherefore  he  answered 
the.  anibaissador,  thi^  he  would  put  himself  into  ib?i. 
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king^s  hands,  and  make  htm  arbiter  of  the  peace ; 
and  willingly  consented,  that  the  ambassador  should 
siraightways  pass  into  Britain,  to  signify  this  his  con* 
sent,  and  to  know  the  duke's  mind  likewise ;  well  fore* 
seeing  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  the  duke 
of  Bntain  was  wholly  led,  taking  himself  to  be  upon 
terms  irreconcileable  with  him,  would  admit  of  no 
treaty  of  peace.  Whereby  he  should  in  one,  both  ge* 
nerally  abroad  veil  over  his  ambition,  and  win  the  re- 
putation of  just  and  moderate  proceedings ;  and  should 
withal  endear  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  king  of 
England,  as  one  that  had  committed  all  to  his  will ; 
nay  and,  which  was  yet  more  fine,  make  faith  in  him, 
that  although  he  went  on  with  the  war,  yet  it  should 
be  but  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  to  bend  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  other  party  to  accept  of  peace ;  and  so  the 
king  should  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming  and  pro* 
secution;  but  the  treaty  to  be  kept  on  foot  to  the 
very  last  instant,  till  he  were  master  of  the  field. 

Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king  wisely 
laid,  all  things  fell  out  as  he  expected.  For  when  the 
English  ambassador  came  to  the  court  of  Britain,  the 
duke  was  then  scarcely  perfect  in  his  memory,  and 
all  things  were  directed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
gave  audience  to  the  chaplain  Urswick,  and  upon  his 
embassage  delivered  made  answer  in  somewhat  high 
terms:  That  the  duke  of  Britain  having  been  an 
host,  and  a  kind  of  parent  or  foster-fatiber  to  the 
king,  in  his  tenderness  of  age  and  weakness  of  for* 
tune,  did  look  for  at  this  time  from  king  Henry,  the 
renowned  king  of  England,  rather  brave  troops  for 
his  succours,  tiian  a  vain  treaty  of  peace.  And  if 
the  king  could  forget  the  good  offices  of  the  duke 
done  unto  him  aforetime;  yet,  he  knew  well,  he 
would  in  his  wisdom  consider  of  the  future,  how 
much  it  imported  his  own  safety  and  reputation,  both 
in  foreign  parts,  and  with  his  own  people,  not  so  suf- 
fer Britain,  the  old  confederates  of  England,  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  France,  and  so  many  good  ports  and 
strong  towns  upon  the  coast  be  in  the  command  of 
so  potent  a  neighbour  king,  and  so  ancient  an  enemy : 
AikI  therefore  hnmbly  desired  the  king  to  think  of  diis 
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business  as  his  own :  and  therewith  brake  off,  and 
denied  any  farther  conference  for  treaty. 

Urswick  returned  first  to  the  French  king,  and  re- 
lated to  him  what  passed.  Who  finding  things 
to  sort  to  his  desire,  took  hold  of  them,  and  saia ; 
That  the  ambassador  might  perceive  now  that,  which 
he  for  his  part  partly  imagined  before.  That  consi- 
dering in  what  nands  the  duke  of  Britain  was,  there 
would  be  no  peace  but  by  a  mixed  treaty  of  force  and 
persuasion :  and  therefore  he  would  go  on  with  the 
one,  and  desired  the  king  not  to  desist  from  the 
other.  But  for  his  own  part,  he  did  faithfully  pro* 
mise  to  be  still  in  the  king^s  power,  to  rule  him  in 
the  matter  of  peace.  This  was^  accordingly  repre- 
sented unto  the  king  by  Urswick  at  his  return,  and 
in  such  a  fashion,  as  if  the  treaty  were  in  no  sort 
desperate,  but  rather  stayed  for  a  better  hour,  till  the 
hammer  had  wrought  and  beat  the  party  of  Britain 
more  pliant  Whereupon  there  passed  continually 
packets  and  dispatches  between  the  two  kings,  from 
die  one  out  of  desire,  and  from  the  other  out  of  dissi- 
mulation, about  the  negociation  of  peace.  The  French 
king  meanwhile  invaded  Britain  with  great  forces, 
and  distressed  the  city  of  Nantz  with  a  strait  siege, 
and,  as  one,  who  though  he  had  no  great  judgment, 
yet  had  that,  that  he  could  dissemble  at  home,  the 
more  he  did  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  more 
he  did,  at  the  same  time,  urge  the  solicitation  of  the 
peace.  Insomuch  as  during  the  siege  of  Nantz,  after 
many  letters  and  particular  messages,  the  better  to 
maintain  his  dissimulation,  and  to  refresh  the  treaty, 
he  sent  Bernard  D'Aubigney,  a  person  of  good  qua- 
lity, to  the  king,  eamesUy  to  desire  him  to  make  an 
end  of  the  business  howsoever. 

The  king  was  no  less  ready  to  revive  and  quicken 
the  treaty ;  and  thereupon  sent  three  commissioners, 
the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  Sir  Richard  Tunstal,  and 
diaplain  Urswick  formerly  employed,  to  do  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  manage  the  treaty  roundly  and 
strongly. 

Al^ut  this  time  the  lord  Woodvile,  uncle  to  the 
qpeen^  a  valiant  gentleman,  and  desirous  oC  Idlodgw 
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sued  to  the  king  that  he  might  raise  some  power  of 
voluntaries  under*hand,  and  without  licence  or  pass- 
port (wherein  the  king  might  any  ways  appear)  go 
to  the  aid  :of  the  duke  of  Britain.  The  king  denied 
his  request,  or  at  least  seemed  so  to  do,  and  laid  strait 
commandment  upon  him,  that  he  should  not  stir,  for 
that  the  king  thought  his  honour  would  suffer  there- 
in, during  a  treaty,  to  better  a  party.  Nevertheless 
this  lord,  either  being  unruly,  or  out  of  conceit  that 
the  king  would  not  iawardly  dislike  that,  which  he 
would  not  openly  avow,  sailed  directly  over  into  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  whereof  he  was  governor,  and  levied  a 
fair  troop  of  four  hundred  men^  and  with  them  passed 
over  into  Britain,  and  joined  himself  with  the  duke's 
forces.  The  news  whereof,  when  it  came  to  the 
French  court,  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 
fury,  as  the  English  ambassadors  were  not  without 
peril  to  be  outraged.  But  the  French  king,  both  to 
preserve  the  privilege  of  ambassadors,  and  being  con- 
scious to  himself,  that  in  the  business  of  peace  he  him- 
self was  the  greater  dissembler  of  the  two,  forbad  all 
injuries  of  fact  or  word  against  their  persons  or  fol- 
lowers. And  presently  came  an  agent  from  the  king, 
to  purge  himself  touchii^  the  lord  Woodvile  s  goiiig 
over ;  using  for  a  principal  argument,  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was  without  his  privity,  for  that  the  troops 
were  so  small,  as  neither  had  the  face  of  a  succour  by 
authority,  nor  could  much  advance  the  Britain  afiairs. 
To  which  message  although  the  French  king  gave  no 
full  credit,  yet  he  made  fair  weather  with  the  king, 
and  seemed  satisfied.  Soon  after  the  English  ambas- 
sadors returned,  having  two  of  them  been  likewise 
with  the  duke  of  Britain,  and  found  things  in  no  other 
terms  than  they  were  before.  Upon  their  return,  they 
informed  the  king  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  how  far 
the  French  king  was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace; 
and  therefore  he  was  now  to  advise  of  some  other 
course ;  neither  was  the  king  himself  led  all  this  while 
with  credulity  merely,  as  was  generally  supposed ;  but 
his  error  was  not  so  much  facility  of  belief,  as  an  ill- 
measuring  of  the  forces  of  the  oUier  party. 

For,  as  was  partly  touched  before,  the  king  had  cast 
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the  business  thus  with  himself.  He  took  it  for  granted 
in  his  own  judgment,  that  the  war  of  Britain,  in  respect 
of  the  strength  of  the  towns  and  of  the  party,  could 
not  speedily  come  to  a  period.  For  he  conceived,  that 
the  counsels  of  a  war,  that  was  undertaken  by  the 
French  king,  then  childless,  against  an  heir  apparent 
of  France,  would  be  very  faint  and  slow ;  and,  besides, 
that  it  was  not  possible,  but  that  the  state  of  France 
should  be  embroiled  with  some  troubles  and  alterations 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  conceived  like- 
wise, that  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  a 
prince  warlike  and  potent ;  who,  he  made  account, 
would  give  succours  to  the  Britains  roundly.    So  then 

{'udging  it  would  be  a  work  of  time,  he  laid  his  plot, 
low  he  might  best  make  use  of  that  time  for  his  own 
affairs.  Wnerein  first  he  thought  to  make  his  v«mtage 
upon  his  parliament ;  knowing  that  they  being  affec- 
tionate unto  the  quarrel  of  Britain,  would  give  treasure 
largely :  which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  might  draw 
forUi,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up.  And 
because  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon  the  busi- 
ness, he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  deceived,  and  lulled 
asleep  by  the  French,  than  to  be  backward  in  himself; 
considering  his  subjects  were  not  so  fully  capable  of  the 
reasons  of  state,  which  made  him  hold  back.  Where- 
fore to  all  these  purposes  he  saw  no  other  expedient, 
than  to  set  and  keep  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of 
peace,  laying  it  down,  and  taking  it  up  again,  as  the 
occurrence  required.  Besides,  he  had  in  consideration 
the  point  of  honour,  in  bearing  the  blessed  person  of 
a  pacificator.  He  thought  likewise  to  make  use  of 
the  envy  that  the  French  king  met  with,  by  occasion 
of  this  war  of  Britain,  in  strengthening  himself  with 
new  alliances ;  as  namely,  that  of  Ferdinando  of 
Spain,  with  whom  he  had  ever  a  consent  even  in  na- 
ture and  customs ;  and  likewise  with  Maximilian,  who 
was  particularly  interested.  So  that  in  substance  he 
promised  himself  money,  honour,  friends,  and  peace  in 
the  end.  But  those  things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortu- 
nate and  succeed  in  all  parts  ;  for  that  great  affairs 
are  commonly  too  rough  and  stubborn  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of  wit  -  The  1^% 
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wafi  likewise  deceived  iii  his  two  main  grounds.  For 
tIAough  he  had  reason  to  conceive  that  the  council 
of  Fnnce  would  be  wary  to  put  the  king  into  a  war 
against  the  heir  apparent  of  France  ;  yet  he  did  not 
consider  that  Charles  was  not  guided  by  any  of  the 
principal  of  the  blood  or  nobility,  but  by  mean  men, 
who  would  make  it  their  master-piece  of  credit  and 
fiivour,  to  give  venturous  counsels,  which  no  CTcat  or 
wise  man  aurst  or  would.  And  for  Maximuian,  he 
was  thought  then  a  greater  matter  than  he  was ;  his 
unstable  and  necessitous  courses  being  not  then 
known. 

After  consultation  with  the  ambassadors,  who 
brought  him  no  other  news  than  he  expected  before, 
though  he  would  not  seem  to  know  it  till  then,  he 
presently  summoned  his  parliament,  and  in  open  par^ 
iiament  pronounced  the  cause  of  Britain  to  both 
houses,  by  his  chancellor  Morton,  archbishop  of 
Canteibury,  who  spake  to  this  effect. 

*'  My  lord  and  masters,  the  king's  grace,  our  so- 
^^  vereiffn  lord,  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  unto 
you  the  causes  that  have  moved  him  at  this  time  to 
summon  this  his  parliament ;  which  I  shall  do  in 
^  few  words,  craving  pardon  of  his  grace,  and  you 
^^  all,  if  I  perform  it  not  as  I  would. 

'^  His  CTace  doth  first  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he 
^^  retainem  in  thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty 
^*  shewed  to  him  by  you,  at  your  last  meeting,  in 
establishment  of  his  royalty  :  freeing  and  discharg- 
ing of  his  partakers,  and  confiscation  of  his  traitors 
^'  and  rebels  ;  more  than  which  could  not  come  from 
**  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  in  one  action.  This  he 
^^  taketh  so  well  at  your  hands,  as  he  hath  made  it  a 
^^  resolution  to  himself,  to  communicate  with  so  loving 
and  well-approved  subjects,  in  all  afiairs  that  are 
of  public  nature,  at  home  or  abroad. 
"  Two  therefore  are  the  causes  of  your  present 
assembling :  the  one,  a  foreign  business ;  the  other, 
"  matter  of  government  at  home. 

"  The  French  king,  as  no  doubt  we  have  heard, 
'^  maketh  at  this  present  hot  war  upon  the  duke  of 
'^  Britain,  His  army  is  now  before  Nantz,  and  holdeth 
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*^  it  straitly  besieged,  being  the  principal  cify,  if  not 
''  in  ceremony  and  pre-eminence,  yet  in  strength  and 
*'  wealth,  of  that  dutchy .    Ye  may  guess  at  his  hopes, 
^^  by  his  attempting  of  the  hardest  part  of  the  war  first. 
'^  The  cause  of  this  war  he  knoweth  best     He  al- 
^^  ledgeth  the  entertaining  and  succouring  of  the  duke 
*^  of  Orleans,  and  some  other  French  lords^  whom  the 
^^  king  taketh  for  his  enemies.  Others  divine  of  other 
*^  matters.     Both  parts  have,  by  their  ambassadors, 
^^  divers  times  prayed  the  king  s  aids ;  the  French 
*^  king  aids  or  neutrality  ;  the  Britains  aids  simply : 
*^  for  so  their  case  requireth.     The  king,  as  a  Chris- 
<<  tian  prince,  and  blessed  son  of  the  holy  Church,  hath 
^^  offeied  himself,  as  a  meditator,  to  treat  of  peace  be- 
^^  tween  them.     The  French  king  yielded  to  treat,  but 
**  will  not  stay  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     The  Bri- 
'^  tains,  that  desire  peace  most,  hearken  to  it  least ;  not 
^^  upon  confidence  or  stiffness,  but  upon  distrust  of 
^^  true  meaning,  seeing  the  war  goes  on.     So  as  the 
^^  king,  after  as  much  pains  and  care  to  effect  a  peace, 
<<  as  ever  he  took  in  any  business,  not  being  able  to 
^^  remove  the  prosecution  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  dis- 
^^  trust  on  the  other,  caused  by  that  prosecution,  hath 
^^  let  fall  the  treaty;  not  repenting  of  it,  but  despair- 
*^  ing  of  it  now,  as  not  likely  to  success.     Therefore 
^^  by  this  narrative  you  now  understand  the  state  of 
^*  the  question,  whereupon  the  king  prayeth  your 
**  advice ;  which  is  no  other,  but  miether  he  shall 
enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  defensive  war  for  the 
Britains  against  France  ? 

And  the  better  to  open  your  understandings  in 
this  affair,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  to  say 
^^  somewhat  to  you  from  him,  of  the  persons  that  do 
^^  intervene  in  this  business ;  and  somewhat  of  the 
consequence  thereof,  as  it  hath  relation  to  this 
*^  kingdom,  and  somewhat  of  the  example  of  it  in 
^^^  general:  makingnevertheless  no  conclusion  or  judg- 
^^  roent  of  any  point,  until  his  grace  hath  received 
^^  your  faithful  and  politic  advices. 

'*  First,  for  the  king  our  sovereign  himself,  who  is 
^^  the  principal  person  you  are  to  eye  in  this  business ; 
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^  his  grace  doth  profess,  that  he  truly  and  constantly 
desireth  to  reign  in  peace.  But  his  grace  saith,  he 
will  neither  buy  peace  with  dishonour,  nor  take  it  up 
at  interest  of  danger  to  ensue ;  but  shall  think  it  a 
^^  good  change,  if  it  please  God  to  change  the  inward 
^^  troubles  and  seditions,  wherewith  he  hath  been  hi- 
^^  therto  exercised,  into  an  honourable  foreign  war. 
And  for  the  other  two  persons  in  this  action,  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Britain,  his  grace  doth 
^'  declare  unto  you,  that  they  be  the  men  unto  whom 
'*  he  is  of  all  otherfriends  and  allies  mostbounden :  the 
'^  one  having  held  over  him  his  hand  of  protection  from 
^^  the  tyrant;  the  other  having  reached  forth  unto  him 
his  hand  of  help  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  So 
that  his  affection  towards  them  in  his  natural  person 
is  upon  equal  terms.  And  whereas  you  may  have 
^^  heard,  that  his  grace  was  enforced  to  fly  out  of  Bri- 
''  tain  into  France,  for  doubts  of  being  betrayed  ;  his 
^^  grace  would  not  in  any  sort  have  that  reflect  upon 
^^  the  duke  of  Britain,  in  defacement  of  his  former 
'^  benefits;  for  that  he  is  throughly  informed,  that  it 
^^  was  but  the  practice  ofsome  corrupt  persons  about 
^^  him»  during  the  time  of  his  sickness,  altogether 
"  without  his  consent  or  privity. 

'^  But  howsoever  these  diings  do  interest  his  grace 
'^  in  this  particular,  yet  he  knoweth  well,  that  the 
'^  higher  bond  that  tieth  him  to  procure  by  all  means 
^^  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  loving  subjects,  doth 
'^  disinterest  him  of  these  obligations  of  gratitude, 
'^  otherwise  than  thus ;  that  if  his  grace  be  forced  to 
'^  make  a  war,  he  do  it  without  passion  or  ambition. 
'*  For  the  consequence  of  this  action  towards  this 
'^  kingdom,  it  is  much  as  the  French  kings  intention 
"  is.  For  if  it  be  no  more,  but  to  range  his  subjects 
"to  reason,  who  bear  themselves  stout  upon  the 
"  strength  of  the  duke  of  Britain,  it  is  nothing  to  us. 
"  But  if  it  be  in  the  French  king's  purpose,  or  if  it 
^*  should  not  be  in  his  purpose,  yet  if  it  shall  follow  all 
"  one,  as  if  it  were  isought,  that  the  French  king  shall 
"  make  a  province  of  Britain,  and  join  it  to  the  crown 
"  of  France ;  then  it  is  worthy  the  consideration,  how 
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this  may  import  England,  as  well  in  the  increase- 
ment  of  the  greatness  of  France,  by  the  addition  of 
such  a  country,  that  stretcheth  his  boughs  unto  our 
seas,  as  in  depriving  this  nation,  and  leavingit  naked 
^^  of  so  firm  and  assured  confederates  as  the  Britons 
"  have  always  been.  For  then  it  will  come  to  pass, 
'^  that  whereas  not  long  since  this  realm  was  mighty 
^^  upon  the  continent,*  first  in  territory,  and  after  in 
'^  alliance,  in  respect  of  Burgundy  and  Britain,  which 
^^  were  confederates  indeed,  but  dependent  confede- 
^^  rates ;  now  the  one  being  already  cast,  partly  into 
^^  the  greatness  of  France;  and  partly  into  that  of 
^^  Austria,  the  other  is  like  wholly  to  be  cast  into  the 
'^  greatness  of  France ;  and  this  island  shall  remain 
^^  confined  in  effect  within  the  salt  waters,  and  girt 
^^  about  with  the  coast  countries  of  two  mighty  mo- 
"  narchs. 

^^  For  the  example,  it  resteth  likewise  upon  the 
*'  same  question  upon  the  French  king's  intent.  For 
^^  if  Britain  be  carried  and  swallowed  up  by  France, 
'^  as  the  world  abroad,  apt  to  impute  and  construe  the 
^^  actions  ofprinces  to  ambition, conceive  it  will;  then 
^Mt  is  an  example  very  dangerous  and  universal,  that 
'^  the  lesser  neighbour  state  should  be  devoured  of  the 
"  greater.  For  this  may  be  the  case  of  Scotland  to- 
"  wards  England ;  ofPortugal  towards  Spain;  of  the 
smaller  estates  of  Italy  towards  the  greater;  and  so 
of  Germany ;  or  as  if  some  of  you  of  the  commons 
"  might  not  live  and  dwell  safely  besides  some  of 
"  tibese  great  lords.  And  the  bringing  in  of  this  ex- 
'^  ample  will  be  chiefly  laid  to  Uie  king's  charge,  as 
"  to  him  that  was  most  interested,  and  most  able  to 
^'  forbid  it.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  there  is  so 
"  fair  a  pretext  on  the  French  king's  part,  and  yet 
"  pretext  is  never  wanting  to^  power,  in  regard  Ae 
<<  danger  imminent  to  his  own  estate  is  such,  as  may 
^  maK  this  enterprise  seem  rather  a  work  of  neces- 
'^  sity  than  of  ambition,  as  doth  in  reason  correct  the 
<^  danger  of  the  example.  For  that  the  example  of 
^*  that  which  is  done  m  a  man's  own  defence,  cannot 
^'  be  dsogevous;  because  it  is  in  another's  power  to 
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'^  avoid  it.  But  in  all  this  business,  the  king  remits 
'*  himself  to  your  grave  and  mature  adyice,  wWie- 
*f  upon  he  purposeth  to  rely." 

This  was  the  effect  of  the  lord  chancellor's  speech 
touching  the  cause  of  Biritain ;  for  the  king  had  com- 
manded him  to  cany  it  so,  93  to  affect  the  parliament 
towards  the  business;  but  without  engaging  the  king 
ip  any  express  declaratian. 
The  chancellor  went  on : 

"  For  that  which  may  concern  the  government  at 
**  home,  the  king  hathcommanded  me  to  say  unto  you, 
**  that  he  thinketh  there  was  never  any  king,  for  the 
'^  small  time  that  he  hath  reigned,had  greater  and  juster 
"  causeof  the  two  contrary  passions  ofjoy  and  sorrow, 
**  than  his  grace  hath.  Jov,  in  respect  of  the  rare  and 
"  visible  favours  of  Almighty  God,  in  girding  the  im- 
'^  perial  sword  upon  his  side,  and  assisting  the  same  his 
'^  sword  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  likewise  in  bless- 
''  ing  mih  with  so  many  good  and  loving  servants  and 
"  subjects  which  have  never  failed  to  give  him  faithful 
'^  counsel,  ready  obedience,  and  courageous  defence. 
^^  Sorrow,  for  that  it  hath  not  pleased  God  to  suffer  him 
^*  to  sheath  his  sword,  as  he  greatly  desired,  otherwise 
^'  than  for  administration  of  justice,  but  that  he  hath 
"  been  forced  to  draw  it  so  oft,  to  cut  off  traitorous  and 
"  disloyal  subjects,  whom,  it  seems,  God  hath  left,  a 
'^  few  amongst  many  good,  as  the  Canaanites  amongst 
the  people  of  Israel,  to  be  thorns  in  their  sides,  to 
tempt  and  try  them;  though  the  end  hath  been 
"  always,  God's  name  be  blessed  therefore,  that  the 
^'  destruction  hath  fallen  upon  their  own  heads. 

"  Wherefore  his  grace  saith ;  That  he  seeth  that  it 
^'  is  not  the  blood  spilt  in  the  field  that  will  save  the 
^^  blood  in  the* city;  nor  the  marshal  s  sword  that  will 
^'  set  this  kingdom  in  perfect  peace :  but  that  the  ti;ue 
^^  way  is,  to  stop  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  rebellion 
**  in  their  beginnings ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  devise, 
"  confirm,  and  quicken  good  and  wholesome  laws 
^'  against  riots,  and  unlawful  assemblies  of  people, 
^'  smd  all  combinations,  and  confederacies  of  them,  by 
'^  liveri^,  tokens,  and  other  badges  of  £i^^us  de- 


poideMe;  dai Ike  pcaee  of  dn  knd  ini^  hv  diQM 
oidm>nce<^>s  by  bMsof  iw>a>  be  301011%  booiid  ui 
mnd  stresgdiaMdt  tad  all  fottcv  bodi  m  cow^ 
coontiyy  ud  prirmte  booses^  be  sttp^^  Tbecare 
beieo^  wbidi  so  mucb  cooceroelk  Tour$dT^  tnd 
wbkk  Ibe  natnre  oi  die  tunes  dotb  instrady  cmll 
fiur,  bis  gnce  commoids  to  yovur  wisdoms. 

And  becsooEse  it  is  diekiii^^  desiie^dimttbispeec^ 
wberein  be  bopedi  to  goirem  and  maintain  yoa>  do 
not  bear  only  nnto  you  lea^es^  for  yon  to  sit  undet 
tbe  sbade  of  tbem  in  safety;  but  also  sbould  bear 
you  firuit  of  ndies,  wealtb,  and  plenty:  dierefore  bis 
grace  pravs  you  to  take  into  consideration  matter  of 
trade,  as  also  die  manofiactures  of  tbe  kingdom*  and 
to  repress  tbe  bastard  and  barren  employment  of 
monies  to  usury  and  unlawful  excbanges ;  tbat  tbey 
may  be,  as  tbeir  natural  use  is,  turned  upon  oom* 
merce,  and  lawflil  and  royal  trading.  Ana  likewise 
that  our  people  be  set  on  work  in  arts  and  bandi* 
crafls ;  tbat  tibe  realm  may  subsist  more  of  itself; 
tbat  idleness  be  aYoided,  and  the  draininflr  out  of  our 
treasure  for  foreign  manufactures  stopped.  But  you 
are  not  to  rest  here  onl^>  but  to  provide  farther,  Uiat 
whatsoever  merchandise  shall  oe  brought  in  from 
^^  beyond  the  seas,  may  be  employed  upon  the  com- 
modities of  this  land;  whereby  tne  kingdom's  stock 
^^  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from  being 
^'  diminished  by  any  over^trading  of  the  foreigner. 

^^  And  lastly,  because  the  li^g  is  well  assured,  that 
"  you  would  not  have  him  poor,  that  wishes  you  rich; 
''  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will  hare  care,  ai  well 
'^  to  maintain  his  revenues  of  customs  and  all  other 
'*  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your  loving  aids, 
''  if  die  case  shall  so  require.  The  rather,  for  that 
''  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  husband,  and  but  a 
*^  steward  in  effect  for  the  public ;  and  that  what  comoi 
''  from  you,  is  but  as  moistore  drawn  from  the  eartbf. 
which  gathers  into  a  cbud,  and  falls  back  upon  th4 
earth  again.  And  you  know  wdl,  how  tbe  kingdomi 
^^  aboutyou  grow  more  and  more  in  greatness,  and  the 
''  times  are  stirring;  and  therefore  not  fit  to  find  the 
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"  king  with  an  empty  purse.  More  I  have  not  to 
^'  say  to  you ;  and  wish,  that  what  hath  been  said 
"  had  been  better  expressed :  but  that  your  wisdoms 
^^  and  good  affections  will  supply.  God  bless  your 
"  doings." 

It  was  no  hard  matter  to  dispose  and  affect  the  par- 
liament in  this  business ;  as  well  in  respect  of  the  emu- 
lation between  the  nations,  and  the  envy  at  the  late 
growth  of  the  French  monarchy ;  as  in  regard  of  the 
danger  to  suffer  the  French  to  make  their  approaches 
upon  England,  by  obtaining  so  goodly  a  maritime  pro- 
vince, full  of  sea -towns  and  havens,  that  might  do  mis- 
chief to  the  English,  either  by  invasion,  or  by  inter- 
ruption of  traffic.  The  parliament  was  also  moved 
with  the  point  of  oppression ;  for  although  the  French 
seemed  to  speak  reason,  yet  arguments  are  ever  with 
multitudes  too  weak  for  suspicions.  Wherefore  they 
did  advise  the  king  roundly  to  embrace  the  Britons' 

Suarrel,  and  to  send  them  speedy  aids ;  and  with  much 
lacrity  and  forwardness  granted  to  die  king  a  great 
rate  of  subsidy,  in  contemplation  of  these  aids.  But 
the  king,  both  to  keep  a  decency  towards  the  French 
king,  to  whom  he  profest  himself  to  be  obliged,  and 
indeed  desirous  rather  to  ^ew  war  than  to  make  it; 
sent  new  solemn  ambassadors  to  intimate  unto  him 
the  decree  of  his  estates,  and  to  iterate  his  motion, 
that  the  French  would  desist  from  hostility ;  or  if  war 
must  follow,  to  desire  him  to  take  it  in  good  part,  if 
at  the  motion  of  his  people,  who  were  sensible  of  the 
cause  of  the  Britons,  as  their  ancient  friends  and  con- 
federates, he  did  send  them  succours ;  with  protesta- 
tion nevertheless,  that,  to  save  all  treaties  and  laws  of 
iriendship,  he  had  limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid 
of  the  Britons,  but  in  no  wise  to  war  upon  the  French, 
otherwise  than  as  they  maintained  the  possession  of 
Britain.  But  before  this  formal  ambassage  arrived^the 
party  of  the  duke  had  received  a  great  blow,  and  grew 
to  manifest  declination.  For  near  the  town  of  St. 
Alban  in  Britain,  a  battle  had  been  given,  where  the 
Britons  were  overthrown,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  taken  prisoners,  there  being 
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slain  on  the  Britons'  part  six  thousand  men,  and 
amongst  them  the  lord  Woodvile,  and  almost  all  his 
soldiers,  valiantly  fighting.  And  of  the  French  par^ 
one  thousand  two  hundred,  with  their  leader  James 
Galeot,  a  great  commander. 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  came  over  into  Eng- 
land»  it  was  time  for  the  king,  who  now  had  no  sub- 
terfuge to  continue  farther  treaty,  and  saw  before  his 
eyes  that  Britain  went  so  speedily  for  lost,  contrary  to 
his  hopes :  knowing  also  that  with  his  people,  and 
foreigners  both,  he  sustained  no  small  envy  and  disre- 
putation for  his  former  delays,  to  dispatch  with  all 
possible  speed  his  succours  into  Britain ;  which  he  did 
under  the  conduct  of  Robert,  lord  Brdoke,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  choice  men  well  armed  ; 
who  having  a  fair  wind,  in  few  hours  landed  in  Britain, 
and  joined  themselves  forthwith  to  those  Briton  forces 
that  remained  afler  the  defeat,  and  marched  straight  on 
to  find  the  enemy,  and  encamped  fast  by  them.  The 
French  wisely  husbanding  the  possession  of  a  victory, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  courage  of  the  English, 
especially  when  they  are  fresh,  kept  themselves  within 
their  trenches,  being  strongly  lodged,  and  resolved 
not  to  give  battle.  But  meanwhile,  to  harass  and 
weary  &e  English,  they  did  upon  all  advantages  set 
upon  them  with  their  light  horse ;  wherein  neverthe- 
less they  received  commonly  loss,  especially  by 
means  of  the  English  archers. 

But  upon  these  atchievements  Francis,  duke  of 
Britain,  deceased ;  an  accident  that  the  king  might 
easily  have  foreseen,  and  ought  to  hav^  reckoned  upon 
and  provided  for,  but  that  the  point  of  reputation, 
when  news  first  came  of  the  battle  lost,  that  some- 
what must  be  done,  did  overbear  the  reason  of  war. 

After  the  duke*s  decease,  the  principal  persons  of 
Britain,  partly  bought,  partly  through  faction,  put  all 
things  into  confusion ;  so  as  the  English  not  finding 
head  or  body  with  whom  to  join  their  forces,  and 
being  in  jealousy  of  friends,  as  well  as  in  danger  of 
enemies,  and  the  winter  begun,  returned  home  five 
months  after  their  landing.  So  the  battle  of  St.  Alban, 
the  death  of  the  duke,  and  the  retire  of  the  l&n^xfSti 
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succours,  were,  after  some  time,  the  causes  of  the 
loss  of  that  dutchy ;  which  action  some  accounted  as 
a  Uemi^  of  the  king's  judgment,  but  most  but  as 
the  misfortune  of  his  times. 

But  howsoever  the  temporary  fruit  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  their  aid  and  advice  given  for  Britain,  took 
not,  nor  prospered  not ;  y&t  the  lasting  fruit  of  parlia- 
ment, which  is  good  and  wholesome  laws,  did  pros- 
per, and  dodi  yet  continue  to  this  day.  For,  according 
tx>  the  lord  chancellor's  admonition,  there  were  that 
parliament  divers  excellent  laws  ordained  concerning 
tiie  points  which  the  king  recommended. 

First,  die  authority  of  the  star-chamber,  which 
before  subsisted  by  the  ancient  common  laws  of  the 
realm,  was  confirmed  in  certain  cases  by  act  of  par- 
liament, l^is  court  is  one  of  the  sagest  and  noblest 
institutions  of  this  kingdom.  For  in  the  distribution  of 
courts  of  ordinary  Justice,  besides  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, in  which  distribution  the  king^  bench  holdeth 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the  common-place  pleas  civil, 
the  exchequer  pleas  concerning  the  king's  revenue, 
and  the  chancery  the  pretorian  power  for  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  law,  in  case  of  extremity,  by  the  con- 
science of  a  good  man ;  there  was  nevertheless  always 
reserved  a  high  and  pre-eminent  power  to  the  king  s 
council  in  causes  that  might  inexample  or  consequence 
concern  the  state  of  the  commonwealth ;  which  if  dtey 
were  criminal,  the  council  used  to  sit  in  the  chamber 
called  the  «tar-chamber ;  if  civil,  in  the  white-changer 
or  white-hall.  And  as  the  chancery  had  the  pretorian 
power  for  equity;  so  the  stapr-chamber  had  the  censo- 
rian  power  for  <^nces  under  the  degree  of  capital. 
This  court  of  star-<^hamber  is  compounded  of  good 
elements,  for  it  consisteth  of  four  kinds  of  persons, 
counsellors,  peers,  prelates,  and  chief  judges.  It  dis- 
cemeth  also  principally  of  four  kinds  of  causes,  forces, 
frauds,  crimes  vanous  of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoa- 
tions  or  middle  acts  towards  crimes  capital  or  heinous, 
not  actually  committed  or  perpetrated.  But  that  which 
was  principally  aimed  at  by  this  act  was  force,  and  the 
two  chief  supports  of  force,  combination  of  multitudes, 
and  maiDtenance  or  headship  of  great  persons. 
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and  the  day,  allowed  to  the  party's  suit  by  way  of 
appeal;  and  that  it  was  found  by  experience,  that 
the  party  was  many  times  compounded  with,  and 
n^y  times  wearied  with  the  suit,  so  that  in  the  end 
such  suit  was  let  fall,  and  by  that  time  the  matter  was 
in  a  manner  forgotten,  and  thereby  prosecution  at 
the  king's  suit  by  indictment,  whicli  is  ever  best^ 
Jlagrante  crimine^  neglected ;  it  was  ordained,  that 
the  suit  by  indictment  might  be  taken  as  well  at  any 
time  within  the  year  and  the  day,  as  after ;  not  pre- 
judicing nevertheless  the  party's  suit. 

The  king  began  also  then,  as  well  in  veisdom  as  in 
justice,  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy,  ordain- 
ing that  clerks  convict  should  be  burned  in  the  hand ; 
both  because  they  might  taste  of  some  corporal  pu« 
nishment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a  brand  of  in- 
famy. But  for  this  good  act's  sake,  the  king  himself 
was  after  branded,  by  Perkin's  proclamation,  for  an 
execrable  breaker  of  the  rites  of  holy  church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of  the 
country ;  by  which  law  the  king's  officers  and  farmers 
were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  in  case  of  un- 
lawful retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs  and  unlawful 
assemblies. 

These  were  the  laws  that  were  made  for  repressing 
of  force,  which  those  times  did  chiefly  require  ;  and 
were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are  found  fit  for 
all  succeeding  times,  and  so  continue  to  this  day. 

There  were  also  made  good  and  politic  laws  that 
parliament,  against  usury,  which  is  the  bastard  use 
of  money ;  and  against  unlawful  chievances  and  ex- 
changes, which  is  bastard  usury ;  and  also  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  king's  customs ;  and  for  the  employment  of 
the  procedures  of  foreign  commodities,  brought  in  by 
merchant-strangers,  upon  the  native  commodities  of 
the  realm ;  together  with  some  other  laws  of  less 
importance. 

out  howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament  did 
bear  good  and  wholesome  fruit;  yet  the  subsidy  grant- 
ed at  the  same  time  bare  a  fruit  dhat  proved  harsh  and 
bitter.  All  was  inned  at  last  into  the  king's  barn,  but 
it  was  after  a  storm.  For  when  the  commissioners  en- 
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tered  into  the  taxation  of  the  subsidy  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  bishoprick  of  Duresm;  the  people  upon  a  sudden 
grew  into  great  mutiny ,  and  said  openly,  That  they  had 
endured  of  late  years  a  thousand  miseries,  and  neither 
could  nor  would  pay  the  subsidy.  This,  no  doubt,  pro- 
ceeded not  simply  of  any  present  necessity,  but  much 
by  reason  of  the  old  humour  of  those  countries^  where 
the  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong,  that  it  lay 
like  lees  in  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts;  and  if  the  vessel 
was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up.  And,  no  doubt, 
it  was  partly  also  by  the  instigation  of  some  factious 
malecontents,  that  bare  principal  stroke  amongst  them. 
Hereupon  the  commissioners  being  somewhat  asto* 
nished,  deferred  the  matter  unto  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  the  principal  man  of  authority  in 
those  parts.  The  earl  forthwith  wrote  unto  the  court, 
signifying  to  the  king  plainly  enough  in  what  flame 
he  found  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  praying 
the  king's  direction.  The  king  wrote  back  peremp- 
torily. That  he  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of 
that  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  parliament ; 
both  because  it  might  encourage  other  countries  to 
pray  the  like  release  or  mitigation ;  and  chiefly  be- 
cause he  would  never  endure  that  the  base  multitude 
should  frustrate  the  authority  of  the  parliament  wherein 
their  votes  and  consents  were  concluded.  Upon  this 
dispatch  from  court,  the  earl  assembled  the  principal 
justices  and  freeholders  of  the  country ;  and  speaking 
to  them  in  that  imperious  language  wherein  the  king 
had  written  to  him,  which  needed  not,  save  that  a 
harsh  business  was  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  harsh  man,  did  not  only  irritate  the  people,  but 
make  them  conceive,  by  the  stoutness  and  haughtiness 
of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand,  that  himself  was  the 
author  or  principal  persuader  of  that  council ;  where- 
upon the  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  suddenly 
assailing  the  earl  in  his  house,  slew  him,  and  divers  of 
his  servants:  and  rested  not  there,  but  creating  for 
their  leader  Sir  John  Egremond,  a  factious  person,  and 
one  that  had  of  a  long  time  born  an  ill  talent  towards 
the  king:  and  being  animated  also  by  a  base  fellow, 
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Mlfed  Jdbti  a  Ghatnlbi^r,  a  vBty  drtW€fe»,  who  bare 
Inticfh  ^wiay  amongst  the  vulgar  and  |>optdcU',  entered 
kHo  t>p€in  tebellioti ;  aiid  gave  b^t  in  flat  terihs,  that 
ttt^  wcmid  go  against  kihg  Henry,  aM  fight  with 
h^  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties. 

When  the  king  was  advertiefed  of  this  new  insurrec- 
ticfn,  being  almost  a  fever  that  took  him  every  year, 
aifter  his  manner  little  troubled  therewith,  he  sent 
Thomas,  earl  6f  Suny,  whom  he  had  a  little  before 
nbt  only  released  out  of  the  Tower,  and  pardoned,  but 
alsortceit'ed  to  special  &vour,  with  a  competent  power 
i^aiiistthe  iiebefs,  who  fought  with  &e  principal  band 
of  tiiem,  and  defeated  &em,  and  took  alive  John  a 
Chamber  their  firebrand.  As  for  Sir  John  Egremond, 
he  fled  into  Flanders  to  the  lady  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  palace  was  the  sanctuary  and  receptacle 
of  all  traitors  against  the  king.  John  a  Chamber  was 
executed  at  York  in  great  state ;  for  he  "teas  hanged 
upon  a  gibbet  raised  a  stage  higher,  in  the  midst  of  a 
square  gallows,  as  a  traitor  paramount;  and  a  number 
of  his  men  that  were  his  chief  complices,  were  hanged 
upon  the  lower  story  round  about  him :  and  Ae  rest 
were  generally  pardoned.  Neither  did  the  king  him- 
self omit  his  custom,  to  be  first  or  second  in  all  his 
warlike  exploits,  making  good  his  word,  which  was 
usual  with  him  when  he  heard  of  rebels,  that  he  de- 
sired but  to  see  them,  For  immediately  after  he  had 
sent  down  the  earl  of  Surry,  he  marched  towards  ftem 
himself  in  person.  And  although  in  his  journey  he 
heard  news  of  the  victon^,  yet  he  went  on  as  far  as 
York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those  countries :  and  that 
done,  returned  to  London,  ]eaving  the  earl  of  Surry 
f6ir  his  lieutenant  in  the  northern  parts,  and  Sir 
Richard  Tunstal  for  his  principal  commissioner,  to 
levy  the  subsidy,  whereof  he  did  not  remit  a  denier. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  king  lost  so  good  a 
servant  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  he  lost  likewise 
a  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  James  the  Third,  king  of 
Scotland ,  by  a  miserable  disaster.  Fof  this  unfortunate 
prince,  after  a  long  smother  of  discontent,  and  hatred 
of  many  of  his  Mobility  and  people,  breaking  forth  at 
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tnMM  into  editions  and  altefrfttions  6f  conit,  wad  trt 
last  dislaresaed  by  them,  having  taken  anns,  loid  mn^ 
ptised  the  person  of  prince  James  his  son,  partly  by 
force,  partty  by  direats,  that  they  would  o&erwi^ 
deliver  up  me  kingdom  to  the  king  of  England,  to 
shadow  meir  rebSi<Hi,  and  to  be  the  titular  and 
painted  head  of  those  arms.  Whereupon  tiie  king, 
finding  himself  too  weak,  sought  unto  king  Heniy, 
as  also  unto  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  France,  to 
compose  those  troubles  between  him  and  his  subjects. 
The  kings  accordingly  interposed  their  mediation,  in 
a  round  and  princely  manner :  not  only  by  way  of 
request  and  persuasion,*  but  also  by  way  of  protester 
tion  and  menace ;  declaring,  That  they  thought  it  to 
be  the  common  cause  of  all  kings,  if  subjects  should 
be  suffered  to  give  laws  unto  their  sovereign,  and  that 
they  would  accordingly  resent  it  and  revenge  it.  But 
^  rebels,  that  had  shaken  off  the  greater  yoke  of 
obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser  tie  of 
respect.  And  fury  prevailing  above  fear,  made  answer; 
That  there  was  no  talking  of  peace,  except  the  king 
would  resign  his  crown.  Whereupon,  treaty  of  accord 
taking  no  place,  it  came  to  a  batde  of  Bannocksbum 
by  Strivelin :  in  which  battle  the  king,  transported 
with  wrath  ^nd  just  indignation,  inconsidefately 
fighting  and  precipitating  the  charge,  before  his 
whole  numbers  came  up  to  nim,  wi»,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  express  and  straight  commandment  of  the 
prince  his  son,  slain  in  the  pursuit,  being  fled  to  a 
mill,  situate  in  a  field  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

As  for  die  pope's  ambassy ,  which  was  sent  by  Adrian 
de  Castello  an  Italian  legate,  and  periiaps  as  those  times 
were,  might  have  prevailed  more,  it  came  too  late  for 
the  ambassy,  but  not  for  the  ambassador.  For  passing 
through  England,  and  being  honourably  entertained, 
and  received  of  king  Henry,  who  ever  applied  himself 
with  much  respect  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  gteat 
grace  wiA  the  king,  and  great  familiarity  and  friend-^ 
ship  with  Morton  the  chancellor  :  insomuch  as  the 
king  takmg  a  liking  to  him,  and  finding  him  to  his 
itnM  preferred  him  to  (he  bishoprick  of  Hereford,  and 
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afterwards  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  employed 
him  in  many  of  his  affairs  of  state,  that  had  relation  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  wisdom,  and 
dexterity  in  business  of  state ;  and  having  not  long 
after  ascended  to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  paid  the  king 
large  tribute  of  his  gratitude,  in  diligent  and  judicious 
advertisement  of  the  occurrents  of  Italy.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was  partaker  of  the  conspi- 
racy, which  cardinal  Alphonso  Petrucci  and  some  other 
cardinals  had  plotted  against  the  life  of  pope  Leo.  And 
this  offence,  in  itself  so  heinous,  was  yet  in  him  aggra- 
vated by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or 
discontent,  but  an  aspiring  mind  to  the  papacy.  And 
in  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  inter- 
mixture of  levity  and  folly ;  for  that,  as  was  generally 
believed,  he  was  animated  to  exoect  the  papacy  by  a 
fatal  mockery,  the  prediction  ot  a  soothsayer,  which 
was,  ^^That  one  should  succeed  pope  Leo,  whose  name 
'^  should  be  Adrian,  an  aged  man  of  mean  birth,  and 
"  of  great  learning  and  wisdom."  By  which  character 
and  fi^re  he  took  himself  to  be  described,  though  it 
were  fulfilled  of  Adrian  the  Fleming,  son  of  a  Dutch 
brewer,  cardinal  ofTortosa,  and  preceptor  unto  Charles 
the  Fifth;  the  same  that,  not  changing  his  Christian 
name,  was  afterwards  called  Adrian  the  Sixth. 

But  these  things  happened  in  the  year  following, 
which  was  the  fifth  of  this  king.  But  in  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  the  king  had  called  again  his  parlia- 
ment, not,  as  it  seemeth,  for  any  particular  occasion  of 
state;  but  the  former  parliament  being  ended  some- 
what suddenly,  in  regard  of  the  preparation  for  Bri- 
tain, the  king  thought  he  had  not  remunerated  his 
Eeople  sufficiently  with  good  laws,  which  evermore  was 
is  retribution  for  treasure.  And  finding  by  the  insur- 
rection in  the  north,  there  was  discontentment  abroad, 
in  respect  of  the  subsidy,  he  thought  it  good  to  give 
his  subjects  yet  farther  contentment  and  comfort  in  that 
kind.  Certainly  his  times  for  good  commonwealth's 
laws  did  excel.  So  as  he  may  justly  be  celebrated  for 
the  best  lawgiver  to  this  nation,  after  king  Edward  the 
First :  for  his  laws,  whoso  marks  them  weU,  are  deep. 
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Bod  not  vulgar ;  not  made  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular 
occasion  for  the  present,  but  out  of  providence  of  the 
future,  to  make  the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and 
more  happy ;  after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in 
ancient  and  heroical  times. 

First  therefore  he  made  a  law,  suitable  to  his  own 
acts  and  times  :  for  as  himself  had  in  his  person  and 
marrii^  made  a  final  concord,  in  the  great  suit  and 
title  for  the  crbwn ;  so  by  this  law  he  settled  the  like 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  private  possessions  of  the  sub- 
jects :  ordaining,  ^*  That  fines  thenceforth  should  be 
'*  final,  to  conclude  all  strangers' rights  ;'*and  that  upon 
fines  levied,  and  solemnly  proclaimed,  the  subject 
should  have  his  time  of  watch  for  five  years  after  his 
title  accrued  ;  which  if  he  forepassed,  his  right  should 
be  bound  for  ever  after ;  with  some  exception  never- 
theless of  minors,  married  women,  and  such  incom- 
petent persons. 

This  statute  did  in  effect  but  restore  an  ancient  sta- 
tute of  the  realm,  which  was  itself  also  made  but  in 
afiirmance  of  the  common  law.  The  alteration  had 
been  by  a  statute,  commonly  called  the  statute  oinan- 
claimy  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third.  And 
surely  this  law  was  a  kind  of  prognostic  of  the  good 
peace,  which  since  his  time  hath,  for  the  most  part, 
continued  in  this  kingdom  until  this  day :  for  statutes 
of  non^laim  are  fit  for  times  of  war,  when  men's  heads 
are  troubled,  that  they  cannot  iiltend  their  estate ;  but 
statutes  that  quiet  possessions,  are  fittest  for  times  of 
peace,  to  extinguish  suits  and  contentions^  which  is 
one  of  the  banes  of  peace. 

Another  statute  was  made,  of  singular  policy,  for 
the  population  apparently,  and,  if  it  be  thoroughly 
considered,  for  the  soldiery  and  military  forces  of  the 
realm. 

Inclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  frequent, 
whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be  manured 
without  people  and  families,  was  turned  into  pasture, 
which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen ;  and  tenances 
for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereupon  much  of  the 
yeomanry  lived,  were  turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred 
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a  d^cay  of  people,  and,  by  qoasequence,  a  decay  of 
towns,  churches,  titbea,  and  the  Uke^  The  king  like- 
wme  iuiew  fidl  well,  and  in  no  wise  forgot,  that  there 
eosued  withal  upon  this  a  decay  and  dimiijution  of  sub- 
sidies and  taxes ;  for|the  more  gentlemen,  ever  the  lower 
books  ofsubaidies*  In  remedying  of  this  inconvenience 
the  king- 8  wisdom  was  admirable^  and  the  parliament  s 
at  ^t  time.  Inclosurea  they  would  not  forbid,  for 
tiiat  had  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  kingdom  ;  nor  tillage  they  would  not 
compel^  for  that  was  to  s^ve  with  nature  and  utility : 
but  diey.  took  a  course  to  take  away  depopulatic^  in- 
closures  and  depopulating  pasturage,  and  yet  not  by 
tiiat  name,  or  by  any  imperious  express  prohibition,  but 
by  consequence.  The  ordinance  was,  ^'  That  all  houses 
'^  of  husbMUidry,  that  were  used  with  twenty  acres  of 
^^  ground  and  up  wafds,  should  be  maintained  and  kept 
"  up  for  ever ;  together  with  a  competent  proportion 
'^  of  land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them  f  and  in 
no  wise  to  be  severed  from  them,  as  by  another  statute, 
made  afterwards  in  his  successor's  time,  was  more  fully 
declared  :  this  upon  forfeiture  to  be  taken,  not  by  way 
of  popular  action,  but  by  seizure  of  the  land  itself  by 
the  king  and  lords  of  the  fee,  as  to  half  the  profits,  till 
the  houses  and  land  were  restored.  By  this  means  the 
houses  being  kept  up,did  of  necessity  enforce  a  dweller ; 
and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being  kept 
up,  did  of  neeessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a 
beggar  or  cottier,  but  a  man  of  some  substance,  that 
might  keep  hinds  and  servants^  and  set  the  plough  on 
going.  This  did  wonderfully  concern  the  might  and 
mannerhood  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were 
of  a  standard,  sufficient  to  maintain  an  able  body  out 
of  penury,  and  did  in  ^Eect  amortise  a  great  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupation  of 
the  yeomanry  or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between 
gentlemen  and  cottagers  or  peasants.  Now^  how  much 
diis  did  advance  the  military  power  of  the  kingdon^  is 
apparent  by  the  true  principles  of  war  and  the  exam- 
ples of  other  kingdoms.  For  it  hath  been  held  by  the 
genen^  opinion  of  men  of^best  judgm^ftt  in  the  wa»i^ 
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howsoever  some  few  have  varied,  and  that  U  may  re- 
ceive some  distinction  of  case,  that  the   prinoipal 
strength  of  an  army  consisteth  in  the  infaptiy  <Hr  fooL 
And  to  make;  good  infantry,  it  requireth  men  bred,  not 
in  a  servile  or  indigent  fashion,  but  in  some  free  and 
plentifid  manner.   Therefore  if  a  state  run  most  tano*. 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  and  that  the  husbandmen  ajod. 
ploughmen  be  but  as  their  workfolks  and  labourera^ 
or  else  mere  cottagers,  which  are  but  housed  beggars^ 
you  may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but  nev^  good  sta-r. 
ble  bands  of  foot ;  like  to  coppice  woods,  that  if  yoH 
leave  in  them  staddles  too  thick,  they  will  run  to 
bushes  and  briers,  and  have  little  clean  underwood. 
And  this  is  to  be  seen  in  France  and  Italy,  and  somet 
other  parts  abroad,  wherein  effect  all  is  noblesse  or  pea- 
santry. I  speak  of  people  out  o(  towns^  and  no  middle 
people ;  and  therefore  no  good  forces  of  foot :  inso- 
much as  they  are  enforced  to  employ  mercenary  bandt 
of  Switzers,  and  the  like,  for  their  battalions  of  foot* 
Whereby  also  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those  nations  have 
much  people,  and  few  soldiers.     Whereas  the  king 
saw,  that  contrariwise  it  would  follow,  that  England, 
though  much  less  in  territory,  yet  should  have  iati 
finitely  more  soldiers  of  their  native  forces  than  those 
other  nations  have.     Thus  did  the  king  secretly  sow. 
hydra's  teeth;  whereupon,  according  to  the  poeVa 
fiction,  should  rise  up  armed  men  for  the  servke  of 
this  kingdom. 

The  ^ng  also,  having  care  to  make  his  reato  po- 
tent, as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  for  the  better  miwtet 
nance  of  the  navy,  ordained ;  ^*  That  wines  and  woads 
^'  from  the  parts  of  Gascoign  and  Languedoo^  should 
^ '  not  be  brought  but  in  English  bottoms ;''  bowing 
the  ancient  policy  of  this  estate,  from  consideration  of 
plenty  to  consideration  of  power^  For  that  almost 
aU  tiie  ancient  statutea  incite  by  all  means  merchantr 
strangers  to  bring  in  aU  sorts  of  cpmm/odities ;  hav^ 
ing  fct  end  cheapness,  and  not  looking  to  the  point 
of  state  QMi|cerBing  the  naval  po.wer. 

Thp  king  also  made  a^  statute .  in  that  .pailiuMa^ 
moBitoryand  minatCHg^  tow4tsd^^tieeS)o£pieaee,^tfaat 
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they  should  duly  execute  their  office,  inviting  com* 
plaints  against  them,  first  to  their  fellow-justices,  then 
to  the  justices  of  assize,  then  to  the  king  or  chancellor ; 
and  that  a  proclamation  which  he  had  published  of 
that  tenor,  should  be  read  in  open  sessions  four  times 
a-year,  to  keep  them  awake.  Meaning  also  to  have  his 
laws  executed,  and  thereby  to  reap  eimer  obedience  or 
forfeitures,  wherein  towards  his  latter  times  he  did  de- 
cline too  much  to  the  left  hand,  he  did  ordain  remedy 
against  the  practice  that  was  grown  in  use,  to  stop  and 
damp  informations  upon  penal  laws,  by  procuring  in- 
formations by  collusion  to  be  put  in  by  tiie  confederates 
of  the  delinquents,  to  be  faintly  prosecuted,  and  let  fall 
at  pleasure ;  and  pleading  them  in  bar  of  the  informa- 
tions, which  were  prosecuted  with  effect. 

He  made  also  laws  for  the  correction  of  the  mint,  and 
counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  current.  And  that  no 
payment  in  gold  should  be  made  to  any  merchant- 
stranger,  the  better  to  keep  treasure  within  the  realm, 
for  that  gold  was  the  metal  that  lay  in  the  least  room. 

He  made  also  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  dra- 
pery, and  the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  for  stinting  and  limiting  the  prices  of 
cloth,  one  for  the  finer,  and  another  for  the  coarser 
sort.  Which  I  note,  both  because  it  was  a  rare  thing 
to  set  prices  by  statute,  especially  upon  our  home  com- 
modities ;  and  because  of  the  wise  model  of  this  act, 
not  prescribing  prices,  but  stinting  them  not  to  exceed 
a  rate ;  that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as 
he  might  afford. 

Divers  other  good  statutes  were  made  that  parlia- 
ment, but  these  were  the  principal.  And  here  I  do 
desire  those  into  whose  hands  this  work  shall  &11,  that 
they  do  take  in  good  part  my  long  insisting  upon  the 
laws  that  were  made  in  this  king's  reign.  Whereof  I 
have  these  reasons ;  both  because  it  was  the  pre-emi- 
nent virtue  and  merit  of  this  king,  to  whose  memory  I 
do  honour ;  and  because  it  hath  some  correspondence 
to  my  person  ;  but  chiefly  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  some  defect  even  in  the  best  writers  of  history,  that 
they  do  not  often  enough  summarily  deliver  and  set 
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down  the  most  memorable  laws  that  passed  in  the  times 
whereof  they  writ,  being  indeed  the  principal  acts  of 
peace.  For  though  they  may  be  had  in  original  books 
of  law  themselves ;  yetthat  informeth  not  the  judgment 
of  kings  and  counsellors,  and  persons  of  estate,so  well 
as  to  see  them  described,  and  entered  in  the  table  and 
portrait  of  the  times. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  had  a  loan  from  the 
city  of  four  thousand  pounds ;  which  was  double  to 
that  they  lent  before,  and  was  duly  and  orderly  paid 
back  at  the  day,  as  the  former  likewise  had  been :  the 
king  ever  choosing  rather  to  borrow  too  soon,  than  to 
pay  too  late,  and  so  keeping  up  his  credit. 

Neither  had  the  king  yet  cast  off  his  cares  and  hopes 
touchingBritain^but  thought  to  master  the  occasion  by 
policy,  though  his  arms  had  been  unfortunate ;  and  to 
bereave  the  French  king  of  the  fruit  of  his  victory. 
The  sum  of  his  design  was,  to  encourage  Maximilian 
to  go  on  with  his  suit,  for  the  marriage  of  Anne,  the 
heir  of  Britain,  and  to  aid  him  to  the  consummation 
thereof.     But  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that 
time  in  great  trouble  and  combustion,  by  a  rebellion  of 
his  subjects  inFlanders;  especially  those  of  Bruges  and 
Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  Bruges,  at  such  time  as 
Maximilian  was  there  in  person,  had  suddenly  armed 
in  tumult,  and  slain  some  of  his  principal  officers,  and 
taken  himself  prisoner,  and  held  him  in  durance,  till 
they  had  enforced  him  and  some  of  his  counsellors,  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  pardon  all  their  offences,and  ne- 
ver to  question  and  revenge  the  same  in  time  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  Frederick  the  emperor  would  not  suffer 
this  reproach  and  indignity  offered  to  his  son  to  pass ; 
but  made  sharp  wars  upon  Flanders,  to  reclaim  and 
chastise  the  rebels.  But  the  lord  Ravenstein,  a  princi* 
pal  person  about  Maximilian,  and  one  that  had  taken 
the  oath  of  abolition  with  his  master,pretendingthere<- 
ligion  thereof,  but  indeed  upon  private  ambition,and, 
as  it  was  thought,instigated  and  corrupted  fromFrance, 
forsook  the  emperor andMaximilian  his  lord,andmade 
hunself  an  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  seized  upon 
thetownsof  Ipres  and  Sluice,withboth  die  castles:  and 
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forthwith  sent  to  the  lord  Cordos,govemor  of  Picardy 
tinder  the  French  king,  to  desire  aid ;  and  to  move 
kim,  that  he,  on  the  behalf  of  the  French  king,  would 
be  pretector  to  the  united  towns,  and  by  force  of  arms 
reduce  the  rest  The  lord  Cordes  was  ready  to  em- 
brace the  pccasion,which  was  partly  of  his  own  setting, 
and  sent  forthwith  greater  forces  than  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  raise  on  the  sudden,  if  he  had  not 
looked  for  such  a  summons  before,  in  aid  of  the  lord 
Ravenstein  and  the  Flemings,  with  instructions  to  in- 
vestthe  towns  betweenFrance  andBruges.  TheFrench 
forces  besieged  a  little  town  called  Dixmude,  where 
part  of  the  Flemish  forces  joined  with  them.  While 
they  lay  at  this  siege,  the  king  of  England,  upon 
pretence  of  the  safety  of  the  English  pale  about 
Calais,  but  in  truth  being  loth  that  Maximilian  should 
become  contemptible,and  thereby  be  shaken  off  by  the 
states  of  Britain  about  this  marriage,sent  over  the  lord 
Morley,  With  a  thousand  men,  unto  the  lord  D'Au- 
bigny,  tlien  deputy  of  Calais,  with  secret  instructions 
to  aid  Maximilian,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dixmude. 
The  lord  D' Aubigny,  giving  it  out  that  all  was  for  the 
litrengthening  of  the  English  marches,  drew  out  of  the 
garrisons  of  Calais,  Hammes,  and  Guines,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand  men  more.  So  that  with  the  fresh 
taccours  that  came  under  the  conduct  of  the  lord  Mor- 
ley, they  made  up  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or 
better.  Which  forces  joining  with  some  companies  of 
Amains,  put  themselves  into  Dixmude,  not  perceived 
by  the  enemies ;  and  passing  through  the  town  with 
some  reinforcement,  from  the  forces  that  were  in  the 
town,  assailed  the  enemy^s  camp  negligently  guarded, 
asbeii^  out  of  fear;  where  there  was  a  bloody  fight,  in 
which  the  English  and  their  partakers  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, and  slew  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men, 
with  the  loss  on  the  English  part  of  a  hundred  or 
thereabouts ;  amongst  whom  was  the  lord  Morley. 
They  took  also  their  great  ordnance,  with  much  rich 
spoils,  which  they  carried  to  Newport ;  whence  the 
lord  D'Aubigny  returned  to  Calais,  leaving  the  huYt 
inen  and  some  other  tohmtaries  in  Newport.  Bat  the 
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lord  Cordes  being  at  Ipres  with  a  great  power  of  men, 
thinking  to  recover  the  loss  and  disgrace  of  the  fight  at 
Dixmude,caine  presently  on,and  sat  down  before  New» 
port,  and  besieged  it ;  and  after  some  days  siege,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  fortune  of  an  assault.  Which  he  did 
one  day,and  succeeded  therein  so  far, that  he  had  taken 
the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that  city,  and  planted 
upon  it  the  French  banner.  Whence  nevertheless  they 
were  presently  beaten  forth  by  the  English,by  the  help 
of  some  fresh  succours  of  archer8,arriving  by  good  for- 
tune, at  the  instant,  in  the  haven  of  Newport.  Where* 
upon  the  lord  Cordes,  discouraged,  and  measuring  the 
new  succours,  which  weresmall,  by  the  success,  which 
was  g^peat,  levied  his  siege.  By  this  means  matters 
«ew  more  exasperate  between  the  two  kings  of  Eng- 
Mtnd  and  France,  for  that,  in  the  war  of  Flanders,  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  much 
blooded  one  against  another.  Which  blood  rankled 
the  more,  by  the  vain  words  of  the  lord  Cordes,  that 
declared  himself  an  open  enemy  of  the  English,  be- 
yond that  that  appertained  to  the  present  service  ; 
making  it  a  common  by-word  of  his,  "  That  he  could 
"  be  content  to  lie  in  hell  seven  years,  so  he  might  win 
**  Calais  from  the  English." 

Thekinghavingthus  upheld  the  reputation  of  Maxi- 
milian, advised  him  now  to  press  on  his  marriage 
with  Britain  to  a  conclusion.  Which  Maximilian  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  so  far  forth  pre  vailed, both  with  the 
young  lady  and  with  the  principal  persons  about  her, 
as  the  marriage  was  consummated  by  proxy, with  a  ce- 
remony at  that  time  in  these  parts  pew.  For  she  was 
not  only  publicly  contracted,  but  stated,  as  a  bride,  and 
solemnly  bedded ;  and  after  she  was  laid,there  came  in 
Maximilian's  ambassador  with  letters  of  procuration, 
Md  in  the  presence  of  sundry  noble  personages,  men 
and  women,  put  his  leg,  stript  naked  to  the  knee,  be- 
tween the  espousal  sheets  ;  to  the  end,  that  that  cere- 
mony might  be  thought  to  amoutit  to  a  consummation 
and  actual  knowledge.  This  done,Maximilian,  whose 
property  was  to  leave  things  then  when  they  were  al- 
most come  ta perfection,  and  to  end  them  by  imagina- 
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tion ;  like  ill  archers,  that  draw  not  their  arrows  upto 
the  head ;  and  who  might  as  easily  have  bedded  tlie 
lady  himself,as  to  have  made  a  play  and  disguise  of  it, 
thinking  now  all  assured,  neglected  for  a  time  his  fur- 
ther proceeding,  and  intended  his  wars.    Meanwhile 
the  French  king,  consulting  with  his  divines,and  find- 
ing that  this  pretended  consummation  was  rather  an 
invention  of  court,  than  any  ways  valid  by  the  laws  of 
theChurch,went  more  really  to  work,and  by  secret  in- 
struments and  cunning  agents,  as  well  matrons  about 
the  young  lady  as  counsellors,  first  sought  to  remove 
the  point  of  religion  and  honour  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  lady  herself,  wherein  there  was  a  double  labour. 
For  Maximilian  was  not  only  contracted  unto  the  lady, 
but  Maximilian  s  daughter  was  likewise  contracted  to 
king  Charles.  So  as  the  marriage  halted  upon  both  feet, 
and  was  not  clear  on  either  side.    But  for  the  contract 
with  king  Charles,the  exception  lay  plain  and  fair ;  for 
thatMaximilian's  daughter  was  under  years  of  consent, 
and  so  not  bound  by  law,  but  a  power  of  disagreement 
left  to  either  part.  But  for  the  contract  made  by  Max- 
imilian with  the  lady  herself,they  were  harder  driven  : 
having  nothing  to  allege,  but  that  it  was  done  without 
the  consent  of  her  sovereign  lord  king  Charles,  whose 
ward  and  client  she  was,  and  he  to  her  in  place  of  a 
father :  and  therefore  it  was  void  and  of  no  force  for 
want  of  such  consent.  Which  defect,they  said,  though 
it  would  not  evacuate  a  marriage  after  cohabitation 
and  actual  consummation;  yet-it  was  enough  to  make 
void  a  contract.    For  as  for  the  pretended  consumma- 
tion,they  made  sport  with  it,and  said  :  "That  it  was  an 
"  argument  that  Maximilian  was  a  widower,  and  a  cold 
"  wooer,  that  could  content  himself  to  be  a  bride- 
'*  groom  by  deputy,  and  would  not  make  a  little  jour- 
"  ney  to  put  all  out  of  question."    So  that  the  young 
lady, wrought  upon  by  these  reasons,  finely  instilled  by 
such  as  the  French  king,  who  spared  for  no  rewards  or 
promises,  had  made  on  his  side ;  and  allured  likewise 
by  the  present  glory  and  greatness  of  king  Charles, 
being  also  a  young  king,  and  a  bachelor,  and  loth  to 
make  her  country  the  seat  of  a  long  and  miserable  war ; 
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secretly  yielded  to  accept  of  king  Charles.  But  during 
this  secret  treaty  with  the  lady,  the  better  to  save  it 
from  blasts  of  opposition  and  interruption,king  Charles 
resorting  to  his  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry 
the  marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  enter- 
taining the  king  of  England  in  vain  belief,  sent  a 
solemn  embassage  by  Francis  lord  of  Luxemburg, 
Charles  Marignian,  and  Robert  Gagvien,  general  of 
the  order  of  the  bons  hommes  of  the  Trinity,  to  treat 
a  peace  and  league  with  the  king;  accoupling  it  with 
an  article  in  the  nature  of  a  request,  that  the  French 
king  might  with  the  king's  good  will,  according  unto 
his  right  of  seigniory  and  tutelage,  dispose  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  dutchess  of  Britain,  as  he  should 
think  good ;  offering  by  a  judicial  proceeding  to  make 
void  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  by  proxy.  Also  all 
this  while,  the  better  to  amuse  the  world,  he  did  con- 
tinue in  his  court  and  custody  the  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian, who  formerly  had  been  sent  unto  him,  to  be 
bred  and  educated  in  France ;  not  dismissing  or  ren- 
voying  her,  but  contrariwise  professing  and  giving 
out  strongly,  that  he  meant  to  proceed  with  that 
match.  And  that  for  the  dutchess  of  Britain,  he  de- 
sired only  to  preserve  his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to 
give  her  in  marriage  to  some  such  ally  as  might  de- 
pend upon  him. 

When  the  three  commissioners  came  to  the  court 
of  England,  they  delivered  their  embassage  unto  the 
king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  council ;  where  some 
days  after  they  had  audience,  and  made  their  propo- 
sition by  the  prior  of  the  Trinity,  who  though  he 
were  third  in  place,  yet  was  held  the  best  speaker  of 
them,  to  this  effect  : 

"  My  lords,  the  king  our  master,  the  greatest  and 
^*  mightiest  king  that  reigned  in  France  since  Charles 
"  the  Great,  whose  name  he  beareth,  hath  neverthe- 
"  less  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  his  greatness  at 
"  this  time  to  propound  a  peace ;  yea,  and  to  pray  a 
*'  peace  with  the  king  of  England.  For  which  pur- 
"  pose  he  hath  sent  us  his  copomissioners,  instructed 
*'  and  enabled  with  full  and  ample  power  to  treat  and 
"  conclude ;  giving  us  further  in  charge,  to  o^tv  v\ 
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*^  some  other  business  the  secrets  of  his  oyftx  inten- 
"  tionsi     These  be  indeed  the  precious  love  tokens 
"  between  great  kings,  to  communicate   one  with 
"  another  the  true  state  of  their  aifairs,  and  to  pass  by 
"  nice  points  of  honour,  which  ought  not  to  give  law 
"  unto  affection.     This  I  do  assure  your  lordships ; 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  imagine  the  true  and 
"  cordial  love  that  the  king  our  master  beareth  to 
**  your  sovereign,  except  you  were  near  him  as  we 
"  are.     He  useth  his  name  with  so  great  respect;  he 
"  remembereth  their  first  cu^quaintance  at  Paris  with 
"  so  great  contentment;  nay,  he  never  speaks  of  him, 
"  but  that  presently  he  falls  into  discourse  of  the  mi- 
"  series  of  great  kings,  in  that  they  cannot  converse 
"  with  their  equals,  but  with  servants.     This  affec- 
"  tion  to  your  kings  person  and  virtues  God  hath 
put  into  the  heart  of  our  master,  no  doubt  for  the 
good  of  Christendom,  and  for  purposes  y etunknown 
"  to  us  all.     For  other  root  it  cannot  have,  since  it 
"  was  the  same  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  that  it  is 
"  now  to  the  king  of  England.     This  is  therefore  the 
"  first  motive  that  makes  our  king  to  desire  peace 
**  and  league  with  your  sovereign :  good  affection, 
**  and  somewhat  that  he  finds  in  his  own  heart.   This 
"  affection  is  also  armed  with  reason  of  estate.     For 
"  our  king   doth   in  all  candour  and  firankness  of 
*'  dealing  open  himself  unto  you  ;  that  having  an  ho- 
**  nourable,  yea,  and  an  holy  purpose,  to  make  a  voy- 
"  age  and  war  in  remote  parts,  he  considereth  that 
"  it  will  be  of  no  small  effect,  in  point  of  reputation 
"  to  his  enterprise,  if  it  be  known  abroad  that  he  is 
"  in  good  peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes,  and 
"  especially  with  the  king  of  England,  whom  for 
"  good  causes  he  esteemem  most. 

"  But  now,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  use  a  few 
"  words  to  remove  all  scruples  and  misunderstandings 
"  between  your  sovereign  and  ours,  concerning  some 
"  late  actions;  which  if  they  be  not  cleared,  may  per- 
*'  haps  hinder  this  peace.  To  the  end  that  for  mat- 
ters past  neither  king  may  conceive  unkindness  of 
other,  nor  think  the  other  conceivethimkindness  of 
"  him.     The  late  actions  are  two;  that  of  Britain, 
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"  and  that  of  Flanders.  In  both  which  it  is  true,  that 
"  the  subjects'  swords  of  both  kings  have  encountered 
^'  and  stricken,  and  the  ways  and  inclinations  also  of 
**  the  two  kings,  in  respect  of  their  confederates  and 
"  allies,  have  severed. 

"  For  that  of  Britain,  the  king  your  sovereign 
"  knoweth  best  what  hath  passed.  It  was  a  war  of 
"  necessity  on  our  master's  part.  And  though  the 
"  motives  of  it  were  sharp  and  piquant  as  could  be, 
"  yet  did  he  make  that  war  rather  with  an  olive- 
"  branch  than  a  laurel-branch  in  his  hand,  more  de- 
"  siring  peace  than  victory.  Besides,  from  time  to 
"  time  he  sent,  as  it  were,  blank  papers  to  your  king, 
"  to  write  the  conditions  of  peace.  For  though  bom 
"  his  honour  and  safety  went  upon  it,  yet  he  thought 
"  neither  of  them  too  precious  to  put  into  the  king 
"  of  England's  hands.  Neither  doth  our  king  on 
"  the  other  side  make  any  unfriendly  interpretation 
"  of  your  king's  sending  of  succours  to  the  duke  of 
"  Britain;  for  the  king  knoweth  well  that  many 
"  things  must  be  done  of  kings  for  satisfaction  of 
"  their  people;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern  what  is 
"  a  king's  own.  But  this  matter  of  Britain  is  now, 
"  by  the  act  of  God,  ended  and  passed;  and,  as  the 
"  king  hopeth,  like  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
"  without  leaving  any  impression  in  either  of  the 
"  king's  minds ;  as  he  is  sure  for  his  part  it  hath  not 
"  done  in  his. 

**  For  the  action  of  Flanders :  as  the  former  of  Bri- 
"  tain  was  a  war  of  necessity,  so  this  was  a  war  of 
"  justice;  which  with  a  good  king  is  of  equal  neces- 
"  sity  with  danger  of  estate,  for  else  he  should  leave 
"  to  be  a  king.  The  subjects  of  Burgundy  are  sub- 
"  jects  in  chief  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  their  duke 
"  the  homager  and  vassal  of  France.  They  had  wont 
"  to  be  good  subjects,  howsoever  Maximilian  hath  of 
*'  late  distempered  them.  They  fled  to  the  king  for 
"  justice  and  deliverance  from  oppression.  Justice  he 
"  could  not  deny  ;  purchase  he  did  not  seek.  This 
"  was  good  for  Maximilian,  if  he  could  have  seen  it 
"  in  people  mutinied,  to  arrest  fury,  and  prevent  de- 
«<  spair.  My  lords,  it  may  be  this  I  have  sa\d  \&  ikt^^- 
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"  less,  save  that  the  king  our  master  is  tender  in  any 
"  thing,  that  may  but  glance  upon  the  friendship  of 
"  England.  The  amity  between  the  two  kings,  no 
'^  doubt,  stands  entire  and  inviolate :  and  that  their 
"  subjects'  swords  have  clashed,  it  is  nothing  unto  the 
"  public  peace  of  the  crowns ;  it  being  a  thing  very 
"  usual  in  auxiliary  forces  of  the  best  and  straitest 
"  confederates  to '  meet  and  draw  blood  in  the  field. 
"  Nay,  many  times  there  be  aids  of  the  same  nation 
"  on  both  sides,  and  yet  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  king- 
"  dom  divided  in  itself. 

"  It  resteth,  my  lords,  that  I  impart  unto  you  a 
"  matter,  that  I  know  your  lordships  all  will  much 
"  rejoice  to  hear;  as  that  which  importeth  the  Chris- 
"  tian  common  weal  more,  than  any  action  that  hath 
"  happened  of  long  time.     The  king  our  master  hath 
"  a  purpose  and  determination  to  make  war  upon  the 
"  kingdom  of  Naples;  being  now  in  the  possession 
"  of  a  bastard  slip  of  Arragon,  but  appertaining  unto 
"  his  majesty  by  clear  and  undoubted  right;  which 
"  if  he  should  not  by  just  arms  seek  to  recover,  he 
"  could  neither  acquit  his  honour  nor  answer  it  to 
"  his  people.     But  his  noble  and  Christian  thoughts 
"  rest  not  here :  for  his  resolution  and  hope  is,  to 
"  make  the  reconquest  of  Naples,  but  as  a  bridge  to 
"  transport  his  forces  into  Grecia ;  and  not  to  spare 
"  blood  or  treasure,  if  it  were  to  the  impawning  of  his 
"  crown,  and  dispeopling  of  Franc^,  till  either  he 
"  hath  overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  or 
"  taken  it  in  his  way  to  paradise.     The  king  know- 
"  eth  well,  that  this  is  a  design  that  could  not  arise  in 
"  the  mind  of  any  king,  that  did  not  steadfastly  look 
"  up  unto  God,  whose  quarrel  this  is,  and  from  whom 
"  cometh  both  the  will  and  the  deed.     But  vet  it  is 
"  agreeable  to  the  person  that  he  beareth,  though  un- 
*^  worthy  of  the  thrice  Christian  king  and  the  eldest 
"  son  of  the  Church.  Whereunto  he  is  also  invited  by 
"  the  example,  in  more  ancient  time,  of  king  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  England,  the  first  renowned  kifig  of  the 
"  house  of  Lancaster;  ancestor,  though  not  progenitor 
"  to  your  king;  who  had  a  purpose  towards  the  end  of 
"  his  time,  as  you  know  better,  to  make  an  expedition 
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"  into  the  Holy  Land;  and  by  the  example  also,  pre- 
"  sent  before  his  eyes,  of  that  honourable  and  religious 
''  war  which  the  king  of  Spain  now  maketh,  and  hath 
"  almost  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
"  realm  of  Granada  from  the  Moors.  And  although 
*'*'  this  enterprise  may  seem  vast  and  unmeasured,  for 
"  the  king  to  attempt  that  by  his  own  forces,  wherein 
"  heretofore  a  conjunction  of  most  of  the  Christian 
"  princes  hath  found  work  enough ;  yet  his  majesty 
'*  wisely  considereth,  that  sometimes  smaller  forces 
^'  being  united  under  one  command,  are  more  effectual 
'^  in  proof,  though  not  so  promising  in  opinion  and 
"  fame,  than  much  greater  forces,  variously  com- 
"  pounded  by  associations  and  leagues,  which  com- 
"  monly  in  a  short  time  after  their  beginnings  turn  to 
'^  dissociations  and  divisions.  But,  my  lords,  that 
"  which  is  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  calleth  the 
"  king  to  this  enterprise,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  the 
"  house  of  the  Ottomans.  I  do  not  say  but  there  hath 
"  been  brother  against  brother  in  that  house  before, 
"  but  never  any  that  had  refuge  to  the  arms  of  the 
^*  Christians,  as  now  hath  Genes,  brother  unto  Ba- 
"  jazet  that  reigneth,  the  far  braver  man  of  the  two, 
"  the  other  being  between  a  monk  and  a  philosopher, 
"  and  better  read  in  the  Alcoran  and  Averroes,  than 
"  able  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  so  warlike  an  empire. 
"  This  therefore  is  the  king  our  master's  memorable 
"  and  heroical  resolution  for  an  holy  war.  And  be- 
"  cause  he  carrieth  in  this  the  person  of  a  Christian 
"  soldier,  as  well  as  of  a  great  temporal  monarch,  he 
**  beginneth  with  humility,  and  is  content  for  this 
"  cause  to  beg  peace  at  the  hands  of  other  Christian 
**  kings.  There  remaineth  only  rather  a  civil  request 
**  than  any  essential  part  of  our  negotiation,  which 
"  the  king  maketh  to  the  king  your  sovereign.  The 
"  king,  as  all  the  world  knoweth,  is  lord  in  chief  of 
"  the  dutchy  of  Britain.  The  marriage  of  the  heir  be- 
"  longeth  to  him  as  guardian.  This  is  a  private  pa- 
"  trimonial  right,  and  no  business  of  state :  yet  never- 
"  theless,  to  run  a  fair  course  with  your  king,  whom 
"  he  desires  to  make  another  himself,  and  to  be  one 
"  and  the  same  thing  with  him,  his  request  \s,  X^v^l 
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"  with  the  king's  favour  and  consent  he  may  dispose 
"  of  her  in  marriage,  as  he  thinketh  good,  and  make 
"  void  the  intruded  and  pretended  marriage  of  Maxi- 
"  milian,  according  to  justice.  This,  my  lords,  is  all 
*'  that  I  have  to  say,  desiring  your  pardon  for  my 
"  weakness  in  the  delivery/' 

Thus  did  the  French  ambassadors,  with  great  shew 
of  their  king's  affection,  and  many  sugared  words,  seek 
to  addulce  all  matters  between  the  two  kings,  having 
two  things  for  their  ends ;  the  one  to  keep  the  king 
quiet  till  the  marriage  of  Britain  was  past ;  and  this 
was  but  a  summer  fruit,  which  they  thought  was  al- 
most ripe,  and  would  be  soon  gathered.  The  other 
was  more  lasting ;  and  that  was  to  put  him  into  such  a 
temper,  as  he  might  be  no  disturbance  or  impediment 
to  the  voyage  for  Italy.  The  lords  of  the  council  were 
silent;  and  said  only,  "  That  they  knew  the  ambas- 
"  sadors  would  look  for  no  answer,  till  they  had  re- 
**  ported  to  the  king ;"  and  so  they  rose  from  council. 
The  king  could  not  well  tell  what  to  think  of  the 
marriage  of  Britain.  He  saw  plainly  the  ambition  of 
the  French  king  was  to  impatronise  himself  of  the 
dutchy;  but  he  wondered  he  would  bring  into  his 
house  a  litigious  marriage,  especially  considering  who 
was  his  successor.  But  weighing  one  thing  with  an- 
other he  gave  Britain  for  lost ;  but  resolved  to  make  his 
profit  of  this  business  of  Britain,  as  a  quarrel  for  war; 
and  that  of  Naples,  as  a  wrench  and  mean  for  peace ; 
being  well  advertised,  how  strongly  the  king  was  bent 
upon  that  action.  Having  therefore  conferred  divers 
times  with  his  council,  and  keeping  himself  somewhat 
close,  he  gave  a  direction  to  the  chancellor,  for  a 
formal  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  and  that  he  did  in 
the  presence  of  his  council .  And  after  calling  the  chan  - 
cellor  to  him  apart,  had  him  speak  in  such  language, 
as  was  fit  for  a  treaty  that  was  to  end  in  a  breach ; 
and  gave  him  also  a  special  caveat,  that  he  should  not 
use  any  words  to  discourage  the  voyage  of  Italy .  Soon 
after  the  ambassadors  were  sent  for  to  the  council,  and 
the  lord  chancellor  spake  to  them  in  this  sort : 

^'  My  lords  ambassadors,  I  shall  make  answer,  by 
''  the  king's  commandment,  unto  the  eloquent  de- 
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"  claration  of  you,  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brief  and  plain 
**  manner.  The  king  forgetteth  not  his  former  love 
"  and  acquaintance  with  the  king  your  master :  but  of 
"  this  there  needeth  no  repetition.  For  if  it  be  be- 
"  tween  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there  be  any  al- 
"  teration,  it  is  not  words  that  will  make  it  up. 

"  For  the  business  of  Britain,  the  kingfindeth  it  a. 
"  little  strange  that  the  French  king  maketh  mention 
"  of  it  as  a  matter  of  well  deserving  at  his  hand:  forthat 
**  deserving  was  no  more  but  to  make  him  his  instru- 
"  ment  to  surprise  one  of  his  best  confederates.  And 
"  for  the  marriage,  the  king  would  not  meddle  with 
**  it,  if  your  master  would  marry  by  the  book,  and  not 
'*  by  the  sword. 

*'  Forthat  of  Flanders,  if  the  subjects  of  Burgundy 
"  had  appealed  to  your  king  as  their  chief  lord,  at  first 
"  by  way  of  supplication,  it  might  have  had  a  shew  of 
**  justice :  but  it  was  a  new  form  of  process,  for  subjects 
"  to  imprison  their  prince  first,  and  to  slay  his  officers 
"  and  then  to  be  complainants.   The  king  saith.  That 
"  sure  he  is,  when  the  French  king  and  himself  sent  to 
**  the  subjects  of  Scotland,  that  had  taken  arms  against 
^^  their  king,  they  both  spake  in  another  stile,  and  did 
"  in  princely  manner  signify  their  detestation  of  po- 
"  pular  attentates  upon  the  person  or  authority  of 
"  princes.  But,  my  lords  ambassadors,  the  kingleaveth 
^'  these  two  actions  thus :  that  on  the  one  side  he  hath 
"  not  received  any  manner  of  satisfaction  from  you 
"  concerning  them ;  and  on  the  other,  that  he  doth  not 
**  apprehend  them  so  deeply,  as  in  respect  of  them 
"  to  refuse  to  treat  of  peace,  if  other  things  may  go 
**  hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war  of  Naples,  and  the  de- 
"  sign  against  the  Turk :  the  king  hath  commanded 
"  me  expressly  to  say,  that  he  doth  wish  with  all  his 
"  heart  to  his  good  brother  the  French  king,  that  his 
**  fortunes  may  succeed  according  to  his  hopes  and  ho- 
"  nourable  intentions.    And  whensoever  he  shall  hear 
"  that  he  is  prepared  for  Grecia,  as  your  master  is 
"  pleased  now  to  say  that  he  beggeth  a  peace  of  the 
**  king,  so  the  king  will  then  beg  of  him  a  part  in 
"  that  war. 
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"  But  now,  my  lords  ambassadors,  I  am  to  propound 
"  unto'  you  somewhat  on  the  king's  part :  the  king 
**  your  master  hath  taught  our  king  what  to  say  and 
"  demand.  You  say,  my  lord  prior,  that  your  king 
"  is  resolved  to  recover  his  right  to  Naples,  wrongfully 
**  detained  from  him.  And  that  if  he  should  not  thus 
"  do,  he  could  not  acquit  his  honour,  nor  answer  it  to 
"  his  people.  Think,  my  lords,  that  the  king  our 
"  master  saith  the  same  thing  over  again  to  you  touch- 
"  ing  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  yea,  and  the  king- 
**  dom  of  France  itself,  I  cannot  express  it  better  than 
"  in  your  own  words :  If  therefore  the  French  king 
"  shall  consent,  that  the  king  our  master's  title  to 
"  France,  at  least  tribute  for  the  same,  be  handled  in 
"  the  treaty,  the  king  is  content  to  go  on  with  the 
"  rest,  otherwise  he  refuseth  to  treat." 

The  ambassadors,  being  somewhat  abashed  with  this 
demand,  answered  in  some  heat :  That  they  doubted 
not,  but  the  king  their  sovereign's  sword  would  be 
able  to  maintain  his  sceptre  :  and  they  assured  them- 
selves, he  neither  could  nor  would  yield  to  any  dimi- 
nution to  the  crown  of  France  either  in  territory  or  re- 
gality: but,  howsoever,  they  were  too  great  matters  for 
them  to  speak  of,  having  no  commission.  It  was  re- 
plied, that  the  king  looked  for  no  other  answer  from 
them,  but  would  forthwith  send  his  own  ambassadors 
to  the  French  king.  There  was  a  question  also  asked 
at  the  table;  whether  the  French  king  would  agree  to 
have  the  disposing  of  the  marriage  of  Britain  with  an 
exception  and  exclusion,  that  he  should  not  marry  her 
himself?  To  which  the  ambassadors  answered  ;  That 
it  was  so  far  out  of  their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had 
received  no  instructions  touching  the  same.  Thus 
were  the  ambassadors  dismissed,  all  save  the  prior;  and 
were  followed  immediately  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormond 
and  Thomas  Goldenston,  prior  of  Christ  Church  in 
Canterbury,  who  were  presently  sent  over  into  France. 
In  the  mean  space  Lionel,  bishop  of  Concord  ia,  was  sent 
as  nuncio  from  pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  to  both  kings, 
to  move  a  peace  between  them.  For  pope  Alexander, 
finding  himself  pent  and  locked  up  by  a  league  and  as- 
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sociation  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy,  that  he  could 
not  make  his  way  for  the  advancement  of  his  own 
house,  which  he  immoderately  thirsted  after,  was  de- 
sirous to  trouble  the  waters  in  Italy,  that  he  might  fish 
the  better ;  casting  the  net,  not  out  of  St.  Peter's,  but 
out  of  Borgia's  bark.  And  doubting  lest  the  fears  from 
England  might  stay  the  French  king's  voyage  into 
Italy,  dispatched  this  bishop,  to  compose  all  matters  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  if  he  could  :  who  first  repaired 
to  the  French  king,  and  finding  him  well  inclined,  as 
he  conceived,  '  took  on  his  journey  towards  Eng»- 
land,  and  found  the  English  ambassadors  at  Calais,  on 
their  way  towards  the  French  king.  After  some  con- 
ference with  them,  he  was  in  honourable  manner 
transported  over  into  England,  where  he  had  au- 
dience of  the  king.  But  notwithstanding  he  had  a 
good  ominous  name  to  have  made  a  peace,  nothing 
followed  :  for  in  the  mean  time  the  purposes  of  the 
French  king  to  marry  the  dutchess,  could  be  no  lon- 
ger dissembled.  Wherefore  the  English  ambassadors, 
finding  how  things  went,  took  their  leave,  and  re- 
turned. And  the  prior  also  was  warned  from  hence  to 
depart  out  of  England.  Who  when  he  turned  his 
back,  more  likeapedantthan  an  ambassador,  dispersed 
a  bitter  libel,  in  Latin  verse,  against  the  king ;  unto 
which  the  king,  though  he  had  nothing  of  a  pedant, 
yet  was  content  to  cause  an  answer  to  be  made  in  like 
verse ;  and  that  as  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  in  a 
stile  of  scorn  and  sport.  About  this  time  also  was  bom 
the  king's  second  son  Henry,  who  afterwards  reigned. 
And  soon  after  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Charles  and  Anne  dutchess  of  Britain, 
with  whom  he  received  the  dutchy  of  Britain  as  her 
dowry,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  being  a  little  before 
sent  home.  Which  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maxi- 
milian, who  would  never  believe  it  till  it  was  done, 
being  ever  the  principal  in  deceiving  himself,  though 
in  this  the  French  king  did  very  handsomely  second  it, 
in  tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  ^that  he 
should  at  one  blow,  with  such  a  double  scorn,  be  de- 
feated, both  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  his 
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own,  upon  both  which  he  had  fixed  high  imaginations, 
he  lost  all  patience,  and  casting  off  the  respects  fit  to  be 
continued  between  great  kings,  even  when  their  blood 
is  hottest,  and  most  risen,  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against 
the  person  and  actions  of  the  French  king.  And,  by 
how  much  he  was  the  less  able  to  do,  talking  so  much 
the  more,  spake  all  the  injuries  he  could  devise  of 
Charles,  saying :  That  he  was  the  most  perfidious  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  he  had  made  a  marriage  com- 
pounded between  an  advowtry  and  a  rape ;  which  was 
done,  he  said,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God ;  to  the 
end  that,  the  nullity  thereof  being  so  apparent  to  all 
the  world,  the  race  of  so  unworthy  a  person  might  not 
reign  in  France.  And  forthwith  he  sent  ambassadors 
as  well  to  the  king  of  England  as  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
to  incite  them  to  war,  and  to  treat  a  league  offensive 
against  France,  promising  to  concur  with  great  forces 
oi  his  own.  Hereupon  the  king  of  England,  going 
nevertheless  his  own  way,  called  a  parliament,  it  being 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  first  day  of 
opening  thereof,  sitting  under  his  cloth  of  estate,  spake 
himself  unto  his  lords  and  commons  in  this  manner  : 

**  My  lords,  and  you  the  commons,  when  I  pur- 
"  ppsed  to  make  a  war  in  Britain  by  my  lieutenant,  I 
^*  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chancellor. 
^*  But  now  that  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France  in 
^*  person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself.  That  war  was 
"  to  defend  another  man's  right,  but  this  is  to  recover 
'*  our  own ;  and  that  ended  by  accident,  but  we  "hope 
"  this  shall  end  in  victory. 

"  The  French  king  troubles  the  Christian  world : 
^^  that  which  he  hath  is  not  his  own,  and  yet  he  seek- 
"  eth  more.  He  hath  invested  himself  of  Britain :  he 
•*  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flanders :  and  he  threat- 
*'  eneth  Italy.  For  ourselves,  he  hath  proceeded 
"  from  dissimulation  to  neglect ;  and  from  neglect  to 
"  contumely.  He  hath  assailed  our  confederates :  he 
"  denieth  our  tribute  :  in  a  word,  he  seeks  war :  so 
•*  did  not  his  father,  but  sought  peace  at  our  hands ; 
^  and  so  perhaps  will  he,  when  good  counsel  or  time 
*^  shall  make  him  see  as  much  as  his  father  did. 
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"  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  his  ambition  our  advan- 
tage ;  and  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  few  crowns  of 
tribute  or  acknowledgment,  but,  by  the  favour  of 
Almighty  God,  try  our  right  for  the  crown  of  France 
itself;  remembering  that  there  hath  been  a  French 
king  prisoner  in  England,  and  a  king  of  England 
crowned  in  France.  Our  confederates  are  not  di- 
minished. Burgundy  is  in  a  mightier  hand  than 
ever,  and  never  more  provoked.  Britain  cannot  help 
us,  but  it  may  hurt  them.  New  acquests  are  more 
burden  than  strength.  The  malecontents  of  his  own 
kingdom  have  not  been  base,  popular,  nor  titulary 
impostors,  but  of  an  higher  nature.  The  king  of 
Spain,  doubt  ye  not,  will  join  with  us,  not  knowing 
where  the  French  king's  ambition  will  stay.  Our 
holy  father  the  pope  likes  no  Tramontanes  in  Italy. 
But  howsoever  it  be,  this  matter  of  confederates  is 
rather  to  be  thought  on  than  reckoned  on.  For  Ood 
forbid  but  England  should  be  able  to  get  reason  of 
France  without  a  second. 

"  At  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agencourt, 
we  were  of  ourselves.  France  hath  much  people, 
'  and  few  soldiers.  They  have  no  stable  bands  of 
'  foot.     Some  good  horse  they  have ;  but  those  are 

*  forces  which  are  least  fit  for  a  defensive  war,  where 
^  the  actions  are  in  the  assailant  s  choice.  It  was  our 
'  discords  only  that  lost  France ;  and,  by  the  power 
'  of  God,  it  is  the  good  peace  which  we  now  enjoy, 

*  that  will  recover  it.  God  hath  hitherto  blessed  my 
'  sword.  I  have,  in  this  time  that  I  have  reigned, 
^  weeded  out  my  bad  subjects,  and  tried  my  good. 

*  My  people  and  I  know  one  another,  which  breeds 
'  confidence :  and  if  there  should  be  any  bad  blood 
'  left  in  the  kingdom,  an  honourable  foreign  war  will 
^  vent  it  or  purify  it.     In  this  great  business  let  me 

*  havtft  your  advice  and  aid.    If  any  of  you  were  to 

*  make  liis  son  knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  your 

*  tenants  by  law.  This  concerns  the  knighthood  and 

*  spurs  of  the  kingdom,  whereof  I  am  feither;  and 

*  bound  not  only  to  seek  to  maintain  it,  bnt  to  ad- 
'  vance  it:  but  for  matter  of  treasure  let  itiiot  be 
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"  taken  from  the  poorest  sort,  but  from  those  to  whom 
''  the  benefits  of  the  war  may  redound.  France  is  no 
"  wilderness ;  and  I,  that  profess  good  husbandry,  hope 
"  to  make  the  war,  after  the  beginnings,  to  pay  itself. 
"  Go  together  in  God's  name,  and  lose  no  time ;  for  I 
"  have  called  this  parliament  wholly  for  this  cause/' 
Thus  spake  the  king;  but  for  all  this,  though  he 
shewed  great  forwardness  for  a  war,  not  only  to  his 
parliament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy  council  likewise, 
except  the  two  bishops  and  a  few  more,  yet  neverthe- 
less in  his  secret  intentions  he  had  no  purpose  to  go 
through  with  any  war  upon  France.  But  the  truth 
was,  that  he  did  but  traffic  with  that  war,  to  make  his 
return  in  money.  He  knew  well,  that  France  was  now 
entire  and  at  unity  with  itself,  and  never  so  mighty 
many  years  before.  He  saw  by  the  taste  that  he  had 
of  his  forces  sent  into  Britain,  that  the  French  knew 
well  enough  how  to  make  war  with  the  English,  by  not 
putting  things  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  but  wearing 
them  by  long  sieges  of  towns,  and  strong  fortified  en- 
campings.  James  the  Third  of  Scotland,  his  true 
friend  and  confederate,  gone ;  and  James  the  Fourth, 
that  had  succeeded,  wholly  at  the  devotion  of  France, 
and  ill  affected  towards  him.  As  for  the  conjunctions 
of  Ferdinando  of  Spain  and  Maximilian,  he  could 
make  no  foundation  upon  them.  For  the  one  had 
power,  and  not  will;  and  the  other  had  will,  and  not 
power.  Besides  that,  Ferdinando  had  but  newly  taken 
breath  from  the  war  with  the  Moors ;  and  merchanded 
at  this  time  with  France  for  the  restoring:  of  the  coun- 
ties  of  Russignon  and  Perpignian,  oppignorated  to 
the  French.  Neither  was  he  out  of  fear  of  the  dis- 
contents and  ill  blood  within  the  realm;  which  having 
used  always  to  repress  and  appease  in  person,  he 
was  loth  they  should  find  him  at  a  distance  beyond 
sea,  and  engaged  in  war.  Finding  therefore  the  in- 
conveniencies  and  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
war,  he  cast  with  himself  how  to  compass  two  things. 
The  one,  how  by  the  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a 
war  to  make  his  profit.  The  other,  how  to  come  off 
from  the  war  with  saving  of  his  honour.     For  pro- 
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fit,  it  was  to  be  made  two  ways :  upon  his  subjects  for 
the  war,  and  upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace;  like  a 
good  merchant,  that  maketh  his  gain  both  upon  the 
commodities  exported,  and  imported  back  again.  For 
the  point  of  honour,  wherein  he  might  suffer  for  giv- 
ing over  the  war ;  he  considered  well,  that  as  he  could 
not  trust  upon  the  aids  of  Ferdinando  and  Maximi- 
lian for  supports  of  war;  so  the  impuissance  of  the 
one,  and  the  double  proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair 
for  him  for  occasions  to  accept  of  peace.  These  things 
he  did  wisely  foresee,  and  did  as  artificially  conduct, 
whereby  all  things  fell  into  his  lap  as  he  desired. 

For  as  for  the  parliament,  it  presently  took  fire, 
being  affectionate,  of  old,  to  the  war  of  France;  and 
desirous  afresh  to  repair  the  dishonour  they  thought 
the  king  sustained  by  the  loss  of  Britain.  Therefore 
they  advised  the  king,  with  great  alacrity,  to  imder- 
take  the  war  of  France.  And  although  the  parliament 
consisted  of  the  first  and  second  nobility,  together 
with  principal  citizens  and  townsmen,  yet  worthily 
and  justly  respecting  more  the  people,  whose  depu- 
ties they  were,  than  their  own  private  persons,  and 
finding  by  the  lord  chancellors  speech  the  king's  in- 
clination that  way ;  they  consented  that  commissioners 
should  go  forth  for  the  gathering  and  levying  of  a 
benevolence  from  the  more  able  sort.  This  tax,  called 
a  benevolence,  was  devised  by  Edward  the  Fourth, 
for  which  he  sustained  much  envy.  It  was  abolished 
by  Richard  the  Third  by  act  of  parliament,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people;  and  it  was  now  revived 
by  the  king,  but  with  consent  of  parliament,  for  so  it 
was  not  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth.  But 
by  this  way  he  raised  exceeding  great  sums.  Inso- 
much as  the  city  of  London,  in  those  days,  contri- 
buted nine  thousand  pounds  and  better;  and  that 
chiefly  levied  upon  the  wealthier  sort.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition of  a  dilemma,  that  bishop  Morton  the  chancel- 
lor used,  to  raise  up  the  benevolence  to  higher  rates; 
and  some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some  his  crotch :  for 
he  had  couched  an  article  in  the  instructions  to  the 
commissioners  who  were  to  levy  the  befievolence ; 
"  That  if  they  met  Mrith  any  that  were  spariu^,  l\vc^ 
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"  should  tell  them,  that  they  must  needs  have,  because 
"  they  laid  up :  and  if  they  were  spenders,  they  must 
^^  needs  have,,  because  it  was  seen  in  their  port  and 
"  manner  of  living."     So  neither  kind  came  amiss. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war : 
for  it  was  in  substance  but  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France  and  Scotland,  with  some  statutes  con- 
ducing thereunto :  as,  the  severe  punishing  of  mort- 
pays,  and  keeping  back  of  soldiers'  wages  in  captains ; 
the. like  severity  for  the  departure  of  soldiers  without 
licence ;  strengthening  of  the  common  law  in  favour 
of  protections  for  those  that  were  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice; and  the  setting  the  gate  open  and  wide  for  men 
to  sell  or  mortgage  their  lands,  without  fines  for  alie- 
nation, to  furnish  themselves  with  money  for  the  war; 
and  lastly,  the  voiding  of  all  Scottish  men  out  of  Eng- 
land. There  was  also  a  statute  for  the  dispersing  of 
the  standard  of  the  exchequer  throughout  England ; 
thereby  to  size  weights  and  measures ;  and  two  or 
three  more  of  less  importance. 

After  the  parliament  was  broken  up,  which  lasted 
not  long,  the  king  went  on  with  his  preparations  for 
the  war  of  France ;  yet  neglected  not  in  the  mean  time 
the  affairs  of  Maximilian  for  the  quieting  of  Flanders, 
and  restoring  him  to  his  authori^  amongst  his  sub- 
jects. For  at  that  time  the  lord  of  Ravenstein,  being 
not  only  a  subject  rebelled,  but  a  servant  revolted,  and 
80  much  the  more  malicious  and  violent,  by  the  aid 
of  Bruges  and  Gaunt,  had  taken  the  town  and  both 
the  castles  of  Sluice ;  as  we  said  before :  and  having, 
by  the  commodity  of  the  haven,  gotten  together  cer- 
tain ships  and  barks,  feH  to  a  kind  of  piratical  trade; 
robbing  and  spoiling,  and  taking  prisoners  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  all  nations,  that  passed  along  that  coast 
towards  the  mart  of  Antwerp,  or  into  any  part  of  Bra- 
bant, Zealand,  or  Friezeland;  being  ever  well  vic- 
tualled from  Picardy,  besides  the  commodity  of  vic- 
tuals from  Sluice,  and  the  country  adjacent,  and  the 
avails  of  his  own  prizes.  The  French  assisted  him 
still  under-hand ;  and  he  likewise,  as  all  men  do  that 
have  been  of  both  sides,  thought  himself  not  safe, 
except  he  depended  upon  a  third  person. 
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Theie  was  asmall  townsome  two  miks  firomBniges 
towards  the  sea,  called  Dam ;  which  was  ^  fort  and  ap- 
proach to  Bruges,  and  had  a  relation  also  to  Shuce. 

This  town  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  attempted 
often,  not  for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  might  choke  Bruges,  and  cut  it  od*  lirom  the 
sea,  and  ever  failed.  But  therewith  the  duke  of 
Saxony  came  down  into  Flanders,  taking  upon  him  the 
person  of  an  umpire,  to  compose  things  between  Maxi- 
milian and  his  subjects ;  but  being,  indeed,  &st  and 
assured  to  Maximilian.  Upon  this  pretext  of  neutrality 
and  treaty,  he  repaired  to  Bruges ;  desiring  of  the 
states  of  Bruges,  to  enter  peaceably  into  their  town, 
with  a  retinue  of  some  number  of  men  of  arms  fit  for 
his  estate;  being  somewhat  the  more  as  he  said,  the 
better  to  guard  him  in  a  country  that  was  up  in  arms; 
and  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  he  was  to  communi- 
cate with  them  of  divers  matters  of  great  importance 
for  their  good.  Which  having  obtained  of  them,  he 
sent  his  carriages  and  harbingers  before  him,  to  pro- 
vide his  lodging.  So  that  his  men  of  war  entered  the 
city  in  good  array,  but  in  peaceable  manner,  and  he 
followed.  They  that  went  before  inquired  still  for 
inns  and  lodgings,  as  if  they  would  have  rested  there 
all  night;  and  so  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  gate 
that  leadeth  directly  towards  Dam;  and  they  of 
Bruges  only  gazed  upon  them,  and  gave  them  pas- 
sage. The  captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam  also  sus- 
pected no  harm  from  any  that  passed  through  Bruges ; 
and  discovering  forces  afar  off  supposed  they  had  been 
some  succours  diat  were  come  from  their  friends,  know- 
ing some  dangers  towards  them.  And  so  perceiving 
nothing  but  well  till  it  was  too  late,  suffered  them  to 
enter  their  town.  By  which  kind  of  slight,  rather 
than  stratagem,  the  town  of  Dam  was  taken,  and 
the  town  of  Bruges  shrewdly  blocked  up,  whereby 
they  took  great  discouragement. 

The  duke  of  Saxony,  having  won  the  town  of  Dam, 
sent  immediately  to  the  king  to  let  him  know,  that  it 
was  Sluice  chieny,  and  the  lord  Ravenstein,  that  kept 
the  rebellion  of  Flanders  in  life :  and  that  if  it  pleaded 
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the  king  to  besiege  it  by  sea,  he  also  would  besiege 
it  by  land,  and  so  cut  out  the  core  of  those  wars. 

The  king,  willing  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Maxi- 
milian, the  better  to  hold  France  in  awe,  and  being 
likewise  sued  unto  by  his  merchants,  for  that  the  seas 
were  much  infested  by  thebarks  of  the  lord  Ravenstein ; 
sent  straightway  s  SirEdward  Poynings,  availantman, 
and  of  good  service,  with  twelve  ships,  well  furnished 
with  soldiers  and  artillery,  to  clear  the  seas,  and  to 
besiege  Sluice  on  that  part.  The  Englishmen  did 
not  only  coop  up  the  lord  Ravenstein,  that  he  stirred 
not,  and  likewise  hold  in  straight  siege  the  maritime 
part  of  the  town,  but  also  assailed  one  of  the  castles, 
and  renewed  the  assault  so  for  twenty  days'  space,  is- 
suing still  out  of  their  ships  at  the  ebb,  as  they  made 
great  slaughter  of  them  of  the  castle;  who  continu- 
ally fought  with  them  to  repulse  them,  though  of  the 
English  part  also  were  slain  a  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford's,  and  some  fifty  more. 

But  the  siege  still  continuing  more  and  more  straight, 
and  both  the  castles,  which  were  the  principal  strength 
of  the  town,  being  distressed,  the  one  by  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  the  other  by  the  English ;  and  a  bridge 
of  boats,  which  the  lord  Ravenstein  had  made  be- 
tween both  castles,  whereby  succours  and  relief  might 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  being  on  a  night  set  on 
^pe  by  the  English ;  he  despairing  to  hold  the  town, 
yielded,  at  the  last,  the  castles  to  the  English,  and 
the  town  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  by  composition. 
Which  done,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  treated  with  them  of  Bruges,  to  submit 
themselves  to  Maximilian  their   lord;   which  after 
some  time  they  dfd,  paying  in  some  good  part,  the 
charge  of  the  war,  whereby  the  Almains  and  foreign 
succours  were  dismissed.     The  example  of  Bruges 
other  of  the  revolted  towns  followed ;  so  that  Maxi- 
milian grew  to  be  out  of  danger,  but,  as  his  manner 
was  to  handle  matters,  never  out  of  necessity.     And 
SirEdward  Poynings,  after  he  had  continued  at  Sluice 
some  good  while  till  all  things  were  settled,  returned 
unto  the  king,  being  then  before  Boloign. 
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Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from  Ferdi- 
nando  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  signi« 
lying  the  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors ; 
which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy,  king  Ferdinando, 
whose  manner  was  never  to  lose  any  virtue  for  the 
shewing,  had  expressed  and  displayed  in  his  letters  at 
large,  with  all  the  particularities  and  religious  punctos 
and  ceremonies,  that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of 
that  city  and  kingdom :  shewing  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person  enter 
the  city,  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the  cross  set  up 
upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada,  whereby  it  became 
Christian  ground.  That  likewise,  before  he  would 
enter,  he  did  homage  to  God  above,  pronouncing  by 
an  herald  from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did 
acknowledge  to  have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the 
help  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and 
the  virtuous  apostle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and  ser- 
vices of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons.  That  yet 
he  stirred  not  from  his  camp,  till  he  had  seen  a  little 
army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
more  Christians,  Aat  had  lived  in  bonds  and  servi- 
tude, as  slaves  to  the  Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  sing- 
ing a  psalm  for  their  redemption ;  and  that  he  had 
given  tribute  unto  God,  by  alms  and  relief  extended  to 
tiiem  all,  for  his  admission  into  the  city.  These  things 
were  in  the  letters,  with  many  more  ceremonies  of  a 
kind  of  holy  ostentation. 

The  king,  ever  willing  to  put  himself  into  the  consort 
or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  and  naturally  affecting 
much  the  king  of  Spain,  as  far  as  one  king  can  affect 
another,  partly  for  his  virtues,  and  partly  for  a  counter- 

Eoiseto  France ;  upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters  sent  all 
is  nobles  and  prelates  that  were  about  the  court,  toge- 
ther with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  great 
solemnity  to  the  church  of  Paul ;  there  to  hear  a  de- 
claration from  the  lord  chancellor,  now  cardinal.  When 
they  were  assembled,  the  cardinal,  standing  upon  the 
uppermost  step,  or  half-pace,  before  the  quire,  and  all 
tne  nobles,  prelates^  and  governors  of  the  city  at  the 
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foot  of  die  Btairs,  made  a  speech  to  them ;  letting  them 
know,  diat  they  were  assembled  in  that  consecrated 
place,  to  sing  unto  God  a  new  song.  For  that,  said  he, 
Aese  many  jrears  the  Christians  have  not  gained  new 
gromid  or  territory  upon  the  infidels,  nor  enlarged  and 
set  farther  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  world.  But  this 
18  taow  done  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  of  Ferdi- 
nando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain :  who  have,  to 
immortal  honour,  recovered  the  great  and  rich 

_  lom  of  Granada,  and  the  populous  and  mighty 
city  of  the  same  name,  from  the  Moors,  having  been 
in  possession  thereof  by  the  space  of  seven  hundred 
years  and  more :  for  which  this  assembly  and  all  Chris- 
tians are  to  render  laud  and  thanks  unto  God,  and  to 
celebrate  this  noble  act  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  who  in 
this  is  not  only  victorious  but  apostolical,  in  the  gain- 
ing of  new  provinces  to  the  Christian  faith.  And  the 
rather,  for  that  this  victory  and  conquest  is  obtained 
without  much  efiusion  of  blood.  Whereby  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  theie  shall  be  gained  not  only  new  terri- 
tory, but  infinite  souls  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  whom 
the  Almighty,  as  it  seems,  would  have  live  to  be  con- 
verted, rlerewithal  he  did  relate  some  of  the  most 
memorable  particulars  of  the  war  and  victory.  And 
after  his  speech  ended,  the  whole  assembly  went  so- 
lemnly in  procession,  and  Te  Deum  was  sung. 

Immediately  after  the  solemnity,  the  king  kept  his 
May-dayat  his  palace  of  Shene,nowRichmond.  Where, 
to  warm  the  blood  of  his  nobility  and  gallants  against 
ldie  war,  he  kept  great  triumphs  of  justing  and  tourney, 
during  all  that  month.  In  which  space  it  so  fell  out, 
that  Sir  James  Parker,  and  Hugh  Vaughan,  one  of  the 
king's  gentlemen  ushers,  having  had  a  controversy 
touching  certain  arms  that  the  king  at  arms  had  given 
Vaughan,  were  appointed  to  run  some  courses  one 
against  another.  And  by  accident  of  a  faulty  helmet 
diat  Parker  had  on,  he  was  stricken  into  the  mouth 
•t  the  first  coHTse,  so  that  his  tongue  was  bom  unto  the 
hinder  part  of  his  head,  in  such  sort  that  he  died  pre- 
sently upon  the  place.  Which,  because  of  the  contro- 
vert precedent,  and  the 'death  that  foHowed,  was  ac- 
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counted  amongst  the  vulgar  as  a  combat  or  trial  of 
right.  The  king  towards  the  end  of  this  summer, 
having  put  his  forces,  wherewith  he  meant  to  invade 
France,  in  readiness,  but  so  as  they  were  not  yet  met 
or  mustered  together,  sent  Urswick,  now  made  his 
almoner,  and  Sir  John  Risley,  to  Maximilian,  to  let 
him  know  that  he  was  in  arms,  ready  to  pass  the  seas 
into  France,  and  did  but  expect  to  hear  from  him, 
when  and  where  he  did  appoint  to  join  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise  made  unto  him  by  Countebalt 
his  ambassador. 

The  English  ambassadors  having  repaired  to  Maxi- 
milian, did  find  his  power  and  promise  at  a  very  great 
distance ;  he  being  utterly  unprovided  of  men,  money, 
and  arms,  for  any  such  enterprise.  For  Maximilian, 
having  neither  wing  to  fly  on,  for  that  his  patrimony 
of  Austria  was  not  in  his  hands,  his  father  being  then 
living,  and  on  the  other  side,  his  matrimonial  territo- 
ries of  Flanders  being  partly  in  dowry  to  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  partly  not  serviceable,  in  respect  of  the 
late  rebellions ;  was  thereby  destitute  of  means  to 
enter  into  war.  The  ambassadors  saw  this  well,  but 
wisely  thought  fit  to  advertise  the  king  thereof,  rather 
than  to  return  themselves,  till  the  king's  farther  plea* 
sure  were  known :  the  rather,  for  that  Maximilian 
himself  spake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  before,  and  en- 
tertained them  with  dilatory  answers:  so  as  the  formal 
part  of  their  ambassage  might  well  warrant  and  re- 
quire their  farther  stay.  The  king  hereupon,* who 
doubted  as  much  before,  and  saw  through  his  busi- 
ness from  the  beginning,  wrote  back  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, commending  their  discretion  in  not  returning, 
and  willing  them  to  keep  the  state  wherein  they  found 
Maximilian  as  a  secret,  till  they  heard  farther  from 
him :  and  meanwhile  went  on  with  his  voyage  royal 
for  France,  suppressing  for  a  time  this  advertisement 
touching  Maximilian's  poverty  and  disability. 

By  this  time  was  drawn  togedier  a  great  and  puissant 
army  into  the  city  of  London ;  in  which  were  Thomas 
marquis  Dorset,  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  Thomas  earl 
of  Derby,  George  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Edmond  earl  of 
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Suffolk)  Edward  earl  of  Devonshire,  George  earl  of 
Kent,  the  earl  of  Essex,  Thomas  earl  of  Onnond,  witli 
a  great  number  of  barons,  knights,  and  principal  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  amongst  them  Richard  Thomas,  much 
noted  for  the  brave  troops  that  he  brought  out  of 
Wales.  The  army  rising  in  the  whole  to  the  number 
of  fivcrand-twenty  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred 
horse ;  over  which  the  king,  constant  in  his  accustomed 
trust  and  Employment,  made  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  John  earl  of  Oxford,  generals  under  his  own  per- 
son. The  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  departed  from  Greenwich  towards  the  sea ; 
all  men  wondering  that  he  took  that  season,  being  so 
near  winter,  to  begin  the  war ;  and  some  thereupon  ga- 
thering, it  was  a  sign  that  the  war  would  not  be  long. 
Nevermeless  the  king  gave  out  the  contrary,  thus : 
"  That  he  intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business 
"  of  it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed,  until 
"  he  had  recovered  France ;  it  skilled  not  much  when 
"  he  began  it,  especially  having  Calais  at  his  back, 
"  where  he  might  winter,  if  the  season  of  the  war  so 
"  required."  The  sixth  of  October  he  embarked  at 
Sandwich ;  and  the  same  day  took  land  at  Calais, 
which  was  the  rendezvous,  where  all  his  forces  were 
assigned  to  meet.  But  in  this  his  journey  towards  the 
sea-side,  wherein,  for  the  cause  that  we  shall  now 
speak  of,  he  hovered  so  much  the  longer,  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  lord  Cordes,  who  the  hotter 
he  was  against  the  English  in  time  of  war,  had  the 
more  credit  in  a  negotiation  of  peace ;  and  besides 
was  held  a  man  open  and  of  good  faith.  In  which  let- 
ters there  was  made  an  overture  of  peace  from  the 
French  king,  with  such  conditions  as  were  somewhat 
to  the  king's  taste ;  but  this  was  carried  at  the  first 
with  wonderful  secrecy.  The  king  was  no  sooner  come 
to  Calais,  but  the  calm  winds  of  peace  began  to  blow. 
For  first,  the  English  ambassadors  returned  out  of 
Flanders  from  Maximilian,  and  certified  the  king,  that 
he  was  not  to  hope  for  any  aid  from  Maximilian,  for 
that  he  was  altogether  unprovided.  His  will  was  good, 
but  he  Ij^cked  money.    And  this  was  made  known 
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and  spread  through  the  army.  And  althousrh  the 
English  were  therewithal  nothing  dismayed,  and  that 
it  be  the  manner  of  soldiers  upon  bad  news  to  speak 
the  more  bravely,  yet  neverdieless  it  was  a  kind  of 
preparative  to  a  peace.  Instantly  in  the  neck  of  this, 
as  the  king  had  laid  it,  came  news  that  Ferdinando 
and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain,  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  king  Charles ;  and  that  Charles  had  restored 
unto  them  the  counties  of  Russignon  and  Perpignian, 
which  formerly  were  mor^s^ed  by  John  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  Ferdinando's  father,  unto  France  for  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns :  which  debt  was  also  upon 
this  peace  by  Charles  clearly  released.  This  came 
also  handsomely  to  put  on  ue  peace  ;  both  because 
so  potent  a  confederate  was  fallen  off,  and  because  it 
was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace  bought ;  so  as  the  king 
should  not  be  the  sole  merchant  in  this  peace.  Upon 
these  airs  of  peace,  the  king  was  content  that  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  lord  D'Aubigny,  governor 
of  Calais,  should  give  a  meeting  unto  the  lord  Cordes, 
for  the  treaty  of  a  peace.  But  himself  nevertheless 
and  his  army,  the  fifteenth  of  October,  removed  from 
Calais,  and  in  four  days'  march  sat  him  down  before 
Boloign. 

During  this  siege  of  Boloign,  which  continued  near 
a  month,  there  passed  no  memorable  action,  nor  ac- 
cident of  war ;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  a  valiant  cap- 
tain, was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls  of  the  town,  to 
take  a  view.  The  town  was  both  well  fortified  and 
well  manned  ;  yet  it  was  distressed,  and  ready  for  an 
assault.  Which,  if  it  had  been  given,  as  was  diought, 
would  have  cost  much  blood ;  but  yet  the  town  would 
have  been  carried  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  commissioners,  to  continue  for 
both  the  kings'  lives.  Where  there  was  no  article  of 
importance  ;  being  in  effect  rather  a  bargain  than  a 
treaty.  For  all  things  remained  as  they  were,  save 
that  there  should  be  paid  to  the  king  seven  hundred 
forty-five  thousand  ducats  in  present,  for  his  charges 
in  that  journey;  and  five-and-twenty  thousand  crowns 
yearly,  for  his  charges  sustained  in  the  aids  of  the 
Britons.    For  which  annual,  though  he  had  Maxi- 
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milian  bound  before  for  those  charges  ;  yet  he  count- 
ed the  alteration  of  the  hand  as  much  as  the  principal 
debt     And  besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely 
when  it  should  determine  or  expire :  which  made 
the  English  esteem  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair 
terms.    And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to  the  king 
and  to  his  son  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  longer  than  it 
eould  continue  upon  any  computation  of  charges. 
There  was  also  assigned  by  the  French  king,  unto 
all  the  king's  principal  counsellors,  great  pensions, 
besides  rich  gifts  for  the  present.     Which  whether 
the  king  did  permit,  to  save  his  own  purse  from  re- 
wards, or  to  communicate  the  envy  of  a  business, 
that  was  displeasing  to  his  people,  was  diversly  in- 
terpreted.   For  certainly  the  king  had  no  great  fancy 
to  own  this  peace.  And  therefore  a  little  before  it  was 
concluded,  he  had  underhand  procured  some  of  his 
best  captains  and  men  of  war  to  advise  him  to  a  peace, 
under  their  hands,  in  an  earnest  manner,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplication.     But  the  truth  is,  this  peace 
was  welcome  to  both  kings.     To  Charles,  for  that  it 
assured  unto  him  the  possession  of  Britain,  and  freed 
the  enterprise  of  Naples.     To  Henry,  for  that   it 
filled  his  coffers ;  and  that  he  foresaw  at  that  time  a 
storm  of  inward  troubles  coming  upon  him,  which 
presently  after  brake  forth.     But  it  gave  no  less  dis- 
content to  the  nobility  and  principal  persons  of  the 
army,  who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged  their 
estates  upon  the  hopes  of  the  war.     They  stuck  not 
to  say,  '^  That  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobi- 
"  lity  and  people,  to  feather  himself."     And  some 
made  themselves  merry  with  that  the  king  had  said 
in  parliament ;  "  That  after  the  war  was  once  begun, 
"  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay  itself;"  saying, 
he  had  kept  promise. 

Having  risen  from  Boloign,  he  went  to  Calais,  where 
he  stayed  some  time.  From  whence  also  he  wrote  let- 
ters, which  was  a  courtesy  that  he  sometimes  used,  to 
the  mayor  of  London,  and  the  aldermen  his  brethren ; 
half  bragging  what  greatsums  he  had  obtained  for  the 
peace ;  knowing  well  that  full  coffers  of  the  king  is 
ever  good  news  to  Licmdon.  And  better  news  it  would 
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have  been,  if  their  benevolence  had  been  but  a  loaik 
And  upon  the  seventeenth  of  December  following  he 
returned  to  Westminster,  where  he  kept  his  Christmas. 

Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  sent  the  order  of  the 
garter  to  Alphonso  duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  to 
Ferdinando  king  of  Naples.  An  honour  sought  by 
that  prince  to  hold  him  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians; 
who  expecting  the  arms  of  Charles,  made  great  ac- 
count of  the  amity  of  England  for  a  bridle  to  France. 
It  was  received  by  Alphonso  with  all  the  ceremony 
and  pomp  that  could  be  devised,  as  things  use  to  be 
carried  that  are  intended  for  opinion.  It  was  sent  by 
Urswick ;  upon  whom  the  king  bestowed  this  ambas- 
sage  to  help  him  after  many  dry  employments. 

At  this  time  the  king  began  again  to  be  haunted 
with  spirits,  by  the  magic  and  curious  arts  of  the  lady 
Margaret;  who  raised  up  the  ghost  of  Richard  duke  of 
York,  second  son  to  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  walk 
and  vex  the  king.  This  was  a  finer  counterfeit  stone 
than  Lambert  Simnel ;  better  done,  and  worn  upon 
greater  hands ;  being  graced  after  with  the  wearing 
of  a  king  of  France,  and  a  king  of  Scotland,  not  of  a 
dutchess  of  Burgundy  only.  And  for  Simnel,  there  was 
not  much  in  him,  more  than  that  he  was  a  handsome 
boy,  and  did  not  shame  his  robes.  But  this  youth,  of 
whom  we  are  now  to  speak,  was  such  a  mercurial,  as 
the  like  hath  seldom  been  known ;  and  could  make 
his  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out. 
Wherefore  this  being  one  6f  the  strangest  examples  of 
a  personation,  that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times,  it 
deserveth  to  be  discovered  and  related  at  the  full. 
Although  the  kings  manner  of  shewing  things  by 
pieces,  and  by  dai£  lights,  hath  so  muffled  it,  that  it 
hath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

The  lady  Margaret,  whom  the  king's  friends  called 
Juno,  because  she  was  to  him  as  Juno  was  to  iBneas, 
stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do  him  mischief,  for  a 
foundation  of  her  particular  practices  against  him,  did 
continually,  by  all  means  possible,  nourish,  maintain, 
and  divulge  the  fiying  opinion,  that  Richard  duke  of 
York,  second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  mur- 
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dered  in  the  Tower,  as  was  given  out,  but  saved  alive. 
For  that  those  who  were  employed  in  that  barbarous 
fact,  having  destroyed  the  elder  brother,  were  stricken 
with  remorse  and  compassion  towards  the  younger, 
and  set  him  privily  at  liberty  to  seek  his  fortune. 
This  lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that  this  fame  and 
belief,  together  widi  the  fresh  example  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  would  draw  at  one  time  or  other  some  birds 
to  strike  upon  it.  She  used  likewise  a  farther  dili- 
gence, not  committing  all  to  chance:  for  she  had  some 
secret  espials,  like  to  the  Turks'  commissioners  for 
children  of  tribute,  to  look  abroad  for  handsome  and 

fraceful  youths,  to  make  Plantagenets,  and  dukes  of 
ork.  At  the  last  she  did  light  on  one,  in  whom  all 
things  met,  as  one  would  wish,  to  serve  her  turn  for  a 
counterfeit  of  Richard  duke  of  York. 

This  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  adventures  we 
shall  now  describe.  For  first, the  years  agreed  well. 
Secondly,  he  was  a  youth  of  fine  favour  and  shape.  But 
more  than  that,  he  had  such  a  crafty  and  bewitching 
fashion,  both  to  move  pity,  and  to  induce  belief,  as 
was  like  a  kind  of  fascination  and  inchantment  to 
those  that  saw  him  or  heard  him.  Thirdly,  he  had 
been  from  his  childhood  such  a  wanderer,  or,  as  the 
king  called  him,  such  a  land-loper,  as  it  was  extreme 
hard  to  hunt  out  his  nest  and  parents.  Neither  again 
could  any  man,  by  company  or  conversing  with  him, 
be  able  to  say  or  detect  well  what  he  was,  he  did  so 
flit  from  place  to  place.  Lastly,  there  was  a  circum- 
stance, which  is  mentioned  by  one  that  wrote  in  the 
same  time,  that  is  very  likely  to  have  made  somewhat 
to  the  matter :  which  is,  that  king  Edward  the  Fourth 
was  his  godfather.  Which,  as  it  is  somewhat  suspi- 
cious for  a  wanton  prince  to  become  gossip  in  so  mean 
a  house,  and  might  make  a  man  think,  that  he  might 
indeed  have  in  him  some  base  blood  of  the  house  of 
York;  so  at  the  least,  though  that  were  not,  it  might 
give  the  occasion  to  the  boy,  in  being  called  king  Ed- 
ward's godson,  or  perhaps  in  sport  king  Edward's  son, 
to  entertain  such  thoughts  into  his  head.  For  tutor  he 
had  none,  for  aught  that  appears,  as  Lambert  Simnel 
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had,  until  he  came  unto  the  ladv  Marc:aret  who  in- 
stnicted  him. 

Thus  therefore  it  came  to  pass  :  there  was  a  towns- 
man of  Toumay,  that  had  bom  office  in  that  town, 
whose  name  was  John  Osbeck,  a  conrert  Jew.  married 
to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whose  business  drew  him  to  Utc 
for  a  time  with  his  wife  at  London  in  king  Exlward  the 
Fourth's  days.  During  which  time  he  had  a  son  by 
her,  and  being  known  in  court,  the  king  either  out  of  a 
religious  nobleness,  because  he  was  a  convert,  or  upon 
some  private  acquaintance,  did  him  the  honour  to  be 
godfather  to  his  child  and  named  him  Peter.  But  after- 
wards, proving  a  dainty  and  eflfeminate  youth,  he  was 
commonly  called  by  the  diminutive  of  his  name,Peter- 
kin,  or  Perkin.  For  as  for  the  name  of  Warbeck,  it 
was  giyen  him  when  they  did  but  guess  at  it,  before 
examinations  had  been  taken.  But  vet  he  had  been 
so  much  talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it  stuck  by  him 
after  his  true  name  of  Osbeck  was  known.  While  he 
was  a  young^child,  his  parents  returned  with  him  to 
Toumay.  Then  was  he  placed  in  a  house  of  a  kins- 
man of  his,  called  John  Stenbeck,  at  Antwerp,  and  so 
roved  up  and  down  between  Antwerp  and  Toumay, 
and  other  towns  of  Flanders,  for  a  good  time;  livnnff 
much  in  English  company,  and  having  the  English 
tongue  perfect.  In  which  time,  being  grown  a  comely 
youth,  he  was  brought  by  some  of  the  espials  of  the 
lady  Margaret  into  her  presence.  Who  viewing  him 
well,  and  seeing  that  he  had  a  face  and  personage  that 
would  bear  a  noble  fortune ;  and  finding  him  other- 
wise of  a  fine  spirit  and  winning  behaviour ;  thought 
she  had  now  found  a  curious  piece  of  marble  to  carve 
out  an  image  of  a  duke  of  York.  She  kept  him  by  her 
a  great  while,  but  with  extreme  secrecy.  The  while 
she  instmcted  him  by  many  cabinet  conferences.  First, 
in  princely  behaviour  and  gesture ;  teaching  him  how 
he  should  keep  state,  and  yet  with  a  modest  sense  of  his 
misfortunes.  Then  she  informed  him*  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  particulars  that  concerned  the  person 
of  Richard  duke  of  York,  which  he  was  to  act;  describ- 
inguntohim  the  personages,lineaments,and  features  of 
the  king  and  queen  his  pretended  parents ;  and  oC  Vv\^ 
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brother,  and  sisters,  and  divers  others,  that  were  near- 
est him  in  his  childhood ;  together  with  all  passages, 
some  secret,  some  common,  that  were  fit  for  a  child's 
memory,  until  the  death  of  king  Edward.  Then  she 
udded  the  particulars  of  the  time  from  the  king  s  death, 
until  he  and  his  brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
as  well  during  the  time  he  was  abroad,  as  while  he  was 
in  sanctuary.  As  for  the  times  while  he  was  in  the  Tow- 
er, and  the  manner  of  his  brother's  death,  and  his  own 
escape ;  she  knew  they  were  things  that  a  very  few 
could  controul.  And  therefore  she  taught  him  only  to 
tell  a  smooth  and  likely  tale  of  those  matters ;  warning 
him  not  to  vary  from  it  It  was  agreed  likewise  be- 
tween them,  what  account  he  should  give  of  his  pere- 
grination abroad,  intermixing  many  things  which  were 
true,  and  such  as  they  knew  others  could  testify,  for 
the  credit  of  the  rest ;  but  still  making  them  to  hang 
together  with  (he  part  he  was  to  play.  She  taught  him 
likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  captious  and  tempting 
questions,  which  were  like  to  be  asked  of  him.  But  in 
this  she  found  him  of  himself  so  nimble  and  shifting, 
as  she  trusted  much  to  his  own  wit  and  readiness ;  and 
therefore  laboured  the  less  in  it.  Lastly,  she  raised  his 
thoughts  with  some  present  rewards  and  farther  pro- 
mises ;  setting  before  him  chiefly  the  glory  and  fortune 
of  a  crown,  if  things  went  well,  and  a  sure  refuge  to  her 
court,  if  the  worst  should  fall.  After  such  time  as  she 
thought  he  was  perfect  in  his  lesson,  she  began  to  cast 
with  herself  from  what  coast  this  blazing  star  should 
first  appear,  and  at  what  time  it  must  be  upon  the  ho- 
rizon of  Ireland ;  for  there  had  the  like  meteor  strong 
influence  before.  The  time  of  the  apparition  to  be, 
when  the  king  should  be  engaged  into  a  war  with 
France.  But  well  she  knew,  that  whatsoever  should 
come  from  her  would  be  held  suspected.  And  there- 
fore, if  he  should  go  out  of  Flanders  immediately  into 
Ireland,  she  might  be  thought  to  have  some  hand  in  it 
And  besides,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe ;  for  that  the 
two  kings  were  then  upon  terms  of  peace.  Therefore 
she  wheeled  about ;  and  to  put  all  suspicion  afar  ofi*,  and 
loth  to  keep  him  any  longer  by  her,  for  that  she  knew 
secrets  are  not  long-lived,  she  sent  him  unknown  into 
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Portugal  with  the  lady  Brampton,  an  English  lady, 
that  embarked  for  Portugal  at  that  time ;  with  some 

Srivado  of  her  own,  to  have  an  eye  upon  him,  and  there 
e  was  to  remain,  and  to  expect  her  farther  directions. 
In  the  mean  time  she  omitted  not  to  prepare  things 
for  his  better  welcome  and  accepting,  not  only  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  court  of  France.  He 
continued  in  Portugal  about  a  year  ;  and  by  that  time 
the  king  of  England  called  his  parliament,  as  hath 
been  said,  and  declared  open  war  against  France. 
Now  did  the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was 
come,  under  which  Perkin  should  appear.  And  there- 
fore he  was  straight  sent  unto  by  the  dutchess  to  go 
for  Ireland,  according  to  the  first  designment.  In  Ire- 
land he  did  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cork.  When  he 
was  thither  come,  his  own  tale  was,  when  he  made 
his  confession  afterwards,  that  the  Irishmen,  finding 
him  in  some  good  clothes,  came  flocking  about  him, 
and  bare  him  down  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
that  had  been  there  before.  And  after,  that  he  was 
Richard  the  Third's  base  son.  And  lastly,  that  he  was 
Richard  duke  of  York,  second  son  to  Edward  the 
Fourth.  But  that  he,  for  his  part,  renounced  all  these 
things,  and  offered  to  swear  upon  the  holy  evange- 
lists, that  he  was  no  such  man ;  till  at  last  they  forced 
it  upon  him,  and  bad  him  fear  nothing,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  immediately  upon  his  coming 
into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him  the  said  person  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  drew  unto  him  complices  and 
partakers  by  all  the  means  he  could  devise.  Inso- 
much as  he  wrote  his  letters  unto  the  earls  of  Desmond 
and  Kildare,  to  come  in  to  his  aid,  and  be  of  his  party ; 
the  originals  of  which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  before  this  time,  the  dutchess  had  also 
gained  unto  her  a  near  servant  of  king  Henry's  own,  one 
otephen  Frion,  his  secretary  for  the  French  tongue; 
an  active  man,  but  turbulent  and  discontented.  This 
Frion  had  fled  over  to  Charles,  the  French  king,  and 
put  himself  into  his  service,  at  such  time  as  he  began  to 
be  in  open  enmity  with  the  king.  Now  king  Charles, 
when  he  understood  of  the  person  and  attempts  of 
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Perkin,  ready  of  himself  to  embrace  all  advantages 
against  the  king  of  England,  instigated  by  Frion,  and 
formerly  prepared  by  the  lady  Margaret,  forthwith 
dispatched  one  Lucas  and  this  Frion,  in  the  nature  of 
ambassadors  to  Perkin,  to  advertise  him  of  the  king  s 
good  inclination  to  him,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  aid 
him  to  recover  his  right  against  king  Henry,  an  usurper 
of  England,  and  an  enemy  of  France ;  and  wished  him 
to  come  over  unto  him  at  Paris.  Perkin  thought  him- 
self in  heaven  now  that  he  was  invited  by  so  great  a 
king  in  so  honourable  a  manner.  And  imparting  unto 
his  friends  in  Ireland  for  their  encouragement,  how  for- 
tune called  him,  and  what  great  hopes  he  had,  sailed 
presently  into  France.  When  he  was  come  to  the 
court  of  France,  the  king  received  him  with  great  ho- 
nour; saluted,  and  stiled  him  by  the  name  of  the 
duke  of  York ;  lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him 
in  great  state.  And  the  better  to  give  him  the  repre- 
sentation and  the  countenance  of  a  prince,  assigned 
him  a  guard  for  his  person,  whereof  the  lord  Congre- 
sall  was  captain.  The  courtiers  likewise,  though  it  be 
ill  mocking  with  the  French,  applied  themselves  to  their 
king's  bent,  seeing  there  was  reason  of  state  for  it.  At 
the  same  time  there  repaired  unto  Perkin  divers  En- 

flishmen  of  quality ;  Sir  George  Neville,  Sir  John 
'aylor,  and  about  one  hundred  more ;  and  amongst 
the  rest  this  Stephen  Frion,  of  whom  we  spake,  who 
followed  his  fortune  both  then  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  counsellor  and  in- 
strument in  all  his  proceedings.  But  all  this  on  the 
French  king's  part  was  but  a  trick,  the  better  to  bow 
king  Henry  to  peace.  And  therefore  upon  the  first 
grain  of  incense,  that  was  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
peace  at  Boloign,  Perkin  was  smoked  away.  Yet 
would  not  the  French  king  deliver  him  up  to  king 
Henry,  as  he  was  laboured  to  do,  for  his  honour's  sake, 
but  warned  him  away  and  dismissed  him.  And  Perkin 
on  his  part  was  as  ready  to  begone,  doubting  he  might 
be  caught  up  under-hand.  He  tlierefore  took  his  way 
into  Flanders,  unto  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy ;  pretend- 
ing that  having  been  variously  tossed  by  fortune,  he  di- 
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rected  his  course  thither  as  to  a  safe  harbour :  no  ways 
taking  knowledge  that  he  had  ever  been  there  before, 
but  as  ifthat  had  been  his  first  address.  The  duchess, 
on  the  other  part,  made  it  as  new  and  strange  to  see 
him ;  pretendmg,  at  the  first,  that  she  was  taught  and 
made  wise  by  the  example  of  Lambert  Sinmel,  how  she 
did  admit  of  any  counterfeit  stufi*;  though  even  in  that, 
she  said,  she  was  not  fully  satisfied.  She  pretended  at 
the  first,  and  that  was  ever  in  the  presence  of  others,  to 
pose  him  and  sift  him,  thereby  to  try  whether  he  were 
indeed  the  very  duke  of  York  or  no.  But  seeming  to 
receive  full  satisfaction  by  his  answers,  she  then  feign- 
ed herself  to  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  astonishment, 
mixt  of  joy  and  wonder,  at  his  miraculous  deliverance ; 
receiving  him  asif  he  were  risen  from  death  to  life :  and 
inferring,  that  God,  who  had  in  such  wonderful  manner 
preserved  him  firom  death,  did  likewise  reserve  him  for 
some  great  and  prosperous  fortune.  As  for  his  dismis- 
sion out  of  France,  they  interpreted  it  not,  as  if  he  were 
detected  or  n^lected  for  a  counterfeit  deceiver ;  but 
contrariwise,  that  it  did  shew  manifestly  unto  the 
world  that  he  was  some  great  matter ;  for  that  it  was 
his  abandoning  that,  in  effect,  made  the  peace;  being 
no  more  but  the  sacrificing  of  a  poor  distressed  Prince 
unto  theutili^  and  ambition  of  two  mighty  monarchs. 
Neither  was  Perkin,  for  his  part,  wanting  to  himself, 
either  in  gracious  or  princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and 
apposite  answers,  or  in  contending  and  caressing  those 
that  did  apply  themselves  unto  him,  or  in  pretty  scorn 
and  Hjgflain  to  those  that  seemed  to  doubt  of  him ;  but 
in  all  things  did  notably  acquithimself ;  insomuch  as  it 
was  generally  believed,  as  well  amongst  great  per^ns, 
as  amongst  the  vulgar,  that  he  was  inde^  duke  Richr 
ard.  Nay,  himself,  with  long  and  continual  counter- 
feiting, and  with  oft  telling  a  lye,  was  turned  by  habit 
almost  into  the  thing  he  seemed  to  be ;  and  firom  a  liar 
to  a  believer.  The  duchess  therefore,  as  in  a  case  out 
of  doubt,  did  him  all  princely  honour,  calling  him, al- 
ways by  the  name  of  her  ne{J^^9  ^u^d  giving  him  the 
delicate  title  of  the  white  rose  of  England:  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  guard  of  thirty  persons,  halberdiers^lad 
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in  a  purty-coloured  livery  of  murrey  and  blue,  to  at- 
tend his  ^rs6n.  Her  court  likewiile,  and  generally 
tlie  Dutcn  and  strangers,  in  their  usage  towards  him, 
ttbress^  no  ledft  r^t)ect 

The  news  hereof  eanle  blazing  and  th^tid^^Hng  oter 
into  Englfttid,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  sure  alive. 
As  fbr  tile  nande  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  it  was  liot  at  that 
time  totAt  to  light,  but  all  the  news  ran  upoil  th^  duke 
bf  Ydrk ;  that  he  had  b^eii  entertained  in  Ireland, 
bought  atid  Sold  in  France,  and  was  now  plainly 
avowed,  and  in  great  honour  in  Flanders.  These 
ftunes  took  hold  of  divers ;  in  some  upon  discontent ; 
in  some  upon  ambition ;  in  some  upon  levity  and  de- 
mt  of  change ;  in  some  few  upon  conscience  and 
belief;  but  in  most  upon  simplicity ;  and  in  divers  out 
of  dependence  upon  some  of  the  better  sort,  who  did 
in  secret  favour  and  nourish  these  bruits.  And  it 
was  not  long  ere  these  tiimours  of  novelty  had  be^ 
gotten  others  of  scandal  and  murmur  against  the 
king  and  his  government,  taxing  him  for  a  gfeat 
taxer  of  his  people,and  discountenancer  ofhis  nobility. 
The  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  peace  with  Trance,  were 
not  forgotten.  But  chiefly  diey  fell  upon  the  wrong 
that  he  did  his  queen^  in  that  he  did  not  reign  in  her 
right.  Wherefore  they  said,that  God  had  now  brought 
to  light  a  masculine  branch  of  the  hon^e  of  York,  tn^t 
Would  not  be  at  his  courtesy,howsoever  he  did  depress 
bis  poor  lady.  And  yet,  as  it  fareth  in  the  things 
which  are  current  with  the  multitude,  and  which  they 
affect,  these  fames  grew  so  general,  as  the  authors 
were  lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers.  They  being 
like  running  weeds  that  have  no  certain  root ;  or  like 
fbotings  up  and  down  impossible  to  be  traced ;  but 
after  a  while  these  ill  humours  drew  to  an  head,  and 
settled  secretly  in  some  eminent  persons ;  which  were, 
Sir  William  Stanley,  lord  chamberliain  of  the  king's 
Ihousdiold,  the  lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfbrt, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites.  These  entelred  into  a 
secret  conspiracy  to  favour  duke  Richard's  title. 
Nevertheless  none  engaged  their  fortunes  in  this  busi- 
ness openly,  but  two :  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  master 
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William  Barier,  wlio  siikd  orer  into  Flmders^ 
indeed  from  die  party  ofdiecmi^pfritoRlHfl^  to  ii^ 
derstand  die  Imdi  dTdiode  diings  diat  pasBod  tdierei, 
and  not  widioat  some  kelp  of  -mtmey^  froan 
provisioDally  to  be  deiiTimd,  if  d^y  fonmd  and 
satisfied,  that  there  was  trath  in  ihe^  pretenoea. 
The  personof  Sir  Robot CBfixd,  being  a  genrirw 


of  fiune  and  family,  was  extresnd^  wdcaie  to  ike 
lady  Maigaret.  Who  aftn*  she  had  oonferenoe  with 
him,  brooght  him  to  die  sight  of  P^tin,  with  whom 
he  had  oftoi  speech  and  disoourse.  So  that  in  the 
end,  won  either  by  die  dnche^  to  afect,  CH'by  Peridn 
to  bdie^e,  he  wrote  back  into  England,  that  he  knew 
the  peiaon  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  as  well  as  he 
knew  his  own,  and  that  this  young  man  was  nnd<Nibl» 
edBy  he.  By  this  means  all  things  grew  prq>ared  to 
revolt  and  sedition  here,  and  the  conq>iTacy  came  to 
have  acorrespondence  between  Flanders  and  England. 
The  king  on  his  part  was  not  asleqp ;  but  toarm  or 
levy  forces  yet,  he  diought  would  but  shew  fear,  and 
do  this  idol  too  much  worship.  Nev^dieless  the  ports 
he  did  shut  tip,  or  at  least  kept  a  watch  on  th«nti,  that 
none  should  pass  to  or  fro  that  was  suspected :  but  for 
die  rest,  he  chose  to  work  by  countermine.  His  pur- 
poses were  two ;  the  one  to  lay  open  the  abv^e ;  die 
other,  to  break  the  knot  of  die  conspirators.  To  detect 
the  abuse,  there  were  but  two  ways ;  die  first,  to  make 
it  manifest  to  the  world  that  tWe  duke  of  York  was 
indeed  murdered ;  the  other,  to  prove  that  were  he 
dead  or  alive,  yet  Perkin  was  a  counterfeit.  For  die 
first,  thus  it  stood.  There  were  but  four  persons  that 
could  speak  upon  knowledge  to  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  York;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  the  emplojred  man 
firom  king  Richard,  John  Dighton  and  Miles  Forrest 
his  servants,  the  two  butchers  or  tormentors,  and  the 

Sriest  of  the  Tower  that  buried  them.  Of  which  four, 
Ifles  Forrest  and  the  priest  were  dead,  and  there  re- 
mained alive  only  Sir  James  Tirrel  and  John  Dighton. 
These  two  die  long  caused  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  examined  touching  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  the  two  innocent  princes.  They  agreed  both 
in  a  tale,  as  the  king  gave  out  to  this  effect:  li^^tV\Ti% 
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Richard  having  directed  his  warrant  for  the  putting  of 
them  to  death  to  Brackenbury,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  was  by  him  refused.  Whereupon  the  king  di- 
rected his  warrant  to  Sir  James  Tirrel,  to  receive  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  from  the  lieutenant,  for  the  space 
of  a  night,  for  the  king's  special  service.     That  Sir 
James  Tirrel  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Tower  by 
night,  attended  by  his   two   servants  afore-named, 
.  whom  he  had  chosen  for  that  purpose.    That  himself 
gtood  at  the  stair-foot,  and  sent  these  two  villains  to 
execute  the  murder.     That  they  smothered  them  in 
their  bed  ;  and,  that  done,  called  up  their  masters  to 
see  their  naked  dead  bodies,  which  they  had  laid  forth. 
That  they  were  buried  under  the  stairs,and  some  stones 
cast  upon  them.    That  when  the  report  was  made  to 
king  Richard,  that  his  will  was  done,  he  gave  Sir 
James  Tirrel  great  thanks,  but  took  exception  to  the 
place  of  their  burial,  being  too  base  for  them  that 
were  king's  children.     Whereupon,  another  night, 
by  the  king's  warrant  renewed,  their  bodies  were 
removed  by  the  priest  of  the  Tower,  and  buried  by 
him  in  some  place,  which  by  means  of  the  priest's 
death  soon  after,  could  not  be  known.     Thus  much 
was  then  delivered  abroad,  to  be  the  effect  of  those  ex- 
aminations :  but  the  king,  nevertheless,  made  no  use 
of  them  in  any  of  his  declarations ;  whereby,  as  it 
seems,  those  examinations  left  the  business  somewhat 
perplexed.     And  as  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  he  was 
soon  after  beheaded  in  the  Tower-yard   for  other 
matters   of  treason.     But  John   Dighton,  who,   it 
seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  forthwith  set 
at  liberty,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  divulging 
this  tradition.     Therefore  this  kind  of  proof  being 
left  so  naked,  the  king  used  the  more  diligence  in 
the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of  Perkin.     To  this  pur- 
pose he  sent  abroad  into  several  parts,  and  especially 
into  Flanders,  divers  secret  and  nimble  scouts  and 
spies,   some   feigning  themselves  to  fly  over  unto 
rerkin,  and  to  adhere  unto  him;  and  some  sunder 
other  pretences,  to  learn,  search,  and  discover  all  the 
circumstances  and  particulars  of  Perkin's  parents, 
hifitky  person,  travels  up  and  down ;  and  in  brief,  to 
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Iiaf«  m  joinsil,  as  h  ^pcre,  of  kk  life  a^  doB^!^    He 


to  draw  od  lad  revard 

in  charge,  to  adi«rtisr  n  liaffmHy  wiiai  iknr 

and  neTOtiwiess  s^  to  so  <&.  A^ev^erascDeadver- 

tisement  and  disccyv^eiy  caQed  iqi  anotiigr^iieqppiLyBd 

other  new  nesu  where  ^e  faisaDeK  did  reqiXTO  it. 

Others  he  enpkiTed  m  a  iKse  ipecnd  satiD^  and  truit, 
to  be  his  piooeen^  in  the  nam  csooiikaaiine.  Tlwae 
were  directed  to  i^saiiaie  themaeives  mto  'l^ut 


liarity  and  confidenoe  of  the  prinripal  pesaanc  of  4e 

party  in  ^andei^  and  ao  to  kaona  what  UBocxBfcs  &e|r 
had,  and  oorrespoadcnte,  edber  hese  la  £^!iaBtd.«r 
abroad ;  and  how  &r  ewrr  one  engaged,  aad  aihit 
new  ones  thcT  meant  afienvards  to  tnr  tar  hoard.  AaiA 
as  this  for  the  persons,  so  ior  ^e  adians 
to  discover  to  the  bottoai,  as  ther  oould,  the 
of  Perkin  s  and  the  con^pinlors,  thexriatoatiQiK.  hopes, 
and  practices.  These  iatDer  hed-be-tniBt  spies  had 
some  of  them  fardier  instmctioiis^to  practise  and  diaw 
off  the  best  friends  and  senraatsofPefk]n,bjr 
remonstrant  to  them,  how  weakhr  hisentofpnae 
hopes  were  built,  and  with  how  pmdent  and  potoal  a 
king  they  had  to  deal ;  and  to  reoonctle  theai  to  the 
king,  with  promise  of  pardon  and  good  oaaditiaaa  af 
reward.  And,  above  the  rest,  to  aasiil,  sap,  and  woifk 
into  the  constancy  of  %  Robert  Qifibrd  ;  aadtowin 
him,  if  they  coold,  being  the  man  that  knew  aKMt  of 
their  secrets,  and  who  being  won  away,  would  aKMt 
appal  and  discoarage  the  rest,  and  in  a  manner  bredk 
the  knot. 

There  is  a  strange  tradition ;  that  the  king  being 
lost  in  a  wood  of  suspicions,  and  not  knowing  whom 
to  trust,  had  both  intelligence  with  the  conferaors  and 
chaplains  of  divers  great  men ;  and  for  the  better  cre- 
dit of  his  espials  abroad  with  the  c<mtrary  side,  did 
use  to  have  them  cursed  at  PaulX  by  name,  amcm^st 
the  bead-roll  of  the  kings  enemies,  according  to  Uie 
custom  of  diose  times.  These  espials  plied  their  chaige 
so  roundly,  as  the  king  had  an  anatomy  of  P^^in 
alive ;  and  was  likewise  weU  informed  of  the  particular 
correspondent  conspirators  in  England,  and  laaxi^ 
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other  mysteries  were  revealed ;  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford 
in  especial  won  to  be  assured  to  the  king,  and  industri- 
ous and  officious  for  his  service.  The  king,  therefore, 
received  a  rich  return  of  his  diligence,  and  great  satis- 
faction touching  a  number  of  particulars,  first  divulged 
and  spread  abroad  the  imposture  and  juggling  of  Per- 
kin's  person  and  travels,  with  the  circumstances  there- 
of, throughout  the  realm ;  not  by  proclamation,  because 
things  were  yet  in  examination,  and  so  might  receive 
the  more  or  the  less,  but  by  court- fames,  which  com- 
monly print  better  than  printed  proclamations.  Then 
thought  he  it  also  time  to  send  an  ambassage  unto 
archduke  Philip  into  Flanders,  for  the  abandoning  and 
dismissingof  Perkin.  Herein  he  employed  Sir  Edward 
Pojmings,  and  Sir  William  Warham  doctor  of  the 
canon  law.  The  archduke  was  then  voung,  and  go- 
verned by  his  council ;  before  whom  the  ambassadors 
had  audience :  and  Dr.  Warham  spake  in  this  manner: 
*^  My  lords,  the  king  our  master  is  very  sorry,  that 
^^  England  and  your  country  here  of  Flanders,  having 
**  been  counted  as  man  and  wife  for  so  long  time ;  now 
**  this  country  of  all  others  should  be  the  stage,  where 
"  a  base  counterfeit  should  play  the  part  of  a  king  of 
^^  England :  not  only  to  his  grace's  disquiet  and  dis- 
'^  honour,  but  to  the  scorn  and  reproacn  of  all  sove- 
"  reign  princes.  To  counterfeit  the  dead  image  of 
**  a  king  in  his  coin  is  an  high  offence  by  all  laws, 
"  but  to  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  a  king  in  his 
*^  person,  exceedeth  all  falsifications,  except  it  should 
"  be  that  of  a  Mahomet,  or  an  Antichrist,  that  coun- 
terfeit divine  honour.  The  king  hath  too  great 
an  opinion  of  his  sage  coimcil,  to  think  that  any  of 
"  you  is  caught  with  this  fable,  though  way  may  be 
**  given  by  you  to  the  passion  of  some,  the  ^hing  in 
*^  itsdf  is  so  improbable.  To  set  testimonies  aside  of 
the  death  of  duke  Richard,  which  the  king  hath 
upon  record,  plain  and  infallible,  because  they  may 
be  thought  to  be  in  the  king's  own  power,  let  the 
thing  testify  for  itself.  Sense  and  reason  no  power 
can  command.  Is  it  possible,  trow  you,  that  king 
*^  Richard  should  damn  his  soul,  and  foul  his  name 
with  so  aboninafale  amurder,  and  yet  not  mend  his 
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cfise?  Or  do  you  thiak,  that  mea  of  Uood,  &^ 
^^  vere  \m  iiistniBi^spte,  did  torn  to  ^iXj  in  die  midal 
^^  of  t}l^ur  execotioQ  ?  Whereis  in  cnid  ind  nvage 
<<  be^t^  tMid  men  also,  the  first  draught  of  blood  dodk 
^  yet  mal^^  theip  more  fierce  and  enraged.  Do  ypv 
^^  Qot  know,  that  the  bloody  executioners  of  lyr^nls 
^'  do  go  to  such  errands  with  an  haher  about  their 
^^  peck ;  so  th^  if  th^y  perf<^n  not,  thu^  are  si^i^  to 
"  diefi>ri(?  And  do  you  thinkthat  these  men  wpnld 
^^  hazard  their  own  lives,  for  sparing  another's  ?  Ad- 
^  mit  they  should  have  saved  him ;  what  should  diey 
^'  have  done  with  him  ?  Turn  him  iiito  London 
^'  streets,  thjit  the  watdimen,  or  any  passenger  that 
^^  should  light  upon  him,  might  carry  him  before  a 
*^  iustice,  ond  so  all  come  to  light?-  Or  siiould they 
^^  have  kept  him  by  them  secredy?  That  surely 
^^  would  have  required  a  great  de^  oi  care,  charge, 
'^  and  continua]  fears.  But,  my  lords,  I  labour  (Ipo 
'^  much  in  a  clear  business.    The  kiiig  is  so  w|se,  and 

^^  haithsogoodfiri^ndsabroad,asnowheknQwethdlika 
'^  Perkift  ftom  his  cradle.  And  because  he  is  a  great 
"  PriM^  if  ypi*  have  any  good  poet  here,  he  isan  help 
^^  b>m  with  note;^  to  write  his  life ;  and  to  parallel  him 
^  wilh  L«mhert  Simnel,  now  the  kipg'^  falconer^  Aiad 
"  jthereioF?,  tQ  sp^  pimply  to  yomr  b>idiihip8,  it  is  th|^ 
"  ^trange^t  th«g  in  the  wc^ld .  Wiftt  the  lady  Majrgafet, 
'*  ey/^ttse  us  if  w^  nam^  her,  whose  malice  to  the  kiag 
*'  is  both  causeless  aiid  endle$s,  shovld  IK>V  wh^  sb0 
^'  is  old^  at  jth^  timp  when  other  women  give  over 
^'  fthild-bearingy  brin^  forth  two  sudi  monsters ;  being 
''  not  the  bift^  of  nme  or  t^n  mond^^,  bnt  of  Ji^ai^ 
'^  years.  And  whereas  other  nat^ra)  motb^rp  bWiig 
''  ford>  children  weak,  aod  ipiotable  to  heb  themsi^vef ; 
*^  1^  brM^g^ing  forth  tall  striplings,  able  isoon  aftsr 
''  th^ir  pj^ing  into  the  world  to  hid  battle  to  migh^ 
"  kwgs.  My  Jord^,  we  rtay  yawiUicgly  upon  thw 
'^  partt  Wf^  would  tQ(^pd»  that  lady  would  once  taste 
^^  tba  jpy«  which  God  AUs^ghty  doth  serve  up  upon 
'^  h0r»  in  beh<4di»g  her  piece  to  n^s^  in  such  honour, 
<<  iMid  with  so  miicb  royaj  ipsne,  which  she  might  be 

^  plmned  to  aceo^ant  as  her  own-  The  kii^g  9  request 
''  mi^  (the  jarehMe,  and  ymf  lord^hip^*  i»i%Vi&  ^  \ 
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"  that  according  to  the  example  of  king  Charles,  who 
"  hath  already  discarded  him,  you  would  banish  this 
unworthy  fellow  out  of  your  dominions.  But  be- 
cause the  king  may  justly  expect  more  from  an  an- 
**  cient  confederate,  than  from  a  new  reconciled 
"  enemy,  he  maketh  his  request  unto  you  to  deliver 
**  him  up  into  his  hands :  pirates,  and  impostors  of 
"  this  sort,  being  fit  to  be  accounted  the  common  ene- 
*'  mies  of  mankind,  and  no  ways  to  be  protected  by 
"  the  law  of  nations." 

After  some  time  of  deliberation,  the  ambassadors 
received  this  short  answer : 

"  That  the  archduke,  for  the  love  of  king  Henry, 
"  would  in  no  sort  aid  or  assist  the  pretended  duke, 
"  but  in  all  things  conserve  the  amity  he  had  with  the 
"  king  :  but  for  the  duchess  dowager,  she  was  abso- 
"  lute  in  the  lands  of  her  dowry,  and  that  he  could 
"  not  her  let  to  dispose  of  her  own." 

The  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  was 
nothing  satisfied  with  this  answer.  For  well  he  knew, 
that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried  no  part  of  sovereignty 
or  command  of  forces.  Besides,  the  ambassadors  told 
him  plainly,  that  they  saw  the  duchess  had  a  great 
party  in  the  archduke^s  council ;  and  that  howsoever  it 
wals  carried  in  a  course  of  connivance,  yet  the  archduke 
underhand  gave  aid  and  furtherance  to  Perkin.  Where- 
fore, partly  out  of  courage,  and  partly  out  of  policy, 
the  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings,  as  well  their 
persons  as  their  wares,  out  of  his  kingdom ;  command- 
ing his  subjects  likewise,  and  by  name  his  merchants 
adventurers,  which  had  a  resiance  at  Antwerp,  to  re- 
turn ;  translating  the  mart,  which  commonly  followed 
the  English  cloth,  unto  Calais ;  and  embarred  also  all 
farther  trade  for  the  future.  This  the  king  did,  being 
sensible  in  point  of  honour,  not  to  sufier  a  pretender  to 
the  crown  of  England  to  afiront  him  so  near  at  hand, 
and  he  to  keep  terms  of  friendship  with  the  country 
where  he  did  set  up.  But  he  had  also  a  farther  reach ; 
for  that  he  knew  well,  that  the  subjects  of  Flanders 
drew  so  great  commodity  from  the  trade  of  England, 
as  by  this  embargo  they  would  soon  wax  weary  of 
Perkin ;  and  that  the  tumult  of  Flanders  had  been  so 
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late  and  fresh,  as  it  was  no  time  for  the  prince  to 
displease  the  people.  Nevertheless,  for  fonn's  sake, 
by  way  of  requital,  the  archduke  did  likewise  banish 
the  English  out  of  Flanders;  which  in  effect  was 
done  to  his  hand. 

The  king  being  well  advertised,  that  Perkin  did 
more  trust  upon  friends  and  partakers  within  the 
realm  than  upon  foreign  arms,  thought  it  behoved 
him  to  apply  the  remedy  where  the  disease  lay :  and 
to  proceed  with  severity  against  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal conspirators  here  within  the  realm ;  thereby  to 
Surge  the  ill  humours  in  England,  and  to  cool  the 
opes  in  Flanders.  Wherefore  he  caused  to  be  ap- 
prehended, almost  at  an  instant,  John  Ratcli£fe, 
lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir  Thomas 
Thwaites,  William  D'Aubigney,  Robert  Ratcliffe, 
Thomas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas  Astwood.  All  these 
were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned  for  high 
treason,  in  adhering  and  promising  aid  to  Perkin. 
Of  these  the  lord  Fitzwalter  was  conveyed  to  Calais, 
and  there  kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope  of  life,  until  soon 
after,  either  impatient  or  betrayed,  he  dealt  with  his 
keeper  to  have  escaped,  and  thereupon  was  beheaded. 
But  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  and 
William  D'Aubigney,  were  beheaded  immediately 
after  their  condemnation.  The  rest  were  pardoned, 
together  with  many  others,  clerks  and  laics,  amongst 
which  were  two  Dominican  friars,  and  William 
Worseley  dean  of  Paul's ;  which  latter  sort  passed 
examination,  but  came  not  to  public  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlain  at  that  time  was  not  touched ; 
whether  it  were  that  the  king  would  not  stir  too  many 
humours  at  once,  but,  after  the  manner  of  good  phy- 
sicians, purge  the  head  last;  or  that  Clifford,  from 
whom  most  of  these  discoveries  came,  reserved  that 
piece  for  his* own  coming  over;  signifying  only  to  the 
king  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  doubted  there  were 
some  greater  ones  in  the  business,  whereof  he  would 
give  the  king  farther  account  when  he  came  to  his 
presence. 

Upon  Alhallows-day  even,  being  now  the  tenth  year 
of  the  kingfi  reign,  the  king  s  second  soh  Heivrj  N^^a 
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Cieated  duke  of  York;  aud  as  well  the  duke,  as  divers 
others,  noblemen,  knifi^hts-baehelorsy  and  gentlemen 
qf  quqli^i  were  made  knights  of  the  Bath  according 
to  4^e  ci^remony.  Upon  the  morrow  after  twelfth- 
day,  the  king  removed  from  Westminster,  where  he 
l^^d  kept  hijs  Christmas,  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  he  did  as  soon  as  he  had  advertisement  that 
Sir  Robert  Clifford,  in  whose  bosom  or  budget  most 
of  Perkin's  secrets  were  laid  up,  was  come  into  Eng- 
land. And  the  place  of  the  Tower  was  chosen  to  that 
^nd,  that  if  Clifford  should  accuse  any  of  the  great 
(^les,  they  might,  without  suspicion,  or  noise,  or  send- 
iqg  abroad  of  warrants,  be  presently  attached ;  the 
court  and  prison  being  within  the  cincture  of  one 
wall'  After  a  day  or  tWo,  the  king  drew  uato  him 
a  selected  council,  and  admitted  Clifford  to  his  pre- 
sence; who  first  fell  down  at  his  fj^et,  ^nd  in  ^li 
humble  manner  craved  Uie  king's  pardon ;  which  the 
king  then  granted,  thPUgh  he  were  indeed  secretly 
assured  of  his  life  be£o|re.  Then  commanded  to  tell 
his  knowledge,  he  did  amongst  many  others,  of  him- 
^If,  not  ipterrogated,  impeach  Sir  William  Stanley, 
the  lor4  chamberlain  ojT  tne  king's  household* 

The  king  seemed  to  be  much  amazed  at  the  naming 
of  this  lord,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  news  of  some  strange 
and  fearfnl  prodigy.  To  hear  a  man  that  had  done 
him  service  of  so  high  a  nature,  as  to  save  his  life,  and 
set  the  crown  upon  his  he^ ;  a  man,  that  enjoyed,  by 
his  favour  and  ^dvancepnent,  so  great  a  fortune  both  in 
honour  and  riches;  a  man,  that  was  tied  unto  him  in 
SQ  near  a  hapd  of  alliance,  his  brother  having  married 
the  king's  i^other ;  and  lastly,  a  maq,  to  whom  he 
had  committed  the  trust  of  his  person,  in  making  him 
his  chamberlain :  that  this  man,  no  ways  disgraced,  no 
ways  discontent,  no  ways  put  in  fear,  shoi^ld  be  false 
unto  him*  Clifford  was  required  to  say  oyer  again  and 
again^  (he  p^rtioulsiBof  his  accusation ;  being  warned, 
that  in  a  master  so  unlikely,  and  that  concerned  so 
great  a  servant  of  the  king's,  he  should  not  in  any  wise 
go  too  far.  But  the  king  finding  that  he  did  sadly  and 
eop^tantly,  without  hesitation  or  vsurying,  and  with 
thofe  civU  protestations  that  were  fit,  stand  to  that  that 
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be  had  said,  offeiingto  justify  it  opon  his  soul  and  life; 
he  caused  him  to  be  removed.  And  after  he  had  not 
a  little  bemoaned  himself  unto  his  council  there  pre- 
sent, gave  order  that  Sir  William  Stanley  should  be 
restrained  in  hb  own  chamber  where  he  lay  before,  in 
the  square  tower :  and  the  next  day  he  was  examined 
by  the  lords.  Upon  his  examination  he  denied  little 
of  that  wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor  endeavoured 
much  to  excuse  or  extenuate  bis  fault:  so  that,  not 
very  wisely,  thinking  to  make  his  offence  less  by  con- 
fession, he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation.  It  was 
conceived,  that  he  trust^  much  to  his  former  merits, 
and  the  interest  that  his  brother  had  in  the  king.  But 
those  helps  were  over-weighed  by  divers  things  that 
made  against  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the  king's 
nature  and  mind.  First,  an  over-merit ;  for  convenient 
merit,  unto  which  reward  may  easily  reach,  doth  best 
with  kings.  Next,  the  sense  of  his  power ;  for  the 
king  thought,  that  he  that  could  set  him  up,  was 
the  more  dangerous  lo  pull  him  down.  Thirdly,  th^ 
glimmering  of  the  confiscation ;  for  he  was  the  richest 
subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom ;  there  being  found 
in  his  castle  of  Holt  forty  Uiousand  marks  in  ready 
money  and  plate,  besides  jewels,  household  stuff, 
stocks  upon  his  grounds^  and  other  personal  estate, 
exceeding  great.  And  for  his  revenue  in  land  ^iid 
fee,  it  was  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  of  old  rent;, 
a  great  matter  in  those  times.  Lastly,  the  nature  of 
the  time ;  for  if  the  king  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his 
own  estate,  it  was  not  unlike  he  would  have  spared 
his  life.  But  the  cloud  of  so  great  a  rebellion  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  made  him  work  sure.  Wherefore 
after  some  six  weeks  distance  of  time,  which  the 
king  did  honourably  inteqposfS,  both  to  give  space  to 
his  brother's  intercession,  and  to  shew  to  the  world 
that  he  had  a  conflict  with  himself  what  he  should 
do;  he  was  arraigned  of  high  treasoHy  and  con- 
demned, and  pres^atly  after  b^ieaded. 

Yet  is  it  to  this  day  left  but  in  dark  memory,  botli 
what  the  case  of  this  noble  person  was,  for  whidi  he 
suffered ;  and  what  likewise  was  the  ground  And  cause 
of  his  idefeeti<Mi,  and  the  ali^atitm  of  his  kesJd  fr^^a 
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the  king.  His  case  was  said  to  be  this ;  That  in  dis- 
course between  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  him  he  had 
said,  "That  if  he  were  sure  that  that  young  man  were 
"  king  Edward's  son,  he  would  never  bear  arms  against 
"  him.  This  case  seems  somewhat  a  hard  case,  both 
in  respect  of  the  conditional,  and  in  respect  of  the 
other  words.  But  for  the  conditional,  it  seemeth  the 
judges  of  that  time,  who  were  learned  men,  and  the 
three  chiefs  of  them  of  the  privy-council,  thought  it 
was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit  ifs  and  andSy  to  qualify 
words  of  treason;  whereby  every  man  might  express 
his  malice,  and  blanch  his  danger.  And  it  was  like 
to  the  case,  in  the  following  times,  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
the  holy  maid  of  Kent;  who  had  said,  ^'Thatif  king 
"  Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  take  Catherine  his  wife 
"  again,  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and  die 
^*  the  death  of  a  dog."  And  infinite  cases  may  be  put 
of  like  nature;  which,  it  seemeth,  the  grave  judges 
taking  into  consideration,  would  not  admit  of  treasons 
upon  conditions.  And  as  for  the  positive  words, 
"  That  he  would  not  bear  arms  against  king  Edward's 
"  son ;"  though  the  words  seem  calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain 
and  direct  over-ruling  of  the  king's  title,  either  by  the 
line  of  Lancaster,  or  by  an  act  of  parliament;  which, 
no  doubt,  pierced  the  king  more  than  if  Stanley  had 
charged  his  lance  upon  nim  in  the  field.  For  if 
Stanley  would  hold  that  opinion,  that  a  son  of  king 
Edward  had  still  the  better  right,  he  being  so  prin- 
cipal a  person  of  authority  and  favour  about  the  king, 
it  was  to  teach  all  England  to  say  as  much.  And 
therefore,  as  those  times  were,  that  speech  touched 
the  quick.  But  some  writers  do  put  this  out  of  doubt ; 
for  they  say,  that  Stanley  did  expressly  promise  to 
aid  Perkin,  and  sent  him  some  help  of  treasure. 

Now  for  the  motive  of  his  falling  oflf  from  the  kin  g 
it  is  true,  that  at  Bosworth-field  the  king  Mras  beset, 
and  in  a  manner  inclosed  round  about  by  the  troops  of 
king  Richard,  and  in  manifest  danger  of  his  life;  when 
this  Stanley  was  sent  by  his  brother,  with  three  thou- 
sand men  to  his  rescue,  which  he  performed  so,  that 
king  Richard  was  slain  upon  the  place.  So  as  the  con- 
dition of  mortal  men  is  not  capable  of  a  greater  bene- 
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fit,  than  the  king  received  by  the  hands  of  Stanley ; 
being  like  the  benefit  of  Christ,  at  once  to  save  and 
crown.  For  which  service  the  king  gave  him  great  < 
gifts,  made  him  his  counsellor  and  chamberlain ;  and, 
somewhat  contrary  to  his  nature,  had  winked  at  the 
great  spoils  of  Bosworth-field,  which  came  almost 
wholly  to  this  man's  hands,  to  his  infinite  enriching. 
Yet  nevertheless,  blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his 
merit,  he  did  not  think  he  had  received  good  measure 
firom  the  king,  at  least  not  pressing  down  and  running 
over,  as  he  expected.  And  his  ambition  was  so  exor- 
bitant and  unbounded,  as  he  became  suitor  to  the  king 
for  the  earldom  of  Chester :  which  ever  being  a  kind 
of  appenage  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  using  to 

So  to  the  king's  son,  his  suit  did  not  only  end  in  a 
enial  but  in  a  distaste :  the  king  perceiving  thereby, 
that  his  desires  were  intemperate,  and  his  cogitations 
vast  and  irregular,  and  that  his  former  benefits  were 
but  cheap,  and  lightly  regarded  by  him.  Where- 
fore the  king  began  not  to  brook  him  well.  And  as  a 
little  leaven  of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  sour  the 
whole  lump  of  former  merits,  the  king's  wit  began  now 
to  suggest  unto  his  passion,  that  Stanley  at  Bosworth- 
field,  mough  he  came  time  enough  to  save  his  life,  yet 
hoiStay  ed  long  enough  to  endanger  it  But  yet  having 
no  matter  against  him,  he  continued  him  in  his  places 
until  this  his  fall. 

After  him  was  made  lord  chamberlain  Giles  lord 
D'Aubigney,  a  man  of  great  sufficiency  and  valour : 
the  more  because  he  was  gentle  and  moderate. 

There  was  a  common  opinion,  that  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, who  now  was  become  the  state  informer,  was 
from  the  beginning  an  emissary  and  spy  of  the  king  s ; 
and  that  he  fled  over  into  Flanders  with  his  consent 
and  privity.  But  this  is  not  probable ;  both  because 
he  never  recovered  that  degree  of  grace,  which  he  had 
with  the  king  before  his  going  over ;  and  chiefly,  for 
that  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  touching  the 
lord  chamberlain,  which  was  his  great  service,  grew 
not  from  anything,  he  learned  abroad,  for  that  he 
knew  it  well  before  he  went. 

These  executions,  and  especially  that  of  the  lord 
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chamberlain,  which  was  the  chief  strength  of  the  party, 
and  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Cliflford,  who  was  the  most 
inward  man  of  trust  among  them,  did  extremely  quail 
the  designofPerkin  and  his  accomplices,as  well  through 
discouragement  as  distrust.  So  that  they  were  now, 
like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound  together;  especially 
VA  many  as  were  English,  who  were  at  a  gaze,  looking 
strange  one  upon  another,  not  knowing  who  was  faith- 
ful to  their  side ;  but  thinking,  that  the  king,  what 
with  his  habit5,and  what  with  his  nets,  would  draw  them 
all  unto  him  that  were  any  thing  worth.  And  indeed  it 
came  to  pass,  that  divers  came  away  by  the  thread, 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another.  Barl^,  that 
was  joint  commissioner  with  Clifford,  did  hold  out  one 
of  the  longest,  till  Perkin  was  far  worn;  yet  made  his 
peace  at  me  length.  But  the  fall  of  this  great  man, 
being  in  so  high  authori^  and  fietvour,  as  was  thought 
with  die  king;  and  the  manner  of  carriage  of  the  bu- 
siness, as  if  tni^e  had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him 
fer  a  great  time  before ;  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
soffered,  which  was  little  more  than  for  saying  in  effect 
that  the  title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of  Lan- 
caster ;  which  was  the  case  almost  of  every  man,  at  the 
least  in  opinion,  was  matter  of  great  terror  amongst 
all  the  king's  servants  and  subjects ;  insomuch  as  no 
man  almost  thought  himself  secure,  and  men  durst 
scarce  commune  or  talk  one  with  another,  but  there 
was  a  general  diffidence  every  where :  which  never- 
theless made  the  king  rather  more  absolute  than  more 
safe.  For  "bleeding  inwards,  and  shut  vapours, 
strangle  soonest,  and  oppress  most." 

Hereupon  presently  came  forth  swarms  and  vollies 
of  libels,  which  are  the  gusts  of  liberty  of  speech  re- 
strained, and  the  females  of  sedition,  containing  bitter 
invectives  and  slanders  against  the  king  and  some  of 
the  council :  for  the  contriving  and  dispersing  whereof, 
after  great  diligence  of  enquiry,  five  mean  persons 
were  caught  up  and  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  being 
the  soil  where  these  mushrooms  and  upstart  weeds,  that 
spring  up  in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper.  He  sent 
meTetote  from  hence,  for  the  better  settling  of  his  af- 
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fairs  there,  commidsioMrd  of  both  iK)bed,  the  prior  of 
Lanthony  ^  to  be  bii  chanorilor  in  that  kingdom :  tttid 
Sir  Edward  Pojrnings,  with  a  power  of  ttien,  and  ffL 
martial  cominidsion,  togeth^  with  a  civil  poW^  of  hii 
lieutenant,  with  k  dause,  that  the  earl  of  KildMe,  th^ 
deputy,  shoald  obey  him.     But  the  wild  Irisb,  wh6 
were  the  principal  offenders,  fled  into  the  n^HfOd^  atid 
bogsi  after  their  fiiannd^ ;  ai^  those  thitt  knew^^m- 
selves  guilty  in  the  pitle  fled  to  them.    So  that  Sir  EA^ 
ward  Poynings  was^enforeed  to  make  a  wild  chas^pon 
the  wild  Irish :  wh^^,  in  respect  6f  the  moontnins  ^aA 
fustnesaeS)  he  did  little  good.     Which,  either  out  of  & 
stispicioustnelsncholy tipon  his  bad  success,  ortfaebet^- 
ter  to  save  his  service  from  disgrace,  he  would  neeJs 
impute  unto  the  comfort  tiiat  the  rebds  shd\ild  re^ 
ceive  underhand  from  the  earl  of  Kildai?^;  ^ery  li^ht 
SliSpioion  g^owti^g  u|>on  the  earl,  ih  respect  of  the  Kil- 
dare  that  WM  in  the  action  of  Lambert  Siinnel,  tttA 
skiiB  dt  Stokefield.    Wherefore  he  caused  the  earl,  to 
be  api^hended,  and  sent  into  England ;  where,  upotk 
examihalion,  he  ^leai^ed  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  re- 
placed itt  his  govemmetrt.     But  Poynings,  the  bett^ 
to  make  c^tiipetisation  of  the  meagemess  of  his  service 
in  the  wars  by  acts  of  peace,  ciilled  a  parliament ;  where 
was  made  that  memorable  act,  which  at  this  day  is 
called  Pc>3ming's  law,  whereby  all  the  statutes  of  Eng^ 
limd  were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Irehmd :  for  before 
they  Were  not,  neither  are  any  nOw  in  force  in  Ireland, 
which  were  made  in  England  since  that  time ;  which 
was  the  tenth  year  of  the  king. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  discovered  in  the  king 
that  disposition,  which  afterwards,  nourished  and  whet 
on  by  bad  counselors  and  ministers,  proved  the  blot  of 
bis  times :  Which  was  the  course  he  took  to  crush  trea^ 
Sure  out  of  lis  subjects'  purses,  by  forfeitures  uponpe^ 
nal  kws.  At  this  meh  did  steirde  the  more  at  this  time, 
because  it  appeared  plainly  to  be  in  the  kingfs  nattti^, 
and  not  out  of  his  necessity,  he  being  noW  in  float  fol* 
treasure :  Tot  that  he  htid  n^wly  deceived  the  peace-" 
money  from  France,  the  benevoWce-money  from  his 
subjects,  and  great  casualties  tpon  the  confiscations 
of  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  divers  othexs .    T\i^  ^t^^- 
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noted  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Sir  William  Capel, 
alderman  of  London ;  who,  upon  sundry  penal  laws, 
was  condemned  in  the  sum  of  seven  and  twenty  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  compounded  with  the  king  for  six- 
teen hundred :  and  yet  after,  Empson  would  have  cut 
anothe|[  chop  out  oi  him,  if  the  king  had  not  died  in 
the  instant. 

The  summer  following,  the  king,  to  comfort  his 
mother,  whom  he  did  always  tenderly  love  and  revere, 
and  to  make  open  demonstration  to  the  world,  that 
the  proceedings  against  Sir  William  Stanley,  whiclf 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  necessity  of  state,  had  not 
in  any  degree  diminished  the  affection  he  bare  to 
Thomas  his  brother,  went  in  progress  to  Latham,  to 
make  merry  with  his  mother  and  the  earl,  and  lay 
there  divers  days. 

During  this  progress,  Perkin  Warbeck  finding  that 
time  and  temporising,  which,  whilst  his  practices  were 
covert  and  wrought  well  in  England,  made  for  him ; 
did  now,  when  they  were  discovered  and  defeated,  ra- 
ther make  against  him,  for  that  when  matters  once  go 
down  the  hill,  they  stay  not  without  a  new  force,  re- 
solved to  try  his  adventure  in  some  exploit'upon  Eng- 
land ;  hoping  still  upon  the  affections  of  the  common 
people  towards  the  house  of  York.  Which  body  of 
common  people  he  thought  was  not  to  be  practised 
upon,  as  persons  of  quality  are;  but  that  the  only 
practice  upon  their  affections  was  to  set  up  a  standard 
in  the  field.  The  place  where  he  should  make  his 
attempt,  he  chose  to  be  the  coast  of  Kent. 

The  king  by  this  time  was  grown  to  such  a  height 
of  reputation  for  cunning  and  policy,  that  every  acci- 
dent and  event  that  went  well,  was  laid  and  imputed 
to  his  foresight,  as  if  he  had  set  it  before :  as  in  this 
particular  of  Perkin  s  design  upon  Kent.  For  the 
world  would  not  believe  afterwards,  but  the  king, 
having  secret  intelligence  of  Perkins  intention  for 
Kent,  the  better  to  draw  it  on,  went  of  purpose  into 
the  north  afar  off,  laying  an  open  side  unto  Perkin, 
to  make  him  come  to  the  close,  and  so  trip  up  his  heels 
having  made  sure  in  Kent  beforehand. 
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But  80  it  was,  that  Perkin  had  gathered  together  a 
power  of  all  nations,  neither  in  number,  nor  in  the 
hardiness  and  courage  of  the  persons,  contemptible^ 
but  in  their  nature  and  fortunes  to  be  feared,  as  well 
of  friends  as  enemies ;  being  bankrupts,  and  many  of 
them  felons,  and  snch  as  lived  by  rapine.  These  he 
put  to  sea,  and  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Sandwich 
and  Deal,  in  Kent,  about  July. 

There  he  cast  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  affections  of 
the  people,  sent  some  of  his  men  to  land,  making 
great  boasts  of  the  power  that  was  to  follow.     The 
Kentish  men,  perceiving  that  Perkin  was  not  followed 
by  any  English  of  name  or  account,and  that  his  forces 
consisted  but  of  strangers  bom,  and  most  of  them  base 
people  and  freebooters,  fitter  to  spoil  a  coast  than  to 
recover  a  kingdom;  resorting  unto  the  principal  gen- 
tiemen  of  the  country,  professed  their  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  desired  to  be  directed  and  commanded  for* 
the  best  of  the  king's  service.  The  gentlemen  entering 
into  consultation,directed  some  forces  in  good  number 
to  shew  themselves  upon  the  coast ;  and  some  of  them 
to  make  signs  to  entice  Perkin's  soldiers  to  land,  as  if 
they  would  join  with  them ;  and  some  others  to  appear 
from  some  other  places,  and  to  make  semblance  as  if 
they  fled  from  them,  the  better  to  encourage  them  to 
land.  But  Perkin,  who  by  playing  the  prince,  or  else 
taught  by  secretary  Prion,  had  learned  thus  much,that 
people  under  command  do  use  to  consult,  and  after  to 
march  in  order ;  and  rebels  contrariwise  run  upon  an 
head  together  in  confusion,  Considering  the  delay  of 
time,  and  observing  their  orderly  and  not  tumultuary 
arming,  doubted  the  worst.     And  therefore  the  wily 
youth  would  not  set  one  foot  out  of  his  ship,  till  he 
might  see  things  were  sure.     Wherefore  the  king's 
force8,percei  ving  that  they  could  draw  on  no  more  than 
those  that  were  formerly  landed,set  upon  them  and  cut 
them  in  pieces,ere  they  could  flyback  to  their  ships.  In 
which  skinni8h,besides  those  that  fled  and  were  slain, 
there  were  taken  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
Which,  for  that  the  ting  thought,  that  to  punish  a  few 
for  example  was  gentleman's  pay ;  but  for  rascal  peo- 
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pie,  they  were  to  be  cut  off  every  map,  especially  in 
tb^  beginning  of  w  enterprise  :  and  likewise  for  that 
he  saw,  that  Perkin'a  forces  would  now  consist  chiefly 
of  such  rabble  and  scum  of  desperate  people,  he  there- 
fore hanged  them  all  for  the  greater  terror.  They  were 
brought;  to  liOndon  all  railed  in  ropes,  like  a  team  of 
horsea  ii|.  a  cart,  and  were  executed  some  of  them  at 
London  and  Wapping,  and  the  rest  at  divers  places 
upon  the  sea*coast  of  Kent^  Sussex,  and  Norfolk,  for 
sea-marks  or  light-houses,  to  teach  Perkin's  people  to 
avoid  the  coe^t.  The  king  being  advertised  of  the 
landing  of  the  rebds,  thought  to  leave  his  progress  : 
but  being  certified  the  next  day,  that  they  were  partly 
defeated,aQd  partly  fled,he  continued  hisprogress,and 
aent  Sir  Richard  Guildford  into  Kent  in  message ;  who 
calling  the  country  together,  did  much  commend  from^ 
the  kmg  their  fidelity,  manhood,  and  well  handling 
of  that  service ;  and  gave  them  all  thanks,  and,  in 
private,  promised  reward  to  some  particulars. 

Upon  the  sixteenth  of  November,  this  being  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  was  holden  the  Serjeants, 
feast  at  £Iy-*place,  there  being  nine  Serjeants  of  that 
call.  The  king,  to  honour  the  feast,  was  present  with 
his  queea  at  the  dinner;  being  a  prince  that  was  ever 
ready  to  grace  and  countenance  the  professors  of  the 
law ;  having  a  little  of  that,that  as  he  governed  his  sub- 
jepts  by  his  laws,so  he  governed  his  laws  by  his  lawyers. 

This  year  also  the  king  entered  into  league  with  the 
Italian  potentates  for  the  defence ,  of  Italy  against 
France.  For  king  Charles  had  conquered  the  realm 
of  Naples,  and  lost  it  again,  in  a  kind  of  felicity  of 
a  dream.  He  passed  the  whole  length  of  Italy  with- 
out resistance ;  so  that  it  was  true  which  pope  Alexan- 
der was  wont  to  say,  That  the  Frenchmen  came  into 
Italy  with  chalk  in  their  hands,  to  mark  up  their  lodg- 
ings, rather  than  with  swords  to  fight.  He  likewise 
entered  and  won,  in  effect,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples  itself  without  striking  stroke.  But  presently 
thereupon  he  did  commit  and  multiply  so  many  errors, 
as  was  too  great  a  task  for  the  best  fortune  to  over- 
come. He  gave  no  contentment  to  the  barons 
of  Naples,  of  the  faction  of  the  Angeovines ;  but 
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scattered  bis  rewards  according  to  the  merccin^Ty 
appetites  of  sortie  about  him.  He  put  all  Italy  upon 
their  guard,  by  the  seizing  and  holding  of  G^a,  and 
the  protecting  of  the  liberty  of  Pisa :  which  made  all 
men  suspect,  that  his  purposes  looked  farther  than  his 
title  of  Naples.  He  fell  too  SQon  at  difference  with 
Ludovico  Sfortia,  who  was  the  man  that  carried  thei 
keys  which  brought  him  in,  and  shut  him  out  He 
neglected  to  extinguish  some  relics  of  the  war.  A*ud 
hLstiy,in  regard  of  his  easy  passage  through  Italy  with- 
out resistance,  he  entered  into  an  overmuch  despising 
of  the  arms  of  the  Italians ;  whereby  he  left  therealm  of 
Naples  at  his  departure  so  much  the  less  provided.  St> 
that  not  long  after  his  return,  the  whole  kingdom  re- 
volted to  Ferdinando  the  y  ounger,and  the  French  were 
quite  driven  out.  Nevertheless  Charles  did  make  both 
great  threats,  and  great  preparations  to  fe-enter  Italy 
once  again.  Wherefore  at  the  instance  of  divers  6f 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  pope  Alexaildier, 
there  was  a  league  concluded  between  the  said  pope, 
Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  Henry  king  of  Eng- 
land, Ferdinando  and  Isabella  king  and  queen  df 
Spain,  for  so  they  arie  constantly  placed  in  thd  origi- 
nal treaty  throughout,  Ang^stinO  Barbadico  duke  of 
Venice,  and  Luaovico  Sfortia  duke  of  Milan,  for  the 
common  defence  of  their  estates :  wherein  though 
Ferdinando  of  Naples  wais  not  named  as  principal, 
yet,  no  doubt,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  tacitly  in- 
cluded as  a  fee  of  the  church. 

There  died  also  this  year  Cecil  dutchess  of  York, 
mother  to  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  at  her  castle  of 
Barkhamsted,  being  of  extreme  years,  and  who  had 
lived  to  see  three  princes  of  her  body  crowned,  and 
fcmr  murdered.  She  was  buried  at  Foderinghsim,  by 
her  husband; 

This  year  also  the  king  called  bis  parliament,  where 
many  laws  were  made  of  amore  private  and  vulgar  na- 
ture, than  ought  to  detain  the  reader  of  an  history. 
And  it  may  be  justly  suspected  by  the  proceedings 
folio wingi  that  as  the  king  did  excel  in  good  com- 
monwealth laws,  so  neveirthcless  he  had,  in  secret,  a 
dMfgti  to  imcke  Tise  of  them,  as  well  for  collecting  of 
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treasure,  as  for  correctmg  of  manners ;  and  so  mean* 
ing  thereby  to  harrow  his  people^did  accumulate  them 
the  rather. 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  parliament, 
was  a  law  of  a  strange  nature ;  rather  just  than  legal ; 
and  more  magnanimous  than  provident.  This  law  did 
ordain ;  That  no  person  that  did  assist  in  arms,  or 
otherwise,  the  king  for  the  time  being,  should  after  be 
impeached  therefore,  or  attainted,  either  by  the  course 
of  the  law,  or  by  act  of  parliament.     But  if  any  such 
act  of  attainder  did  happen  to  be  made,  it  should  be 
void  and  of  none  effect ;  for  that  it  was  agreeable  to 
reason  of  estate,  that  the  subject  should  not  inquire 
of  the  justness  of  the  king*s  title,  or  quarrel ;  and  it 
was  agreeable  to  good  conscience,  that, whatsoever  the 
fortune  of  the  war  were,  the  subject  should  not  suffer 
for  his  obedience.  The  spirit  of  this  law  was  wonderful 
pious  and  noble,  being  like,  in  matter  of  war,  unto  the 
spirit  of  David  in  matter  of  plague;  who  said.  If  I  have 
sinned y  strike  me;  but  what  have  these  sheep  done?  Nei- 
ther wanted  this  law  parts  of  prudent  anddeep  foresight; 
for  it  did  the  better  take  away  occasion  for  the  people 
to  busy  themselves  to  pry  into  the  king's  title ;  for  that 
howsoever  it  fell,  that  safety  was  already  provided  for. 
Besides, it  could  not  but  greatly  draw  unto  him  the  love 
and  hearts  of  the  people,  because  he  seemed  more  care- 
ful for  them  than  for  himself.  But  yet  nevertheless  it 
did  take  off  from  his  party  that  great  tie  and  spur  of 
necessity,  to  fight  and  go  victors  out  of  the  field ;  con- 
sidering their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety  and 
protected,  whether  they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  But 
the  force  and  obligation  of  this  law  was  in  itself  illusory, 
as  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  by  a  precedent  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  bind  or  frustrate  a  future.  For  a  supreme  and 
absolute  power  cannot  conclude  itself,  neither  can  that 
which  is  in  nature  revocable  be  made  fixed,  no  more 
than  if  a  man  should  appoint  or  declare  by  his  will, 
that  if  he  made  any  latter  will  it  should  be  void.  And 
for  the  case  of  the  act  of  parliament,  there  is  a  notable 
precedent  of  it  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  ;  who 
doubting  he  might  me  in  the  minority  of  his  son, 
procured  an  act  to  pass.  That  no  statute  made  during 
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the  minority  of  a  king,  should  bind  him  or  his  suc- 
cessors, except  it  were  confirmed  by  the  king  under 
his  great  seal  at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that 
passed  in  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  was  an  act 
of  repeal  of  that  former  act;  at  which  time  neverthe- 
less the  king  was  minor.  But  things  that  do  not  bind, 
may  satisfy  for  the  time. 

There  was  also  made  a  shearing  or  under-propping 
act  for  the  benevolence :  to  make  the  sums  which  any 

Eerson  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  nevertheless  were  not 
rought  in,  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law.  Which  act 
did  not  only  bring  in  the  arrears,  but  did  indeed  coun* 
tenance  the  whole  business,  and  was  pretended  to  be 
mad  e  at  the  desire  of  those  that  had  been  forward  to  pay; 

This  parliament  also  was  made  that  good  law,  which 
gave  the  attaint  upon  a  false  verdict  between  parQr 
and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind  of  evangile,  irre- 
mediable. It  extends  not  to  causes  capital  as  well 
because  they  are  for  the  most  part  at  the  king's  suit ; 
as  because  in  them,  if  they  be  followed  in  course  of 
indictment,  there  passeth  a  double  jury,  the  indictors, 
and  the  triers ;  and  so  not  twelve  men,  but  four-soid- 
twenty.  But  it  seemeth  that  was  not  the  only  rea-^ 
son;  for  this  reason  holdeth  not  in  the  appeal.  But 
the  great  reason  was,  lest  it  should  tend  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  jurors  in  cases  of  life  and  death ;  if  they 
should  be  subject  to  suit  and  penalty,  where  the  sa- 
vour of  life  maketh  against  them.  It  extendeth  not 
also  to  any  suit,  where  the  demand  is  under  the  value 
of  forty  pounds ;  for  that  in  such  cases  of  petty  value 
it  would  not  quit  the  charge,  to  go  about  again. 

There  was  another  law  made  against  a  branch  of 
ingratitude  in  women,  who  having  been  advanced  by 
their  husbands,  or  their  husbands'  ancestors,  should 
alien,  and  thereby  seek  to  defeat  the  heirs,  or  those  in 
remainder,  of  the  lands,  whereunto  they  had  been  so 
advanced.  The  remedy  was,  by  giving  power  to  the 
next,  to  enter  for  a  forfeiture. 

There  was  also  enacted  that  charitable  law,  for  the 
admission  of  poor  suitors  in  forma  pauperis^  without 
fee  to  counsellor,  attorney,  or  clerk,  whereby  poor  men 
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becaroeti^ther  d^le  to  rex  4hat  unable  to  sue.  There 
W;ei:e  .diyeis  oUier  good  1^W8  made  that  parlianienty 
9S  we  aaid  before^  but  we  stiU  observe  our  manner, 
19  selecting  out.thoae,  that  are  not  of  a  vulgar  nature. 

tThe  king  this  wbile,  though  he  sat  in  parliament,  as 
iti  lidl  peace,  and  seemed  to  account  of  the  designs  of 
Perkin,  who  was  now  returned  into  Flanders,  but  as  a 
May-^game;  yet  having  the  composition  of  a  wise  king, 
stout  without,and  apprehensive  within,had  given  order 
for  the  waitching  of  beacons  upon  the  coasts,  and  erect- 
ing more  where  they  stood  too  thin,  and  had  a  careful 
eye  whei^  this  wandering  cloud  would  break.  But 
Periun,  advised  to  keep  his  fire^  which  hitherto  burned 
BB  it  were  upon  green  wood,  alive  widi  continual  blow- 
ing; fiailed  again  into  Ireland,  whence  he  had  for- 
merly departed,  rather  upon  the  hopes  of  France,  than 
upon  any  unreadiness  or  discouragement  he  found  in 
that  people.  But  in  the  space  o?  time  between,  the 
king's  diligence  and  Poyning's  commission  had  so  set- 
tled things  there,  as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Perkin, 
|Hit  the  blustering  affection  of  wild  and  naked  people. 
Wherefore  he  was  advised  by  his  council,  to  seek  aid 
oithe  king  of  Scotland,  a  prince  youQgand  valorous, 
and  in  good  terms  with  his  nobles  and  people,  and  ill 
afiected  to  king  Henry.  At  ihis  time  also  both  Maxi- 
milian and  Charles  of  France  began  to  bear  no  good 
will  to  the  king :  the  one  being  displeased  with  the 
king's  prohibition  of  commerce  wim  Flanders ;  the 
oiJier  holding^^  king  for  suspect,  in  regard  of  his  late 
entry  intoleague  with  the  Italians.  Wherefore,besides 
the  open  aids  of  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  which  did 
with  sails  and  oars  put  on  and  advance  Perkin's  de- 
fies, there  wanted  not  some  secret  tides  from  Maxi- 
milian and  Charles,  which  did  further  his  fortunes : 
insomuch  as  they,  both  by  their  secret  letters  and  mes- 
sages, recommended  him  to  the  king  of  Scotland. 

Perkin  therefore  coming  into  Scotland  upon  those 
hopes,  with  a  well-appointed  company,  was  by  the 
king  of  Scots,  being  formerly  well  prepared,  honour- 
ably welcomed,  and  soon  aft^  his  arrival  admitted  to 
his  presence,  in  a  solemn  manner :  f<^  the  king  re- 
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''  the  world  hath  been  possessed  of  an  opinion,  that 
they  both  were  barbarously  made  away ;  though 
ever  truth  hath  some  sparks  that  fly  abroad,  until  it 
^^  appear  in  due  time,  as  mis  hath  had.  But  Almighty 
^*  God,  that  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  saved 
*'  little  Joash  from  the  tyranny  of  Athaliah,  when  she 
*<  massacred  the  king's  children ;  and  did  save  Isaac, 
*'  when  the  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  sacrifice  him; 
"  preserved  the  second  brother.     For  I  myself,  that 
stand  here  in  your  presence,  am  that  very  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  brother  of  that  unfortunate  prince, 
'^  king  Edward  the  Fifth,  now  the  most  rightful  sur- 
^^  viving  heir  male  to  that  victorious  and  most  noble 
^^  Edward,  of  that  name  the  fourth,  late  king  of  Eng- 
*^  land.     For  the  manner  of  my  escape,  it  is  fit  it 
^^  should  pass  in  silence,  or,  at  least,  in  a  more  secret 
^^  relation;  for  that  it  may  concern  some  alive,  and  the 
*^  memory  of  some  that  are  dead.     Let  it  suffice  to 
^^  think,,  that  I  had  then  a  mother  living,  a  queen, 
*^  and  one  that  expected  daily  such  a  commandment 
"  from  the  tyrant,  for  the  murdering  of  her  children. 
"  Thus  in  my  tender  age  escaping  by  God's  mercy 
"  out  of  London,  I  was  secretly  conveyed  over  sea: 
*^  where  after  a  time  the  party  that  had  me  in  charge, 
"  upon  what  new  fears,  change  of  mind,  or  practice, 
"  God  knoweth,  suddenly  forsook  me.     Whereby  I 
^^  was  forced  to  wander  abroad,  and  to  seek  mean  con- 
"  ditions  for  the  sustaining  of  my  life.     Wherefore 
'^  distracted  between  several  passions,  the  one  of  fear 
^^  to  be  known,  lest  the  tyrant  should  have  a  new  at- 
"  tempt  upon  me;  the  other  of  grief  and  disdain  to 
^^  beunknown,and  tolive  in  that  base  and  servile  man- 
"  ner  thatl  did ;  I  resolved  with  myself  to  expect  the 
•"  tyrant's  death,  and  then  to  put  myself  into  my  sis- 
**  ter  s  hands,  who  was  next  heir  to  the  crown.   But  in 
"  this  season  it  happened  one  Henry  Tudor,  son  to 
"  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  to  come  from 
"  France  and  enter  into  the  realm,  and  by  subtile  and 
"  foul  means  to  obtain  the  crown  of  the  same,  which 
"  to  me  rightfully  appertained  :  so  that  it  was  but  a 
''  change  from  tyrant  to  tyrant     This  Henry,  my  ex- 
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*'  treme  and  mortal  enemy,  so  soon  as  he  bad  know- 
"  ledge  of  my  being  alive,  imagined  and  wrought  all 
"  the  subtile  ways  and  means  he  could,  to  procure  my 
"  final  destruction  ;  for  my  mortal  enemy  hath  not 
"  only  falsely  surmised  me  to  be  a  feigned  person, 
"  giving  me  nick-names,  so  abusing  the  world ;  but 
"  also  to  defer  and  put  me  from  entry  into  England, 
"  hath  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt  the 
'^  princes  and  their  ministers,  with  whom  I  have  been 
"  retained  ;  and  made  importune  labours  to  certain 
"  servants  about  my  person,  to  murder  or  poison  me, 
"  and  others  tq  forsake  and  leave  my  righteous  quarrel, 
**  and  to  depart  from  my  service,  as  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
**  ford  and  others.  So  tiiat  every  man  of  reason  may 
"  well  perceive,  that  Henry,  calling  himself  king  of 
'^  England,  needed  not  to  have  bestowed  such  gpreat 
^^  sums  of  treasure,  nor  so  to  have  busied  himself  with 
^^  importune  and  incessant  labour  and  industry,  to 
"  compass  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  had  been  such  a 
''  feigned  person.  But  the  truth  of  my  cause  being  so 
^^  manifest,  moved  the  most  Christian  king  Charles, 
^^  and  the  lady  dutchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  my 
*'  most  dear  aunt,  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
''  thereof,  but  lovingly  to  assist  me.  But  it  seemeth 
''  that  God  above,  for  the  good  of  this  whole  island, 
^^  and  the  knitting  of  these  two  kingdoms  of  England 
''  and  Scotland  in  a  strait  concord  and  amity,  by  so 
''  great  an  obligation,  hath  reserved  the  placing  of 
^^  me  in  the  imperial  throne  of  England  for  the  arms 
*^  and  succours  of  your  grace.  Neither  is  it  the  first 
^'  time  that  a  king  of  Scotland  hath  supported  them 
'^  that  were  bereft  and  spoiled  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
'^  land,  as  of  late,  in  fresh  memory,  it  was  done  in  the 
"  person  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Wherefore,  for  that  your 
^^  grace  hath  given  clear  signs,  that  you  are  in  no 
"  noble  quality  inferior  to  your  royal  ancestors ;  I,  so 
^'  distressed  a  prince,  was  hereby  moved  to  come  and 
^'  put  myself  into  your  royal  hands,  desiring  your 
''  assistance  to  recover  my  kingdom  of  England; 
"  promising  faithfiiUy  to  bear  myself  towards  your 
"  grace  no  otherwise  than  if  I  were  your  own  natural 
^'  brother  y  and  will,  upon  the  recovery  of  mine  uv- 
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^^  liefitaiice,  gratefully  do  you  all  the  pleasure  that 
"  18  in  my  utmost  power." 

After  Perkin  had  told  his  tale,  king  James  an- 
swered bravely  and  wisely ;  "  That  whatsoever  he 
**  were,  he  should  not  repent  him  of  putting  himself 
"  into  his  hands/'  And  from  that  time  forth,  though 
there  wanted  not  some  about  him,  that  would  have 
persuaded  him  that  ail  was  but  an  illusion ;  yet  not- 
withstanding, either  taken  by  Perkin's  amiable  and 
alluring  behaviour,  or  inclining  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  great  princes  abroad,  or  willing  to  take 
an  occasion  of  a  war  i^ainst  king  Henry,  he  enter* 
tained  him  in  all  things,  as  became  the  person  of 
Richard  duke  of  York ;  embraced  his  quarrel ;  and, 
the  more  to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  took  him  to 
be  a  great  prince,  and  not  a  representation  only,  he 
gave  consent,  that  this  duke  should  take  to  wife  the 
lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  beii^  a  near  kinswoman  to  the  king  himself, 
and  a  young  virgin  of  excellent  beauty  and  virtue. 

Not  long  after,  the  king  of  Scots  in  person,  with 
Perkin  in  His  company,  entered  with  a  great  army, 
thou^  it  consisted  chiefly  of  borderers,  being  raised 
somewhat  suddenly,  into  Northumberland.  And  Per- 
kin, for  a  perfume  before  him  as  he  went,  caused  to 
be  published  a  proclamation*  of  this  tenor  following, 
in  Uie  name  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  true  inheritor 
of  the  crown  of  England  : 

^^  It  hath  pleased  Uod,  who  putteth  down  the  mighty 
'^  from  their  seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble,  and  suf- 
^^  fiereth  not  the  hopes  of  the  just  to  perish  in  the  end, 
^^  to  give  us  means  at  die  length  to  show  ourselves 
"  armed  imto  our  lieges  and  people  of  England.  But 
"  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  thdr  hurt  or  damage,  or  to 
**  make  war  upon  them,  otherwise  than  to  deliver  our- 
"  self  and  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  For  our 
"  mortal  enemy,  Henry  Tudor,  a  false  usurper  of  the 
"  crown  of  England,  which  to  us  by  natural  and  lineal 

*  The  original  of  this  proclamation  remaineth  with  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  a  worthy  preserver  and  treasurer  of  rare  antiquities :  from 
whose  manuscripts  I  have  had  much  light  for  the  furnishing  of 
this  work. 
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^'  i%ht  appertaineth,  knowing  in  his  own  heart  our 
^^  undoubted  right,  we  being  the  very  Richard  duke 
"  of  York,  younger  eon,  and  now  surviving  heir  male 
^^  of  the  noble  and  victorious  Edward  the  Fourth,  late 
"  king  of  England,  hath  not  only  deprived  us  of  our 
<-  kingdom,  but  likewise  by  all  foul  and  wicked  means 
"  sought  to  betray  us,  and  bereave  us  of  our  life.  Yet 
'^  if  his  tyranny  only  extended  itself  to  onr  person, 
*'  although  our  royal  blood  teacheth  us  to  be  sensible 
'^  of  injuries,  it  should  be  less  to  our  grief.  But  this 
"  Tudor,  who  boasteth  himself  to  have  overthrown  a 
^^  tyrant,  hath  ever  since  his  first  entrance  into  his 
"  usurped  reign,  put  little  in  practice,  but  tyranny 
"  and  the  feats  thereof. 

'^  For  king  Richard,  our  unnatural  uncle,  although 
^^  desire  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet  in  his  other  actions, 
''  like  a  true  Plantagenet,  was  noble,  and  loved  the 
*'  honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  contentment  and 
^^  comfort  of  his  nobles  and  people.  But  this  our 
^*  mortal  enemy,  agreeable  to  the  meanness  of  his 
**  birth,  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  honour  of  this 
'^  nation :  seUine  our  best  confederates  for  money,  and 
^^  making  merchandise  of  the  blood,  estates,  and  for- 
^*  tunes  of  our  peers  and  subjects,  by  feigned  wars^ 
''  and  dishononrable  peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers. 
^'  Nor  unlike  hath  been  hishatenil  misgovemmentand 
'^  evil  deportments  at  home.  First,  he  hath,  to  fortify 
^'  his  false  quarrel,  caused  divers  nobles  of  this  our 
^^  realm,  whom  he  held  suspect  and  stood  in  dread  of, 
*^  to  be  cruelly  mmrdered ;  as  our  cousin  Sir  William 
^^  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir 
**  Robert  Ratcliffe,  William  D'  Aubigny,  Humphrey 
*'  Stafford,  and  many  others,  besides  such  as  have 
<<  dearly  bought  their  lives  with  intolerable  ransoms  : 
^^  some  of  which  nobles  are  now  in  the  sanctuary. 
*'  Also  he  hath  long  kept,  and  yet  keepeth  in  prison, 
^'  ourrigfat  entirdy  weIl«beloved  cousin,  Edward,  son 
<<  and  heir  to  our  uncle  duke  of  Clarence,  and  others : 
^^  withholding  firom  them  their  rightful  inheritance,  to 
^'  the  intent  they  should  never  be  of  might  and  power, 
'^  to  aid  and  assist  us  at  our  need,  aner  the  outy  oC 
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'^  their  legiances.  He  also  married  by  compuIsioD  cer- 
^'  tain  of  our  sisters,  and  also  tbesister  of  our  said  cousin 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the 
royal  blood,  unto  certain  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends 
of  simple  and  low  degree  ;  and,  putting  apart  all 
well  disposed  nobles,  he  hath  none  in  favour  and  trust 
^^  about  his  person,  but  bishop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray, 
"  Lovel,  Oliver  King,  David  Owen,  Risely,  Turber- 
"  vile,  Tiler,  Chomley,  Empson,  James  Hobart,  John 
"  Cut,  Grarth,  Henry  Wyat,  and  such  other  caitifs  and 
"  villains  of  birth,  which  by  subtile  inventions,  and 
^'  pilling  of  the  people,  have  been  the  principal  finders, 
^'  occasioners,  and  counsellors  of  the  misrule  and  mis- 
[  chief  now  reigning  in  England. 
**  We  remembering  these  premises,  with  the  great 
and  execrable  offences  daily  committed  and  done  by 
**  our  foresaid  great  enemy  and  his  adherents,  in  break- 
*^  ing  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  our  mother  the 
"  holy  Church,  upon  pretences  of  wicked  and  heathen- 
"  ish  policy,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty 
^^  God,  besides  the  manifold  treasons,  abominable 
'^  murders,  manslaughters,  robberies,  extortions,  the 
"  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by  dismes,  taxes,  tallages, 
^'  benevolences,  and  other  unlawful  impositions,  and 
"  grievous  exactions,  with  many  other  heinous  effects, 
"  to  the  likely  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  whole 
'*  realm :  shall  by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and 
**  assistance  of  the  great  lords  of  our  blood,  with  the 
"  counsel  of  other  sad  persons,  see  that  the  com- 
'*  modities  of  our  realm  be  employed  to  the  most  ad- 
"  vantage  of  the  same ;  the  intercourse  of  merchandise 
"  betwixt  realm  and  realm  to  be  ministered  and 
**  handled  as  shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal  and 
prosperity  of  our  subjects ;  and  all  such  dismes, 
taxes,  tallages,  benevolences,  unlawful  impositions, 
'^  and  grievous  exactions,  as  be  above  rehearsed,  to  be 
''  foredone  and  laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth 
^^  to  be  called  upon,  but  in  such  cases  as  our  noble 
''  progenitors,  kings  of  England,  have  of  old  time 
''  been  accustomed  to  have  the  aid,  succour,  and  help 
**  of  their  subjects,  and  true  liege-men. 
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'^  And  farther,  we  do,  out  of  our  grace  and  ckmencj, 
* '  hereby  as  well  publish  and  promise  to  all  oor  subjects 
"  remission  and  free  pardon  of  all  by-past  o&nces 
"  whatsoever,  against  our  person  or  estate,  in  adhering 
^^  to  our  said  enemy,  by  whom,  we  know  well,  they 
^^  have  been  misled,  if  they  shall  within  time  con- 
^^  venient  submit  themselves  unto  us.  And  for  such  as 
^'  shall  come  with  the  foremost  to  assist  our  righteous 
'^  quarrel,  we  shall  make  them  so  far  partakers  of  our 
princely  favour  and  bounty,  as  shall  be  highly  for  the 
comfort  of  them  and  theirs,  both  during  their  life 
and  after  their  death :  as  also  we  shall,  by  all  means 
"  which  God  shall  put  into  our  hands,  demean  our- 
^'  selves  to  give  royal  contentment  to  all  degrees  and 
'^  estates  of  our  people,  maintaining  the  liberties  of 
'^  holy  Church  in  their  entire,  preserving  the  honours, 
^'  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  of  our  nobles,  firom 
^*  contempt  or  disparagement  according  to  the  dignity 
^^  of  their  blood.     We  shall  also  unyoke  our  people 
^^  from  all  heavy  burdens  and  endurances,  and  confirm 
our  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  in  their  charters  and 
freedoms,  with  enlargement  where  it  shall  be  de- 
served ;  and  in  all  points  give  our  subjects  cause 
^^  to  think,  that  the  blessed  and  debonair  government 
^'  of  our  noble  father  king  Edward,  in  his  last  times, 
"  is  in  us  revived. 

'^  And  forasmuch  as  the  putting  to  death,  or  taking 
'^  alive  of  our  said  mortal  enemy,  may  be  a  mean  to 
^^  stay  much  effusion  of  blood,  which  otherwise  may 
ensue,  if  by  compulsion  or  fair  promises  he  shall 
draw  after  him  any  number  of  our  subjects  to  resist 
us,  which  we  desire  to  avoid,  though  we  be  certainly 
informed,  that  our  said  enemy  is  purposed  and  pre- 
pared to  fly  the  land,  having  already  made  over 
'^  great  masses  of  the  treasure  of  our  crown,  the  better 
^^  to  support  him  in  foreign  parts,  wedo  hereby  declare, 
^*  that  whosoever  shall  take  or  distress  our  said  enemy, 
"  though  the  party  be  of  never  so  mean  a  condition, 
^^  he  shall  be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pound  in 
**  money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to  him,  and  an 
"  hundred  marks  by  the  year  of  inheritance ;  besides 
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"  that  he  may  otherwise  merit,  both  toward  God  and 
"  all  good  people,  for  the  destruction  of  such  a 
"  tyrant. 

"  Lastly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  and  herein  we  take 
"  also  God  to  witness,  that  whereas  God  hath  moved 
"  the  heart  of  our  dearest  cousin,  the  king  of  8cot- 
"  land,  to  aid  us  in  person  in  this  our  righteous  quar- 
"  rel ;  it  is  altogether  without  any  pact  or  promise,  or 
"  so  much  as  demand  of  any  thing  that  may  prejudice 
"  ourcrownorsubjects:  but  contrariwise,  with  promise 
"  on  our  said  cousin's  part,  that  whensoever  lie  shall 
"  find  us  in  sufficient  strength  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
"  our  enemy,  which  wc  hope  will  be  very  suddenly, 
"  he  will  forthwith  peaceably  return  into  his  own 
"  kingdom;  contending  himself  only  with  the  glory 
"  of  so  honourable  an  enterprise,  and  our  true  and 
'*  faithful  love  and  amity;  which  we  shall  ever,  by 
"  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  so  order,  as  shall  be 
"  to  the  great  comfort  of  both  kingdoms." 

But  Perkin'.f  proclamation  did  little  edify  with  the 
people  ot'England ;  neithcf  was  he  the  better  welcome 
for  the  company  he  came  in.  Wherefore  the  king  of 
Scotland  seeing  none  came  in  to  Perkin,  nor  none 
stirred  any  where  in  his  favour,  turned  his  enterprise 
into  a  rode;  and  wasted  and  destroyed  the  country  of 
Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword.  Buthearing  that 
there  were  forces  coming  againstliiin,  and  not  willing 
that  they  should  find  his  men  heavy  and  laden  witli 
booty,  he  returned  into  Scotland  with  great  spoils,  de- 
ferring^ tarther  prosecution  till  another  time.  It  is  said, 
that  Perkin,  acting  tlie  part  of  a  prince  handsomely, 
when  he  saw  the  Scottish  fell  to  waste  the  country, 
came  to  the  king  in  a  passionate  manner,  making  great 
lamentation,  and  desired,  that  that  might  not  be  the 
manner  of  making  the  war;  for  that  no  crown  was  so 
dear  to  his  mind,  as  that  he  desired  to  purchase  it  with 
the  blood  and  ruin  of  his  country,  VVhereunto  the 
king  answered  half  in  sport,  that  be  doubted  much  he 
was  careful  for  that  that  was  none  of  his,  and  that  he 
should  be  too  good  a  steward  for  his  enemy,  to  save 
the  country  to  his  use. 
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By  diis  time,  beiug  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king, 
tbe  interruption  of  trade  between  the  English  and  the 
Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both  nations 
very  sore :  which  moved  them  by  all  means  they  could 
devise,  to  affect  and  dispose  their  sovereigns  respec- 
tively, to  open  the  intercourse  again ;  wherein  time 
iavoured  them.  For  the  archduke  and  his  council  be- 
gan to  see,  that  Perkin  would  prove  but  a  runagate  and 
citizen  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  chil- 
dren so  fall  out  about  babies.  And  the  kingon  his  part, 
after  the  attempts  upon  Kent  and  Northumberland, 
began  to  have  the  business  of  Perkin  in  less  estimation ; 
so  as  he  did  not  put  it  to  account  in  any  consultation  of 
state.  But  that  mat  moved  him  most  was,  that  being  a 
king  that  loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he  could  not  en- 
dure to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  con- 
tinue in  the  gate-vein,  which  disperseth  that  blood. 
And  yet  he  kept  state  so  far,  as  first  to  be  sought  unto. 
Wherein  the  merchant-adventurerers  likewise,  being 
a  strong  company  at  that  time,  and  well  under-set 
with  rich  men,  and  good  order,  did  hold  out  bravely; 
taking  off  the  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  though  they 
lay  dead  upon  their  hands  for  want  of  vent.  At  the  last, 
commissioners  met  at  Ix)ndon  to  treat:  on  the  king's 
part,  bishop  Fox  lord  privy  seal,  viscount  Wells,  Ken- 
dal prior  of  saint  John's,  Warham  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  began  to  gain  much  upon  the  king's  opinion ; 
Urswick,  who  was  almost  ever  one ;  and  Riseley :  on 
the  archduke's  part,  the  lord  Bevers  his  admiral,  the 
lordVerunsel  president  of  Flanders,  and  others.  These 
condnded  a  perfect  treaty,  both  of  amity  and  inter- 
course, between  the  king  and  the  archduke;  contain- 
ing articles  both  of  state,  commerce,  and  free  fishing. 
Tbis  is  that  treaty  which  the  Flemings  call  at  this  day 
intercursus  magnus ;  both  because  it  is  more  complete 
than  the  precedent  treaties  of  the  third  and  fourth  year 
oftiiekiiig;  and  chiefly  to  give  it  a  difference  from  the 
tmstylllMt  followed  in  the  one-and-twentieth  year  of 
dite^Uagy^ich  they  call  intercursus  mains.  In  this 
tPWlj,  ffieve  was  an  express  article  against  the  recep- 
tiiMMfttli^Tebelsof  either  prince  by  other;  purporting. 
That  iC  «By  such  rebel  should  be  required,  by  the 
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prince  whose  rebel  he  was,  of  the  princes  confederate, 
that  forthwith  the  prince  confederate  should  by  procla- 
mation command  him  to  avoid  the  country :  which  if 
he  did  not  within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel  was  to  stand 
proscribed,  and  put  out  of  protection.  But  neverthe- 
less in  this  article  Perkin  was  not  named,  neither  per- 
haps contained,  because  he  was  no  rebel.  But  by  this 
means  his  wings  were  dipt  of  his  followers  that  were 
English.  And  it  was  expressly  comprised  in  the  treaty, 
that  it  should  extend  to  the  territories  of  the  dutchess 
dowager.  After  the  intercourse  thus  restored,  the 
English  merchants  came  again  to  their  mansion  at 
Antwerp,  where  they  were  received  with  procession 
and  great  joy. 

The  winter  following,  being  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  king  called  again  his  parliament;  where  he 
did  much  exaggerate  both  the  malice,  and  the  cruel 
predatory  war  lately  made  by  the  king  of  Scotland : 
That  that  king,  being  in  amity  with  him,  and  no  ways 
provoked,  should  so  bum  in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to 
drink  of  the  lees  and  dregs  of  Perkin  s  intoxication, 
who  was  every  where  else  detected  anddiscarded :  and 
that  when  he  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  reach  to  do  the 
king  any  hur^  he  had  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed 
and  unprovided  people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopulate, 
contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace :  conclud- 
ing, that  he  could  neither  with  honour,  nor  with  the 
ssuety  of  his  people,  to  whom  he  did  owe  protection, 
let  pass  these  wrongs  unrevenged .  The  parliament 
understood  him  well,  and  gave  him  a  subsidy,  limited 
to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
besides  two  fifteens :  for  his  wars  were  al  ways  to  him  as 
a  mine  of  treasure  of  a  strange  kind  of  ore ;  iron  at 
the  top,  and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom.  At  this 
parliament,  for  that  there  had  been  so  much  time  spent 
in  making  laws  the  year  before,  and  for  that  it  was 
called  purposely  in  respect  of  the  Scottish  war,  there 
were  no  laws  made  to  be  remembered.  Only  there 
passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  merchant-adventurers 
of  England,  against  the  merchant- adventurers  of  Lon- 
don, for  monopolizing  and  exacting  upon  the  trade : 
which  it  seemeth  they  did  a  little  to  save  themselves, 
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after  the  hard  time  they  had  sustained  by  want  of  trade. 
But  those  innovations  were  taken  away  by  parliamei^t. 
But  it  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money; 
and  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  enemies  abroad, 
yet  he  was  still  enforced  to  fight  for  it  with  rebels  at 
home :  for  no  sooner  began  the  subsidy  to  be  levied  in 
Cornwall,  but  the  people  there  began  to  grudge  and 
murmur.  The  Cornish  being  a  race  of  men,  stout  of 
stomach,  mighty  of  body  and  limb,  and  that  lived  hardily 
in  a  barren  country,  and  many  of  them  could,  for  a 
need,  live  under  ground,  that  were  tinners.  They  mut- 
tered extremely,  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  suffered, 
that  for  a  little  stir  of  the  Scots,  soon  blown  over,  they 
should  be  thus  grinded  to  powder  with  payments :  and 
said  it  was  for  them  to  pay  that  had  too  much,  and  lived 
idly.  But  they  would  eat  their  bread  that  they  got  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,and  no  man  should  take  it  from 
them.  And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there 
want  not  commonly  stirring  winds  to  make  them  more 
rough;  so  this  people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders 
or  captains  of  the  rout.  The  one  was  Michael  Joseph,  a 
blacksmith  or  farrier  of  Bodmin,  a  notable  talking 
fellow,  and  ]qo  less  desirous  to  be  talked  of.  The  other 
was  Thomas  Flammock,  a  lawyer,  who,  by  telling  his 
neighbours  commonly  upon  any  occasion  that  the  law 
was  on  their  side,  had  gotten  great  sway  amongst  them. 
This  man  talked  learned,  and  as  if  he  could  tell  how  to 
make  a  rebellion,  and  never  break  the  peace.  He  told 
the  people  that  subsidies  were  not  to  be  granted,  nor 
levied  in  this  case ;  that  is,  for  wars  of  Scotland :  for 
that  the  law  hath  provided  another  course,  by  service  of 
escuage,  for  those  journeys;  much  less  when  all  was 
Guiet  and  war  was  made  but  a  pretence  to  poll  and  pill 
the  people  And  therefore  that  it  was  good  they  should 
not  stand  now  like  sheep  before  the  shearers,  but  put 
on  harness,  and  take  weapons  in  their  hands.  Yet  to 
do  no  creature  hurt;  but  go  and  deliver  the  king  a 
strong  petition,  for  the  laying  down  of  those  grievous 
payments,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those  that  ha4 
given  him  ihsX  counsel ;  to  make  others  beware  how 
they  did  the  like  m  time  to  come.     And  saidt  ^or. ' 
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rartbe  did  not  see  how  they  could  do  the  duty  of  true 
Englishmen,  and  good  liege-men,  except  diey  did 
deliver  the  king  frofri  such  wicked  ones,  that  would 
destroy  both  him  and  the  country.  Their  aim  was  at 
archbishop  Morton,  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  were 
the  kingV  skreeus  in  this  envy. 
•^  After  that  these  two,  Flammock  and  the  blacksmith, 
htid  by  joint  and  several  pratings,  found  tokens  of  con- 
sent in  the  multitude,  they  offered  themselves  to  lead 
&em,  until  they  should  hear  of  better  men  to  be  their 
leaders,  which  they  said  would  be  ere  long:  telling 
them  farther,  that  they  would  be  but  their  servants, 
and  first  in  every  danger ;  but  doubted  not  but  to  make 
both  the  west-end  and  the  east-end  of  England  to  meet 
in  so  good  a  quarrel;  and  that  all,  rightly  understood, 
iws  but  for  the  king's  service.  The  people  upon  these 
seditious  instigations,  did  arm,  most  of  them  with 
lk>Ws,  aind  arrows,  and  bills,  and  such  other  weapons 
df  rlide  and  country  people,  and  forthwith  under  the 
eommand  of  their  leaders,  which  in  such  cases  is  ever 
At  pleasure,  marched  out  of  Cornwall  through  Devon- 
ihire  intb  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  without  any 
(Slaughter^  violence,  or  spoil  of  the  country.  At  Taun- 
ton they  killed  in  fury  an  officious  and  eager  commis- 
iloner  for  the  subsidy,  whom  they  called  the  provost  of 
Ferin.  Thence  they  marched  to  Wells,  where  the  lord 
Audley,  with  whom  their  leaders  had  before  some 
secret  intelligence,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family, 
but  unquiet  and  popular,  and  aspiring  to  ruin,  came 
hi  to  them,  and  was  by  them,  with  great  gladness  and 
^es  of  joy,  accepted  as  their  general;  they  being  now 
ptoud  that  they  were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  lord 
Audley  led  them  on  from  Wells  to  Salisbury,  and  from 
Salisbury  to  Winchester.  Thence  the  foolish  people, 
who  in  effect  led  their  leaders,  had  a  mind  to  be  led 
into  Kent,  fancying  that  the  people  there  would  join 
with  them;  contrary  to  all  reason  or  judgment,  consi- 
dering the  Kentish  men  had  shewed  great  loyalty  and 
affection  to  the  king  so  lately  before.  But  the  rude 
people  had*  heatd  Flammock  say  that  Kent  was  never 
tonijuered,  and  that  they  were  the  fireeest  people  of 
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England.  And  upon  these  vain  noises,  they  looked 
for  great  matters  at  their  hands,  in  a  cause  which  tfaej 
concfeited  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But 
when  they  were  corner  into  Kent,  tho  country  was  sO 
well  Isettled  both  by  the  kings  late  kind  usage  towards 
them,  and  by  the  credit  and  power  of  the  earl  of  Ken^ 
the  lord  Abergavenny,  and  the  lord  Cobham,  as  nei«^ 
ther  gentleman  nor  yeoman  came  in  to  their  aid; 
which  did  much  damp  and  dismay  many  of  the  siiDO- 
pie  sort ;  insomuch  as  divers  of  them  did  secretly  fij 
from  the  army,  and .  went  home :  but  the  sturdier 
sort  and  those  that  were  most  engaged,  stood  by  it, 
and  rather  waxed  proud,  thaii  failed  in  hopes  and 
courage.  For  as  it  did  somewhat  appall  them,  that  thejr 
people  came  not  in  to  them;  so  it  did  no  less  encou- 
rage them,  that  the  king's  forces  had  not  set  upoii 
them,  having  marched  from  the  west  unto  the  east  of 
England.  Wherefore  they  kept  on  their  way,  and 
encamped  upon  Blackheath,  between  Greenwich  and 
Eltham ;  threatening  either  to  bid  battle  to  the  king, 
for  tiow  the  se^  went  highet  than  to  Morton  and 
Bray,  or  to  tdce  London  within  his  view ;  imagining 
with  themselves,  there  to  find  no  less  fear  than  wealth. 
But  to  return  to  the  king.  When  first  he  heard  of 
this  commotion  of  the  Cornish  men  occasioned  by  the 
subsidy,  he  was  much  troubled  therewith ;  not  for  it- 
self, but  in  regard  of  the  occurrence  of  other  danger^ 
that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  time.  For  he  doubted 
lest  a  war  from  Scotland,  a  rebellion  from  Comwalli 
atid  the  practices  and  conspiracies  of  Perkin  and  hii 
partakers,  would  come  upon  him  at  once :  knowing  wdl, 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  triplicity  to  a  monarchy,  to 
have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of  silb- 
jects,  and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet.  Neverthe^ 
less  the  occasion  took  him  in  some  part  well  provided. 
For  as  soon  as  the  parliament  had  broken  up,  the  king 
had  presently  raised  a  puissant  army  to  war  upon  Scot- 
land. Atid  king  Jaines  of  Scotland  likewise,  on  hii 
part,  had  tnaide  great  preparations,  either  for  defence, 
or  for  new  assailing  of  England.  But  aS  for  the  Wn^i 
forces,  fliey  were  iiot  only  in  preparatioxii  but  iii  t^a{>- 
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neds  presently  to  set  forth,. under  the  conduct  of  D'Au- 
bigny  the  lord  chamberlain.  But  as  soon  as  the  king 
understood  of  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  he  stayed  those 
forces,  retaining  them  for  his  own  service  and  safety. 
But  wherewithal  he  dispatched  the  earl  of  Surry  into  the 
north,  for  the  defence  *  and  strength  of  those  parts,  in 
case  the  Scots  should  stir.  But  for  the  course  he  held 
towards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  differing  from  his 
former  custom  and  practice :  which  was  ever  full  of 
forwardness  and  celerity  to  make  head  against  them,  or 
to  set  upon  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  in  action. 
This  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  now,besides  that  he  was  at- 
tempered by  years,  and  less  in  love  with  dangers,  by  the 
continued  fruition  of  a  crown ;  it  was  a  time  when  the 
various  appearance  to  his  thoughts  of  perils  of  several 
natures,  and  from  divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it 
his  best  and  surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together 
in  the  seat  and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to 
the  ancient  Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season, 
to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  that 
no  side  might  rise.  Besides,  there  was  no  necessity 
put  upon  him  to  alter  his  counsel.  For  neither  did  the 
rebels  spoil  the  country,  in  which  case  it  had  been  dis- 
honour to  abandon  his  people :  neither  on  the  other 
side  did  their  forces  gather  or  increase,  which  might 
hasten  him  to  precipitate  and  assail  them  before  they 
grew  too  strong.  And  lastly,  both  reason  of  estate  and 
war  seemed  to  agree  with  this  course :  for  that  insur- 
rections of  base  people  are  commonly  more  furious  in 
their  beginnings.  And  by  this  meanis  also,  he  had  them 
the  more  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  harassed  with  a 
long  march;  and  more  at  mercy,  being  cut  off  far  from 
their  country,  and  therefore  not  able  by  any  sudden 
flight  to  get  to  retreat,  and  to  renew  the  troubles. 

When  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on  Black- 
heath  upon  the  hill,  whence  they  might  behold  the 
city  of  London,  and  the  fair  valley  about  it;  the  king 
knowing  well,  that  it  stood  him  upon,  by  how  much 
the  more  he  had  hitberto  protracted  the  time  in  not 
encountering  them,  by  so  much  the  sooner  to  dispatch 
with  them,  that  it  might  appear  to  have  been  no  cold- 
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ness  in  fore-slowing,  but  wisdom  in  choosing  his  time ; 
resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  them,  and  yet  with  that 
providence  and  surety,  as  should  leave  little  to  venture 
or  fortune.  And  having  very  great  and  puissant  forces 
about  him,  the  better  to  master  all  events  and  accidents, 
he  divided  them  into  three  parts;  the  first  was  led  by 
the  earl  of  Oxford  in  chief,  assisted  by  the  earls  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  These  noblemen  were  appointed, 
with  some  cornets  of  horse,  and  bands  of  foot,  and  good 
store  of  artillery,  wheeling  about  to  put  themselves  be- 
yond the  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped;  and  to 
beset  all  the  skirts  and  descents  thereof,  except  those 
that  lay  towards  London ;  thereby  to  have  these  wild 
beasts,  as  it  were  in  a  toil.  The  second  part  of  his 
forces,  which  were  those  that  were  to  be  most  in  action, 
and  upon  which  he  relied  most  for  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  he  did  assign  to  be  led  by  the  lord  chamberlain, 
who  was  appointed  to  set  upon  the  rebels  in  front,  from 
that  side  which  is  towards  London.  The  third  part  of 
his  forces,  being  likewise  great  and  brave  forces,  he  re- 
tained about  himself,  to  be  ready  upon  all  events  to 
restore  the  fight,  or  consummate  the  victory;  and  mean 
while,  to  secure  the  city.  And  for  that  purpose  he  en- 
camped in  person  in  Saint  George's  fields,  putting  him- 
self between  the  city  and  the  rebels.  But  the  city  of 
London,  especially  at  the  first,  upon  the  near  encamp- 
ing of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tumult:  as  it  useth  to 
be  with  wealthy  and  populous  cities,  especially  those 
which  for  greatness  and  fortune  are  queens  of  their  re- 
gions, who  seldom  see  out  of  their  windows,  or  from 
their  towers,  an  army  of  enemies.  But  that  which  trou- 
bled them  most,  was  the  conceit,  that  they  dealt  with  a 
rout  of  people,  with  whom  there  was  no  composition  or 
condition,  or  orderly  treating,  if  need  were ;  but  likely 
to  be  bent  altogether  upon  rapiue  and  spoil.  And  al- 
though they  had  heard  that  the  rebels  had  behaved 
themselves  quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they 
went :  yet  they  doubted  much  that  would  not  last,  but 
rather  make  them  more  hungry,  and  more  in  appetite 
to  fall  upon  spoil  in  the  end.  Wherefore  there  was  great 
runmuK  to  and  fro  of  people,  some  to  the  gates,  some  to 
the  wiSls>  some  to  the  water-side:  giving  \|tv^xna^'q^k 
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idanns  wd  panic  feara  oontinually.  Nevertheless  both 
Ti^te  the  lord  mayor^  and  Shaw  and  Haddon  the  she- 
ri^3»  did  Itheir  part  stoutly  and  well,  in  arming  and  or* 
dering  the  people.  And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoin 
9ome  captains  of  experience  in  the  wars,  to  advise  and 
assist  the  citizens.  But  soon  after,  when  they  under- 
9tood  that  the  king  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  the 
rebels  must  win  three  battles,  before  they  could  ap- 
proach the  city,  and  that  he  had  put  his  own  person  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  them,  and  that  the  great  care  was, 
rather  how  to  impound  the  rebels  that  none  of  them 
might  escape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made  to  van- 
quish them ;  they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  out  of  fear ;  the 
rather,  for  the  coniidence  they  reposed,  which  was  not 
pmall,  in  the  three  leaders,  Oxford,  Essex,  and  D'Au- 
bigi^y  i  ^1  ^^^  ^^11  famed  and  loved  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. As  for  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford,  whom  the  king 
used  to  employ  with  the  first  in  his  wars,  he  was  then 
•ick,  and  died  soon  after. 

*  It  was  the  two  and  twentieth  of  June,  and  a  Saturday, 
which  was  the  day  of  the  week  the  king  fancied,  when 
the  battle  was  fought:  though  the  king  had,  by  all  the 
art  he  could  devise,  given  out  a  false  day,  as  if  he  pre- 
pared to  give  the  rebels  battle  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, the  better  to  find  them  unprovided,  and  in  disarray. 
The  lords  that  were  appointed  to  circle  the  hill,  had 
some  days  before  planted  themselves,  as  at  the  receit, 
in  places  convenient.  In  the  afternoon,  towards  the 
decline  of  the  day,  which  was  done,  the  better  to  keep 
the  rebels  in  opinion  that  they  should  not  fight  that 
day,  the  lord  D'Aubigny  marched  on  towards  them, 
and  first  beat  some .  troops  of  them  from  Deptford- 
bridge,  where  they  fought  manfully;  but,  being  in  no 
neat  ^number,  were  soon  driven  back,  and  fled  up  to 
Uieir  main  army  upon  the  hill.  The  army  at  that  time, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,  were  put- 
ting themselves  in  array,  not  without  much  confusion. 
But  neither  had  they  placed,  upon  the  first  high  ground 
towards  the  bridge,  any  forces  to  second  the  troops  be- 
low, that  kept  the  bridge ;  neither  had  they  brought  for- 
•i^ards  their  main  batde,  which  stood  in  array  far  into 
the  heath,  near  to  the  ascent  of  the  hill.    So  that  the 
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earl  with  his  forces  mounted  the  hill,  and  recovered  the 
plain  without  resistance.  The  lord  D^Aubigny  charged 
them  with  great  fury ;  insomuch  as  it  had  hke,  by  acci- 
dent, to  have  brandled  the  fortune  of  the  day :  for,  by 
inconsiderate  forwardness  in  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  but  immediately 
rescued  and  delivered.  The  rebels  maintained  the  fight 
for  a  small  time,  and  for  their  persons  shewed  no  want 
of  courage ;  but  being  ill  armed,  and  ill  led,  and  withr 
out  horse  or  artillery,  they  were  with  no  great  difl[iculty 
cut  in  pieces,  and  put  to  flight.  And  for  their  three 
leaders,  the  lord  Audley ,  the  blacksmith,  and  Flammock, 
as  commonly  the  captains  of  commotions  are  but  half- 
couraged  men,  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  alivQ. 
The  number  slain  on  the  rebels'  part  were  some  two 
thousand  men ;  their  army  amounting,  as  it  is  said,  unto 
the  number  of  sixteen  thousand.  The  rest  were,  in  eif- 
fect,  all  taken;  for  that  the  hill,  as  was  said,  was  encom- 
passed with  the  king's  forces  round  about.  On  the 
king  8  part  there  died  about  three  hundred,  most  of  them 
shot  with  arrows,  which  were  reported  to  be  of  the 
length  of  a  taylor's  yard;  so  strong  and  mighty  a  bow 
the  Cornish  men  were  said  to  draw. 

The  victory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created  divers 
bannerets,  as  well  upon  Blackheath,  where  his  lieutenant 
had  won  die  field,  whither  he  rode  in  person  to  perform 
the  said  creation,  as  in  Saint  George's  Fields,  where  hiis 
own  person  had  been  encamped.  And  for  matter  of 
liberality,  he  did,  by  open  edict,  give  the  goods  of  all 
the  prisoners  unto  those  that  had  taken  them ;  either  to 
tak^  them  in  kind,  or  compound  for  them,  as  they 
oould.  After  matter  of  honour  and  liberality,  followed 
matter .  of  severity  and  execution.  The  lord  Audley 
wa9  led  from  Newgate  to  Tower-hill,  in  a  paper  coat 
painted  with  his  own  arms;  the  arms  reversed,  the  coat 
torn,  and  he  at  Tower-hill  beheaded.  Flammock  and 
the  blacksmith  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at 
IVbara:  the  blacksmith  talking  pleasure  upon  the  hur- 
wew  804 it,  aeemeth  by  words  that  he  uttered,  to  think 
dHd  be  •honld  be  famous  in  after-times.  The  king  was 
auad  to  have  sent  down  Flammock  and  the 
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blacksmith  to  have  been  executed  m  Cornwall,  for  the 
more  terror :  but  being  advertised  that  the  country  was 
yet  unquiet  and  boiling,  he  thought  better  not  to  irritate 
the  people  fiirther.  All  the  rest  were  pardoned  by  pro- 
damation,  and  to  take  out  their  pardons  under  seal,  as 
many  as  would.  So  that  more  than  the  blood  drawn 
in  the  field,  the  king  did  satisfy  himself  with  the  lives 
of  only  three  offenders,  for  the  expiation  of  this  great 
rebellion. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  observe  the  variety  and  in- 
equality of  the  king  s  executions  and  pardons :  and  a 
man  would  think  it,  at  the  first,  a  kind  of  lottery  or 
chance.  But,  looking  into  it  more  nearly,  one  shall  find 
there  was  reason  for  it,  much  more,  perhaps,  than  after 
so  long  a  distance  of  time  we  can  now  discern.  In  the 
Kentish  commotion,  which  was  but  an  handful  of  men, 
there  were  executed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
£fty :  and  in  this  so  mighty  a  rebellion  but  three.  Whe- 
ther it  were  that  the  king  put  to  account  the  men  that 
were  slain  in  the  field,  or  that  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
severe  in  a  popular  cause,  or  that  the  harmless  beha- 
viour of  this  people,  that  came  from  the  west  of  England 
to  the  east,  without  mischief  almost,  or  spoil  of  the  coun- 
try, did  somewhat  mollify  him,  and  move  him  to  com- 
passion; or  lastly,  that  he  made  a  great  difference  be- 
tween people  that  did  rebel  upon  wantonness,  and  them 
that  did  rebel  upon  want. 

After  the  Cornish-men  were  defeated,  there  came 
from  Calais  to  the  king  an  honourable  embassage  from 
the  French  king,  which  had  arrived  at  Calais  a  month 
before,  and  there  was  stayed  in  respect  of  the  troubles, 
but  honourably  entertained  and  defirayed.  The  king, 
at  their  first  coming^,  sent  unto  them,  and  prayed  them 
to  have  patience,  till  a  little  smoke,  that  was  raised  in 
his  country,  were  over,  which  would  soon  be :  Slighting, 
as  his  manner  was,  that  openly,  which  nevertheless  he 
intended  seriously. 

This  embassage  concerned  no  great  affair,  but  only 
the  prolongation  of  days  for  payment  of  moneys,  and 
some  other  particulars  of  the  frontiers.  And  it  was 
indeed,  but  a  wooing  embassage,  with  good  respects  to 
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entertain  the  king  in  good  affection ;  but  nothing  was 
done  or  handled  to  tne  derogation  of  the  king's  late 
treaty  with  the  Italians. 

But  during  the  time  that  the  Cornish-men  were  in 
their  march  towards  London,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
well  advertised  of  all  that  passed,  and  knowing  him* 
self  sure  of  a  war  from   England,  whensoever  those 
stirs  were   appeased,  neglected  not  his  opportuni^; 
but  thinking  the  king  had  his  hands  full,  entered  tne 
frontiers  of  England  again  with  an  army,  and  besieged 
the  castle  of  Norham  in  person,  with  part  of  his  forces, 
sending  the   re^t  to  forage  the  country.      But  Fox, 
bishop  of  Duresme,  a  wise  man,  and  one  that  could  see 
through  the  present  to  the  future,  doubting  as  much 
before,  had  caused  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  furnished  with  all  kind  of  munition:  and 
had  manned  it  likewise  with  a  very  great  number  of 
tall  soldiers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  cas- 
tle, reckoning  rather  upon  a  sharp  assault,  than  a  lon{ 
siege.     And  for  the  country  likewise,  he  had  cause( 
the  people  to  withdraw  their  cattle  and  goods  into  fast 
places,  that  were  not  of  easy  approach ;  and  sent  in 
post  to  the  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  not  far  off,  in  York- 
shire, to  come  in  diligence  to  the  succour.     So  as  the 
Scotish  King  both  failed  of  doing  good  upon  the  castle, 
and  his  men  had  but  a  catching  harvest  of  their  spoils: 
and  when  he  understood  \hat  the  earl  of  Surry  was 
coming  on  with  great  forces,  he  returned  back  into 
Scotland.     The  earl,  finding  the  castle  freed,  and  the 
enemy  retired,  pursued  with  all  celerity  into  Scotland^ 
hoping  to  have  overtaken  the  Scotish  king,  and  to  have 
given  him  battle ;  but,  not  attaining  him  in  time,  sat 
down  before  the  castle  of  Aton,  one  of  the  strongest 
places,  then  esteemed,  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh, 
which  in  a  small  time  he  took.     And  soon  after,  the 
Scotish  king  retiring  farther  into  his  country,  and  the 
Weather  being  extraordinary  foul  and  stormy,  the  earl 
returned  into  England .     So  that  the  exped  i tions  on  both 
parts  were,  in  effect,  but  a  castle  taken,  and  a  casde  dis- 
tressed ;  not  answerable  to  the  puissance  of  the  farces, 
Bor  to  the  heat  of  the  quarrel^  nor  to  die  greatness  6f 
the  expectation. 
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Amoi^st  these  troubles,  both  civil  and  external, 
Mine  into  England  firom  Spitin,  Peter  Hialas,  some  call 
him  Elias,  surely  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  good 
kap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day :  for  his  embassage  set 
the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland;  the  truce 
drew  on  the  peace ;  the  peace  the  marriage ;  and  the 
marriage  the  union  of  the  kingdoms ;  a  man  of  great 
wisdom,  and,  as  those  times  were,  not  unlearned ;  sent 
from  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain,  unto 
&e  king,  to  treat  a  marriage  between  Catharine,. their 
second  daughter,  and  prince  Arthur.  This  treaty 
was  by  him  set  in  a  very  good  way,  arid  almost  brought 
to  perfection.  But  it  so  fell  out  by  the  way,  that  upon 
some  conference  which  he  had  with  the  king  touching 
this  business,  the<  king,  who  had  a  great  dexterity  in 
getting  suddenly  into  the  bosom  ^  ambassadors  of 
roreign  princes,  if  he  liked  the  men ;  insomuch  as  he 
would  many  times  communicate  with  them  of  his 
own  afiairs,  yea,  and  employ  them  in  his  service,  fell 
into  speech  and  discourse  incidentiy,  concerning  the 
ending  of  tiie  debates  and  differences  with  Scotland. 
For  the  king  naturally  did  not  love  the  barren  wars 
with  Scotiand,  though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise 
of  them.  And  he  wanted  not  in  the  council  of  Scot- 
land, those  that  would  advise  their  king  to  meet 
him  at  tiie  half  way,  and  to  give  over  the  war  with 
England;  pretending  to  be  good  patriots,  but  indeed 
&vouring  the  afiairs  of  the  king.  Only  his  heart 
was  too  great  to  begin  with  Scotland  for  the  motion 
of  peace.  On  the  other  side,  he  had  met  with  an 
ally  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  as  fit  for  his  turn  as 
oould  be.  For  after  that  king  Ferdinando  had,  upon 
assured  confidence  of  the  marriage  to  succeed,  taken 
upon  him  the  person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king, 
he  would  not  let,  in  a  Spanish  gravity,  to  counsel 
the  king  in  his  own  afiairs.  And  me  king  on  his  part, 
not  being  wanting  to  himself,  but  making  use  of  every 
man's  humours,  made  his  advantage  of  this  in  such 
things  as  he  tiiought  either  not  decent,  or  not  pleasant 
to  proceed  from  himself;  putting  tiiem  ofi*  as  done  by 
the  counsel  of  Ferdinando.  Wherefore  he  was  content 
that  HialaSj  as  in  a  matter  moved  and  advised  firoih 
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Hialaa  himsdf^  should  go  into  Scotland,  to  treat  of  a 
ooncord  between  the  two  kings.  Hialas  took  it  upon 
him,  and  coming  to  the  Scotish  king,  after  he  had 
with  much  art  brought  king  James  to  heark^i  to  the 
more  safe  and  quiet  counsels,  wrote  unto  the  king,  that 
he  hoped  that  peace  would  with  no  great  dimculty 
cement  and  close,  if  he  would  send  some  wise  ai^a 
temperate  counsellor  of  his  own,  that  might  treat  of  the 
conditions.  Whereupon  the  king  directed  bishop 
Fox,  who  at  that  time  was  at  his  cs^stle  of  Norham^  to 
confer  with  Hialas,  and  they  both  to  treat  with  some 
commissioners  deputed  from  the  Scotish  king.  The 
commissioners  on  both  sides  met.  But  after  much 
dispute  upon  the  articles  and  conditions  of  peace,  pro^ 
pounded  upon  either  part,  they  could  not  conclude  a 
peace.  The  chief  impediment  thereof  was  the  demand 
of  the  king  to  have  Perkin  delivered  into  his  hands,  as 
a  reproach  to  all  kings,  and  a  person  not  protected  by 
the  law  of  nations.  The  king  of  Scotland,  on  the 
other  side,  peremptorily  denied  so  to  do,  saying,  that 
he,  for  his  part,  was  no  competent  judge  of  Perkin's 
title :  but  that  he  had  received  him  as  a  suppliant,  pro- 
tected him  as  aperson  fled  for  refuge,  espoused  him  with 
his  kinswoman,  and  aided  him  with  his  arms,  upon  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  prince ;  and  therefore  that  he  could 
not  now  with  his  honour  so  unrip,  and,  in  a  sort,  put  a 
lye  upon  all  that  he  had  said  and  done  before,  as  to 
deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.  The  bishop  likewise, 
who  had  certain  proud  instructions  from  the  king,  at 
the  least  in  the  front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  clause, 
at  the  foot,  that  remitted  all  to  the  bishop's  discretion^ 
and  required  him  by  no  means  to  break  off  in  ill  terms, 
after  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  Perkin^ 
did  move  a  second  point  of  his  instructions,  which  wm, 
tiiat  the  Scotish  king  would  give  the  king  an  interview 
in  person  at  Newcastle.  But  this  being  reported  to  the 
Scotish  king,  his  answer  was,  that  he  meant  to  treat  a 
peace,  and  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it  The  bishop  also^ 
according  to  another  article  of  his  instructions,  de^ 
manded  restitution  of  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Scotish, 
or  damages  fo?  the  same.    But  the  Scotish  commis^ 
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sioners  answered,  that  that  was  but  as  water  spilt  upon 
the  ground,  which  could  not  be  gotten  up  again;  and 
that  the  king's  people  were  better  able  to  bear  the  loss, 
than  their  master  to  repair  it.  But  in  the  end,  as  per- 
sons capable  of  reason,  on  both  sides  they  made  rather 
a  kind  of  recess  than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded 
upon  a  truce  for  some  months  following.  But  the  king 
of  Scotland,  though  he  would  not  formally  retract  his 
judgment  of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engaged  himself 
so  far ;  yet  in  his  private  opinion,  upon  often  speech 
with  the  Englishmen,  itnd  divers  other  advertisements, 
began  to  suspect  him  for  a  counterfeit.  Wherefore  in  a 
noble  fashion  he  called  him  unto  him,  and  recounted 
the  benefits  and  favours  that  he  had  done  him  in  making 
him  his  ally,  and  in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent 
king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel,  for  the  space  of 
two  years  together;  nay  more,  that  he  had  refused  an 
honourable  peace,  whereof  he  had  a  fair  offer,  if  he 
would  have  delivered  him ;  and  that,  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles 
and  people,  whom  he  might  not  hold  in  any  long  dis- 
content: and  therefore  required  him  to  think  of  his  own 
fortunes,  and  to  choose  out  some  fitter  place  for  his 
exile :  Telling  him  withal,  that  he  could  not  say,  but 
the  English  had  forsaken  him  before  the  Scotish,  for 
that,  upon  two  several  trials,  none  had  declared  them- 
selves on  his  side ;  but  nevertheless  he  would  make  good 
what  he  said  to  him  at  his  first  receiving,  which  was 
that  he  should  not  repent  him  for  putting  himself  into 
his  hands;  for  that  he  would  not  cast  him  off,  but  help 
him  with  shipping  and  means  to  transport  him  where 
he  should  desire.  Perkin,  not  descending  at  all  from 
his  stage-like  greatness,  answered  the  king  in  few  words, 
that  he  saw  his  time  was  not  yet  come;  but  whatsoever 
his  fortunes  were,  he  should  both  think  and  speak  honour. 
of  the  king.  Taking  his  leave,  he  would  not  think  of 
Flanders,  doubting  it  was  but  hollow  ground  from  him 
since  the  treaty  of  the  archduke,  concluded  the  year  be- 
fore ;  but  took  his  lady,  and  such  followers  as  would 
not  leave  him,  and  sailed  over  into  Ireland. 

This  twelfi  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this 
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time,  Pope  Alexander,  who  loved  best  those  Princes 
that  were  furthest  off,  and  with  whom  he  had  least  \o 
do,  taking  very  thankfully  the  king's  late  entrance  into 
league  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  did  remunerate  him 
with  an  hallowed  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  sent 
by  his  nuncio.  Pope  Innocent  had  done  the  like,  but  it 
was  not  received  in  that  glory  :  for  the  king  appointed 
the  mayor  and  his  brethren  to  meet  the  Pope's  orator  at 
London-bridge,  and  all  the  streets  between  the  bridge 
foot  and  the  palace  of  Paul's,  where  the  king  then  lay, 
were  garnished  with  the  citizens,  standing  in  their  li- 
veries. And  the  morrow  after,  being  Allhallows  day, 
the  king,  attended  with  many  of  his  prelates,  nobles, 
and  principal  courtiers,  went  in  procession  to  Paul's, 
and  the  cap  and  sword  were  bom  before  him.  And  after 
the  procession,  the  king  himself  remained  seated  in 
the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop,  upon  the  greece  of  the 
quire,  made  a  long  oration  :  setting  forth  the  greatness 
and  eminency  of  that  honour  whicn  the  pope,  in  these 
ornaments  and  ensigns  of  benediction,  had  done  the 
king ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what  high  deserts, 
they  used  to  be  bestowed :  And  then  recited  the  king's 
principal  acts  and  merits,  which  had  made  him  ap- 
pear worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  his  holiness,  of  this  great 

honour. 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  whereof  we 
have  spoken,  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Perkin ; 
save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamation  had  stricken 
upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to  lay  down  exac- 
tions and  payments,  and  so  had  made  them  now  and 
then  have  a  kind  thought  on  Perkin.  But  now  these 
bubbles  "by  much  stirring  began  to  meet,  as  they  use 
to  do  upon  the  top  of  water.  The  king's  lenity,  by 
that  time  the  Cornish  rebels,  who  were  taken  and  par- 
doned, and,  as  it  was  said,  many  of  them  sold  by 
them  Aat  had  taken  them,  for  twelve  pence  and  two 
shillings  apiece,  were  come  down  into  their  country, 
had  rather  emboldened  them,  than  reclaimed  them ;  in- 
somuch as  they  stuck  not  to  say  to  their  neighbours 
and  countrymen,  that  the  king  did  well  to  pardon  theio, 
for  that  he  knew  he  should  leave  few  subjects  in  £n^- 
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Imdi  if  he  hangedi.all  that  were  of  their  mind:  and 
began  whetting  and  inciting  one  another  to  renew  the 
CMimotioQ.  Some  of  the  snbtilest  of  them,  hearing 
of  Perkin's  being  in  Ireland,  fonnd  means  to  send  to 
him  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  would  come  over  to 
them,  thqr  wonld  serve  him. 

'  When  Peikin  heard  this  news,  he  began  to  take 
heart  again,  and  advised  upon  it  with  his  council,  which 
were  principally  three :  Heme  a  mercer,  that  had  fled 
for  debt ;  Skelton  a  taylor,  and  Asdey  a  scrivener ;  for 
secretary  Prion  was  gone.  These  told  him,  that  he 
was  mightily  overseen,  both  when  he  went  into  Kent, 
and  when  he  went  into  Scotland ;  the  one  being  a  place 
a6  near  London,  and  under  the  king's  nose ;  and  the 
other  a  nation  so  distasted  with  the  people  of  England, 
&at  if  they  had  loved  him  never  so  well,  yet  they 
would  never  have  taken  his  part  in  that  company.  But 
if  be  had  been  to  happy  as  to  have  been  in  Cornwall  at 
the  first,  when  the  people  began  to  take  arms  there, 
he  had  been  crowned  at  Westminster  before  this  time. 
For,  the  kings,  as  he  had  now  experience,  would  sell 
poor  Princes  for  shoe^.  But  he  must  rely  wholly  upon 
people ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  sail  over  with 
all  possible  speed  into  Cornwall :  which  accordingly 
he  did ;  having  in  his  company  four  small  barks,  with 
some  sixscore  or  sevenscore  fighting  men.  He  ar- 
rived in  September  at  Whitsand-Bay,  and  forthwith 
came  to  Bodmin,  the  blacksmith's  town ;  where  there 
assembled  unto  him  to  the  niunber  of  three  thousand 
toen  of  the  rude  people.  There  he  set  forth  a  new  pro- 
dadiation,  stroking  the  people  with  fair  promises,  and 
humouring  them  with  invectives  against  the  king  and 
hiis  government.  And  as  it  fareth  with  smoke,  that 
never  loseth  itself  till  it  be  at  the  highest;  he  did  now 
before  his  end  raise  his  stile,  intitling  himself  no  more 
Richard  duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the  fourth,  king 
of  England.  His  council  advised  him  by  all  means 
to  make  himself  master  of  some  good  walled  town  ; 
as  well  to  make  his  men  find  the  sweetness  of  rich 
spoils,  and  to  allure  to  him  all  loose  and  lo^t  peo- 
ple, bjr  like  hopes  of  booty ;  as  to  be  a  sure  retreat  to 
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his  forces  in  case  theyshould  have  any  ill  day,  or  ui|* 
lucky  chance  in  the  neld.  Wherefore  they  took  hent 
to  them,  and  went  on,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Exetei^ 
the  principal  town  for  strength  and  wealth  in  those  parta. 
When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  forbare 
to  use  any  force  at  the  first,  but  made  continual  shoutt 
and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants.  They  did  like^ 
wise  in  divers  places  call  and  talk  to  them  from  under 
the  walls,  to  join  with  them,  and  to  be  of  their  party ; 
telling  them,  that  the  king  would  make  them  another 
London,  if  they  would  be  the  first  town  that  should 
acknowledge  him.  But  they  had  not  the  wit  to  send 
to  them,  in  any  orderly  fashion,  agents  or  chosen  men, 
to  tempt  them,  and  to  treat  with  them.  The  citizens 
on  their  part  shewed  themselves  stout  and  loyal  sub^ 
jects :  neither  was  there  so  much  as  any  tumult  or  di«> 
vision  amongst  them,  but  all  prepared  themselves  for  a 
valiant  defence,  and  making  good  the  town.  For  weU 
they  saw,  that  the  rebels  were  of  no  such  number  or 
power,  that  they  needed  to  fear  them  as  yet ;  and  well 
they  hoped,  that  before  their  numbers  increased,  the 
king's  succours  would  come  in.  And,  howsoever,  they 
thought  it  the  extremest  of  evils,  to  put  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorderly  peoples 
Wherefore  setting  all  things  in  good  order  within  the 
town  they  nevertheless  let  down  with  cords,  from  se«* 
veral  parts  of  the  walls  privily,  several  messengers,  thirt 
if  one  came  to  mischance,  another  might  pass  on,  which 
should  advertise  the  king  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and 
implore  his  aid.  Perkin  also  doubted,  that  succours 
would  come  ere  long ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  use  his 
utmost  force  to  assault  the  town.  And  for  that  pur- 
pose having  mounted  scaling  ladders  in  divers  places 
upon  the  walls,  made  at  the  same  instant  an  attempt  to 
force  one  of  the  gates.  But  having  no  artillery  nor 
engines,  and  finding  that  he  could  do  no  good  by  ram^ 
ming  with  logs  of  timber,  nor  by  the  use  of  iron  bari, 
and  iron  crows,  and  such  other  means  at  hand,  he  had 
no  other  way  left  him  but  to  set  one  of  the  gates  cm  fire, 
which  he  did.     But  the  citizens  well  perceiving  the  dan^- 
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ger,  before  the  gate  could  be  fully  consumed,  blocked 
up  the  gate,  and  some  space  about  it  on  the  inside,  with 
^^gots  and  other  fael,  which  they  likewise  set  on  fire, 
and  so  repulsed  fire  with  fire ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Taised  up  rampiers  of  earth,  and  cast  up  deep  trenches, 
to  serve  instead  of  wall  and  gate.  And  for  the  scala- 
does,  they  had  so  bad  success,  as  the  rebels  were  driven 
from  the  walls  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin  s  siege  of  Exeter, 
made  sport  with  it,  and  said  to  them  that  were  about 
him,  that  the  king  of  rake-hells  was  landed  in  the  west, 
and  that  he  hoped  now  to  have  the  honour  to  see  him, 
which  he  could  never  yet  do.  And  it  appeared  plainly 
to  those  that  were  about  the  king,  that  he  was  indeed 
much  joyed  with  the  news  of  Perkin's  being  in  English 
ground,  where  he  could  have  no  retreat  by  land ;  think- 
ing now,  that  he  should  be  cured  of  those  privy  stitches, 
which  he  had  long  had  about  his  heart,  and  at  some 
times  broken  his  sleeps,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  felicity. 
And  to  set  all  mens'  hearts  on  fire,  he  did  by  all  possible 
means  let  it  appear,  that  those  that  should  now  do  him 
service  to  make  an  end  of  these  troubles,  should  be  no 
less  accepted  of  him,  than  he  that  came  upon  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  had  the  whole  wages  of  die  day. 
Therefore  now,  like  the  end  of  a  play,  a  great  number 
<;ame  upon  the  stage  at  once.  He  sent  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  the  lord  Brook,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas, 
with  expedite  forces  to  speed  to  Exeter,  to  the  rescue 
of  the  town,  and  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  own  follow- 
ing in  person  with  a  royal  army.  The  earl  of  Devon- 
shire and  his  son,  with  the  Carews,  and  the  Fulfordes, 
and  other  principal  persons  of  Devonshire,  uncalled 
from  the  court,  but  hearing  that  the  king's  heart  was 
so  much  bent  upon  this  service,  made  haste  with  troops 
that  they  had  raised,  to  be  the  first  that  should  succour 
the  city  of  Exeter,  and  prevent  the  king's  succours. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  likewise,  with  many  brave 
gentlemen,  put  themselves  in  arms,  not  staying  either 
the  kings  or  the  lord  chamberlain's  coming  on,  but 
making  a  body  of  forces  of  themselves,  the  more  to 
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endear  their  merit ;  signifyiDg  to  the  king  their  readi- 
ness, and  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.  So  that  ac* 
cording  to  the  proverb,  in  the  coming  down^  every 
saint  did  help. 

Perkin,  hearing  this  thunder  of  arms,  and  prepara- 
tions against  him  from  so  many  parts,  raised  his  siege, 
and  marched  to  Taunton ;  beginning  already  to  squint 
one  eye  upon  the  crown  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary; 
though  the  Cornish-men  were  become  like  metal  often 
fired  and  quenched,  churlish,  and  that  would  sooner 
break  than  bow ;  swearing  and  vowing  not  to  leave  him, 
till  the  uttermost  drop  of  their  blood  were  spilt.  He 
was  at  the  rising  from  Exeter  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  strong  many  having  come  unto  him  after  he 
was  set  before  Exeter,  upon  &me  of  so  great  an  enter- 
prise, and  to  partake  of  the  spoil;  though  upon  the 
raising  of  the  siege  some  did  slip  away.  When  he  was 
come  near  Taunton,  he  dissembled  all  fear,  and  seemed 
all  the  day  to  use  diligence  in  preparing  all  things  ready 
to  fight.  But  about  midnight,  he  fled  with  three  score 
horses  to  Bewdley  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he  and 
divers  of  his  company  registered  themselves  sanctuary 
men,  leaving  his  Cornish-men  to  the  four  winds ;  but 
yet  thereby  easing  them  of  their  vow,  and  using  his 
wonted  compassion,  not  to  be  by  when  his  subjects' 
blood  should  be  spilt.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Perkins  flight,  sent  presently  five  hundred  horses  to 
pursue  and  apprehend  him,  before  he  should  get  either 
to  the  sea,  or  to  that  same  little  island,  called  a  sanc- 
tuary. But  they  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of  these. 
Therefore  all  they  could  do,  was  to  beset  the  sanctuary, 
^md  to  maintain  a  strong  watch  about  it,  till  the  kind's 
pleasure  were  farther  known.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
rebels,  they,  bein^  destitute  of  their  head,  without 
stroke  stricken,  submitted  themselves  unto  the  king's 
mercy.  And  the  king,  who  commonly  drew  blood  as 
physicians  do,  rather  to  save  life  than  to  spill  it,  and 
was  never  cruel  when  he  ^was  secure ;  now  he  saw  the 
danger  was  past,  pardoned  them  all  in  the  end,  except 
some  few  desperate  persons,  which  he  reserved  to  be 
executed,  the  better  to  set  off  his  men^y  towards  the 
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rest  There  were  also  sent  with  all  speed  some  horse 
to  Saint  Michael*s  mount  in  Cornwall,  where  the  lady 
Catharine  Gordon  was  left  by  her  husband,  whom  in  all 
fortunes  she  entirely  loved ;  adding  the  virtues  of  a  wife 
to  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  The  king  sent  in  the  greater 
diligence,  not  knowing  whether  she  might  be  with  child, 
whereby  the  business  would  not  have  ended  in  Perkin's 
person.  When  she  was  brought  to  the  king,  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  the  king  received  her  not  only 
with  compassion,  but  with  affection ;  pity  giving  more 
impression  to  her  excellent  beauty.  Wherefore  com- 
forting her,  to  serve  as  well  his  eye  as  his  fame,  he  sent 
her  to  his  queen,  to  remain  with  her ;  giving  her  very 
honourable  allowance  for  the  support  of  her  estate, 
which  she  enjoyed  both  during  the  king's  life,  and 
many  years  after.  The  name  of  the  White-rose,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  husband  s  false  title,  was  con- 
tinued in  common  speech  to  her  true  beauty. 

The  king  went  forwards  on  his  journey,  and  made  a 
joyful  entrance  into  Exeter,  where  he  gave  the  citizens 

freat  commendations  and  thanks ;  and  taking  the  sword 
e  wore  from  his  side,  he  gave  it  to  the  mayor,  and 
commanded  it  should  be  ever  after  carried  before  him. 
There  also  he  caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  Cornish-men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens 
whom  they  had  put  in  fear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter  the 
king  consulted  with  his  council,  whether  he  should 
offer  life  to  Perkin  if  he  would  quit  the  sanctuary,  and 
voluntarily  submit  himself.  The  council  were  divided 
in  opinion :  some  advised  the  king  to  take  him  out  of 
sanctuary  perforce,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  as  in  a 
case  of  necessity,  which  in  itself  dispenseth  with  con- 
secrated places  and  things :  wherein  they  doubted  not 
also  but  the  king,  should  find  the  Pope  tractable  to 
ratify  his  deed,  either  by  declaration,  or,  at  least,  by 
indidgence.  Others  were  of  opinion,  since  all  was  now 
safe,  and  no  farther  hurt  could  be  done,  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  exposing  of  the  king  to  new  scandal  and 
envy.  A  third  sort  fell  upon  the  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  king  ever,  either  to  satisfy  the  world 
well  touching  the  imposture,  or  to  learn  out  the  bottom 
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of  the  conspiracy,  exc^  by  promise  of  life  and  pardon^ 
and  oliier  fair  means,  he  should  getPerkin  into  his  handa. 
But  they  did  all  in  their  preambles  much  bemoan  the 
king's  case,  with  a  kind  of  indignation  at  his  fortune; 
that  a  prince  of  his  high  wisdom  and  virtue,  should  have 
been  so  long  and  so  oft  exercised  and  vexed  with  idcds. 
But  the  king  said,  that  it  was  the  vexation  of  Grod 
Almighty  himself  to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  therefore 
that  Uiat  was  not  to  trouble  any  of  his  firiends :  and  diet 
for  himself,  he  always  despised  them;  but  was  grieved 
that  they  had  put  his  people  to  such  trouble  and  misery. 
But,  in  conclusion,  he  leaned  to  the  third  opinion,  and 
so  sent  some  to  deal  with  Perkin :  who  seeing  himadf 
prisoner,  and  destitute  of  all  hopes,  having  tried  princes 
and  people,  g^eat  and  small,  and  foimd  ail  eitber  false, 
faint,  or  unfortunate,  did  gladly  accept  of  the  condition* 
The  king  did  also,  while  he  was  at  Exeter,  appoint  die 
lord  Darcy,  and  others  commissioners,  for  die  finding 
of  all  such  as  were  of  any  value,  and  had  any  hand  or 
partaking  in  the  aid  or  comfort  of  Peridn,  or  die  Cot^ 
nish-men,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  flight. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strictneM 
and  severity,  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's  mercy  ia 
sparing  of  blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  so  much  treanire. 
Perkin  was  brought  into  the  long  s  court,  but  not  to 
the  king's  presence ;  though  the  king,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosi^;  saw  him  sometimes  out  of  a  window,  or  in 
passage.  He  was  in  shew  at  liberty,  but  guarded  widi 
all  care  and  watch  diat  was  possible,  and  willed  to 
follow  the  king  to  London.  But  from  his  first  appear* 
ance  upon  the  stage,  in  his  new  person  of  a  sycophaiit 
or  jugler,  instead  of  his  former  person  of  a  prince,  sU 
men  may  think  how  he  was  exp<^ed  to  the  derision  not 
only  of  the  courtiers,  but  also  of  the  common  people, 
who  flocked  about  him  as  he  went  along;  that  one 
might  know  afar  off  where  the  owl  was,  by  die  flight 
of  birds;  some  mocking,  some  wondering,  some 
cursing,  some  prying  and  picking  matter  out  of  his 
countenance  and  gesture  to  talk  of:  So  that  the  false 
honour  and  respects^  whidi  he  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
was  plentifully  repaid  in  scorn  and  contempt   As  soon 
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as  he  was  come  to  London,  the  king  gave  also  the  city 
the  solace  of  this  may-game :  for  he  was  conveyed 
leisurely  on  horseback,  but  not  in  any  ignominious 
fashion,  through  Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  to  the  Tower; 
V  and  from  thence  back  again  to  Westminster,  with  the 
\um  chore,  ♦chunu  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  reproaches.  But  to 
amend  the  show,  there  followed  a  little  distance  off 
Perkin,  an  inward  counsellor  of  his,  one  that  had  been 
Serjeant  farrier  to  the  king.  This  fellow,  when  Perkin 
took  sanctuary,  chose  rather  to  take  a  holy  habit  than 
a  holy  place,  and  clad  himself  like  a  hermit,  and  in 
that  weed  wandered  about  the  country,  till  he  was  dis- 
covered and  taken.  But  this  man  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  upon  the  horse,  and  came  not  back  with  Perkin, 
but  was  left  at  the  Tower,  and  within  a  few  days  after 
executed.  Soon  after,  now  that  Perkin  could  tell  better 
what  himself  was,  he  was  diligently  examined ;  and 
after  his  confession  taken,  an  extract  was  made  of  such 
parts  of  them,  as  were  thought  fit  to  be  divulged,  which 
was  printed  and  dispersed  abroad :  wherein  the  king 
did  himself  no  right :  for  as  there  was  a  laboured  tale 
of  particulars,  of  Perkin's  father  and  mother,  and 
grandsire  and  grandmother,  and  uncles  and  cousins,  by 
names  and  surnames,  and  from  what  places  he  travelled 
up  and  down ;  so  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  purpose 
of  any  thing  concerning  his  designs,  or  any  practices  that 
had  been  held  with  him ;  nor  the  duchess  of  Burgundy 
herself,  that  all  the  world  did  take  knowledge  of  as  the 
person  that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the  whole  busi- 
ness, so  much  as  named  or  pointed  at.  So  that  men 
missing  of  that  they  looked  for,  looked  about  for  they 
knew  not  what,  and  were  in  more  doubt  than  before  : 
but  the  king  chose  rather  not  to  satisfy,  than  to  kindle 
coals.  At  that  time  also  it  did  not  appear  by  any  new 
examination  or  commitments,  that  any  other  person 
of  quality  was  discovered  or  appeached,  though  the 
king's  closeness  made  that  a  doubt  dormant. 

About  this  time  a  great  fire  in  the  night-time  sud- 
denly began  at  the  king's  palace  at  Shene,  near  unto 
the  king's  own  lodgings,  whereby  a  great  part  of  the 
building  was  consumed,  with  much  costly  household- 
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stuff;  whidi  gai^  tke  kine  oocaffii^B  ^  fariifiing 
the  gTOund  ikil  fine  pSe  «tf  RyifamgnA,  m&Di^  s 
standing. 

Somewhat  before  lki$  tane  2i[1b§u  isnsspt  i^  vnXL  m 
morable  aocideat :  i^ere  wis  cmc:  St^ntsissD  GiftaotxL  m 
Venetian,  dwcjiing in  BrisioL  amooi  fi&BU  Hnd  -es^eniB 
cosmograph  J  and  DaTi^:3aKaL  T^ffi  mm^  ^sem^  ^e 
success,  and  emnhfiiirg  periof^  ^AecaUBSfiniiK:  ufCkik 
tophorus  Cohnnbas  in  tlot  fccanauHfc  ^&ir^iPQinr  auvrasdi 
the  sootb-west.  wbicb  bad  \MtssM,  li^  ina  imidtr  «anit « 
years  before,  conopited  vish  JMPfiPitf  l^oit  ]asud^  ^SBidbt 
likewise  be  discoferEd  towaids  iBae  ^ostiHiPfssL  £mA 
sorely  it  may  be  be  bad  iHire  iasm^  acod  fv^xoiiit 
jectures  of  it,  tban  CofanriMK  bad  <fiif  ^b  a^  ^ic 
For  the  two  great  islands  of  ibe  old  aa^ 
ing,  in  the  shape  and  making  of  tbes 
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that  the  dtscoTery  first  began  wk^re  tlie  laa«k  dsd 
meet.  And  tb^badbenbeiQvetbattiBieadiacjOiWf 
of  some  lands,  which  dier  took  to  be^aai&.  and  woe 
indeed  die  continent  of  America^towawfetlie  mot  A- wot. 
And  it  may  be  that  ^xne  rdatioD  i£  &i§  nateR: 
afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  Cohnubos,  and 
suppressed  (desiroos  rather  to  make  bis  enterprise 
child  of  his  science  and  fortnne,  tban  tbe  firflower 
former  discorery)  did  gire  him  better  asmance, 
all  was  not  sea,  from  tbe  west  of  Eaope  and  Ai 
unto  Asia,  than  either  Seneca's  propbecy  cr  Plato'i 
tiquities,  or  the  nature  of  die  tides  and  land-winds, 
the  like,  which  woe  die  conjectures  that  were  g 
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not  ignorant,  that  it  was  likewise  laid  unto  the  casual 
and  wind-besUen  discorery,  a  litde  befiMe,  <rf*  a  Spanish 
pilot,  who  died  in  the  bouse  of  Ccdumbos.  But  this 
Gabato  bearing  the  king  in  hand,  that  he  would  find 
out  an  island  endued  with  rich  commodities,  procured 
him  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol,  for  &e  disco- 
very of  that  island:  with  whom  ventured  also  three 
small  ships  of  London  merchants,  fraught  with  sooie 
gross  and  slight  wares,  fit  for  commerce  with  barbarous 
peoole.     He  sailed,  as  be  affirmed  at  his  return,  and 
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made  a  chart  thereof,  retj  hx  westwards,  with  a  quar- 
ter of  the  north,  on  the  north  side  of  Terra  de  Labrador, 
until  he  came  to  the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  degrees  and 
an  half,  finding  the  seas  still  open.     It  is  certain  also, 
that  the  king's  fortune  had  a  tender  of  that  great  empire 
of  the  West-Indies.     Neither  wad  it  a  refusal  on  the 
king*s  part,  but  a  delay  by  accident,  that  put  by  so 
ereaf  an  acquest:  for  Christophorus  Columbus,  refused 
by  Ae  king  of  Portugal,  who  would  not  embrace  at 
once  both  east  and  west,  employed  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomsBUS  Columbus  unto  king  Henry,  to  negotiate  for 
his  discovery :  and  it  so  fortuned,  that  he  was  taken  by 
pirates  at  sea,  by  which  accidental  impediment  he  was 
long  ere  he  came  to  the  king :  so  long,  that  before  he 
liad  obtained  a  capitulation  with  the  king  for  his  bro- 
ther, the  enterprise  by  him  was  achieved,  and  so  the 
West-Indies  by  providence  were  then  reserved  for  the 
crown  of  Castile.     Yet  this  sharpened  the  king  so,  that 
not  only  in  his  voyi^e,  but  again  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth  thereof,  he 
nanted  forth  new  commissions  for  the  discovery  and 
investing  of  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  also,  by  God  s  wonderful  pro- 
vidence, that  boweth  things  unto  his  will,  and  haugeth 
great  weights  upon  small  wires,  there  fell  out  a  trifling 
and  untoward  accident,  that  drew  on  great  and  happy 
effects.  During  the  truce  with  Scotiand,  there  were 
certain  Scotish  young  gentlemen  that  came  into  Norham 
town,  and  there  made  merry  with  some  of  the  English  of 
&e  town :  and  having  little  to  do,  went  sometimes  forth, 
and  would  stand  looking  upon  the  castle.  Some  of  the 
garrison  of  the  castle,  observing  this  their  doing  twice 
or  thrice,  and  having  not  their  minds  purged  of  the  late 
ill  blood  of  hostili^,  either  suspected  them,  or  qua- 
relled  them  for  spies :  whereupon  they  fell  at  ill  words, 
and  from  words  to  blows ;  so  that  many  were  wounded 
of  either  side,  and  the  Scotish-men,  being  strangers  in 
the  town,  had  the  worst ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  made  haste  home.  The  matter 
fattng  complained  on,  and  often  debated  before  the  war- 
dens cf  the  marches  of  both  sides,  and  no  good  order 


taken :  the  king  of  Scodand  took  it  to  himBrlf  and  be- 
ing much  kindled,  sent  a  herald  to  the  king  tu  make 
protestation,  that  if  reparation  were  not  dooe^  aooofding 
to  the  conditicms  of  the  truce,  his  king  did  denoonoe 
war.  The  king,  who  had  often  tried  fortune,  and  wbb 
inclined  to  peace,  made  answer,  diat  what  had  beea 
done^  was  utteriy  against  his  will,  and  without  his  pti- 
vi^;  but  if  the  garrison  soldiers  had  been  in  fimlt,  lie 
would  see  them  punished,  and  the  truce  in  all  pcnnts  to 
be  preserved.  But  this  answer  seemed  to  die  Scotnh 
kine  but  a  delay,  to  make  die  com{Jaint  breathe  ovt 
with  time ;  and  therefore  it  did  radier  exasperate  kat 
than  satisfy  him.  Bishop  Fox,  understanding  fitm 
the  king  that  the  Scotish  king  was  still  discontent  and 
impatient,  being  troubled  that  the  occasion  of  iNreaking 
of  the  truce  should  grow  from  his  men,  sent  many 
humble  and  deprecatory  letters,  to  the  Scotish  king 
to  appease  him.  Whereupon  king  James,  mollified  by 
the  bishop's  submissive  and  eloquent  lett^is,  wrote 
back  unto  him,  that  though  be  were  in  part  moved  by 
his  letters,  yet  he  should  not  be  fully  satisfied,  exc^t 
he  spake  with  him,  as  well  about  the  compounding 
of  the  present  differences,  as  about  other  matters  that 
might  concern  the  good  of  both  kingdoms.  l%e 
bishop,  advising  first  widi  the  king,  took  his  journey 
for  Scodand.  The  meeting  was  at  Melross,  an  abbey 
of  the  Cistercians,  where  &e  king  then  abode.  The 
king  first  roundly  uttered  unto  the  bishop  his  offence 
conceived  for  the  insolent  breach  of  truce,  by  his  men 
of  Norham  casde;  whereunto  bishop  Fox  made  sudi 
humble  and  smooth  answer,  as  it  was  like  oil  into  the 
wound,  whereby  it  began  to  heal :  and  this  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council.  After  the 
king  spake  with  the  bishop  apart,  and  opened  himself 
unto  him),  saying,  that  these  temporary  truces  and  peaces 
were  soon  made,  and  soon  broken,  but  that  he  desired 
a  straiter  amity  with  the  king  of  England ;  discovering 
his  mind,  diat  if  the  king  would  give  him  in  marriage 
the  lady  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  that  indeed 
might  be  a  knot  indissoluble.  That  he  knew  well 
what  place  and  audiority  the  bishop  deservedly  had 
with  his  Qiaster :  therefore^  if  he  would  take  die  busi- 
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ness  to  heart,  and  deal  in  it  effectually,  he  doubted  not 
but  it  would  succeed  well.  The  bishop  answered 
soberly,  that  he  thought  himself  rather  happy  than 
worthy  to  be  an  instrument  in  such  a  matter,  but  would 
do  his  best  endeavour.  Wherefore  the  bishop  return- 
ing to  the  king,  and  giving  account  what  had  passed, 
and  finding  the  king  more  than  well  disposed  in  it, 
gave  the  king  advice ;  first  to  proceed  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  then  to  go  on  with  the  treaty  of 
marriage  by  degrees.  Hereupon  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, which  was  published  a  little  before  Christmas 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  to  continue 
for  both  the  kings'  lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them, 
and  a  year  after.  In  this  peace  there  was  an  article 
contained,  that  no  Englishman  should  enter  into  Scot- 
land, and  no  Scotishman  into  England,  without  letters 
commendatory  from  the  kings  of  either  nation.  This 
at  the  first  sight  might  seem  a  means  to  continue  a 
strangeness  between  the  nations;  but  it  was  done  to 
lock  in  the  borderers. 

This  year  there  was  also  bom  to  the  king  a  third 
son,  who  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Edmund,  and 
shortly  after  died.  And  much  about  the  same  time 
came  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  French  king, 
for  whom  there  were  celebrated  solemn,  and  princely 
obsequies. 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who  was  made  of  quick- 
silver, which  is  hard  to  hold  or  imprison,  began  to  stir. 
For  deceiving  his  keepers,  he  took  him  to  his  heels, 
and  made  speed  to  the  sea-coast.  But  presently  all 
comers  were  laid  for  him,  and  such  diligent  pursuit  and 
search  made,  as  he  was  fain  to  turn  back,  and  get  him 
to  the  house  of  Bethlehem,  called  the  priory  of  Shene 
(which  had  the  privilege  ojf  sanctuary)  and  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  that  monastery.  The 
prior  was  thought  an  holy  man,  and  much  reverenced 
in  those  days.  He  came  to  the  king,  and  besought 
the  king  for  Perkin's  life  only,  leaving  him  otherwise 
to  the  king's  discretion.  Many  about  the  king  were 
again  more  hot  than  ever,  to  have  the  king  to  take  him 
forth  and  hang  him.  But  the  king,  that  had  a  high 
stomach,  and  could  not  hate  any  that  he  despised,  bid. 
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*'  Take  him  forth,  and  set  die  knaTe  in  tke  skxk;^ 
and  so  promising  the  prior  his  life,  he  cansed  kim  tobe 
brought  forth.  And  within  two  or  three  days  after, 
upon  a  scaffold  set  up  in  the  palace  court  at  Westmm- 
ster,  be  was  fettered  and  set  in  the  stocks  for  the 
whole  day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the  like  was  done 
by  him  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  and  in  both  places  he 
read  his  confession,  of  which  we  made  menti<Mi  b^bie ; 
and  was  firom  Cheapside  conTcyed  and  laid  up  in  the 
Tower.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  king  was,  as 
was  pardy  touched  before,  grown  to  be  such  a  partner 
with  fortune,  as  nobody  could  tell  what  actions  the 
one,  and  what  the  other  owned.  For  it  was  believed 
generally,  that  Perkin  was  betrayed,  and  that  this 
escape  was  not  without  the  king's  privity,  who  had  him 
all  the  time  of  his  flight  in  a  line ;  and  that  the  king 
did  this,  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  once  :  but  this  is  not  probable. 
For  that  the  same  instruments  who  observed  him  in  his 
flight,  might  have  kept  him  from  getting  into  sanc- 
tuary. 

But  it  was  ordained,  that  this  winding-ivy  of  a  Plan- 
tagenet  should  kill  the  true  tree  itself.  For  Perkin, 
after  he  had  been  a  while  in  the  Tower,  began  to  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  keep- 
ers, servants  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  Sir  John 
Digby,  being  four  in  number  :  Strangeways,  Blewet, 
Astwood,  and  Long  Roger.  These  varlets,  with  moun-r 
tains  of  promises,  he  sought  to  corrupt,  to  obtain  his 
escape ;  but  knowing  well,  that  his  own  fortunes  were 
made  so  contemptible,  as  he  could  feed  no  man*s 
hopes,  and  by  hopes  he  must  work,  for  rewards  he 
had  none,  he  had  contrived  with  himself  a  vast  and 
tragical  plot ;  which  was,  to  draw  into  his  company 
Edward  rlantagenet  earl  of  Warwick,  then  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  ;  whom  the  weary  life  of  a  long  imprison- 
ment, and  the  often  and  renewing  fears  of  being  put  to 
death,  had  softened  to  take  any  impression  of  counsdi 
for  his  liberty.  This  young  Prince  he  thought  the 
servants  would  look  upon,  though  not  upon  himself: 
and  thereforei   after  that  by  some  message  by  one  or 
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two  of  theniy  he  had  tasted  of  the  earl's  consent ;  it 
was  agreed  that  these  foor  should  murder  their  master 
the  lieutenant  secretary  in  the  night,  and  make  their 
best  of  such  money  and  portable  goods  of  his,  as  they 
should  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get  the  keys  of  the 
Tower,  and  presently  let  forth  Perkin  and  the  earl. 
But  this  conspiracy  was  revealed  in  time,  before  it 
could  be  executed.  And  in  this  again  the  opinion  of 
the  king's  great  wisdom  did  surcharge  him  with  a 
sinister  fame,  that  Perkin  was  but  his  bait,  to  entrap 
die  earl  of  Warwick.  And  in  the  very  instant  while 
this  conspiracy  was  in  working,  as  if  that  also  had  been 
the  king's  industry,  it  was  fatal  that  there  should 
break  forth  a  counterfeit  earl  of  Warwick,  a  cord- 
wainer's  son,  whose  name  was  Ralph  Wilford  ;  a  young 
man  taught  and  set  on  by  an  Augustin  frier,  called 
Patrick.  They  both  from  the  parts  of  Suffolk  came 
forwards  into  Kent,  where  they  did  not  only  privily 
and  underhand  give  out  that  this  Wilford  was  the 
true  earl  of  Warwick,  but  also  the  frier,  finding  some 
light  credence  in  the  people,  took  the  boldness  in  the 
pulpit  to  declare*  as  much,  and  to  incite  the  people  to 
come  in  to  l^is  aid.  Whereupon  they  were  both  pre- 
sently apprehended,  and  the  young  fellow  executed, 
and  the  frier  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
This  also  happening  so  opportunely,  to  represent  the 
danger  to  the  king's  estate  from  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  thereby  to  colour  the  king's  severity  that  followed  ; 
together  with  the  madness  of  the  frier  so  vainly  and 
desperately  to  divulge  a  treason,  before  it  had  gotten 
any  manner  of  strength ;  and  the  saving  of  the  frier's 
life,  which  nevertheless  was,  indeed,  but  the  privilege 
of  his  order ;  and  the  pity  in  the  common  people, 
which  if  it  run  in  a  strong  stream,  doth  ever  cast  up 
scandal  and  envy,  made  it  generally  rather  talked  than 
believed  that  all  was  but  the  king's  device.  But  how- 
soever it  were,  hereupon  Perkin,  that  had  offended 
against  grace  now  the  third  time,  was  at  the  last 
proceeded  with,  and  by  commissioners  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, arraigned  at  Westminster,  upon  divers  treasons 
committed  and  perpetrated  after  his  coming  on  land 
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within  this  kingdom,  for  so  the  judges  advised,  for 
that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  condemned,  and  a  few 
days  after  executed  at  Tyburn ;  where  he  did  again 
openly  read  his  confession,  and  take  it  upon  his  death 
to  be  true.  This  was  the  end  of  this  liule  cockatrice 
of  a  king,  that  was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not 
espy  him  first.  It  was  one  of  the  longest  plays  of 
that  kind  that  hath  been  in  memory,  and  might  per- 
haps have  had  another  end,  if  he  had  not  met  with  a 
king  both  wise,  stout,  and  fortunate. 

As  for  Perkin's  three  counsellors,  they  had  registered 
themselves  sanctuary-men  when  their  master  did ;  and 
whether  upon  pardon  obtained,  or  continuance  within 
the  privilege,  they  came  not  to  be  proceeded  with. 

There  were  executed  with  Perkin,  the  mayor  of 
Cork  and  his  son,  who  had  been  principal  abettors  of 
his  treasons.  And  soon  after  were  likewise  condemned 
eight  other  persons  about  the  Tower  conspiracy,  where- 
of four  were  the  lieutenant  s  men  :  but  of  those  eight 
but  two  were  executed.  And  immediately  after  was 
arraigned  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  then  for  the  time 
high  steward  of  England,  the  poor  Prince,  the  earl  of 
Warwick;  not  for  the  attempt  to  escape  simply,  for 
that  was  not  acted ;  and  besides,  the  imprisonment 
not  being  for  treason,  the  escape  by  law  could  not  be 
treason,  but  for  conspiring  with  Perkin  to  raise  sedi- 
tion, and  to  destroy  the  king :  and  the  earl  confessing 
the  indictment,  had  judgment,  and  was  shortly  after 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

This  was  also  the  end,  not  only  of  this  noble  and 
commiserable  person  Edward  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  but  likewise  of 
the  line  male  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  had  flourish- 
eA  in  great  royalty  and  renown,  from  the  time  of  the 
fSamous  king  of  England,  king  Henry  the  second. 
Howbeit  it  was  a  race  often  dipped  in  their  own  blood. 
It  hath  remained  since  only  transplanted  into  other 
names,  as  well  of  the  imperial  line,  as  of  other  noble 
houses.  But  it  was  neither  guilt  of  crime,  nor  reason 
of  state,  that  could  quench  the  envy  that  was  upon 
the  king  for  this  execution :  so  that  he  thought  good 
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to  export  it  out  of  the  land,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  new 
ally,  Ferdinando  king  of  Spain.  For  these  two  kings 
understanding  one  another  at  half  a  word,  so  it  was 
that  there  were  letters  shewed  out  of  Spain  whereby 
in  the  passages  concerning  the  treaty  of  the  marriage, 
Ferdinando  had  written  ta  the  king  in  plain  terms, 
that  he  saw  no  assurance  of  his  succession  as  long  as 
the  earl  of  Warwick  lived ;  and  that  he  was  loth  to 
send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers.  But  hereby, 
as  the  king  did  in  some  part  remove  the  envy  from 
himself;  so  he  did  not  observe,  that  he  did  withal  bring 
a  kind  of  malediction  and  infausting  upon  the  mar- 
riage, as  an  ill  prognostic  :  which  in  event  so  far  proved 
true,  as  both  Prince  Arthur  enjoyed  a  very  small  time 
after  the  marriage,  and  the  lady  Catharine  herself,  a 
sad  and  a  religious  woman,  long  after,  when  king 
Heniy  the  eighth  his  resolution  of  a  divorce  from  her 
was  first  made  known  to  her,  used  some  words,  that 
she  had  not  offended,  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God^ 
for  that  her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood; 
meaning  that  of  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

This  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  there  was  a  great 
plague  both  in  London  and  in  divers  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Wherefore  the  king,  after  often  change  of 
places,  whether  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  sickness, 
or  to  give  occasion  of  an  interview  with  the  archduke, 
or  both,  sailed  over  with  his  queen  to  Calais.  Upon 
his  coming  thither,  the  archduke  sent  an  honourable 
embassage  unto  him,  as  well  to  welcome  him  into  those 
parts,  as  to  let  him  know,  that  if  it  pleased  him,  he 
would  come  and  do  him  reverence.  But  it  was  said 
withal,  that  the  king  might  be  pleased  to  appoint 
some  place,  that  were  out  of  any  walled  town  or  for- 
tress, for  that  he  had  denied  the  same  upon  like  occa- 
sion to  the  French  king:  and  though,  he  said,  he 
made  a  great  difference  between  the  two  kings,  yet  he 
would  be  loth  to  give  a  precedent,  that  might  make  it 
after  to  be  expected  at  his  hands,  by  another  whom  he 
trusted  less.  The  king  accepted  of  the  courtesy,  and 
admitted  of  his  excuse,  and  appointed  the  place  to  be 
at  Saint  Peter's  church  without  Calais.     But  withal  he 
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did  visit  the  archduke  with  ambassadors  sent  firom 
himself,  which  were  the  lord  St.  John,  and  the  secre- 
tary ;  unto  whom  the  archduke  did  the  honoor,  as, 
going  to  mass  at  Saint  Omer's,  to  set  the  lord  St 
John  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  secretary  on  his  left, 
and  so  to  ride  between  them  to  church.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  interview  the  king  went  on  horseback 
some  distance  from  St*  Peter's  church,  to  receive  the 
archduke ;  and  upon  their  approaching,^  the  arch- 
duke made  haste  to  light,  and  offered  to  hold  the 
king's  stirrup  at  his  alighting;  which  the  king  would 
not  permit,  but  descending  from  horseback,  Aey  em- 
braced with  great  affection ;  and  withdrawing  into  the 
church  to  a  place  prepared,  they  had  long  conference, 
not  only  upon  the  confirmation  of  former  treaties^  and 
the  freeing  of  commerce,  but  upon  cross  marriages,  to 
be  had  between  the  duke  of  York,  the  king  s  second 
son,  and  the  archduke's  daughter;  and  again  between 
Charles,  the  archduke's  son  and  heir,  and  Mary  the 
King's  second  daughter.  But  these  blossoms  of  unripe 
marriages  were  but  friendly  wishes,  and  the  airs  of 
loving  entertainment;  though  one  of  them  came  after- 
wards to  conclusion  in  treaty,  though  not  in  effect. 
But  during  the  time  that  the  two  princes  conversed  and 
communed  together  in  the  suburbs  of  Calais,  the 
demonstrations  on  both  sides  were  passing  hearty  and 
affectionate,  especially  on  the  part  of  tlie  archduke :  who, 
besides  that  he  was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  good  na- 
ture, being  conscious  to  himself  how  drily  the  king  had 
been  used  by  his  council  in  the  matter  of  Perkin,  did 
strive  by  all  means  to  recover  it  in  the  king's  affection. 
And  having  also  his  ears  continually  beaten  with  the 
counsels  of  his  father  and  father-in-law,  who,  in  respect 
of  their  jealous  hatred  against  the  French  king,  did 
always  advise  the  archduke  to  anchor  himself  upon  the 
amity  of  king  Henry  of  England ;  was  glad  upon  this 
occasion  to  put  in  use  and  practice  their  precepts, 
calling  the  kin^  patron,  and  father,  and  protector, 
these  very  words  the  king  repeats,  when  he  certified 
of  the  loving  behaviour  of  the  archduke  to  the  city,  and 
what  else  he  could  devise,  to  express  his  love  and 
observance  to  the  king.    There  came  also  to  the  lung 
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fSom  govemor  of  Picardy,  and  the  bailiff  of  Amiens,  sent 
from  Lewis  the  French  king  to  do  him  honour,  and  to 

five  him  knowledge  of  his  victory,  and  winning  of  the 
uchy  of  Milan.  It  seemeth  the  king  was  well  pleased 
with  the  honours  he  received  from  those  parts,  while 
he  was  at  Calais;  for  he  did  himself  certify  all 
the  news  and  occurrents  of  them  in  every  particu- 
lar, from  Calais,  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  w^hich,  no  doubt,  made  no  small  talk  in 
the  city.  For  the  king,  though  he  could  not  en- 
tertain the  good- will  of  the  citizens,  as  Edward  the 
Fourth  did;  yet  by  affability  and  other  princely 
graces,  did  ever  make  very  much  of  them,  and  apply 
himsetf  to  thenu 

This  year  also  died  John  Morton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  chancellor  of  England,  and  cardinal.  He 
was  a  wise  man,  and  an  eloquent,  but  in  his  nature 
harsh  and  haughty :  much  accepted  by  the  king,  but 
envied  by  the  nobility,  and  hated  of  the  people.  Nei- 
ther was  his  name  left  out  of  Perkin's  proclama- 
tion for  any  good  will,  but  they  would  not  bring  him 
in  amongst  die  king's  casting  counters,  because  he 
had  the  image  and  superscription  upon  him  of  the 
pope,  in  his  honour  of  cardinal.  He  won  the  king 
with  secresy  and  diligence,  but  chiefly  because  he 
was  his  old  servant  in  his  less  fortunes :  and  also  for 
that,  in  his  affections,  he  was  not  without  an  inve- 
terate malice  against  the  house  of  York,  under  whom 
he  had  been  in  trouble.  He  was  willing  also  to  take 
envy  from  the  king,  more  than  the  king  was  willing 
to  put  upon  him :  for  the  king  cared  not  for  subterfuges, 
but  would  stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing 
that  was  to  his  mind ;  which  made  envy  still  grow 
upon  him  more  universal,  but  less  daring.  But  in 
the  matter  of  exactions,  time  did  after  shew,  that  the 
bishop  in  feeding  the  king's  humour  did  rather  tem- 
per it.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the  Third  com- 
mitted, as  in  custody,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  he  did  secretly  incite  to  revolt  from  king 
Richard.  But  after  the  duke  was  engaged,  and  thought 
the  bishop  should  have  been  his  chief  pilot  in  the 
tempest,  the  bishop  was  gotten  into  the  cock-boat, 
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and  fled  over  beyond  seas.  But  whatsoever  else 
was  in  the  man,  he  deserveth  a  most  happy  memory, 
in  that  he  was  the  principal  mean  of  joining  the  two 
roses.  He  died  of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health 
and  powers. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
king,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, was  the  year  of  jubilee  at  Rome.  But  Pope  Alex- 
ander, to  save  the  hazard  and  charges  of  mens'  journeys 
to  Rome,  thought  good  to  make  over  those  graces  l^ 
exchange,  to  such   as  would  pay  a  convenient  rate, 
seeing  they  could  not  come  to  fetch  them.     For  \vhich 
purpose  was  sent  into  England,  Jasper  Pons,  a  Spa- 
niard, the  pope's  commissioner,  better  chosen   than 
were  the  commissioners  of  pope  Leo  afterwards  em- 
ployed for  Germany;  for  he  carried  the  business  with 
great  wisdom,  and  semblance  of  holiness :  insomuch  as 
he  levied  great  sums  of  money  within  this  land  to  the 
pope's  use,  with  little  or  no  scandal.     It  was  thought 
the  king  shared  in  the  money.     But  it  appeareth  by  a 
letter,  which  cardinal  Adrian,  the  king's   pensioner, 
wrote  to  the  king  from  Rome  some  few  years  after, 
that  this   was  not  so.     For  this  cardinal,  being  to 
persuade  pope  Julius,  on  the  king's  behalf,  to  expedite 
the  bull  of  dispensation   for  the  marriage  between 
prince  Henry  and  the  lady  Catherine,  finding  the  pope 
difficile  in  granting  thereof,  doth  use  it  as  a  principal 
argumait  concerning  the  king's  merit  towards  that 
see,  that  he  had  touched  none  of  those  deniers  which 
had  been  levied  by  Pons  in  England.     But  that  it 
might  the  better  appear,  for  the   satisfaction  of  the 
common  people,  that  this  was  consecrated  money,  the 
same  nuncio  brought  unto  the  king  a  brief  from  the 
pope,  wherein  the  king  was  exhorted  and  summoned 
to  come  in  person  against  the  Turk :  for  that  the  pope, 
out  of  the  care  of  an  imiversal  father,  seeing  almost 
under  his  eyes  the  successes  and  progresses  of  that 
great  enemy  of  the  faith,  had  had  in  the  conclave,  and 
with   the   assistance  of  the   ambassadors  of  foreign 
princes,  divers  consultations  about  an  holy  war,  and  a 
general  expedition  of  Christian  princes  against  the 
Turk:  wherein  it  was  agreed  and  thought  fit,  that 
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the  Hungarians,  Polonians,  and  Bohemians,  should 
make  a  war  upon  Thraeia;  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards upon  Graecia;  and  that  'the  pope,  willing  to 
sacrifice  himself  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  person,  and  in 
company  of  the  king  of  England,  the  Venetians, 
and  such  other  states  as  were  great  in  maritime  power, 
would  sail  with  a  puissant  navy  through  the  Medi- 
terranean unto  Constantinople.  And  that  to  this  end, 
his  holiness  had  sent  nuncios  to  all  Christian  princes; 
as  well  for  a  cessation  of  all  quarrels  and  differences 
amongst  themselves,  as  for  speedy  preparations  and 
contributions  of  forces  and  treasure  for  this  sacred 
enterprise. 

To  this  the  king,  who  understood  well  the  court 
of  Rome,  made  an  answer  rather  solemn  than  serious : 
signifying. 

That  no  prince  on  earth  should  be  more  forward 
and  obedient,  both  by  his  person,  and  by  all  his 
possible  forces  and  fortunes,  to  enter  into  this  sa- 
cred, war,  than  himself.  But  that  the  distance  of 
"  place  was  such,  as  no  forces  that  he  should  raise 
"  for  the  seas,  could  be  levied  or  prepared  but  with 
"  double  the  charge,  and  double  the  time,  at  the 
"  least,  that  they  might  be  from  the  other  princes, 
"  that  had  their  territories  near  adjoining.  Besides, 
"  that  neither  the  manner  of  his  ships,  having  no 
"  galleys,  nor  the  experience  of  his  pilots  and  ma- 
**  riners,  could  be  so  apt  for  those  seas  as  theirs.  And 
"  therefore  that  his  holiness  might  do  well  to  move 
.one  of  those  other  kings,  who  lay  fitter  for  the 
purpose,  to  accompany  him  by  sea.  Whereby  both 
"  all  things  would  be  no  sooner  put  in  readiness,  and 
"  with  less  charge,  and  the  emulation  and  division  of 
"  command,  which  might  grow  between  those  kings 
"  of  France  and  Spain,  if  they  should  both  join  in 
"  the  war  by  land  upon  Graecia,  might  be  wisely 
"  avoided:  and  that  for  his  part  he  would  not  be 
"  wanting  in  aids  and  contribution.  Yet  notwith- 
"  standing,  if  both  these  kings  should  refuse,  ra- 
"  ther  than  his  holiness  should  go  alone,  he  would  wait 
."  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  could  be  ready:  always  pro- 
"  vided,  that  he  might  first  see  all  differences,  of  the 
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'^  Christian  princes  amongst  themselves  folly  laid  down 
*'  and  appealed,  as  for  his  own  part  he  was  in  none^ 
^*  that  he  might  have  some  good  towns  upon  the  coast 
^'  in  Italy  put  into  his  hands^  for  the  retreat  and  safe- 
**  ^ard  of  his  men," 

With  this  answer  Jasper  Pons  returned,  nothing  at 
all  discontented :  and  yet  this  declaration  of  the  king, 
as  superficial  as  it  was,  gave  him  that  reputation  abroad, 
as  he  was  not  long  after  elected  by  the  knights  of 
Rhodes  protector  of  their  order :  all  things  multiplying 
to  honour  in  a  prince,  that  had  gotten  such  high  esti- 
mation for  his  wisdom  and  sufficiency. 

There  were  these  two  last  years  some  proceedings 
against  heretics,  whjich  was  rare  in  this  king's  reign, 
and  rather  by  penances,  than  by  fire.  The  king  had, 
though  he  were  no  good  schoolman,  the  honour  to  con- 
vert one  of  them  by  dispute  at  Canterbury. 

This  year  also,  though  the  king  were  no  more 
haunted  with  sprites,  for  that  by  the  sprinkling  partly 
of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had  chased  them 
away;  yet  nevertheless  he  had  certain  apparitions  that 
troubled  him,  still  shewing  themselves  from  one  region, 
which  was  the  house  of  York.  It  so  came  to  pass, 
that  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  son  to  Elizabeth  eldest  sister 
to  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  John  duke  of  Suffolk, 
her  second  husband,  and  brother  to  John  earl  of  Lin^ 
coin,  that  was  slain  at  Stokefield,  being  of  a  hasty 
and  cholerick  disposition,  had  killed  a  man  in  his  fury ; 
whereupon  the  king  gave  him  his  pardon.  But, 
either  willing  to  leave  a  cloud  upon  him,  or  the  better 
to  make  him  feel  his  grace,  produced  him  openly  tq 
plead  his  pardon.  This  wrought  in  the  earl,  as  in  a 
haughty  stomach  it  useth  to  do;  for  the  ignominy 
printed  deeper  than  the  grace.  Wherefore  he  being 
discontent,  fled  secretly  into  Flanders  unto  his  aunt  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  king  startled  at  it ;  but, 
being  taught  by  troubles  to  use  fair  and  timely  reme-  * 
dies,  wrought  so  with  him  by  messages,  the  lady  Mar- 
garet also  growing,  by  often  failing  in  her  alchemy, 
weary  of  her  experiments;  and  partly  being  a  litde 
sweetened,  for  that  the  king  had  not  touched  her  name 
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in  die  confession  of  Perkin,  that  he  came  over  again 
upon  good  terms,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  king. 

In  me  beginning  of  the  next  year,  being  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  king,  the  lady  Catharine,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of 
Spain,  arrived  in  England  at  Plymouth  the  second  of 
October,  and  was  married  to  prince  Arthur,  in  Paul's 
the  fourteenth  of  November  following :  the  prince  be- 
ing then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  lady  about 
eighteen.  The  manner  of  her  receiving,  the  manner  of 
her.  entry  into  London,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  mar- 
riage, were  performed  with  great  and  true  magni- 
ficence, in  regard  of  cost,  show,  and  order.  The  chief 
man  that  took  the  care  was  bishop  Fox,  who  was  not 
only  a  grave  counsellor  for  war  or  peace,  but  also  a 
good  surveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  any  thing  else  that  was  fit  for  the  active 
part,  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  court  or  state  of 
a  great  kiug.  This  marriage  was  almost  seven  years 
in  treaty,  which  was  in  part  caused  by  the  tender  years 
of  the  marriage  couple,  especially  of  the  prince :  but 
the  true  reason  was,  that  these  two  princes,  being 
princes  of  great  policy  and  profound  judgment,  stood 
a  great  time  looking  upon  one  another's  fortunes,  how 
they  would  go;  knowing  well,  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  very  treaty  itself  gave  abroad  in  the  world  a  repu- 
tation of  a  strait  conjunction  and  amity  between  them, 
which  served  on  both  sides  to  many  purposes  that 
their  several  affairs  required,  and  yet  they  continued 
still  free.  But  in  the  end,  when  the  fortunes  of  both 
the  princes  did  grow  every  day  more  and  more  prospe- 
rous and  assured,  and  that  looking  all  about  them,  they 
saw  no  better  conditions,  they  shut  it  up. 

The  marriage  money  the  princess  brought,  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  king  by  act  of  renunciation, 
was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats ;  whereof  one  hun- 
dred thousand  were  payable  ten  days  after  the  solemni- 
zation, and  the  other  hundred  thousand  at  two  pay- 
ments annual ;  but  part  of  it  to  be  in  jewels  and  plate, 
and  a  due  course  set  down  to  have  them  justly  and 
indifferently  prized.     This  jointure  or  advancement  of 
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the  lady,  was  the  third  part  of  the  principality  of  WaleS) 
and  of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  of  Uie  earldom 
of  Chester,  to  be  after  set  forth  in  severalty ;  and  in 
case  she  came  to  be  queen  of  England  her  advancement 
was  left  indefinite,  but  thus ;  that  it  should  be  as  great 
as  ever  any  former  queen  of  England  had. 

In  all  die  devices  and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of 
this  marriage,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  astronomy : 
the  lady  being  resembled  to  Hesperus,  and  the  prince 
to  Arcturus,  and  the  old  king  Alphonsus,  that  was  the 
greatest  astronomer  of  kings,  and  was  ancestor  to  the 
lady,  was  brought  in,  to  be  the  fortune-teller  of  the 
match.  And  whosoever  had  those  toys  in  compiling, 
they  were  not  altogether  pedantical :  but  you  may  be 
sure,  that  king  Arthur  the  Britain,  and  the  descent  of 
the  lady  Catharine  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  in 
no  wise  forgotten.  But  as  it  should  seem,  it  is  not  good 
to  fetch  fortunes  from  the  stars :  for  this  young  prince, 
that  drew  upon  him  at  that  time,  not  only  the  hopes 
and  affections  of  his  country,  but  the  eyes  and  expec- 
tation of  foreigners,  after  a  few  months,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  deceased  at  Ludlow  castle,  where  he 
was  sent  to  keep  his  resiance  and  court,  as  prince  of 
Wales.  Of  this  prince  in  respect  he  died  so  young, 
and  by  reason  of  his  father  s  manner  of  education,  that 
did  cast  no  great  lustre  upon  his  children,  there  is 
little  particular  memory:  only  thus  much  remaineth, 
that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned,  beyond  his 
years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of  great  princes. 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times  following, 
when  the  divorce  of  king  Henry  the  Eight  from  the 
lady  Catharine  did  so  much  busy  the  world,  whether 
Ardiur  was  bedded  to  his  lady  or  no,  whereby  that 
matter  in  fact,  of  carnal  knowledge,  might  be  made 
part  of  the  case.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  lady  herself 
denied  it,  or  at  least  her  counsel  stood  upon  it,  and 
would  not  blanch  that  advantage,  although  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing  was  the  main 
question.  And  this  doubt  was  kept  long  open,  in  re- 
^ct  of  the  two  queens  that  succeeded,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  whose  legitimations  were  incompatible  one 
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with  anothei^  though  thisir  succession  was  settled  by 
act  of  pariiament.  And  the  times  that  favoured  queen 
Mary's  legitimation  would  have  it  believed,  that  there 
was  no  carnal  khowledge  between  Arthur  and  Catha- 
rine. Not  that  they  would  seem  to  derogate  from 
the  pope's  absolute  power,  to  dispense  even  in  that 
case ;  but  only  in  point  of  honour,  and  to  make  the 
case  more  favourable  and  smooth.  And  the  times 
diat  favoured  queen  Elizabeth's  legitimation,  which 
were  the  longer  and  the  latter,  maintained  the  con- 
trary.' So  much  there  remaineth  in  memory,  that  it 
was  half  a  year's  time  between  the  creation  of  Henry 
prince  of  Wales  and  prince  Arthur's  death,  which 
was  construed  to  be,  for  to  expect  a  full  time,  whereby 
it  might  appear,  whetfier  the  lady  Catharine  were 
with  child  by  prince  Arthur,  or  no.  Again  the  lady 
herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  corroboration  of 
the  marriage,  with  a  clause  of  vel  forsan  cognitam^ 
which  was  not  in  the  first  bull.  There  was  given  in 
evidence  also,  when  the  cause  of  the  divorce  was  han- 
dled, a  pleasant  passage,  which  was ;  that  in  a  morn- 
ing prince  Arthur,  upon  his  up-rising  from  bed  with 
her,  called  for  drink,  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
do,  and  finding  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber  that 
brought  him  the  drink,  to  smile  at  itj  and  to  note  it, 
he  said  merrily  to  him ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  Spain,  which  was  a  hot  region,  and  his  journey 
had  made  him  dry;  and  that  if  the  other  had  been  in 
so  hot  a  clime,  he  would  have  been  drier  than  he.  Be- 
sides, the  prince  was  upon  the  point  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

The  February  following,  Henry  duke  of  York  was 
created  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Chester  and 
Flint:  for  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  devolved  to  him 
by  statute.  The  king  also  being  fast-handed,  and  loath 
to  part  with  a  second  dowry,  but  chiefly  being  affec- 
tionate both  by  his  nature  and  out  of  politic  conside- 
rations to  continue  the  alliance  with  Spain,  prevailed 
with  the  prince,  though  not  without  some  reluctation, 
such  as  could  be  in  those  years,  for  he  was  not  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  be  contracted  with  the  princess  Catha- 
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rioe :  The  secret  proyidence  of  God  ordaining  that  mar- 
riage to  be  the  occasion  of  great  events  and  changes. 

The  same  year  were  the  espousals  of  James  king 
of  Scotland  with  the  lady  Margaret  the  king  s  eldest 
daughter;  which  was  done  by  proxy,  and  published  at 
Paul's  Cross,  the  five-and-twentieth  of  January,  and  Te 
Deum  solemnly  sung.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  joy 
of  the  city  thereupon  shewed,  by  ringing  of  bells  and 
bonfires,  and  such  other  incense  of  the  people,  was 
more  than  could  be  expected,  in  a  case  of  so  great  and 
fresh  enmity  between  the  nations,  especially  in  London, 
which  was  far  enough  off  from  feeling  any  of  the  former 
calamities  of  the  war :  and  therefore  might  be  tmly  at- 
tributed to  a  secret  instinct  and  inspiring,  which  tiiany 
times  runneth  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in 
the  pulse  and  veins'  of  people,  touching  the  happiness 
thereby  to  ensue  in  time  to  come.  This  maniaee  was 
in  August  following  consummated  at  Edinburgn :  the 
king  bringing  his  daughter  as  far  as  CoUiweston  on  the 
i4ray,  and  then  consigning  her  to  the  attendance  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland;  who  with  a  great  troop  of 
lords  and  ladies  of  honour  brought  her  into  Scotland, 
to  the  king  her  husband. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  by  the  space  of 
almost  three  years,  from  the  time  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  did  first  open  his  mind  to  bishop  Fox.  The 
sum  given  in  marriage  by  the  king,  was  ten  thousand 
pounds :  and  the  jointure  and  advancement  assured  by 
the  king  of  Scotland,  was  two  thousand  pouiuls  a-year, 
after  king  James  his  death,  and  one  thousand  pounds 
a-year  in  present,  for  the  lady's  allowance  or  mainte- 
nance. This  to  be  set  forth  in  lands,  of  the  best  and 
most  certain  revenue.  During  the  treaty,  it  is  reported, 
that  the  king  remitted  the  matter  to  his  council ;  and 
that  some  of  the  table,  in  the  freedom  of  counsellors, 
the  king  being  present,  did  put  the  case ;  that  if  God 
should  take  the  king's  two  sons  without  issue,  that 
then  the  kingdom  of  England  would  fall  to,  the  king 
of  Scotland,  which  might  prejudice  the  monarchy  of 
Endand.  Whereunto  the  king  himself  replied ;  that 
if  meX  should  be,  Scotland  would  be  but  an  accession 
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to  England,  and  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the' 
greater  would  draw  the  less :  and  that  it  was  a  safer 
union  for  England  than  that  of  France.  This  passed  as 
an  oracle,  and  silenced  those  that  moved  the  question. 

The  same  year  was  fatal,  as  well  for  deaths  as  mar- 
riages, and  that  with  equal  temper.  For  the  joys  and 
feasts  of  the  two  marriages  were  compensed  with  the 
mournings  and  funerals  of  prince  Arthur,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  and  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in 
child-bed  in  the  Tower,  and  the  child  lived  not  long 
after.  There  died  also  that  year  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
who  was  noted  to  have  had  with  the  king  the  greatest 
f5reedom  of  any  counsellor ;  but  it  was  but  a  freedom 
the  better  to  set  off  flattery.  Yet  ]ie  bare  more  than 
his  just  part  of  envy  for  the  exactions. 

At  this  time  the  king's  estate  was  very  prosperous  ; 
secured  by  the  amity  of  Scotland,  strengthened  by  that 
of  Spain,  cherished  by  that  of  Burgundy,  all  domestic 
troubles  quenched,  and  all  noise  of  war,  like  a  thunder 
afar  off,  going  upon  Italy.  Wherefore  nature,  which 
many  times  is  happily  contained  and  refrained  by  some 
bands  of  fortune,  began  to  take  place  in  the  king ;  car- 
rying, as  with  a  strong  tide,  his  affections  and.thoughts 
unto  the  gathering  and  heaping  up  of  treasure.  And 
as  kings  do  more  easily  find  instruments  for  their  will 
and  humour,  than  for  their  service  and  honour;  he 
had  gotten  for  his  purpose,  or  beyond  his  purpose, 
two  instruments,  Empson  and  Dudley,  whom  the  peo- 
ple esteemed  as  his  horse-leeches  and  shearers,  bold 
men  and  careless  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their 
masters  grist.  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  elo- 
quent, and  one  that  could  put  hateful  business  into 
good  language.  But  Empson,  that  was  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed  done, 
putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoever.  These  two 
persons  being  lawyers  in  science,  and  privy  counsellors 
in  authority,  as  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  is 
the  worst,  turned  law  and  justice  into  wormwood  and 
rapine.  For  first,  their  manner  was  to  cause  divers 
subjects  to  be  indicted  of  sundry  crimes,  and  so  far 
forth  to  proceed  in  form  of  law ;  but  when  the  bills 
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Vfete  found,  then  presently  to  commit  them :  and  ne- 
vertheless not  to  produce  them  in  any  reasonable  time 
to  their  answer,  but  to  suffer  them  to  languish  long  in 
prison,  and  by  sundry  artificial  devices  and  terrors  to 
extort  from  them  great  fines  and  ransoms,  which  they 
termed  compositions  and  mitigations. 

Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  observe  so  much 
as  the  half-face  of  justice,  in  proceeding  by  indictment; 
but  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach  men  and  convent 
them  before  themselves,  and  some  others,  at  their  pri- 
vate houses,  in  a  court  of  commission ;  and  there  used 
to  shuffle  up  a  summary  proceeding  by  examination, 
without  trisJ  of  jury;  assuming  to  themselves  there  to 
deal  both  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  controversies  civil. 

Then  did  they  also  use  to  inthral  and  charge  the 
subjects'  lands  with  tenures  in  capite^  by  finding  false 
offices,  and  thereby  to  work  upon  them  for  wardships, 
liveries,  premier  seisins,  and  alienations,  being  the  fruits 
of  those  tenures,  refusing,  upon  divers  pretexts  and  de- 
lays, to  admit  men  to  traverse  those  false  offices,  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  Nay,  the  king's  wards,  after  they  had 
accomplished  their  full  age,  could  not  be  suffered  to 
have  livery  of  their  lands,  without  paying  excessive 
fines,  far  exceeding  all  reasonable  rates.  They  did 
also  vex  men  wi£  informations  of  intrusion,  upon 
scarce  colourable  tides. 

When  men  were  outlawed  in  personal  actions,  they 
would  not  permit  them  to  purchase  their  charters  of 
pardon,  except  they  paid  great  and  intolerable  sums; 
standing  upon  the  strict  point  of  law,  which  upon  out- 
lawries giveth  forfeiture  of  goods ;  nay,  contrary  to  all 
law  and  colour,  they  maintained  the  king  ought  to  have 
the  half  of  men  s  lands  and  rents,  during  the  space  of 
full  two  years,  for  a  pain  in  case  of  outlawry.  They 
would  also  ruffle  with  jurors,  and  enforce  them  to  find 
as  they  would  direct,  and  if  they  did  not,,  convent  them, 
imprison  them,  and  fine  them. 

These  and  many  other  courses,  fitter  to  be  buried 
than  repeated,  they  had  of  preying  upon  the  people ; 
both  like  tame  hawks  for  their  master,  and  like  wild 
hawks  for  themselves ;  insomuch  as  they  grew  to  great 
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riches  and  substance :  but  their  principal  working  was 
upon  penal  laws,  wherein  they  spared,  none,  great  nor 
small ;  nor  considered  whether  die  law  were  possible 
or  impossible,  in  use  or  obsolete :  but  raked  over  all  old 
and  new  statutes,  though  many  of  them  were  made  with 
intention  rather  of  terror  than  of  rigour,  having  ever  a 
rabble  of  promoters,  questmongers,  and  leading  jurors 
at  their  command,  so  as  they  could  have  any  thing 
found  either  for  fact  or  valuation. 

There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report,  that  the  king 
Was  on  a  time  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  that 
Was  his  principal  servant  both  for  war  and  peace,  nobly 
and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle  at  Henningham :  And  at 
the  king's  going  away,  the  earl's  servants  stood,  in  a 
seemly  manner,  in  their  livery  coats,  with  cognizances, 
ranged  on  both  sides,  and  made  the  king  a  lane.  The 
king  called  the  earl  to  him,  and  said,  ^^  My  lord,  I 
have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is 
greater  than  the  speech :  These  handsome  gentlemen 
and  yeomen,  which  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me,  are 
"  sure  your  menial  servants."  The  earl  smiled,  and 
said,  "  It  may  please  your  grace,  that  were  not  for 
mine  ease :  they  are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  that 
are  come  to  do  me  service  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and 
chiefly  to  see  your  grace."  The  king  started  a  little, 
and  said,  "  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  my 
"  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws 
"  broken  in  my  sight;  my  attorney  must  speak  with 
**you."  And  it  is  part  of  the  report,  that  the  earl 
compounded  for  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  marks. 
And  to  shew  farther  the  king's  extreme  diligence,  I  do 
remember  to  have  seen  long  since  a  book  of  accompt  of 
Empson's,  that  had  the  king's  hand  almost  to  every 
leaf,  by  way  of  signing,  and  was  in  some  places  pos- 
tilled  in  the  margin  with  the  king's  hand  likewise, 
where  was  this  remembrance. 

^^     • 
"  Item,  Received  of  such  a  one  five  marks,  for  a 
"  pardon  to  be  procured ;  and  if  the  pardon  do 
"  not  pass,  the  money  to  be  repaid :  excq)t  the 
"  party  be.  some  other  ways  satisfied." 
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And  over-against  this  Memorandum^  of  the  king  s  own 
hand, 

"  Otherwise  satisfied." 

Which  I  do  the  rather  juention,  because  it  shews  in  the 
king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a  kind  of  justness.  So 
these  little  sands  and  grains  of  gold  and  silver,  as  it 
seemeth,  helped  not  a  little  to  msl:e  up  the  great  heap 
and  bank. 

But  mean  while  to  keep  the  king  awake,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  having  been  too  gay  at  prince  Arthur's  mar- 
riage, and  sunk  himself  deep  in  debt,  had  yet  once  more 
a  mind  to  be  a  knight-errant,  and  to  seek  adventures 
in  foreign  parts;  and  taking  his  brother  with  him,  fled 
again  into  Flanders.     That,  no  doubt,  which  gave  him 
confidence,  was  the  great  murmur  of  the  people  against 
the  king's  government:  and  being  a  man  of  a  light 
and  rash  spirit,  he  thought  every  vapour  would  be  a 
tempest.     Neitlier  wanted  he  some  party  within  the 
kingdom:  for  the  murmur  of  people  awakes  the  dis- 
contents of  nobles ;  and  again,  that  calleth  up  commonly 
some  head  of  sedition.     The  king   resorting   to  his 
wonted  and  tried  arts,  caused  Sir  Robert  Curson,  cap- 
tain of  the  castle  at  Hammes,  being  at  that  time  beyond 
sea,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
the  king,  to  fly  from  bis  charge,  and  to  feign  himself  a 
servant  of  the  earl's.     This  knight,  having  insinuated 
himself  into  the  secrets  of  the  earl,  and  finding  by  him  . 
upon  whom  chiefly  he  had  either  hope  or  hold,  adver- 
tised the  king  thereof  in  great  secrecy ;  but  neverthe^ 
less  maintained  his  own  credit  and  inward  trust  with  the 
earl.     Upon  whose  advertisements,  the  king  attached 
William  Courtney  earl  of  Devonshire,  his  brother-in- 
law,  married  to  the  lady  Catharine,  daughter  to  king 
Edward  the  Fourth ;  William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Suffolk;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  and  Sir  John  Wind- 
ham, and.  some  other  meaner  persons,  and  committed 
them  to  custody.     George  lord  Abergavenny,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Green,  were  at  the  same  time  apprehended; 
but  as  upon  less  suspicion,  so  in  a  freer  restraint,  and 
were  soon  after  delivered.     The  earl  of  Devonshire  be- 
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ing  interested  in  the  blood  of  York,  that  was  rather 
feared  than  nocent;  yet  as  one  that  might  be  the  ob- 
ject of  other  plots  and  designs,  remained  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  during  the  king's  life.     William  de  la  Pole  was 
also  long  restrained,  though  not  so  straitly.     But  for 
Sir  James  Tirrel,  against  whom  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent  princes,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  his  brother,  did  still 
cry  from  tinder  the  altar,  and  Sir  John  Windham,  and 
the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were  attainted  and  exe- 
cuted: the  two  knights  beheaded.     Nevertheless,  to 
confirm  the  credit  of  Curson,  who  belike  had  not  yet 
done  all  his  feats  of  activity,  there  was  published  at 
Pauls  cross,  about  the  time  of  the  said  executions,  the 
pope  s  bull  of  excommunication  and  curse  against  the 
earl  of  Suflfolk  and  Sir  Robert  Curson,  and  some  others 
by  name ;  and  likewise  ill  general  against  all  the  abet- 
tors of  the  said  earl :  wherein  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
heaven  was  made  too  much  to  bow  to  earth,  and  reli- 
gion to  policy.     But  soon  after,  Curson,  when  he  saw 
the  time,  returned  into  England,  and  withal  into  wonted 
favour  with  the  king,  but  worse  fame  with  the  people. 
Upon  whose  return  the  earl  was  much  dismayed,  and 
seeing  himself  destitute  of  hopes,  the  lady  Margaret  also, 
by  tract  of  time  and  bad  success,  being  now  become  cool 
in  those  attempts,  after  some  wandering  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  certain  little  projects,  no  better  than  squibs 
of  an  exiled  man,  being  tired  out,  retired  again  into  the 
protection  of  the  archduke  Philip  in  Flanders,  who  by 
the  death  of  Isabella  was  at  that  time  king  of  Castile, 
in  the  right  of  Joan  his  wife. 

This  year,  being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  the  king 
called  his  parliament ;  wherein  a  man  may  easily  guess 
how  absolute  the  king  took  himself  to  be  with  his  par- 
liament, when  Dudley,  that  was  so  hateful,  was  made 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  this  parliament 
there  were  not  made  any  statutes  memorable  touching 
public  government  But  those  that  were,  had  still  the 
stamp  of  the  king's  wisdom  and  policy. 

There  was  a  statute  made  for  the  disannullincr  of  all 
patents  of  lease  or  grant,  to  such  as  came  not  upon 
lawful  summons  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars,  against 
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tbe  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  should  depart  without  the 
king's  licence;  with  an  exception  of  certain  persons  of 
the  long  robe:  providing  nevertheless  that  they  should 
have  the  king  s  wages  from  their  house,  till  their  return 
home  again.  There  had  been  the  like  made  before  for 
offices,  and  by  this  statute  it  was  extended  to  lands. 
But  a  man  may  easily  see  by  many  statutes  made  in  this 
king's  time,  that  the  king  thought  it  safest  to  assist  mar- 
tial law  by  law  of  parliament. 

Another  statute  was  made,  prohibiting  the  bringing 
in  of  manufactures  of  silk  wrought  by  itself,  or  mixt 
with  any  other  thread.  But  it  was  not  of  stuffs  of  whole 
piece,  for  that  the  realm  had  of  them  no  manufacture  in 
use  at  that  time,  but  of  knit  silk,  or  texture  of  silk ;  as 
ribbons,  laces,  cauls,  points,  and  girdles,  &c.  which  the 
people  of  England  could  then  Well  skill  to  make.  This 
law  pointed  at  a  true  principle ;  "  That  where  foreign 
^'  materials  are  but  superfluities,  foreign  manufactures 
*  should  be  prohibited."  For  that  will  either  banish 
the  superfluity,  or  gain  the  manufacture. 

There  was  a  law  also  of  resumption  of  patents  of 
gaols,  and  the  reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriffwicks; 
privileged  officers  being  no  less  an  interruption  of  jus- 
tice, than  privileged  places. 

There  was  likewise  a  law  to  restrain  the  by-laws,  or 
ordinances  of  corporations,  which  many  times  were 
against  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  common  law 
of  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  being  frater- 
nities in  evil.  Itwas  therefore  provided,  thatthey  should 
not  be  put  into  execution,  without  the  allowance  of  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  three 
of  them,  or  of  the  two  justices  of  circuit  where  the  cor- 
poration was. 

Another  law  was,  in  effect,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of 
the  realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped,  minished, 
or  impaired  coins  of  silver,  not  to  be  current  in  payments ; 
without  giving  any  remedy  of  weight,  but  with  an  ex- 
ception only  01  reasonable  wearing,  which  was  as  nothing 
in  respect  of  the  uncertainty ;  and  so,  upon  the  matter, 
to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins 
of  silver,  which  should  be  then  minted. 
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There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  vagabonds, 
wherein  two  things  may  be  noted ;  the  one,  the  dislike 
the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  of  them,  as  that  which  was 
chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example.  The 
other,  that  in  the  statutes  of  this  king's  time,  for  this  of 
the  nineteenth  year  is  not  the  only  statute  of  that  kind, 
there  are  ever  coupled  the  punishment  of  vagabonds, 
and  the  forbidding  of  dice  and  cards,  and  unlawful 
games,  unto  servants  and  mean  people,  and  the  putting 
down  and  suppressing  of  alehouses,  as  strings  of  one 
root  together,  and  as  if  the  one  were  unprofitable  with- 
out the  other. 

As  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  passed  scarce  any  par- 
liament in  this  time  without  a  law  against  them :  the  king 
ever  having  an  eye  to  might  and  multitude. 

There  was  granted  also  that  parliament  a  subsidy, 
both  from  the  temporalty  and  the  clergy.  And  yet 
nevertheless,  ere  the  year  expired,  there  went  out  com- 
missions for  a  genersJ  benevolence,  though  there  were 
no  wars,  no  fears.  The  same  year  the  city  gave  five 
thousand  marks,  for  confirmation  of  their  liberties ;  a 
thing  fitter  for  the  beginnings  of  kings'  reigns,  than  the 
latter  ends.  Neither  was  it  a  small  matter  that  the  mint 
gained  upon  the  late  statute,  by  the  recoinage  of  groats 
and  half-groats,  now  twelve-pences  and  six-pences.  As 
for  Empson  and  Dudley's  mills,  they  did  grind  more 
than  ever :  so  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  what 
golden  showers  poured  down  upon  the  king's  treasury 
at  once :  the  last  payments  of  the  marriage-money  from 
Spain;  the  subsidy;  the  benevolence;  the  recoinage; 
the  redemption  of  the  city's  liberties;  the  casualties. 
And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at,  because  the  king 
had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars  or  troubles.  He 
had  now  but  one  son,  and  one  daughter  unbestowed. 
He  was  wise ;  he  was  of  a  high  mind ;  he  needed  not 
to  make  riches  his  glory;  he  did  excel  in  so  many 
things  else ;  save  that  certainly  avarice  doth  ever  find 
in  itself  matter  of  ambition.  Belike  he  thought  to 
leave  his  son  mich  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of 
treasure,  as  he  might  choose  his  greatness  where  he 
would. 
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This  year  was  also  kept  the  Serjeants'  feast,  which 
was  the  second  call  in  this  king's  days. 

About  this  time  Isabella  queen  of  Castile  deceased ; 
a  right  noble  lady,  and  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  times, 
and  the  comer-stone  of  the  greatness  of  Spain  that  hath 
followed.     This  accident  the  king  took  not  for  news 
at  large,  but  thought  it  had  a  great  relation  to  his  own 
afiairs ;  especially  in  two  points :  the  one  for  example, 
the  other  for  consequence.     First,  he  conceived  that 
the  case  of  Ferdinando  of  Aragon,  after  the  death  of 
queen  Isabella,  was  his  own  case  after  the  death  of  his 
own  queen ;  and  the  case  of  Joan  the  heir  unto  Castile, 
was  the  case  of  his  own  son  prince  Henry.    For  if  both 
of  the, kings  had  their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their 
wives,  they  descended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue 
to  the  husbands.  And  althou^  his  own  case  had  both 
steel  and  parchment,  more  than  the  other,  that  is  to 
say,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  parliament, 
yet  notwithstanding,  that  natural   title  of  descent  in 
blood  did,  in   the   imagination  even  of  a  wise  man, 
breed  a  doubt,  that  the  other  two  were  not  safe  nor  suf- 
ficient.    Wherefore  he  was  wonderful  diligent  to  in- 
quire and  observe  what  becanle  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
in  holding  and  continuing  the  kingdom  of  Castile;  and 
whether  he  did  hold  it  in  his  own  right;  or  as  adminis- 
trator to  his  daughter ;   and  whether  he  were  like  to 
hold  it  in  fact  or  to  be  put  out   by  his   son-in-law. 
Secondly,  he  did  resolve  in  his  mind,  that  the  state  of 
Christendom  might  by  this  late  accident  have  a  turn. 
For  whereas  before  time,  himself,  with  the  conjunction 
of  Aragon  and  Castile,  which  then  was  one,  and  the 
amity  of  Maximilian  and  Philip  his  son  the  archduke, 
was  far  too  strong  a  party  for  France;  he  began  to 
fear,  that  now  the  French  king,  who  had  great  interest 
in  the^iffections  of  Philip  the  young  king  of  Castile, 
and  Philip  himself,  now  king  of  Castile,  who  was  in  ill 
terms  wim  his  father-in-law  about  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Castile,  and  thirdly,  Maximilian,  Philip's  fa- 
ther, who  was  ever  variable,  and  upon  whom  the  surest 
aim  that  could  be  taken  was,  that  he  would  not  be  long 
as  he  had  been  last  before,  would,  all  three,  being  potent 
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princes,  enter  into  some  strait  league  and  confederation 
amongst  themselves :  whereby  though  he  should  not 
be  endangered,  yet  he  should  be  left  to  the  poor  amity 
of  Aragon.  And  whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  a 
kind  of  arbiter  of  Europe^  he  should  now  go  less,  and 
be  overtopped  by  so  great  a  conjunction.  He  had  also, 
as  it  seems,  an  inclination  to  marry,  and  bethought  him- 
self of  some  fit  conditions  abroad ;  and  amongst  others 
he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  behaviour  of 
the  young  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdinando 
the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of  seven  and 
twenty :  by  whose  marriage  he  thought  that  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  having  been  a  goal  for  a  time  between 
the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  French  king,  and  being 
but  newly  settled,  might  in  some  part  be  deposited  in 
his  hands,  who  was  so  able  to  keep  the  stakes.  There- 
fore he  sent  in  embassage  or  message  three  confident 
persons,  Francis  Marsin,  James  Braybrooke,  and  John 
Stile,  upon  two  several  inquisitions  rather  than  nego- 
tiations. The  one  touching  the  person  and  condition  of 
the  young  queen  of  Naples.  The  other  touching  all 
particulars  of  estate,-  that  concerned  the  fortunes  and 
intention  of  Ferdinando.  And  because  they  may 
observe  best,  who  themselves  are  observed  least,  he  sent 
them  under  colourable  pretexts ;  giving  them  letters  of 
kindness  and  compliment  from  Catharine  the  princess, 
to  her  aunt  and  niece,  the  old  and  young  queen  of  Na- 
ples, and  delivering  to  them  also  a  book  of  new  articles 
of  peace ;  which  notwithstanding  it  had  been  delivered 
unto  doctor  de  Puebla,  the  lieger  ambassador  of  Spain 
here  in  England,  to  be  sent;  yet  for  that  the  king  had 
been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain  he  thought 
good  those  messengers,  when  they  had  been  with  the 
two  queens,  should  likewise  pass  on  to  the  court  of 
Ferdinando,  and  take  a  copy  of  the  book  with  them. 
The  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples  were  so 
curious  and  exquisite,  being  as  articles  whereby  to  di- 
rect a  survey,  or  framing  a  particular  of  her  person,  for 
complexion,  favour,  feature,  stature,  health,  age,  cus- 
toms, behaviour,  conditions,  and  estate,  as,  if  me  king 
bad  been  young,  a  man  would  have  judged  him  to  be 
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amorous;  but,  being  ancient,  it  ougbt  to  be  inter- 
preted, that  sure  be  was  yery  chaste,  Tor  that  he  meant 
to  find  all  things  in  one  woman,  and  so  to  settle  his 
affections  without  ranging.  But  in  this  match  he  was 
soon  cooled,  when  he  heard  from  his  ambassadors,  that 
this  young  queen  had  had  a  goodly  jointure  in  the 
realm  of  Naples,  well  answered  during  the  time  of  her 
uncle  Frederick,  yea  and  during  the  time  of  Lewis  the 
French  king,  in  whose  division  her  revenue  fell ;  bat 
since  the  time  that  the  kingdom  was  in  Ferdinando's 
hands,  all  was  assigned  to  the  army  and  garrisons 
there,  and  she  received  only  a  pension  or  exhibition 
out  of  his  coffers. 

The  other  part  of  the  inquiry  had  a  grave  and  dili- 
gent return,  informing  the  king  at  full  of  the  present 
state  of  king  Ferdinando.  By  this  report  it  appeared 
to  the  king,  that  Ferdinando  did  continue  the  govern- 
ment of  Castile,  as  administrator  unto  his  daughter 
Joan,  by  the  title  of  queen  Isabella's  will,  and  partly 
by  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  pretended.  And 
that  all  mandates  and  grants  were  expedited  in  the  name 
of  Joan  his  daughter,  and  himself  as  administrator, 
without  mention  of  Philip  her  husband.  And  that 
king  Ferdinando,  howsoever  he  did  dismiss  himself  of 
the  name  of  king  of  Castile,  yet  meant  to  hold  the 
kingdom  without  account,  and  in  absolute  command. 

It  appeareth  also,  that  he  flattered  himself  with  hopes, 
that  king  Philip  would  permit  unto  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Castile  during  his  life ;  which  he  had  laid  his 
plot  to  work  him  unto,  both  by  some  counsellors  of 
his  about  him,  which  Ferdinando  had  at  his  devotion, 
and  chiefly  by  promise,  that  in  case  Philip  gave  not 
way  unto  it,  he  would  marry  some  young  lady, 
whereby  to  put  him  by  the  succession  of  Aragon  and 
Granada,  in  case  he  should  have  a  son ;  and  lastly,  by 
representing  imto  him  that  the  government  of  the 
Burgundians,  till  Philip  were  by  continuance  in  Spain 
made  as  natural  of  Spain,  would  not  be  endured  by 
the  Spaniards.  But  in  all  those  things,  though  wisely 
laid  down  and  considered,  Ferdinando  failed;  but  that 
Pluto  was  better  to  him  than  Pallas. 
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.  In  the  same  report  also,  the  ambassadors  being  mean 
men,  and  therefore  the  more  free,  did  strike  upon  a 
string  which  was  somewhat  dangerous;  for  they  de- 
clared plainly  that  the  people  of  Spain,  both  nobles 
and  commons,  were  better  affected  unto  the  part  of 
Philip,  so  he  brought  his  wife  with  him,  than  to  Ferdi- 
nando;-  and  expressed  the  reason  to  be,  because  he  had 
imposed  upon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages ;  which 
was  the  king's  own  case  between  him  and  his  son. 

There  was  also  in  this  report  a  declaration  of  an 
overture  of  marriage,  which  Amason  the  secretary  of 
Ferdinando  had  made  unto  the  ambassadors  in  great 
secret,  between  Charles  prince  of  Castile  and  Mary  the 
king's  second  daughter;  assuring  the  king,  that  the 
treaty  of  marriage  men  on  foot  for  the  said  prince  and 
the  daughter  of  France,  would  break :  and  that  she 
the  said  daughter  of  France  should  be  married  to  An- 
golesme,  that  was  the  heir  apparent  of  France. 

There  was  a  touch  also  of  a  speech  of  marriage  be- 
tween Ferdinando  and  madame  de  Fois,  a  lady  of  the 
blood  of  France,  which  afterwards  indeed  succeeded. 
But  this  was  reported  as  learned  in  France,  and  si- 
lenced in  Spain. 

The  king  by  the  return  of  this  embassage,  which 
gave  great  light  unto  his  affairs,  was  well  instructed, 
and  prepared  how  to  carry  himself  between  Ferdinando 
king  of  Aragon  and  Philip  his  son-in-law  king  of 
Castile ;  resolving  with  himself  to  do  all  that  in  him 
lay,  to  keep  them  at  one  within  themselves;  but  how- 
soever that  succeeded,  by  a  moderate  carriage,  and 
bearing  the  person  of  a  conunon  friend,  to  lose  neither 
of  their  friendships;  but  yet  to  run  a  course  more 
entire  with  the  king  of  Aragon,  but  more  laboured  and 
officious  with  the  king  of  Castile.  But  he  was  much 
taken  with  the  overture  of  marriage  with  his  daughter 
Mary ;  both  because  it  was  the  greatest  marriage  of 
Christendom,  and  for  that  it  took  hold  of  both  allies. 

But  to  corroborate  his  alliance  with  Philip,  the  winds 
gave  him  an  interview :  for  Philip  choosing  the  winter 
season,  the  better  to  surprise  the  king  of  Aragon,  set 
forth  with  a  great  navy  out  of  Flanders  for  Spain,  in 
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the  month  of  January,  the  one  and  twentieth  yeiiar  of 
the  king's  reign.  But  himself  was  surprised  with  a 
cruel  tempest,  that  scattered  his  ships  upon  the  several 
coasts  of  England.  And  the  ship  wherein  the  king 
and  queen  were,  with  two  other  small  barks  only, 
torn  and  in  great  peril,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
weather  thrust  into  Weymouth.  King  Philip  him- 
self, having  not  been  used,  as  it  seems,  to  sea,  all 
wearied  and  extreme  sick,  would  needs  land  to  re- 
fresh his  spirits,  though  it  was  against  the  opinion  of 
his  council,  doubting  it  might  breed  delay,  his  occa- 
sions requiring  celerity. 

The  rumour  of  the  arrival  of  a  puissant  navy  upon 
the  cbast,  made  the  country  arm.  And  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard,  with  forces  suddenly  raised,  not  knowing 
what  the  matter  might  be,  came  to  Weymouth. 
Where  understanding  the  accident,  he  did  in  all  hum- 
bleness and  humanity  invite  the  king  and  queen  to  his 
house;  and  forthwith  dispatched  posts  to  the  court. 
Soon  after  came  Sir  John  Carew  likewise,  with  a  great 
troop  of  men  well  armed ;  using  the  like  humbleness  and 
respects  towards  the  king,  when  he  knew  the  case. 
King  Philip  doubting  that  they,  being  but  subjects, 
durst  not  let  him  pass  away  again  witnout  the  king's 
notice  and  leave,  yielding  to  their  intreaties  to  stay  till 
they  heard  from  the  court  The  king,  as  soon  as  he 
hesurd  the  news,  commanded  presently  tne  earl  of  Arun- 
del to  go  to  visit  the  king  of  Castile,  and  let  him 
understand  that  as  he  was  very  sorry  for  his  mishap,  so 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  escaped  the  danger  of  the  seas, 
and  likewise  of  the  occasion  himself  had  to  do  him 
honour ;  and  desiring  him  to  think  himself  as  in  his 
own  land ;  and  that  me  king  made  all  haste  possible 
to  come  and  embrace  him.  The  earl  came  to  him  in 
great  magnificence,  with  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred 
norse ;  and,  for  more  state,  came  by  torch-light.  After 
he  had  done  the  kings  message,  king  Philip  seeing 
how  the  world  went,  the  sooner  to  get  away,  went 
upon  speed  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  his  queen 
followed  by  easy  journeys.  The  two  kings  at  their 
meeting  used  all  the  caresses  and  loving  demonstrations 
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that  were  possible.  And  the  king  of  Castile  said  plea- 
santly to  the  king,  "  that  he  was  now  punished  for 
"  that  he  would  not  come  within  his  walled  town  of 
^*  Calais,  when  they  met  last."  But  the  king  answered, 
"  that  w'alls  and  seas  were  nothing  where  hearts  were 
"  open ;  and  that  he  was  here  no  otherwise  but  to  be 
"  served."  After  a  day  or  two's  refreshing,  the  kings 
entered  into  speech  of  renewing  the  treaty  ;  the  king 
saying,  that  though  king  Philip's  person  were  the 
same,  yet  his  fortunes  and  state  were  raised  :  in  which 
case  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  used  amongst  princes. 
But  while  these  things  were  in  handling,  the  king 
choosing  a  fit  time,  and  drawing  the  king  of  Castile 
into  a  room,  where  they  two  only  were  private,  and 
laying  his  hand  civilly  upon  his  arm,  and  changing  his 
countenance  a  litde  from  a  countenance  of  entertain- 
ment, said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  have  been  saved  upon 
"  my  coast,  I  hope  you  will  not  suflfer  me  to  wreck 
"  upon  yours."  The  king  of  Castile  asked  him, 
"  what  he  meant  by  that  speech  ?"  "  I  mean  it,"  saith 
the  king,  **  by  that  same  harebrain  wild  fellow,  ray 
"  subject,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  is  protected  in 
"  your  country,  and  begins  to  play  the  fool,  when  all 
"  others  are  weaiy  of  it."  The  king  of  Castile  an- 
swered, "  I  had  thought.  Sir,  your  felicity  had  been 
"  above  those  thoughts  :  but,  if  it  trouble  you,  I  will 
"  banish  him."  The  king  replied, .  "  those  hornets 
"  were  best  in  their  nest,  and  worst  when  they  did  fly 
"  abroad;  and  that  his  desire  was  to  have  him  deli- 
"  vered  to  himl"  The  king  of  Castile  herewith  a 
little  confused,  and  in  a  study,  said,  "  That  can  I  not 
do  with  my  honour,  and  less  with  yours ;  for  you 
will  be  thought  to  .have  used  me  as  a  prisoner." 
The  king  presently  said,  "  Then  the  matter  is  at  an 
"  end,  for  I  will  take  that  dishonour  upon  me,  and  so 
"  your  honour  is  saved."  The  king  of  Castile,  who 
had  the  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  remem- 
bered where  he  was,  and  knew  not  what  use  he  might 
have  of  the  king's  amity,  for  that  himself  was  new  in  his 
estate  of  Spain,  and  unsettled  both  with  his  father- in^aw 
^d  with  his  people^  composing  his  countenance,  said. 
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"  Sir,  you  give  law  to  me,  but  so  will  I  to  you.  You 
"  shall  have  him,  but,  upon  your  honour,  you  shall 
"  not  take  his  life."  The  king  embracing  nim  said, 
"  Agreed."  Saith  the  king  of  Castile,  "  Neither 
'*  shall  it  dislike  you,  if  I  send  to  him  in  such  a  fashion, 
"  as  he  may  partly  come  with  his  own  good  will." 
The  king  said,  "  It  was  well  thought  of;  and  if  it 
^^  pleased  him,  he  would  join  with  him,  in  sending  to 
"  the  earl  a  message  to  that  purpose."  They  both 
sent  severally,  and  mean  while  they  continued  feasting 
and  pastimes.  The  king  being,  on  his  part,  willing 
to  have  the  earl  sure  before  the  king  of  Castile  went ; 
and  the  king  of  Castile  being  as  willing  to  seem  to 
be  enforced.  The  king  also,  with  many  wise  and 
excellent  persuasions,  did  advise  the  king  of  Castile 
to  be  ruled  by  the  counsel  of  his  father-in-law  Ferdi- 
nando ;  a  prince  so  prudent,  so  experienced,  so  for- 
tunate. The  king  of  Castile,  who  was  in  no  very 
good  terms  vrith  his  said  father-in-law,  answeredf, 
"  That  if  his  father-in-law  would  suflfer  him  to  govern 
**  his  kingdoms,  he  should  govern  him." 

There  were  immediately  messengers  sent  from  both 
kings,  to  recall  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  who  upon  gentle 
words  used  to  him  was  soon  charmed,  and  willing 
enough  to  return ;  assured  of  his  life,  and  hoping  of 
his  liberty.  He  was  brought  through  Flanders  to 
Calais,  and  thence  landed  at  Dover,  and  with  sufficient 
guard  delivered  and  received  at  the  tower  of  London. 
Mean  while  king  Henry,  to  draw  out  the  time,  coiir 
tinned  his  feastings  and  entertainments,  and  after  he 
had  received  the  king  of  Castile  into  the  fraternity  of 
the  Garter,  and  for  a  reciprocal  had  his  son  the  prince 
admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  accom- 
panied king  Philip  and  his  queen  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  where  they  were  entertained  with  the  greatest 
magnificence  and  triumph,  that  could  be  upon  no 
greater  warning.  And  as  soon  as  the  earl  of  Suffolk 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  which  .was  the  seri- 
ous part,  the  jollities  had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took 
leave.  Nevermeless  during  their  being  here,  they  in 
substance  concluded  that  treaty^  which  the  Flemings 
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term  intercursus  malus,  and  bears  date  at  Windsor: 
for  there  be  some  things  in  it,  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  English,  than  of  them  ;  especially,  for  that  the 
firee-fishing  of  the  Dutch  upon  the  coasts  and  seas  of 
England,  granted  in  the  treaty  of  undecimo,  was  not 
by  this  treaty  confirmed.  All  articles  that  confirm 
former  treaties  being  precisely  and  warily  limited  and 
confirmed  to  matter  of  commerce  only,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  great  tempest  which  drove 
Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the  golden  eagle  from 
the  spire  of  Paul's,  and  in  the  fall  it  fell  upon  a  sign  of 
the  black  eagle,  which  was  in  Paul's  church-yard,  in 
the  place  where  the  school-house  now  standeth,  and 
battered  it,  and  brake  it  down :  which  was  a  strange 
stooping  of  a  .hawk  upon  a  fowl.  This  the  people 
interpreted  to  be  an  ominous  prognostic  upon  the 
imperial  house,  which  was,  by  interpretation  aJso,  fill- 
filled  upon  Philip  the  emperor's  son,  not  only  in  the 
present  disaster  of  the  tempest,  but  in  that  that  fol- 
lowed. For  Philip  arriving  into  Spain,  and  attaining 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  without  resist- 
ance, insomuch  as  Ferdinando,  who  had  spoke  so  great 
before,  was  with  difficulty  admitted  to  the  speech  of 
liis  son-in-law,  sickened  soon  after,  and  deceased.  Yet 
after  such  time,  as  there  was  an  observation  by  the 
wisest  of  that  court,  that  if  he  had  lived,  his  father 
would  have  gained  upon  him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would 
have  governed  his  councils  and  designs,  if  not  his 
aflfections.  By  this  all  Spain  returned  into  the  power 
of  Ferdinando  in  state  as  it  was  before ;  the  rather,  in 
regard  of  the  infirmity  of  Joan  his  daughter,  who  loving 
her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  many  children,  dearly 
w^U,  and  no  less  beloved  of  him,  howsoever  her  father, 
to  make  Philip  ill-beloved  of  the  people  of  Spain,  gave 
out  that  Philip  used  her  not  well,  was  unable  in  strength 
of  mind  to  bear  the  grief  of  his  decease,  and  fell  dis- 
tracted of  her  wits.  Of  which  malady  her  father  was 
thought  no  ways  to  endeavour  the  cure,  the  better  to 
hold  his  legal  power  in  Castile.  So  that  as  the  felicity 
of  Charles  the  eighth  was  said  to  be  a  dream ;  so  the 
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adversity  of  ^  Ferdinando  was  said  likewise  to  be  a 
dream,  it  passed  over  so  soon. 

About  this  time  the  king  was  desirous  to  bring  into 
the  house  of  Lancaster  celestial  honour,  and  became 
suitor  to  pope  Julius,  to  canonise  king  Henry  the  sixth 
for  a  saint ;  the  rather,  in  respect  of  that  his  famous  pre- 
diction of  the  king's  6wn  assumption  to  the  crown.  Julius 
referred  the  matter,  as  the  manner  is,  to  certain  cardinals, 
to  take  the  verification  of  his  holy  acts  and  miracles :  but 
it  died  under  the  reference.  The  general  opinion  was, 
t^at  pope  Julius  was  too  dear,  and  that  the  king  would 
not  come  to  his  rates.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that 
that  pope,  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  dignity  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  of  the  acts  thereof,  knowing  that 
king  Henry  the  sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad 
but  for  a  simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminish 
the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there  were  not 
a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints. 

The  same  year  likewise  there  proceeded  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  the  king  and  the  lady  Margaret 
duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daughter  to  Maximi- 
lian, and  sister  to  the  king  of  Castile ;  a  lady  wise,  and 
of  great  good  fame.  This  matter  had  been  in  speech 
between  the  two  kings  at  their  meeting,  but  was  soon 
after  resumed  ;  and  therein  was  employed  for  his  first 
piece  the  king  s  then  chaplain,  and  after  the  great  pre- 
late, Thomas  Wolsey.  It  was  in  the  end  concluded, 
with  great  and  ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but  with 
promise  de  futuro  only.  It  may  be  the  king  was  the 
rather  induced  unto  it,  for  that  he  had  heard  more  and 
more  of  the  marriage  to  go  on  between  his  great  friend 
and  ally  Ferdinando  of  Aragon,  and  madame  de  Fois, 
whereby  that  king  began  to  piece  with  the  French  king, 
from  whom  he  had  been  always  before  severed.  So 
fatal  a  thing  it  is,  for  the  greatest  and  straitest  amities 
of  kings  at  one  time  or  other,  to  have  a  Utile  of  the 
wheel :  nay,  there  is  a  farther  tradition  in  Spain,  though 
not  with  us,  that  the  king  of  Aragon,  after  he  knew 
that  the  marriage  between  Charles  the  young  prince 
of  Castile  and  Mary  the  king's  second  daughter  went 
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roundly  on,  which  though  it  was  first  moved  by  the 
king  of  Aragon,  yet  it  was  afterwards  wholly  ad- 
vanced and  brought  to  perfection  by  Maximilian,  and 
the  friends  on  that  side,  entered  into  a  jealousy,  that 
the  king  did  aspire  to  the  government  of  Castilia, 
as  administrator  during  the  minority  of  his  son-in-law ; 
as  if  there  should  have  been  a  competition  of  three  for 
that  government;  Ferdinando,  grandfather  on  the 
mother's  side ;  Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  father's 
side;  and  king  Henry,  fa&er-in-law  to  the  young 
prince.  Certainly  it  is  not  unlike,  but  the  king's  go- 
vernment, canying  the  young  prince  with  him,  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  w3come  to  the  Spaniards 
than  that  of  the  other  two.  For  the  nobility  of  Cas- 
tilia, that  so  lately  put  out  the  king  of  Aragon  in 
favour  of  king  Philip,  and  had  discovered  themselves 
so  far,  could  not  be  but  in  a  secret  distrust  and  dis- 
taste of  that  king.  And  as  for  Maximilian,  upon  twenty 
respects  he  could  not  have  been  the  man.  But  this  pur- 
pose of  the  king's  seemeth  to  me,  considering  the  king  s 
safe  courses,  never  found  to  be  enterprising  or  adven- 
turous, not  greatly  probable,  except  he  should  have  had 
a  desire  to  breathe  warmer,  because  he  had  ill  lungs. 
This  marriage  with  Margaret  was  protracted  from  time 
to  time,  in  respect  of  the  infirmity  of  the  king,  who 
now  in  the  two  and  twentieth  of  his  reign  began  to  be 
troubled  with  the  gout :  but  the  defiuxion  taking  also 
into  his  breast,  wasted  his  lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a 
vear,  in  a  kind  of  return,  and  especially  in  the  spring, 
he  had  great  fits  and  labours  of  the  phthisic :  never- 
theless, he  continued  to  intend  business  with  as  great 
diligence,  as  before  in  his  health :  yet  so,  as  upon  this 
warning  he  did  likewise  now  more  seriously  think  of 
the  world  to  come,  and  of  making  himself  a  saint,  as 
well  as  king  Henry  the  sixth,  by  treasure  better  em- 
ployed, that  to  be  given  to  pope  Julius  :  for  this  year 
he  gave  greater  alms  than  accustomed*,  and  discharged 
all  prisoners  about  the  city,  that  lay  for  fees  or  debts 
under  forty  shillings.  He  did  also  make  haste  with 
religious  foundations ;  and  in  the  year  following,  which 
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was  t&e  three  and  twentieth,  finished  that  of  the  SaToy 
And  hearing  also  of  the  bitter  cries  of  his  people  against 
the  oppressions  of  Dudley  and  Empson,  and  their  com- 
plices ;  partly  by  devout  persons  about  him,  and  partly 
by  public  sermons,  the  preachers  doing  their  duty 
therein,  he  was  touched  with  great  remorse  for  the 
same.  Nevertheless  Empson  and  Dudley,  thoagh  they 
could  not  but  hear  of  the  scruples  in  the  king  s  con- 
science ;  yet,  as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were 
in  several  offices,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle 
with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. 
For  the  same  three  and  twentieth  year  was  there  a  sharp 
prosecution  against  Sir  William  Capel  now  the  second 
time ;  and  this  was  for  matters  of  misgovemment  in  his 
mayoralty :  the  great  matter  being,  that  in  some  pay- 
ments he  had  taken  knowledge  of  false  money,  and  did 
not  his  diligence  to  examine  and  beat  it  out,  who  were 
the  offenders.  For  this  and  some  other  things  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  two  thousand 
pounds ;  and  being  a  man  of  stomach,  and  hardened 
by  his  former  troubles,  refused  to  pay  a  mite ;  and 
belike  used  some  untoward  speeches  of  die  proceedings, 
for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  tower,  and  there  remained 
till  the  kings  death.  Knesworth  likewise,  that  had 
been  lately  mayor  of  London,  and  both  his  sheriffs, 
were  for  abuses  in  their  offices  questioned,  and  im- 
prisoned, and  delivered  upon  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  paid.  Hawis,  an  alderman  of  London, 
was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought  and  an- 
guish, before  his  business  came  to  an  end.  Sir  Law- 
rence Ailmer,  who  had  likewise  been  mayor  of  London, 
and  his  two  sheriffs,  were  put  to  the  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  And  Sir  Lawrence,  for  refusing  to  make 
payment,  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  stayed 
till  Empson  himself  was  committed  in  his  place. 

It  is  no  marvel,  if  the  faultfiwere  so  light,  and  the 
rates  so  heavy,  tfiat  the  king's  treasure  of  store,  that 
he  left  at  his  death,  most  of  it  in  secret  places,  under 
his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Richmond,  amounted,  as 
by  tradition  it  is  reported  to  have  done,  unto  the  sum 
of  near  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  a 
huge  mass  of  money  even  for  these  times. 
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The  last  act  of  state  that  concluded  this  king's 
temporal  felicity,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary,  and  Charles  prince 
of  Castile,  afterwards  me  great  emperor,  both  being 
of  tender  years  :  which  treaty  was  perfected  by  bishop 
Fox,  and  other  his  commissioners  at  Calais,  the  year 
before  the  king's  death.  In  which  alliance,  it  seem- 
etb,  he  himseli  took  so  high  contentment,  as  in  a  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  thereupon  to  the  city  of  London, 
commanding  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy  to  be 
made  for  the  same,  he  expressed  himself,  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  built  a  wall  of  brass  about  his  king- 
dom :  when  he  had  for  his  sons-in-law,  a  king  of 
Scotland,  and  a  prince  of  Castile  and  Burgundy.  So 
as  now  there  was  nathing  to  be  added  to  this  great 
king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  woridly  bliss, 
in  regard  of  the  high  marriages  of  his  children,  his 
great  renown  throughout  Europe,  and  his  scarce  cre- 
dible riches,  and  the  perpetual  constancy  of  his  pros- 
perous successes,  but  an  opportune  death,  to  with- 
draw him  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune :  which 
certainly  (in  regard  of  the  great  hatred  of  his  people, 
and  the  title  of  his  son,  being  then  come  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  being  a  bold  prince  and  liberal, 
and  that  gained  upon  the  people  by  his  very  aspect 
and  presence)  had  not  been  impossible  to  have  come 
upon  him. 

To  crown  also  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  his 
first,  he  did  an  act  of  piety,  rare,  and  worthy  to  be  taken 
into  imitation.  For  he  granted  forth  a  general  par- 
don :  as  expecting  a  second  coronation  in  a  better  king- 
dom. He  did  also  declare  in  his  will,  that  his  mind 
was,  that  restitution  should  be  made  of  those  sums 
which  had  been  unjustly  taken  by  his  officers. 

And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England,  for  Solomon  also 
was  too  heavy  upon  his  people  in  exactions,  having 
lived  two  and  fifty  years,  and  thereof  reigned  three  and 
twenty  years,  ana  eight  months,  being  in  perfect  me- 
mory, and  in  a  most  blessed  mind,  in  a  great  calm  of  a 
consuming  sickness  passed  to  a  better  world,  the  two 
and  twentieth  of  April  1508,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond, 
which  himself  had  built. 
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This  king,  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to  his 
deserving,  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  wonders ;  a 
wonder  for  wise  men.  He  had  parts,  both  in  his  vir- 
tues and  his  fortune,  not  so  fit  for  a  common-place,  as 
for  observation.  Certainly  he  was  religious,  both  in 
his  affection  and  observance.  But  as  he  could  see 
clear,  for  those  times,  through  superstition,  so  he 
would  be  blinded,  now  and  men,  by  human  policy. 
He  advanced  church-men:  he  was  tender  in  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuaries,  though  they  wrought  him  much 
mischief.  He  built  and  endowed  many  religious 
foundations,  besides  his  memorable  hospital  oi  the 
Savoy :  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms-giver  in  secret ; 
which  shewed,*  that  his  works  in  public  were  dedi- 
cated rather  to  God's  glory  than  his  own.  He  pro- 
fessed always  to  love  and  seek  peace :  and  it  was  his 
usual  preface  in  his  treaties,  that  when  Christ  came' 
into  the  world,  peace  was  sung ;  and  when  he  went 
out  of  the  world,  peace  was  bequeathed.  And  this  vir- 
tue could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  softness ;  for  he 
was  valiant  and  active,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  was 
truly  Christian  and  moral.  Yet  he  knew  the  way  to 
peace  was  not  to  seem  to  be  desirous  to  avoid  wars : 
therefore  would  he  make  offers  and  fames  of  wars,  till 
he  had  mended  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  was  also 
much,  that  one  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace, 
should  be  so  happy  in  war.  For  his  arms,  either  in 
foreign  or  civil  wars,  were  never  unfortunate ;  neither 
did  he  know  what  a  disaster  meant.  The  war  of  his 
coming  in,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  lord  Audley,  were  ended  by  victory.  The 
wars  of  France  and  Scotland,  by  peaces  sought  at 
his  hands.  That  of  Britain,  by  accident  of  the  duke's 
death.  The  insurrection  of  the  lord  Lovel,  and  that 
of  Perkin  at  Exeter,  and  in  Kent,  by  flight  of  the  re- 
bels before  they  came  to  blows.  So  that  his  fortune  of 
arms  was  still  inviolate :  the  rather  sure,  for  that  in 
the  quenching  of  the  commotions  of  his  subjects,  he 
ever  went  in  person :  sometimes  reserving  himself  to* 
back  and  second  his  lieutenants,  but  ever  in  action : 
and  yet  that  was  not  merely  forwardness,  but  partly- 
distrust  of  others. 
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He  did  much  maintain  and  countenance  his  laws; 
which,  nevertheless,  was  no  impediment  to  him  to 
work  his  wiU:  for  it  was  so  handled,  that  neither 
prerogative  nor  profit  went  to  diminution.  And 
yet  as  he  would  sometimes  strain  up  his  laws  to 
his  prerogative,  so  would  he  also  let  down  his 
prerogative  to  his  parliament.  For  mint,  and  wars, 
and  martial  discipline,  things  of  absolute  power,,  he 
would  nevertheless  bring  to  parliament.  Justice  was 
well  administered  in  his  time,  save  where  the  king 
was  party :  save  also,  that  the  council-table  intermed- 
dled too  much  with  meum  and  tuum.  For  it  was  a 
very  court  of  justice  during  his  time,  especially  in  the 
b^^ning ;  but  in  that  part  both  of  justice  and  policy, 
wmch  is  the  durable  part,  and  cut,  as  it  were,  in  brass 
or  marble,  which  is  the  making  of  good  laws,  he  did 
excel.  Ajid  with  his  justice,  he  was  also  .a  merciful 
prince :  as  in  whose  time,  there  were  but  three  of  the 
nobility  that  suffered ;  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  the  lord  Audley:  though  the  first 
two  were  instead  of  numbers,  in  the  dislike  and  oblo- 
quy of  the  people.  But  there  were  never  so  great  re- 
bellions, expiated  with  so  little  blood,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  justice,  as  the  two  rebellions  of  Blackheath 
and  Exeter.  As  for  the  severity  used  upon  those  which 
were  taken  in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people. 
His  pardons  went  ever  both  before  and  after  his  sword. 
But  then  he  had  withal  a  strange  kind  of  interchang- 
ing of  large  and  inexpected  pardons,  with  severe  ex- 
ecutions ;  which,  his  wisdom  considered,  could  not  be 
imputed  to  any  inconstancy  or  inequality ;  but  either 
to  some  reason  which  we  do  not  now  know,  or  to  a  prin- 
ciple he  had  set  unto  himself,  that  he  would  vary,  and 
try  both  ways  in  turn.  But  the  less  blood  he  drew, 
the  more  he  took  of  treasure.  And,  as  some  construed 
it,  he  was  the  more  sparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  pressing  in  the  other;  for  both  would 
have  been  intolerable.  Of  nature  assuredly  he  co- 
veted to  accumulate  treasure,  and  was  a  little  poor  in 
admiring  riches.  The  people,  into  whom  there  is  in- 
fused, for  the  preservation  of  monarchies,  a  natural 
desire  to  discharge  their  princes,  though  it  be  with  the 
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unjust  charge  of  their  counsellors  and  ministers,  did 
impute  this  unto  cardinal  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  vvho,  as  it  after  appeared,  as  counsellors  of  an- 
cient authority  with  hiip,  did  so  second  his  humours, 
as  nevertheless  they  did  temper  them.    Whereas  Emp- 
son  and  Dudley  that  followed,  being  persons  that  had 
no  reputation  with  him,  otherwise  than  by  the  servile 
following  of  his  bent,  did  not  give  way  only,  as  the 
first  did,  but  shape  him  way  to  those  extremities,  for 
which  himself  was  touched  with  remorse  at  his  death, 
and  which   his  successor  renounced,  and  sought  to 
purge.     This  excess  of  his  had  at  that  time  many 
glosses  and  interpretations.     Some  thought  the  conti- 
nual rebellions  wherewith  he  had  been  vexed,  had 
made  him  grow  to  hate  his  people  :  some  thought  it 
was  done  to  pull  down  their  stomachs,  and  to  keep 
them   low :    for   that    be   would    leave    his    son    a 
golden  fleece :  some  suspected  he  had  some  high  de- 
sign upon  foreign. parts :  but  those  perhaps  shall  come 
nearest  the  truth,  Uiat  fetch  not  their  reasons  so  far  off; 
but  rather  impute  it  to  nature,  age,  peace,  and  a  mind 
fixed  upon  no  other  ambition  or  pursuit.     Whereunto 
should  I  add,  that  having  every  day  occasion  to  take 
notice  of  the  necessities  and  shifts  for  money  of  other 
great  princes  abroad,  it  did  the  better,  by  comparison, 
set  off  to  him  the  felicity  of  full  coffers.     As  to  his  ex- 
pending of  treasure,  he  never  spared  charge  which  his 
affairs  required :  and  in  his  buildings  was  magnificent, 
but  his  rewards  were  very  limited:  so  that  his  liberality 
vras  rather  upon  his  own  state  and  memory  than  upon 
the  deserts  of  others. 

He  was  of  an. high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will, 
and  his  own  way  ;  as  one  that  revered  himself,  and 
would  reign  indeed.  Had  he  been  a  private  man,  he 
would  have  been  termed  proud.  But  in  a  wise  prince, 
it  was  but  keeping  of  distance,  which  indeed  he  did 
towards  all;  not  admitting  any  near  or  full  approach* 
either  to  his  power,  or  to  his  secrets,  for  he  was  govern- 
ed by  n<H^.  His  queen,  notwithstanding  ahe.had  pre- 
neat^  him  with  divers  children,  and  with  a  crown  also, 
though  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  could  do  nothing 
with  him.    His  moth^  he  reverenced  msxcVi^  Vdswc^ 
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little.  For  any  person  agreeable  to  him  for  society^ 
such  as  was  Hastings  to  king:  Edward  the  fourth,  or 
Charles  Brandon  after  to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  he 
had  none :  except  we  should  account  for  such  persons, 
Fox,  and  Bray,  and  Empson,  because  they  were  so 
much  with  him :  but  it  was  but  as  the  instrument  is 
much  with  the  workman.  He  had  nothing  ip  him  of 
vain-glory,  bijt  yet  kept  state  and  majesty  to  the  height; 
being  sensible,  that  majesty  maketh  the  people  bow, 
but  vain-glory  boweth  to  them. 

To  his  confederates  abroad  he  was  constant  and  just, 
but  not  open.  But  rather  such  was  his  inquiry,  and 
such  his  closeness,  as  they  stood  in  the  light  towards 
him,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark  to  them.  Yet  without 
strangeness,  but  with  a  semblance  of  mutual  communi- 
cation of  affairs.  As  for  little  envies,  or  emulations 
upon  foreign  princes,  which  are  frequent  with  many 
kings,  he  had  never  any ;  but  went  substantially  to  his 
own  business.  Certain  it  is,  that  though  his  reputa- 
tion was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was  greater  abroad.  For 
foreigners  that  could  not  see  the  passages  of  affairs, 
but  made  their  judgments  upon  the  issues  of  them, 
noted  that  he  was  ever  in  strife,  and  ever  aloft.  It 
grew  also  from  the  airs  which  the  princes  and  states 
abroad  received  from  the  ambassadors  and  agents 
here ;  which  were  attending  the  court  in  great  num- 
ber: whom  he  did  not  only  content  with  courtesy, 
reward,  and  privateness ;  but,  upon  such  conferences 
as  passed  with  them,  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find 
his  universal  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world : 
which  though  he  did  suck  chiefly  from  themselves, 
yet  that  which  he  had  gathered  from  them  all,  seemed 
admirable  to  every  one.  So  that  they  did  write  ever 
to  their  superiors  in  high  terms,  concerning  his  wisdom 
and  art  of  rule :  nay,  when  they  were  returned/  they 
did  commonly  maintain  intelligence  with  him.  Such 
a  dexterity  he  had  to  impropriate  to  himself  all  foreign 
instruments. 

He  was  careful  and  liberal  to  obtain  good  intelligence 
from  all  parts  abroad :  wherein  he  did  not  only  use 
his  interest  in  the  liegers  here,  and  his  pensioners, 
which  he  had  both  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  other 
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the  courts  of  Christendom ;  but  the  industry  and  vigi- 
lance  of  hb  own  ambassadors  in  foreign  parts.  For 
which  purpose  his  instructions  were  ever  extreme  curi- 
ous and  articulate ;  and  in  them  more  articles  touching 
inquisition,  than  touching  negotiation :  Requiring  like- 
wise from  his  ambassadors  an  answer,  in  particular  dis- 
tinct articles,  respectively  to  his  questions. 

As  for  his  secret  spisJs,  which  he  did  employ  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  them  to  discover  what  prac- 
tices and  conspiracies  were  against  him,  surely  his 
case  required  it ;  he  had  such  moles  perpetually  work- 
ing and  casting  to  undermine  him.  Neither  can  it  be 
reprehended ;  for  if  spials  be  lawful  against  lawful  ene- 
mies, much  more  against  conspirators  and  traitors. 
But  indeed  to  give  them  credence  by  oaths  or  curses^ 
that  cannot  be  well  maintained ;  for  those  are  too  holy 
vestments  for  a  disguise.  Yet  surely  there  was  this 
farther  good  in  his  employing  of  these  flies  and  fami- 
liars ;  that  as  the  use  of  them  was  cause  that  many  con- 
spiracies were  revealed,  so  the  fame  and  suspicion  of  them 
kept,  no  doubt,  many  conspiracies  from  being  attempted. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor 
scarce  indulgent ;  but  companiable  and  respective,  and 
without  jealousy.  Towards  his  children  he  was  full  of 
paternal  affection,  careful  of  their  education,  aspiring 
to  their  high  advancement,  regular  to  see  that  they 
should  not  want  of  any  due  honour  and  respect,  but 
not  greatly  willing  to  cast  any  popular  lustre  upon  them. 

To  his  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  sat  oft  in  per- 
son ;  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assist  his  power,  and 
inform  his  judgment.  In  which  respect  also  he  was 
fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both  of  advice,  and  of  vote,  till 
himself  were  declared.  He  kept  a  strait  hand  on  his 
nobility,  and  chose  rather  to  advance  clergymen  and 
lawyers,  which  were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had 
less  interest  in  the  people ;  which  made  for  absolute- 
ness, but  not  for  his  safety.  Insomuch  as,  I  am  per- 
suaded, it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  troublesome 
reign :  for  that  his  nobles  ;  though  they  were  loyal  and 
obedient,  yet  did  not  co-operate  with  him,  but  let  every 
man  go  his  own  way.    He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able 
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man^  as  Lewis  the  Eleventh  was :  but  contrariwise,  he 
was  served  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be  found  : 
without  which  his  affairs  could  not  have  prospered  as 
they  did.  For  war,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Surry,  D'Aubigny, 
Brooke,  Po3niings:  For  other  affairs,  Morton,  Fox, 
Bray,  the  prior  of  Lanthony,  Warham,  Urswick,  Hus- 
sey,  Frowick,  and  others.  Neither  did  he  care  how 
cunning  they  were  that  he  did  employ  :  for  he  thought 
himself  to  have  the  master-reach.  And  as  he  chose 
well;  so  he  held  up  well ;  for  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that 
though  he  were  a  dark  prince,  and  infinitely  suspicious, 
and  his  times  full  of  secret  conspiracies  and  troubles ; 
yet  in  twenty-four  years  reign,  he  never  put  down,  or 
discomposed  counsellor,  or  near  servant;  save  only 
Stanley  the  lord  chamb^ain.  As  for  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects  in  general  towards  him,  it  stood  thus 
with  biro ;  that  of  the  three  affections,  which  naturally 
tie  die  hearts  of  the  subjects  to  their  sovereign's  love, 
fear,  and  reverence ;  he  had  the  last  in  height,  the  se- 
cond in  good  measure,  and  so  little  of  the  first,  as  he 
was  beholden  to  the  other  two. 

He  was  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts, 
and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes  and  memo- 
rials of  his  own  hand,  especially  touching  persons. 
As,  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  whom  to  in- 
quire of,  whom  to  beware  of,  what  were  the  depend- 
encies, what  were  the  factions,  and  the  like ;  keeping, 
as  it  were,  a  journal  of  his  thoughts.  There  is  to  this 
day  a  merry  tale ;  that  his  monkey,  set  on  as  it  was 
thought  by  one  of  his  chamber,  tore  his  principal  note- 
book all  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it  lay  forth :  where- 
at the  court,  which  liked  not  those  pensive  accounts, 
was  almost  tickled  with  sport. 

He  was  indeed  ftill  of  apprehensions  and  suspicions ; 
but  as  he  did  easily  take  them,  so  he  did  easily  check 
them  and  master  them ;  whereby  they  were  not  dan- 
gerous, but  troubled  himself  more  than  others.  It  is 
true,  his  thoughts  were  so  many,  as  they  could  not  well 
always  stand  together ;  but  that  which  did  good  one 
way,  did  hurt  another.  Neither  did  he  at  sometimes 
weigh   them  aright  in   their  proportions.    Certainly, 
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that  rumour  which  did  him  so  much  mischief,  that  the 
duke  of  York  should  be  saved,  and  alive,  was  at  the 
first,  of  his  own  nourishing ;  because  he  would  have 
more  reason  not  to  reign  in  the  right  of  his  wife.  He 
was  affable,  and  both  well  and  fair  spoken ;  and  would 
use  strange  sweetness  and  blandishments  of  words, 
where  he  desired  to  effect  or  persuade  any  thing  that 
he  took  to  heart.  He  was  rather  studious  than  learned ; 
reading  most  books  that  were  of  any  worth,  in  the 
French  tongue,  yet  he  understood  the  Latin,  as  appear- 
eth  in  that  cardinal  Hadrian  and  others,  who  could 
very  well  have  written  French,  did  use  to  write  to  him 
in  Latin. 

For  his  pleasures,  there  is  no  news  of  them ;  and  yet 
by  his  instructions  to  Marsin  and  Stile,  touching  the 
queen  of  Naples,  it  seemeth  he  could  interrogate  weH 
touching  beauty.  He  did  by  pleasures,  as  great  princes 
do  by  banquets,  come  and  look  a  little  upon  them,  and 
turn  away.  For  never  prince  was  more  wholly  given  to 
his  affairs,  nor  in  them  more  of  himself:  insomuch  as 
in  triumphs  of  justs  and  tourneys,  and  balls  and  masks, 
which  they  then  called  disguises,  he  was  rather  a 
princely  and  gentle  spectator,  than  seemed  much  to  be 
delighted. 

No  doubt,  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of  all  jn 
kings,  his  fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature,  and  his 
nature  upon  his  fortune.  He  attained  to  the  crowd, 
not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which  might  endow 
him  with  moderation ;  but  also  from  the  fortune  of 
an  exiled  man,  which  had  quickened  in  him  all  seeds 
of  observation'  and  industry.  And  his  times  being 
rather  prosperous  thati  calm,  had  raised  his  confi*- 
dence  by  success,  but  almost  marred  his  nature  by 
troubles.  His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils, 
was  turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself 
from*  dangers,  when  they  pressed  him  than  into  t, 
providence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  afar  off. 
And  even  in  nature,  the  sight  of  his  mind  was  like 
some  sights  of  eyes ;  rather  strong  at  hand,  than  to 
carry  afar  off.  For  his  wit  increased  upon  the  occa- 
sion: and  so  mueh  the  more,   if  the  occasion  were 
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sharpened  by  danger.  Again,  whether  it  were  the 
shortness  of  his  foresight,  or  the  strength  of  his  will,  or 
the  dazzling  of  his  suspicions,  or  what  it  was  ;  certain 
it  is,  that  the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there 
being  no  more  matter  put  of  which  they  grew,  could 
not  have  been  without  some  great  defects  and  main 
errors  in  his  nature,  customs,  and  proceedings,  which 
he  had  enough  to  do  to  save  and  help  with  a  thou- 
sand little  industries  and  watches.  But  those  do  best 
appear  in  the  story  itself.  Yet  take  him  with  all  his 
defects,  if  a  man  should  compare  him  with  the  kings 
his  concurrents  in  France  and  Spain,  he  shall  find  him 
more  politic  than  Lewis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  and 
more  entire  and  sincere  than  Ferdinando  of  Spain. 
But  if  you  shall  change  Lewis  the  Twelfth  for  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  who  lived  a  little  before,  then  the  consort 
is  more  perifect.  For  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Fer- 
dinando, and  Henry,  may  be  esteemed  for  the  tres  magi 
of  kings  of  those  ages.  To  conclude,  if  this  king  did  no 
greater  matters,  it  was  long  of  himself:  for  what  he 
minded  he  compassed. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just  stature, 
well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender.  His  countenance 
was  reverend,  and  a  little  like  a  churchman :  and  as 
it  was  not  strange  or  dark,  so  neither  was  it  winning  or 
pleasing,  but  as  the  face  of  one  well  disposed.  But  it 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  painter,  for  it  was  best 
when  he  spake. 

His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put  upon 
him  somewhat  that  may  seem  divine.  When  the  lady 
Margaret  his  mother  had  divers  great  suitors  for  mar- 
riage, she  dreamed  one  night,  that  one  in  the  likeness 
of  a  bishop  in  pontifical  habit  did  tender  her  Edmund 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  king's  father,  for  her  husband, 
neither  had  she  ever  any  child  but  the  king,  though 
she  had  three  husbands.  One  day  when  king  Henry 
the  Sixth,  whose  innocency  gave  him  holiness,  was 
washing  his  hands  at  a  great  feast,  and  cast  his  eye 
upon  king  Henry,  then  a  young  youth,  he  said ; 
^^  This  is  the  lad  that  shall  possess  quietly  that,  that 
."  we  now  strive  for."     But  that,  that  was   truly  di- 
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vine  in  him,  was  that  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  true 
Christian,  as  well  as  of  a  great  king  in  living  exer- 
cised, and  dying  repentant :  so  as  he  had  a  happy 
warfare  in  both  conflicts,  both  of  sin,  and  the  cross. 
He  was  bom  at  Pembroke  Castle,  and  lieth  buried 
at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and  daintiest 
monuments  of  Europe^  both  for  the  chapel,  and  for 
the  sepulchre.  So  that  he  dwelleth  more  richly  dead, 
in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did  alive  in 
Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces.  I  could  wish  he 
did  the  like  in  this  monument  of  his  fame. 
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After  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate  king, 
Henry  the  seventh,  who  died  in  tne  height  of  his 
prosperity,  there  followed,  as  useth  to  do,-when  the 
sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of  the  fairest 
mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  this 
land,  or  any  where  else.  A  young  king  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  for  stature,  strength,  making,  and  beauty, 
one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of  his  time.   And  though 
he  were  given  to  pleasure,  yet  he  was  likewise  desir- 
ous of  glory ;  so  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his 
mind  by  glory,  for  virtue.  Neither  was  he  unadorned 
with  learning,  though  therein  he  came  short  of  his 
brother  Arthur.     He  had  never  any  the  least  pique, 
difference,  or  jealousy  with  the  king  his  father,  which 
might  give  any  occasion  of  altering  court  or  council 
upon  the  change ;  but  all  things  passed  in  a  still. 
He  was  the  first  heir  of  the  white  and  red  rose  ;  so 
that  there  was  no  discontented  party  now  left  in  the 
kingdom,  but  all  men's  hearts  turned  towards  him : 
and  not  only  their  hearts,  but  their  eyes  also ;  for  he 
was  the  only  son  of  the  kingdom.     He  had  no  bro- 
ther; which  though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing  for 
kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  subjects  eyes  a  little 
aside.   And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those  young 
years,  it  promised  hope  of  speedy  issue  to  succeed 
in  the  crown.    Neither  was  there  any  queen  mother, 
who  might  share  any  vvray  in  the  government,  or 
class  with  his  counsellors  for  authority,  while  the 
king  intended  his  pleasure.    No  such  thing  as  any 
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great  and  mighty  subject,  who  might  any  way  eclipse 
or  overshade  the  imperial  power.  And  \ov  the  people 
and  state  in  general,  they  were  in  such  lowness  of 
obedience,  as  subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had 
lived  almost  four  and  twenty  years  under  so  politic 
a  king  as  his  father;  being  also  one  who  came  partly 
in  by  the  sword ;  and  had  so  high  a  courage  in  aU 

f)oints  of  regality ;  and  was  ever  yictorious  in  rebel- 
ions  and  seditions  of  the  people.  The  crown  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  full  of  treasure,  and  the  kingdom 
like  to  be  so  in  a  short  time.  For  there  was  no  war, 
no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade,  or  commerce ;  it  was 
only  the  crown  which  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now 
being  full,  and  upon  the  head  of  a  young  king,  was 
like  to  draw  less.  Lastly,  he  was  inheritor  of  his 
father  8  reputation,  which  was  great  throughout  the 
world.  He  had  strait  alliance  with  the  two  neigh- 
bour states,  an  ancient  enemy  in  former  times,  and 
an  ancient  friend,  Scotland  and  Burgundy.  He  had 
peace  and  amity  with  France,  under  the  assurance, 
not  only  of  treaty  and  league,  but  of  necessity  and 
inability  in  the  French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect  that 
the  French  king's  designs  were  wholly  bent  upon 
Italy :  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  had  scarcely 
been  seen,  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  con* 
currence  of  signs  and  promises,  of  a  happy  and  flou- 
rishing reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this  young 
king,  called  after  his  father's  name,  Henry  the 
eighth 
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By  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  the 
issues  of  king  Henry  the  eighth  failed,  being  spent 
in  one  generation,  and  three  successions.  For  that 
king,  though  he  were  one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of 
his  time,  yet  he  left  only  by  his  six  wives  three  chil- 
dren ;  who  reigned  successively,  and  dying  childless, 
made  place  to  the  line  of  Margaret,  his  eldest  sister, 
married  to  James  the  fourth  king  of  Scotland.  There 
succeeded  therefore  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
James  the  sixth  then  king  of  Scotland,  descended  of 
the  same  Margaret  both  by  father  and  mother :  so 
that  by  a  rare  event  in  the  pedigrees  of  kings,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  divine  providence,  to  extinguish 
and  take  away  all  envy  and  note  of  a  stranger,  had 
doubled  upon  his  person,  within  the  circle  of  one 
age,  the  royal  blood  of  England  by  both  parents. 
This  succession  drew  towards  it  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
being  one  of  the  most  memorable  accidents  that  had 
happened  a  long  time  in  the  Christian  world.  For 
the  kingdom  of  France  having  been  re-united  in  the 
age  before  in  all  the  provinces  thereof  formerly  dis- 
membred  :  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  being,  of  more 
fresh  memory,  united  and  made  entire,  by  the  an- 
nexing of  Portugal  in  the  person  of  Philip  the  second ; 
there  remained  but  this  third  and  last  union,  for 
the  counterpoising  of  the  power  of  these  three  great 
monarchies ;  and  the  disposing  of  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope thereby  to  a  more  assured  and  universal  peace 
and  concord.  And  this  event  did  hold  men'  sobser- 
vations  and  discourses  the  more,  because  the  island  of 
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Great  Britain,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
never  before  united  in  itself  under  one  king,  notwith- 
standing the  people  be  of  one  language,  and  not  sepa- 
rate by  mountains  or  great  waters  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing also  that  the  uniting  of  them  had  been  in  former 
times  industriously  attempted  both  by  war  and 
treaty.  Therefore  it  seemed  a  manifest  work  of  provi- 
dence, and  a  case  of  reservation  for  these  times ;  inso- 
much that  the  vulgar  conceived  tliat  now  there  was 
an  end  given,  and  a  consummation  to  superstitious 
prophecies,  the  belief  of  fools,  but  the  talk  sometimes 
of  wise  men,  and  to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation, 
which  had  by  tradition  been  infused  and  inveterated 
into  men's  minds.  But  as  the  best  divinations  and 
predictions  are  the  politic  and  probable  foresight  and 
conjectures  of  wise  men,  so  in  this  matter  the  provi- 
dence of  King  Henry  the  seventh  was  in  all  men's 
mouths ;  who  being  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  pru- 
dent princes  of  the  world,  upon  the  deliberation  con- 
cerning the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scot- 
land, had,  by  some  speech  uttered  by  him,  shewed 
himself  sensible  and  almost  prescient  of  this  event. 

Neither  did  there  want  a  concurrence  of  divers 
rare  external  circumstances,  besides  the  virtues  and 
condition  of  the  person,  whi6h  gave  great  reputation 
to  this  succession.  A  king  in  the  strength  of  his 
years,  supported  with  great  alliances  abroad,  esta- 
blished with  royal  issue  at  home,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  practised  in  the  regiment  of  such  a  kingdom, 
as  might  rather  enable  a  king  by  variety  of  accidents, 
than  corrupt  him  with  affluence  or  vain-glory ;  and 
one  that  besides  his  universal  capacity  and  judgment, 
was  notably  exercised  and  practised  in  matters  of 
religion  and  the  church :  which  in  these  times,  by 
the  confused  use  of  both  swords,  are  become  so  inter- 
mixed with  considerations  of  estate,  as  most  of  the 
counsels  of  sovereign  princes  or  republics  depend 
upon  them :  but  nothing  did  more  fill  foreign  nations 
with  admiration  and  expectation  of  his  succession, 
than  the  wonderful  and,  by  them,  unexpected  con- 
sent of  all  estates  and  subjects  of  England^  for  the 
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receiving  of  the  king  without  the  least  scruple,  pause, 
or  question.  For  it  had  been  generally  dispersed  by 
the  fiigitives  beyond  the  seas,  who,  partly  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  ambition  of  foreigners,  and  partly 
to  give  estimation  and  value  to  their  own  employ- 
ments, used  to  represent  the  state  of  England  in  a 
fidse  light,  that  after  queen  Elizabeth's  decease  there 
must  follow  in  England  nothing  but  concisions,  in- 
terreigns,  and  perturbations  of  estate,  likely  far  to 
exceed  the  ancient  calamities  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  by  how 
much  more  the  dissentions  were  like  to  be  more 
mortal  and  bloody,  when  foreign  competition  should 
be  added  to  domestical ;  and  divisions  for  religion  to 
matter  of  title  to  the  crown.  And  in  special.  Par- 
sons the  Jesuit,  under  a  disguised  name,  had  not  long 
before  published  anexpresstreatise,  wherein,  whether 
his  malice  made  him  believe  his  own  fancies,  or  whe- 
ther he  thought  it  the  fittest  way  to  move  sedition, 
like  evil  spirits,  which  seem  to  for^tel  the  tempest 
they  mean  to  move ;  he  laboured  to  display  and  give 
colour  to  all  the  vain  pretences  and  dreams  of  succes- 
sion which  he  could  imagine ;  and  thereby  had  pos- 
sessed many  abroad  that  knew  not  the  affairs  here 
with  those  his  vanities.  Neither  wanted  there  here 
within  this  realm,  divers  persons  both  wise  and  well 
affected,  who  though  they  doubted  not  of  the  un- 
doubted right,  yet  setting  before  themselves  the 
waves  of  people  s  hearts,  guided  no  less  by  sudden 
and  temporary  winds,  than  by  the  natural  course 
and  motion  of  the  waters,  were  not  without  fear  what 
might  be  the  event.  For  queen  Elizabeth  being  a 
princess  of  extreme  caution,  and  yet  one  that  loved 
admiration  above  safety ;  and  knowing  the  declaration 
of  a  successor  might  in  point  of  safety  be  disputable, 
but  in  point  of  admiration  and  respect  assuredly  to 
her  disadvantage;  had  from  the  beginning  set  it 
down  for  a  maxim  of  estate,  to  impose  a  silence 
touching  succession.  Neither  was  it  only  reserved 
as  a  secret  of  estate,  but  restrained  by  severe  laws, 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  give  opinion,  or  main- 
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tain  argumeat  touchmg  the  same :  so^  though  the  tn- 
dence  of  right  drew  all  the  subjects  of  the  land  to 
think  one  tl^g ;  yet  the  fear  of  aanget  of  law  made 
no  man  privy  to  others  thought.  And  therefore  it 
rejoiced  aQ  men  to  see  so  feir  a  morning  of  a  king-^ 
dom^  Mod  to  be  thorou^y  secured  of  fbrmeiT  appre- 
hensions ;  as  a  man  that  awaketh  out  of  a  feiurliil 
dwtm.  But  so  it  was,  that  not  only  the  consent, 
but  the  applause  and  joy  was  infinite,  and  not  to  be 
expressed,  throughout  the  fealmof  England  upon  this 
succession  t  whereof  the  consent^  no  doubt,  may.b6 
truly  ascribed  to  the  clearness  of  the  right ;  but  the 
general  joy,  alacrity,  and  gratulation,  were  the  effects 
of  differing  causes.  For  queen  Elizabeth,  fidthough  she 
had  the  use  of  many  both  virtues  and  demonstratioivi, 
that  might  draw  and  knit  unto  her  the  hearts  of  het 
people ;  yet  neverthdess  carrying  a  hand  restrained 
m  gift,  and  strained  in  if>^nts  of  prerogative,  could 
not  answer  the  fotes  either  of  servants  or  subjects  to 
m  fuU  contentment ;  especially  in  her  latter  days, when 
the  continuance  of  her  teign,  which  extended  to  five 
and  fort^  years,  might  Sscover  in  people  their  na- 
tural desife  and  inclination  toivards  cnange :  so  that  a 
new  eomt  and  a  new  reign  were  not  to  many  un- 
welcome. Many  were  glad,  and  especially  those  of 
settled  estate  imd  fortune,  that  the  fears  and  uncer- 
tainties were  oterblown,  and  that  the  dye  was  cast 
Others,  that  had  made  their  wav  with  the  king,  or 
offered  theur  service  in  the  time  of  the  former  queen, 
thought  now  the  time  was  come  for  which  they  had 
prepared :  and  generally  all  such  as  had  any  depend*- 
ence  upon  the  late  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  mingled 
the  service  of  his  own  ends  with  the  popular  pretence 
of  advancing  the  king's  titte,  maae  account  their 
cause  was  mended.  Again,  such  as  mieht  misdoubt 
they  had  given  the  king  any  occasion  of  distaste,  did 
contend  by  their  forwardness  and  confidence  to  shew, 
it  was  but  their  fastness  to  the  former  government, 
and  that  those  affections  ended  with  the  time.  The 
papists  nourished  their  hopes,  by  collating  the  case  of 
the  papists  in  England^  and  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
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and  the  case  of  the  papists  in  Scotland  under  the 
king :  interpreting  that  the  condition  of  them  in 
Scotland  was  the  less  grievous,  and  divining  of  the 
lung's  government  here  accordingly :  besides  the  com- 
fort  they  ministered  to  themselves  from  the  memory 
of  the  queen  his  mother.  The  ministers,  and  those 
which  stood  for  the  presbytery,  thought  their  cause 
had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline  of  Scotland 
than  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and  so  took  them- 
selves to  be  a  degree  nearer  their  desires.  Thus  had 
every  condition  of  persons  some  contemplation  of  be- 
nefit, which  they  promised  themselves ;  over-reach- 
ing perhaps,  according  to  the  nature  of  hope,  but  yet 
not  without  some  probable  ground  of  conjecture. 
At  which  time  also  there  came  forth  in  print  the 
king's  book,  intitled,  BacriXcjcoV  C^povi  containing 
matter  of  instruction  to  the  prince  his  son  touching 
the  office  of  a  king ;  which  book  falling  into  every 
man's  hand,  filled  the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good 

Eerfume  or  incense,  before  the  king's  coming  in ;  for 
eing  excellently  written,  and  having  nothing  of  af- 
fection, it  did  not  only  satisfy  better  than  particular 
reports  touching  the  king's  disposition,  but  far  ex- 
ceeded any  formal  or  curious  edict  or  declaration, 
which  could  have  been  devised  of  that  nature,  where- 
with princes  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns  do  use 
to  grace  themselves,  or  at  least  express  themselves 
gracious  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  And  this  was 
for  the  general  the  state  and  constitution  of  men's 
minds  upon  this  change;  the  actions  themselves 
passed  in  this  manner, 


The  rest  is  wanting. 
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I. 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordships j 

I  AM  sorry  the  joint  masque  from  the  four  imis  oi^^^ 
court  faileth ;  wherein  I  conceive  there  is  no  other  no.  t. 
ground  of  that  event  but  impossibility.  Neverthe- 
kss,  because  it  falleth  out  that  at  this  time  Gray's  Inn 
is  virell  furnished  of  gallant  young  gentlemen^  your 
lordship  may  be  pleased  to  know,  that  rather  than 
this  occasion  shall  pass  vrithout  some  demonstration 
of  affection  from  the  inns  of  court*  there  are  a  dozen 
gentlemen  of  Gray^s  Inn,  that  out  of  the  honour  which 
they  bear  to  your  lordship  and  my  lord  chamberlain, 
to  whom  at  their  last  masque  they  were  so  much 
bounden,  will  be  ready  to  fumis^i  a  masque ;  wishing 
it  were  in  their  power  to  perform  it  according  to 
their  mind.  And  so  for  the  present  I  humbly  take 
my  leave,  resting 

Your  Lordshtp^s  very  humble  and  much  hounden^ 

FB.  BACOK. 

II.  A  Letter  of  ceremony  to  Queen  Eliza- g^JSj 
BETH,  upon  the  sending  of  a  new-year's  gift.  tio. 

It  may  please  your  sacred  M^gesty^ 

According  to  the  ceremony  of  the  time,  I  would 
not  forget,  in  all  humbleness,  to  present  your  msyestv 
with  a  small  new-year's  gift :  nothing  to  my  mind. 
And  therefore  to  supply  it,  I  cannot  but  pray  to  God 
to  give  your  majesty  his  new-year's  gift ;  tnat  is,  a. 
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new  year,  that  shall  be  as  no  year  to  your  body,  and 
as  a  year  with  two  harvests  to  your  coffers ;  and  every 
other  way  prosperous  and  gladsome.  And  so  I  remain. 

Your  Majesty's  loyal  and  obedient  subject. 

«?'»    III.  A  Letter  of  ceremony  to  Queen  Eliz  a- 
****"      BETH,  upon  the  sending  of  a  new-year's  gift. 

Most  excellent  sove?*eign  Mistress^ 

The  only  new-year's  gift,  which  I  can  give  your 
majesty,  is  that,  which  God  hath  given  to  me ;  which 
is,  a  mind  in  all  humbleness  to  wait  upon  your  com- 
mandments and  business :  wherein  1  would  to  God, 
that  1  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less ;  or  that  I  could 
perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a  hawk,  that  bates, 
when  I  see  occasion  of  service,  but  cannot  fly  because 
I  am  tied  to  another's  fist.  But  mean  while,  1  conti- 
nue my  presumption  of  making  to  your  majesty  my 
poor  oblation  of  a  garment ;  as  unworthy  the  wearing 
as  his  service,  that  sends  it,  but  the  approach  to  your 
excellent  person  may  give  worth  to  both ;  which  is  all 
the  happiness  I  aspire  unto. 

i;/  IV.  To  the  Queen. 

It  may  please  your  sacred  Majesty ^ 

1600.  ^  WOULD  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty  my  most 
'  humble  and  due  thanks,  for  your  royal  choice  of  such 
commissioners  in  the  great  star-chamber  cause ;  being 
persons,  besides  their  honour,  of  such  science  and  in- 
tegrity :  by  whose  report  I  doubt  not  but  your  majesty 
will  find  that,  which  you  have  been  heretofore  in- 
formed, both  by  my  lord  keeper,  and  by  some  much 
meaner  person,  touching  the  nature  of  that  cause  to  be 
true.  This  preparatory  hearing  doth  already  assail  me, 
with  new  and  enlarged  offers  of  composition ;  which  if 
I  had  bom  a  mind  to  have  hearkened  unto,  this  matter 
had  been  quenched  long  ago,  without  any  benefit  to 
your  majesty.  But  your  majesty's  benefit  is  to  me  in 
greater  regard  than  mine  own  particular :  trusting  to 
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your  majesty's  gracious  disposition  and  royal  word, 
that  your  majesty  will  include  me  in  any  extraordi- 
nary course  of  your  sovereign  pleasure,  which  your 
majesty  shall  like  to  take  in  this  cause.  The  other 
man,  1  spoke  to  your  majesty  of,  may,  within  these 
two  terms,  be  in  the  same  straits,  between  your  ma- 
jesty's justice  and  mercy,  that  this  man  now  is,  if  your 
majesty  be  so  pleased.  So  most  humbly  cravingpar- 
don  for  my  presuming  to  seek  access  for  these  few 
lines,  I  recommend  your  majesty  to  the  most  precious 
custody  and  best  preservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble^ 

and  entirely  obedient  servant  and  subject. 

V.  To  the  Queen.  ^^^^ 

//  may  please  your  eaxellent  Majesty ,  ^' 

I  PRESUME  according  to  the  ceremony  and  good 
manner  of  the  time  and  my  accustomed  duty,  in  all 
humbleness  to  present  your  majesty  with  a  simple 
gift ;  almost  as  far  from  answering  my  mind,  as  sort- 
ing with  your  greatness ;  and  therewith  wish,  that  we 
may  continue  to  rekon  on,  and  ever,  your  niajesty's 
happy  years  of  reign  :  and  they  that  reckon  upon  any 
other  hopes,  I  would  they  might  reckon  short  and  to 
their  cost.  And  so  craving  pardon  most  humbly,  I 
commend  your  majesty  to  the  preservation  of  the  di- 
vine goodness. 

VI.  To  the  Queen.  ^::^l 

tio. 

//  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty , 

I  MOST  humbly  intreat  your  majesty,  not  to  impute 
my  absence  to  any  weakness  of  mind  or  unworthi- 
ness.  But,  I  assure  your  majesty  I  do  find  envy 
beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing  as  I  do,  if  this 
be  to  stand,  as  it  were  not  strength  of  mind,  but  stupi- 
dity, if  I  should  not  decline  the  occasions ;  except  I 
could  do  your  majesty  more  service  than  I  can  any 
ways  discern  that  I  am  able  to  do.  My  course  to- 
wards your  majesty,  God  is  my  witness,  hath  been 
pure  and  unleavened  :  and  never  poot  ^e\i\\&\sv^\v,  ^& 
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I  am  persuaded,  had  a  deeper  and  truer  desire  and 
care  of  your  glory,  your  safety,  your  repose  of  mind, 
your  service :  wherein,  if  I  have  exceeded  my  out* 
ward  vocation,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  majesty's 

Krdon  fbr  my  presumption.  On  the  other  side,  if  I 
ve  come  short  of  my  inward  vocation,  I  most  hum^ 
bly  crave  God's  pardon  for  quenching  the  Spirit. 
But  in  this  mind  I  find  such  solitude,  and  want  of 
comfort,  which  I  judge  to  be,  because  I  take  duty  too 
i^caetly,  and  not  according  to  the  dregs  of  this  age, 
whmmn  the  old  anthem  might  never  be  more  truly 
sung,  TotuB  mundus  in  nmligno  posittis  est.  My  life  hath 
been  threatened,  and  my  name  libelled,  which  I  count 
an  honour.  But  these  are  the  practices  of  those  whose 
despairs  are  dangerous,  but  yet  not  so  dangerous  as 
their  hopes ;  or  else  the  devices  of  some,  that  would 
put  out  all  your  majesty's  lights,  and  fisdl  on  reckon- 
m^  how  many  years  you  have  reigned ;  which  I  be- 
aeech  our  bjessed  Saviour  may  be  doubled,  and  that 
I  may  never  live  to  see  any  eclipse  of  your  glory,  in* 
terruption  of  safety,  or  indisposition  of  your  person, 
which  I  commend  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  keep 
you  and  fortify  you. 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  Eai^l  of  Essex^  1600. 
luwiej/s    VII.  To  my  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh  ley,  1591. 

BesoiciU- 

«»•  My  Lord, 

With  as  much  confidence  as  mine  own  honest  and 
faithful  devotion  unto  your  service,  and  your  honour- 
able correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor  estate  can 
breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself  unto  your  lord- 
ship. I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient ;  one  and  thirty 
years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass.  My 
health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  confirmed ;  and  I  do  not 
fear  that  action  shall  impair  it ;  because  I  account  my 
ordinary  course  of  study  and  meditation  to  be  more 
painful  than  most  parts  of  action  are.  I  ever  bare  a 
mind,  in  some  middle  place  that  I  could  discharge,  to 
serve  her  majesty ;  not  as  a  man  bora  under  Sol,  that 
loveth  honour ;  nor  under  Jupiter,  thatloveth  business, 
for  the  contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away  wholly: 
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but  as  a  man  born  under  an  excdlent  sovefei^,  tbiki 
deaerveth  tkf  dedication  of  all  men*s  abilities.  Be^ide^ 
I  do  not  find  in  myself  so  much  self-love,  but  that  tbe 
greater  part  of  m^r  thoughts  are  to  deserve  weU,  if  I 
were  able,  of  my  friends,  and  namely  of  your  lordship } 
who  being  the  Atlas  of  this  commonwealth,  the  hoiMmr 
of  my  house,  and  the  second  founder  of  my  poor  estate, 
I  am  tied  by  all  dutieSi  both  of  a  good  patriot^  amd  of 
an  unworthy  kinsman»  and  of  an  obliged  servant;  to 
en^oy  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  service.   Again, 
the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat  move  me; 
for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself^  that  I  am  either 
prodigal  or  slothful,  yet  my  health  is  not  to  spend, 
nor  my  course  to  get.   Lastly,  I  confess  that  I  have  as 
vast  contemplative  ends,  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends: 
for  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province ; 
and  if  I  could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof 
the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations,  aad 
verbosities;  the  other  with  blind  experiments  and 
auricular  traditions  and  imposbires^  hath  committed 
so  many  spoils;  I  hope  1  should  bring  in  ladustBoua 
observations,  grounded  condusions,  and  profitable  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  i  the  best  state  of  that  pdro- 
vince«  This,  whether  it  be  cwiosity^  or  vain  glory,  or 
nature,  or,  if  one  take  it  favourably,  jvAi/aw/^rovio,  is  so 
fixed  in  my  miadtas  it^^annot  be  removed.  And  I  do 
easily  see  that  place  of  any  reasonaUe  countenance 
doth  nring  commandment  of  more  wite  than  of  a  Bum's 
own ;  wluch  is  the  thing  I  greaitly  a£foct     And  ibv 
your  lordship,  perhaps  yo«i  shall  not  find  morestrcoigth 
and  less  encounter  in  any  other.    And  if  your  lord^ 
shfip  shall  find  now  or  at  any  time,  that  I  do  seek  or 
alfeot  any  p4ace,  wberemrto  any  that  is  nearer  unto 
your  lordship  shall  be  concurrent,  say  then  that  I  am 
a  most  dishonest  man.  And  if  your  lordship  vnU  not 
carry  me  on,  I  wdll  not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who 
reduced  himself  with  contemplation  unto  voktttary 
poverty :  but  tins  i  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance 
0iat  I  have^  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick  revenue^ 
or  some  office  of  gain^  that  shaH  be  executed  by  de* 
puty (  and  so  give  o v«r  aU  care  of  service,  and  become 
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sK^ttie  sorry  book-maker,  or  a  true  pioneer  in  that  mine 
of  truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep.  This  which  I 
have  writ  unto  your  lordship,  is  rather  thoughts  than 
words,  being  set  down  without  all  art,  disguising,  or 
reservation ;  wherein  I  have  done  honour  both  to  your 
lordship's  wisdom,  in  judging  that  that  will  be  best  be- 
lieved of  your  lordship  which  is  truest ;  and  to  your 
lordship's  good  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  from  you. 
And  even  so,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness,  and 
to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my  faith- 
ful desire  to  do  you  service. 

From  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn. 

VIII.    To  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh  ley. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  comfortable  relation  of  her  majesty's 
gracious  opinion  and  meaning  towards  me,  though 
at  that  time  your  leisure  gave  me  not  leave  to  shew 
how  I  was  affected  therewith ;  yet  upon  every  repre- 
sentation thereof  it  entereth  and  striketh  more  deep- 
ly into  me,  as  both  my  nature  and  duty  presseth  me 
to  return  some  speech  of  thankfulness.  It  must  be 
an  exceeding  comfort  and  encouragement  to  me,  set- 
ting forth  and  putting  myself  in  way  towards  her  ma- 
jesty's service,  to  encounter  with  an  example  so  pri- 
vate and  domestical,  of  her  majesty's  gracious  good- 
ness and  benignity;  being  made  good  and  verified  in 
my  father,  so  far  forth,  as  it  extendeth  to  his  posterity : 
accepting  them  as  commended  by  his  service,  during 
the  non-age,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  their  own  deserts. 
I,  for  my  part,  am  very  well  content,  that  I  take 
least  part,  either  of  his  abilities  of  mind,  or  of  his 
worldly  advancement;  both  which  he  held  and  re- 
ceived, the  one  of  the  gift  of  God  immediately,  the 
other  of  her  majesty's  gift ;  yet  in  the  loyal  and  earn- 
est affection  which  he  bare  to  her  majesty's  service,  I 
trust  my  portion  shall  not  be  with  the  least :  nor  in 
proportion  with  the  youngest  birth.  For  methinks 
his  precedent  should  be  a  silent  charge,  upon  Ids  bless- 
ings unto  us  all,  in  our  degrees,  to  follow  him  afar  off. 
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and  to  dedicate  unto  her  majesty's  service  both  the  use 
and  spending  of  our  lives.  True  it  is,  that  I  must 
needs  acknowledge  myself  prepared  and  furnished 
thereunto  with  nothing  but  with  a  multitude  of  lacks 
and  imperfections;  but  calling  to  mind  howdiversly, 
and  in  what  particular  providence  God  hath  declared 
himself  to  tender  the  state  of  her  majesty's  affairs,  I 
conceive  and  gather  hope,  that  those  whom  he  hath  in 
a  manner  pressed  for  her  majesty's  service,  by  working 
and  imprinting  in  them  a  single  and  zealous  mind  to 
bestow  their  duties  therein  ;  he  will  see  them  accord- 
ingly appointed  of  sufficiency  convenient  for  the  rank 
and  standing  where  they  shall  be  employed :  so  as, 
under  this  her  majesty's  blessing,  I  trust  to  receive  a 
larger  allowance  of  God's  graces.  And  as  1  may  hope 
for  this,  so  I  can  assure  and  promise  for  my  endeavour, 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  fault ;  but  what  diligence  can 
entitle  me  unto,  that  I  doubt  not  to  recover.  And 
now  seeing  it  hath  pleased  her  majesty  to  take  know- 
ledge of  this  my  mind,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  appropriate 
me  unto  her  service,  preventing  any  desert  of  mine 
with  her  princely  liberality ;  first,  I  humbly  do  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  present  to  her  majesty  my  more  than 
humble  thanks  for  the  same :  and  withal,  having  regard 
to  my  own  un  worthiness  to  receive  such  favour,  and  to 
the  small  possibility  in  me  to  satisfy  and  answer  what 
her  majesty  conceiveth,  I  am  moved  to  become  a 
most  humble  suitor  to  her  majesty,  that  this  benefit 
also  may  be  affixed  unto  the  other ;  which  is,  that  if 
there  appear  in  me  no  such  towardness  of  service,  as  it 
may  be  her  majesty  doth  beningly  value  and  assess  me 
at,  by  reason  of  my  sundry  wants,  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  my  nature,  being  unapt  to  lay  forth  the  simple 
store  of  those  inferior  gifts  which  God  hath  allotted 
unto  me,  most  to  view ;  yet  that  it  would  please  her 
excellent  majesty,  not  to  account  my  thankfulness  the 
less,  for  that  my  disability  is  great  to  shew  it ;  but  to 
sustain  me  in  her  majesty's  gracious  opinion,  where- 
upon I  only  rest,  and  not  upon  an  expectation  of  desert 
to  proceed  from  myself  towards  the  contentment  thcre^ 
of.   But  if  it  shall  plea^  God  to  send  forth  an  occasion 

VOL.  V.  P 
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whereby  my  fiaiithful  affection  may  be  tried,  I  trust  it 
i^hall  save  me  labour  for  ever  making  more  protesta- 
tion  of  it  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  howsoever  it  be 
not  made  known  to  her  majesty,  yet  God  knoweth  it 
thtough  the  daily  solicitations  wherewith  I  address 
myself  unto  him  in  unfeigned  prayer,  for  the  multiply- 
ihgof  her  majesty's  prosperities.  To  your  lordship 
also,  whose  recommendation,  I  know  right  well,  hath 
been  material  to  advance  her  majesty's:  good  opinion  of 
tte,  I  can  be  but  a  bounden  servant.  So  much  may  I 
safbly  promise,  and  purpose  to  be,  seeing  public  and 
private  bonds  vary  not,  but  that  my  service  to  her 
Dorsijesty  and  your  lordship  draw  in  a  line.  I  wish 
therefore  to  shew  it  with  as  good  proof,  as*  I  can  say 
it  in  good  faith,  etc. 

Your  krdshifsj  etc. 

IX.  To  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh  ley. 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship^ 

I  AM  to  give  you  humble  thanks  for  your  favour- 
able opinion,  which  by  Mr.  Secretary's  report  I  find, 
you  conceive  of  me,  for  the  obtaining  of  a  good  place, 
which  some  of  my  honourable  friends  have  wished 
unto  me  nee  opinanti.  I  will  use  no  reason  to  persuade 
your  lordship's  meditation,  but  this,  that  your  lord- 
ship, and  my  other  friends,  shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of 
the  queen ;  for  I  see  well  the  bar  will  be  ray  bier,  as  I 
milst  and  will  use  it,  rather  than  my  poor  estate  or 
reputation  shall  decay.  But  I  stand  indifferent  whe- 
ther God  call  me,  or  her  majesty.  Had  1  that  in  pos- 
session, which  by  your  lordship's  only  means,  against 
the  greatest  opposition,  her  majesty  granted  me,  I 
would  never  trouble  her  majesty,  but  serve  her  still 
voluntarily  without  pay.  Neither  do  I,  in  this,  more 
than  obey  my  friends'  conceits,  as  one  that  would  not 
be  wholly  wanting  to  myself.  Your  lordship's  good 
opinion  doth  somewhat  confirm  me,  as  that  I  take 
eomfbrt  in  above  all  others ;  assuring  your  lordship, 
tiiat  I  never  thought  so  well  of  myself  for  any  one 
f,  as  that  I  have  found  a  fitness  to  my  thinking,  to 
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myself  to  observe  and  revere  your  virtues :  for  the  con* 
tinuance  whereof,  in  the  prolonging  of  your  days,  I 
will  still  be  your  beadsmau ;  and  accordindy,  at  this 
time,  commend  your  lordship  to  the  divine  protection. 

• 

X.  To  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh  LEV.  Rawic/s 

Most  honourable  J  and  my  very  good  Lord^  Ho. 

I  KNOW  I  may  commit  an  error  in  writing  this  letter, 
both  in  a  time  of  great  and  weighty  business,  as  also 
when  myself  am  not  induced  thereto  by  any  new  par- 
ticular occasion ;  and  therefore  your  lordship  may  im* 
<<9ute  to  me  either  levity,  or  ignorance  what  apper- 
taineth  to  good  respects  and  forwardness  of  dealing, 
especially  to  an  honourable  person,  in  whom  there  is 
such  concurrence  of  magnitude  honoris  et  ontris,  as  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  is  the  greater.  But  I  answer* 
myself  first,  that  I  have  ever  noted  it  as  a  part  of  your 
lordship's  excellent  vnsdom,  parvis  componere  magna ; 
that  you  do  not  exclude  initerior  matters  of  access^ 
amongst  the  care  of  great.  And  for  my selfi  I  thought 
it  would  better  manUest  what  I  desire  to  express,  if  I 
did  write  out  of  a  deep  and  settled  consideration  of  my 
own  duty,  rather  than  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular 
occasion :  and  therefore,  my  singular  good  lord,  ess 
abundantia  cordis j  I  must  acknowledge  how  greatly 
and  diversly  your  lordship  hath  vouchsafed  to  tie  me 
unto  you  by  many  your  benefits.  The  reversion  of  the 
office  whicn  your  lordship  only  procured  unto  me,  and  • 
carried  through  great  and  vehement  opposition,  though 
it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  &iitet  flowert 
of  my  poor  estate;  yourlordship'sconstant  and  serious 
endeavours  to  have  me  solicitor;  your  late  honouiw 
able  wishes  for  the  place  of  the  wards;  together  witli 
your  lordship's  attempt  to  give  me  way  by  the  remove 
of  Mr.  Solicitor;  they  be  matters  of  singular  obligak 
tion:  besides  many  other  favours,  as  well  by  your 
lordship's  grants  from  yourself,  as  by  your  commeand*- 
tion  to  others,  whiclfl  have  had  for  my  help;  and  may 
justly  persuade  myself,  out  of  the  few  denials  I  have 
received,  that  fewer  might  have  been,  if  mine  own 
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industry  and  good  hap  had  been  answerable  to  your 
^  lordship's  goodness.  But  on  the  other  side,  I  most 
humbly  pray  your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  speak  it;  the 
time  is  yet  to  come  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use,  or 
command,  or  employ  me,  in  my  profession,  in  any 
services  or  occasions  of  your  lordship's  own,  or  such  as 
are  near  unto  your  lordship ;  which  hath  made  me  fear 
sometimes,  that  your  lordship  doth  more  honourably 
affect  me,  than  thoroughly  discern  of  my  most  humble 
and  diitifiil  affection  to  your  lordship  again  :  which  if 
it  were  not  in  me,  I  knew  not  whether  I  were  unna- 
tural, unthankful,  or  unwise.  This  causeth  me  most 
humbly  to  pray  your  lordship,  and  I  know  mine  own 
case  too  well,  to  speak  it  as  weening  I  can  do  your 
lordship  service,  but  as  willing  to  do  it,  as,  to  believe, 
that  your  lordship  is  upon  just  title  a  principal  owner 
and  proprietor  of  that,  I  cannot  call,  talent,  but  mite, 
that  God  hath  given  me;  which  I  ever  do,  and  shall 
devote  to  your  service.  And  in  like  humble  manner, 
I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  mine  errors,  and  not  to 
impute  unto  me  the  errors  of  any  other,  which  1  know 
also  themselves  have  by  this  time  left  and  forethought, 
but  to  conceive  of  me  to  be  a  man  who  daily  profiteth 
in  duty.  It  is  true  I  do  in  part  comfort  myself,  sup- 
posing that  it  is  my  weakness  and  insufficiency  that 
moveth  your  lordship,  who  hath  so  general  a  com- 
mand to  use  others  more  able.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is, 
for  duty  only  and  homage  I  will  boldly  undertake,  that 
nature  and  true  thankfulness  shall  never"give  place  to 
a  politic  dependence.  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  desire 
your  lordship  to  continue  unto  me  the  good  favour, 
and  countenance,  and  encouragement,  in  the  course 
of  my  poor  travails,  whereof  I  have  had  some  taste 
and  experience ;  for  which  I  yield-your  lordship  my 
very  humble  good  thanks.  And  so  again,  craving  your 
honour  s  pardon  for  so  long  a  letter,  carrying  so  empty 
an  offer  of  so  impuissaat  a  service,  but  yet  a  true  and 
unfeigned  signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty; 
I  cease,  commending  your  lordship  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
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XI.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh-  lUwiej't 
LEY,  in  excuse  of  his  speech  in  parliament ^"""^ 
against  the  triple  subsidy. 

//  may  please  your  Lordship, 

I  WAS  sorry  to  find,  by  your  lordship's  speech  yes- 
terday, that  my  last  speech  in  parliament^  deliver- 
ed in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  and  diity  to  God, 
her  majesty,  and  my  country,  was  offensive.  If  it 
were  misreported,  1  would  be  glad  to  attend  your 
lordship  to  disavow  any  thing  I  said  not;  if  it  were 
misconstrued,  I  would  be  glad  to  expound  myself, 
to  exclude  any  sense  I  meant  not.  If  my  heart  be 
misjudged  by  imputation  of  popularity  or  opposition, 
by  any  envious  or  oflScious  informer,  I  have  great 
wrong ;  and  the  greater,  because  the  manner  of  my 
speech  did  most  evidently  shew,  that  I  spake  simply 
and  only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not  with  any 
advantage,  or  policy  to  sway  the  cause :  and  my 
terms  carried  all  signification  of  duty  and  zeal  to- 
wards her  majesty  and  her  service.  It  is  true,  that 
from  the  beginning,  whatsoever  was  above  a  double 
subsidy,  I  did  wish  might,  for  precedent  sake,  appear 
to  be  extraordinary,  and,  for  discontent's  sake,  might 
not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer  sort ;  though 
otherwise,  1  wished  it  as  rising  as  I  think  this  will 
prove,  and  more.  This  was  my  mind,  I  confess  it  : 
and  therefore  I  most  humbly  pray  your  good  lord- 
ship, first,  to  continue  me  in  your  own  good  opinion: 
and  then  to  perform  the  part  of  an  honourable  fiiend 
towards  your  poor  servant  and  alliance,  in  drawing 
her  majesty  to  accept  of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity 
of  my  heart,  and  to  bear  with  the  rest,  and  restore 
me  to  her  majesty's  good  favour,  which  is  to  me 
dearer  than  my  life.    And  so,  etc. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  in  all  duty. 
1593,  April. 
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•j^-  XII.  To  the  right  honourable  his  very  good  Lord , 
to.  '      the  Lord  Keepw  of  the  great  seal,  etc. 

My  very  good  Lord^ 

I  WAS  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expeotation  of 
i|Oine«goQd  efiect;  wd  therefore  I  coauaend  .my  for- 
tune to  your  lordship's  kind  and  honourable  further- 
ance. My  affection  inclineth  me  to  be  much  [your] 
lordship's  and  my  course  and  way,  in  all  reason  and 
policy  lor  myself,  leadeth  me  to  the  same  dependence : 
hereunto  if  there  shall  be  joined  your  lordship's  obli- 
gatipn  in  dealing  strongly  for  me  as  you  have  begun, 
no  man  can  be  more  yours.  A  timorous  man  is  every 
body's,  and  a  covetous  man  is  his  own.  But  if  your 
lordiship  consider  my  nature,  my  course,  my  friends, 
my  opinion  with  her  majesty,  if  this  eclipse  of  her 
fiivour  were  paist,  I  hope  you  will  think,  I  am  no  un- 
likely piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant  of. 
My  present  thankfulness  shall  be  as  much  as  1  have 
said.    I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  Lordships  true  humble  servant. 

From  Greenwich,  this 
6th  of  April,  1594.  •  ^^-  BACON. 

Xm.  To  the  right  hoDOurable  my  very  good 
^'  Lord,  the  Lord  Keeper. 

My  Lord  J 

I  UAVB,  since  I  spake  with  your  lordship,  pleaded 
to  the  queen  against  herself  for  the  injury  she  doth  Mr. 
Bacon  in  delaying  him  so  long,  and  the  unkindness 
she  doth  me  in  granting  no  better  expedition  in  a  suit 
which  I  have  followed  so  long,  and  so  aflFectionately. 
Apd  though  I  find  that  she  makes  some  difficulty,  to 
have  the  more  thanks,  yet  I  do  assure  myself  she  is 
resolved  to  make  him.  I  do  write  this  not  to  solicit 
your  lordship  to  stand  firm  in  assisting  me,  because,  I 
know,  you  hold  yourself  already  tied  by  your  affection 
to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  by  your  promise  to  me ;  but  to 
acquaint  your  lordship  of  my  resolution  to  set  up  my 
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rest,  and  employ  my  uttermost  strength  to  get  him 
placed  before  the  term :  so  as  I  beseech  your  lordship 
think  of  no  temporising  course^  for  I  shall  think  the 
queen  deals  unkindly  with  me,  if  she  do  not  both  give 
him  the  place,  and  give  it  with  favour  and  some  ex- 
traordinary advantage.  I  wish  your  lordship  all'' 
honour  and  happiness  ;  and  rest. 

Your  Lordshifs  very  assured, 

Greenwich,  this  14th  of  January,  [1594.]  £SSBX. 

Endorsed,  My  lord  of  Essex  for  Mr. 
Fran.  Bacon  to  be  solicitor. 

XIV.  To  the  right  honourable  his  very  good  ^Jj^ 
Lord,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal.       ^o.^.. 

My  very  good  Zord, 

S I R  Thomas  Egerton,  failing  of  your  lordships  being 
newly  gone,  sent  his  letter  to  me  to  see  conveyed 
unto  you,  which  I  send  inclosed;  desiring  your  lord- 
ship, according  to  your  kind  affection,  to  make  the 
best  use  thereof  for  my  furtherance.  And  I  pray  your 
lordship  to  call  to  remembrance  my  lord  treasurer's 
kind  course,  who  affirmeth  directly  all  the  rest  to  be 
unfit.  And  because  vis  unita  fortior^  I  jwray  your 
lordship  to  take  a  time  with  the  queen  when  my 
lord  treasurer  is  present.  Thus  in  hope^tp-morrow 
will  bring  forth  some  good  effect,  I  rest, 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  humble  duty  and  service, 

FR.  BACON. 

XV.  To  the  Tight  honoural^Je,  letc.  ,^p  Ji>pr^  ^^;^^ 

Keepfer,  etc. 

My  very  good  Lord, 
BECAUSE  I  upderstand  your  lordship  remaiweth  tt 
court  till  this  day,  and  that  my.lprd  of  Es^ex  writath 
to  me,  that  his  lorclship  cometh  to  London,  I  thought 
good  to  remember  yo]ar  Lordship,  and  to  request  you, 
as  I  touched  in  my  last,  that  if  my  lord  treasurer  be  ab- 
sent, your  lordslup  would  forbear  to  fell  into  my  busi- 
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ness  with  her  majesty,  lest  it  might  receive  some  foil 
before  the  time,  when  it  should  be  resolutely  dealt  in. 
And  so  commending  myself  to  your  good  favour,  I 
most  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  humble  duty  and  service^ 

•ri.Mss.  XVI.  Earl  of  Essex,  to  Lord  Keeper  Puckering. 

o.  7t.  My  Lord, 

My  short  stay  at  the  court  made  me  fail  of  speaking 
with  your  lordship ;  therefore  I  must  write  that  which 
myself  had  told  you  ;  that  is,  that  your  lordship  will 
be  pleased  to  forbear  pressing  for  a  solicitor,  since  there 
is  no  cause  towards  the  ^nd  of  a  term  to  call  for  it ; 
and  because  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon's  friends  may 
be  much  to  his  disadvantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  happiness  and  rest. 

Your  Lordship's  very  assured  to  be  commanded, 

Wanstead,  this  4th 
of  May,  1594.  '  ESSEX. 

XVII.    To   the    right   honourable    the   Lord 

Keeper,  etc. 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 
I  UNDERSTAND  of  somc  busiucss  like  enough  to  de- 
tain the  queen  to-morrow,  which  maketh  me  earnestly 
to  pray  your  good  lordship^  as  one  that  I  have  found 
take  my  fortune  to  heart,  to  take  some  time  to  re- 
member her  majesty  of  a  solicitor  this  present  day. 
Our  Tower  employment  stayeth,  and  hath  done 
there  three  days^  because  one  of  the  principal  offenders 
being  brought  to  confess,  and  the  other  persisting  in 
denial,  her  majesty  in  her  wisdom  thought  best  some 
time  were  given  to  him  that  is  obstinate,  to  bethink 
himself;  which  indeed  is  singular  good  in  such  cases. 
Thus  desiring  your  lordship's  pardon,  in  haste  I  com- 
mend my  fortune  and  duty  to  your  favour. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humbly 
to  receive  your  commandments, 

From  Gray's  Inn,  this 

13th  of  August,  1594.  ^^'  BACON. 
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XVIII.  To   the  right  honourable  the   Lordg-xss 

Keeper,  etc.  nowios. 

It  may  please  your  good  lordship^ 

As  your  lordship  hath  at  divers  times  helped  me  to 
pass  over  contrary  times,  so  I  humbly  pray  you  not 
to  omit  this  favourable  time.  I  cannot  bear  myself  as 
I  should,  till  I  be  settled.  And  thus  desiring  pardon^ 
I  leave  your  lordship  to  God's  preservation. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humbly  at  commandment, 

FR.  BACON. 
From  Gray's-lnn,  this 
25th  of  August,  1594. 

XIX.  To  the  right   honourable  his  very  good  nw. No, 

Lord,  the  Lord  Keeper,  etc. 

//  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 

I  WAS  minded,  according  to  the  place  of  employment, 
though  not  of  office,  wherein  I  serve,  for  my  better 
direction  and  the  advancement  of  the  service,  to  have 
acquainted  your  lordship,  now  before  the  term,  with 
such  her  majesty's  causes  as  are  in  my  hands.  Which 
course  intended  out  of  duty,  I  do  now  find  by  that 
I  hear  from  my  lord  of  £)ssex,  your  lordship  of  your 
favour  is  willing  to  use  for  my  good,  upon  that  satis- 
faction you  may  find  in  my  travels.  And  I  now  send 
to  your  lordship,  together  with  my  humble  thanks,  to 
understand  of  your  lordship's  being  at  leisure,  what 
part  of  to-morrow,  to  the  end  I  may  attend  your  lord- 
ship, which  this  afternoon  I  cannot,  in  regard  of  some 
conference  I  have  appointed  with  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. And  so  I  commend  your  honourable  lordship 
to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  good  Lordship's  humbly  at  your  hon[ourable] 

commandments, 

FR.  BACON. 
From  Gray*8-Inn,  the  25th 
of  September,  Friday. 
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M  M88  XX.  To  die  right  honourable  the  Lord  Keeper,  etc. 

<ol«  6996. 

o.  110.  j^  jj^^y  please  your  good  Lordship, 

I  R£C£iv£D»  at  my  lord  of  Essex  last  going  from 
court,  a  message  of  good  assurance,  which  his  lordship 
sent  to  my  brother  and  to  myself.;  which  was  this  : 
That  her  majesty  had  steadfastly  promised  him  to  dis- 
mtch  my  matter  to-morrow.  And  somewhat  her  ma- 
jesty said  to  myself,  when  I  attended  her  upon  some 
service  since,  which  I  liked  well,  though  it  was  with 
some  doubtfulness,  as,  they  say,  her  majesty  useth  till 
the  last  hour.  This  I  thought  good  to  signify  to  your 
good  lordship,  both  that  your  lordship  naay  perceive 
how  effectusu  and  operative  your  lordship's  last  deal- 
ing with  her  maj  esty  was ;  and  also  that,  now  the  wheel 
is  going,  your  lordship  would  set  it  forward,  the  rather 
in  respect  of  the  necessity  to  go  presently  in  hand  with 
these  criminal  causes,  if  the  commission  shall  hold 
according  to  the  adjournment.  And  if  her  majesty 
should  not  be  pleased  presently  to  give  order  for  a  pa- 
tent, yet  if  your  lordship  may  by  her  warrant  give 
me  warning  to  prepare  myself,  it  will  be  some  hold  and 
satisfaction.  So  thinking  long  to  have  the  strength 
of  place,  to  do  your  lordship  acceptable  service,  I  leave 
your  good  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humbly  at  your  hon[ourable'] 

commandments, 

FR.  BACON. 

From  (jray  VIoD,  this  28th 
of  September,  1694. 

id,        XXI.  To  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Keeper,  etc. 
6697.  j^  ^^^  please  your  Lordship^ 

I  THOUGHT  good  to  Step  asidc  for  nine  days,  which 
is  the  durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for  any  dislike 
in  the  world ;  for  I  think  her  majesty  hath  done  me 
as  great  a  favour  in  making  an  end  of  this  matter,  as 
if  she  had  enlarged  me  from  some  restraint.  And  I 
humbly  pray  your  lordship,  if  it  so  please  you,  to  deli- 
ver to  her  majesty  from  me,  that  I  would  have  been  glad 
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to  have  done  her  majesty  service  now  in  the  best  of 
piy  years,  and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me  still ;  and 
that  it  may  be,  when  her  majesty  hath  tried  others^ 
she  will  think  of  him  that  she  hath  cast  aside.  For 
I  will  take  it  upon  that  which  her  majesty  hath  often 
said,  that  she  doth  reserve  me,  and  not  reject  me. 
And  so  I  leave  your  good  lordship  to  God's  good 
preservation. 

Your  Lordship's  much  bounden, 

FB.  BACON. 
From  Twicknam-Park,  this  20th  of  May,  1595, 
Indorsed :  Mr.  Fr,  Bacons  his  cantentation 
to  leave  the  solicitorship. 

XXII.  A  Letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burgh-  Rawicj/s 
LEY,  recommending  his  first  suit,  touching uo"*^*** 
the  solicitor's  place. 

Mi/  Lordy 

After  4he  remembrance  of  my -most  humble  duty, 
though  I  know,  by  late  experience,  how  mindful  your 
lordship  vouchsateth  to  be  of  me  and  my  poor  fortunes, 
since  it  pleased  your  lordship,  during  your  indisposi^ 
tion,  when  her  majesty  came  to  visit  your  lordship,  to 
make  mention  of  me  for^my  employment  and  prefer- 
ment; yet  being  now  in  the  country,  I  do  presume 
that  your  lordship,  who  of  yourself  had  so  honourable 
care  of  the  matter,  will  not^think  it  a  trouble  to.  be  so- 
licited therein.  My  hope  is,  that  whereas  your  lord- 
ship toldm€f  her  majesty  was  somewhat  gravelled  upon 
the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  parliament ;  y^ur 
lordship's  favourable  and  good  word,  who  hath  assur- 
ed me,  that  for  your  own  part  you  construed,  that  I 
spake  to  the  best,  will  be  as  good  tide  to  remove  her 
from  that  shelf.  And  it  is  not  unknown  to  your  good 
lordship,  that  I  was  the  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  that  spake  for  the  subsidy ; 
and  that  which  I  after  spake  in  difference,  was  but  in 
circumstances  of  time  and  manner,  which  methinks 
should  be  no  greater  matter,  since  there  is  variety  al- 
lowed in  counsel,  as  a  discord  in  music,  to  make  it  more 
perfect.    But  I  may  justly  doubt,  not  so  much  her  ma- 
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jesty's  impression  upon  this  particular,  as  her  conceit 
otherwise  of  my  insufficiency ;  which  though  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  great,  yet  it  will  be  the  less,  because  I 
purpose  not  to  divide  myself  between  her  majesty  and 
the  causes  of  other  men,  as  others  have  done,  but  to 
attend  her  business  only :  hoping  that  a  whole  man 
meanly  able,  may  do  as  well  as  half  a  man  better  able. 
And  if  her  majesty  think  that  she  shall  make  an  ad- 
venture in  using  one  that  is  rather  a  man  of  study, 
than  of  practice  and  experience ;  surely  I  may  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  that  my  father,  an  example,  I  con- 
fess, rather  ready  than  like,  was  made  solicitor  of  the 
augmentation,  a  court  of  much  business,  when  he  bad 
never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old ; 
and  Mr.  Brograve  was  now  in  my  time  called  to  be 
attorney  of  the  duchy,  when  he  practised  little  or 
nothing;  and  yet  discharged  his  place  with  great  suf- 
ficiency. But  these  things  and  the  like  are  as  her 
majesty  shall  be  made  capable  of  them;  wherein, 
knowing  what  authority  your  lordship's  commenda- 
tion hath  with  her  majesty,  I  conclude  with  myself, 
that  the  substance  of  strength  which  1  may  receive, 
will  be  from  your  lordship.  It  is  true,  my  life  hath 
been  so  private,  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your 
lordship  service ;  but  yet,  as  your  lordship  knoweth,  I 
have  made  offer  of  such  as  I  could  yield;  for  as  God 
hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public ;  so  incident- 
ly,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in  singular  admira- 
tion; whose  happy  ability  her  majesty  hath  so  long 
used  to  her  great  honour  and  yours.  Besides,  that 
amendment  of  state  or  countenance,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, hath  been  from  your  lordship.  And  therefore 
if  your  lordship  shall  stand  a  good  friend  to  your  poor 
stUy,  you  shall  but  tueri  opus  proprium^  which  you 
have  begun.  And  your  lordship  shall  bestow  your  be- 
nefit upon  one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than 
of  self-love.  Thus  humbly  asking  pardon  of  so  long 
a  letter,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness.  This  7th 
of  June,  1595. 

Your  Lordships  in  all  humbleness  to  be  commanded. 
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XXIII.    To  the    right    honourable   the  LordHtri.Msi 

Keeper,  etc.  ItT 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship^ 
Not  able  to  attend  your  lordship  myself,  before  your 
going  to  the  court,  by  reason  of  an  ague,  which  of- 
fered me  a  fit  on  Wednesday  morning,  but  since  by  ab- 
stinence, I  thank  God,  I  have  starved  it,  so  as  now  he 
hath  turned  his  back,  I  am  chasing  him  away  with  a 
little  physic :  I  thought  good  to  write  these  few  words 
to  your  lordship,  partly  to  signify  my  excuse,  if  need 
be,  that  I  assisted  not  Mr.  Attorney  on  Thursday  last 
in  the  star-chamber,  at  which  time,  it  is  some  comfort 
to  me,  that  I  hear  by  relation  somewhat  was  gene- 
rally taken  hold  of  by  the  court,  which  I  formerly 
had  opened  and  moved;  and  partly  to  express  a  little 
my  conceit,  touching  the  news  which  .your  lordship 
last  told  me  from  the  queen,  concerning  a  condition 
in  law  knit  to  an  interest,  which  your  lordship  remem-  . 
bereth,  and  i&  supposed  to  be  broken  by  misfeyance. 
Wherein  surely  my  mind,  as  far  as  it  appertaineth  to 
me,  is  this,  that  as  I  never  liked  not  so  much  as  the 
coming  in  upon  a  lease  by  way  of  forfeiture,  so  I  am 
so  much  enemy  to  myself,  as  I  take  no  contentment 
in  any  such  hope  of  advantage.  For  as  your  lord- 
ship can  give  me  best  testimony,  that  I  never  in  my 
life  propounded  any  such-like  motion,  though  I  have 
been  incited  thereto ;  so  the  world  will  hardly  believe, 
but  that  it  is  underhand  quickened  and  nourished 
from  me.  And  truly,  my  lord,  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  supplant  any  man  for  great  gain;  and  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  continue  your  commendation 
and  countenance  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  queen's 
service  that  I  am  entered  into :  which  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  move  the  *queen  to  profit,  I  hope  I  shall  •/pcrfcc 
give  cause  for  your  lordship  to  obtain  as  many  thanks, 
as  you  have  endured  chidings.  And  so  I  commend 
your  good  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 
Your  Lordship's  most  humbly 

at  your  hon\ourable']  commandment^ 

From  Gray's  Inn,  the  f  r.  bacOX. 

llthofJuoe,  1595. 
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liMss.  XXIV.    To   the   right   honourable   the    Lord 
\^^  Keeper,  etc. 

//  may  please  your  Lordshipy 

There  hath  nothmg  happened  to  me  in  the  course  of 
iny  business  more  contrary  to  my  expectation,  than 
your  lordship's  failing  me  and  crossing  me  now  in  the 
conclusion^  when  friends  are  best  tried.  But  now  I 
desire  no  more  favour  of  your  lordship,  than  I  would 
do  if  I  were  a  suitor  in  the  chancery ;  which  is  this 
only,  that  you  would  do  me  right.  And  I  for  my  part, 
though  I  have  much  to  allege,  yet  nevertheless,  if  I 
see  her  majesty  settle  her  choice  upon  an  able  man, 
such  a  one  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Fleming,  I  will  make  no 
means  to  alter  it.  On  the  other  side,  if  I  perceive  any 
i«  MSB.  insufficient,  obscure,*  idole  man  oflFered  to  her  majes- 
ty, then  I  think  myself  double  bound  to  use  the  best 
means  I  can  for  myself;  which  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  I  may  do  with  your  favour,  and  that  you  will 
not  disable  me  farther  man  is  cause.  And  so  I  com- 
mend your  lordship  to  God's  preservation, 

That  beareth  your  lordship  all  humble  respect^ 

FR.  BACON. 
From  Gray*8  Inn,  the  28th  of  July,  1595. 

Indorsed,  in  Lord  Keeper's  hand,  Mr.  Bacon  wronging  me, 

XXV.    To    the    right    honourable   the    Lord 
44.  Keeper,  etc. 

//  may  please  your  Lordship^ 

I  THOUGHT  it  became  me  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
upon  that  which  I  have  understood  from  my  lord  of 
Essex,  who  vouchsafed,  as  I  perceive,  to  deal  with 
your  lordship  of  himself  to  join  with  him  in  the  con- 
cluding of  my  business,  and  findeth  your  lordship  hath 
conceived  offence,  as  well  upon  my  manner  when  I  saw 
your  lordship  at  Temple  last,  as  upon  a  letter,  which  I 
did  write  to  your  lordship  some  time  before.  Surely, 
my  lord,  for  my  behaviour,  I  am  well  assured  I  omitted 
no  point  of  duty  or  ceremony  towards  your  lordship. 
But  I  know  too  much  of  the  court  to  beg  a  co^nte- 
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nance  in  public  place,  where  I  make  account  I  shall 
not  receive  it.  And  for  my  letter,  the  principal  point 
of  it  was,  that  which  I  hope  God  will  give  me  grace 
to  perform,  which  is,  that  if  any  idole  may  be  offered 
to  her  majesty,  since  it  is  mixt  with  my  particular,  to 
inform  her  majesty  truly,  which  I  must  do,  as  long 
as  I  have  a  tongue  to  speak,  or  a  pen  to  write,  or  a 
friend,  to  use.  And  farther  I  remember  not  of  my 
letter,  except  it  were  that  I  writ,  I  hoped  your  lord- 
ship would  do  me  no  wrong,  which  hope  I  do  still 
continue.  For  if  it  please  your  lordship  but  to  call 
to  mind  from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom, 
next  to  God,  her  majesty,  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
lordship  is  ascended ;  1  know  you  will  have  a  com- 
punction of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong.  And  therefore, 
good  my  lord,  when  your  lordship  favoureth  others 
before  me,  do  not  lay  the  separation  of  your  love  and 
favour  upon  myself.  For  I  will  give  no  cause,  neither 
can  I  acknowledge  any,  where  none  is ;  but  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  understand  things  as  they  are. 
Thus  sorry  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  an  argument 
which  is  to  me  unpleasant,  though  necessary,  I  com- 
mend your  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 
Vour  Lordship's  in  all  humble  respect, 

FR.  BACON. 
From  Twickoam-Park,  this 
19th  of  August,  1595. 

XXVI.  To  the  right  honourable  the  Lord    HtrUBiSs. 

Keeper,  etc.  l^T' 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 

I  AM  sorry  the  opportunity  permitteth  me  not  to 
attend  your  lordship  as  I  minded.  But  I  hope  your 
lordship  will  not  be  the  less  sparing  in  using  the  ar- 
gument of  my  being  studied  and  prepared  in  the 
queen's  causes,  for  my  furtherance  upon  belief  that 
I  had  imparted  to  your  lordship  my  travels,  which 
some  time  next  week  I  mean  to  do.  Neither  have  I 
been  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  Attorney,  as  I  desired, 
because  he  was  removing  from  one  building  to  an- 
other. And  besides,  he  alleged  his  note- 
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the  country  at ^-  and  so  we  respited  it  to  some 

time  next  week.  I  think  he  will  rather  do  me  good 
offices  than  otherwise,  except  it  be  for  the  township 
your  lordship  remembereth  by  the  verse.  Thus  I 
commend  your  honourable  lordship  to  God's  good 
preservation. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  hon[ourabIe]  commandment, 

FR.  BACON. 

From  Gray*8  Inn,  this  25th 
of  September,  1595. 

Mss.  XXVII.  To  the  right  honourable  my  good  lord, 
0.  *    the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

//  may  please  your  good  Lordship^ 

My  not  acquainting  your  lordship  hath  proceeded 
of  my  not  knowing  any  thing,  and  of  my  not  knowing 
of  my  absence  at  Byssam  with  my  lady  Russel,  upon 
some  important  cause  of  her  son's.  And  as  I  have 
heard  nothing,  so  I  look  for  nothing,  though  my  lord 
of  Essex  sent  me  word,  he  would  not  write  till  his 
lordship  had  good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go 
on  in  his  affection,  which  nevertheless  myself  have 
desired  him  to  limit.  But  I  do  assure  your  lordship, 
I  can  take  no  farther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
at  Twicknam-Park,  where  I  think  to  stay  ;  for  her 
majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall  not  need 
in  her  causes,  though  whensoever  her  majesty  shall 
like  to  employ  me  in  any  particular,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  do  her  willing  service.  This  I  write  lest  your  lord- 
ship might  think  my  silence  came  of  any  conceit  to- 
wards your  lordship,  which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  have 
not.  And  this  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not 
so :  for  my  course  will  not  give  me  any  ordinary  occa- 
sion to  use  your  favour,  whereof  nevertheless  I  shall 
ever  be  glad.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God  s  holy  preservation. 

Your  Lordship's  humblCy  etc. 

FR.  BACOX. 
This  eleventh  of  October,  1596. 
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XXVIII.  To  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Hmri.  mss 

Keeper,  etc.  ^f^^'^^- 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordshipj 

I  CONCEIVE  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty  by  God's  grace  shall 
live  and  reign  long,  she  is  not  running  away,  I  may 
trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look  towards  me  or  no,  I 
remain  the  same,  not  altered  in  my  intention.  If  I 
had  been  an  ambitious  man,  it  would  have  over- 
thrown me,  but  minded  as  I  am,  Revertet  benedictio 
tnea  in  sinum  meum.  If  I  had  made  any  reckoning  of 
any  thing  to  be  stirred,  I  would  have  waited  on  your 
lordship,  and  will  be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on 

Jrou  to  do  you  service.     So  I  commend  your  good 
ordship  to  God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  hon[ourable']  commandment ^ 

PR.  BACON. 
From  Twicknam-Park,  this  14th  of  October. 
Indorsed :  14  October ^  95, 

XXIX.  To   the  right  honourable  the  Lordibid. 

Keeper,  etc.  n^-*^- 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  RECEIVED  a  letter  from  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
requesting  me  to  move  your  lordship,  to  put  into  the 
commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Richard  Kempe,  a 
reader  of  Gray's-Inn,  and  besides  bom  to  good  estate, 
being  also  my  friend  and  familiar  acquaintance.  And 
because  I  conceive  the  gentleman  to  be  every  way 
sortable  with  the  service,  I  am  bold  to  commend  him 
to  your  lordship's  good  favour.  And  even  so,  with 
remembrance  ot  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest, 

Vour  Lordship's  affectionate  to  do  you  humble  service, 

FR.  BACON. 
Twicknam-Park,  July  3,  1595. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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^  X^X.    To    the    right  honourable  the  Lord 

Kieeper,  etc. 
My  Loi^j 

In  my  last  conference  with  your  lordship,  I  did  in- 
treat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting  of  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon'a 
caus^,  and  to  suspend  your  judgment  of  his  mind  to- 
wards your  lordship^  till  I  had  spoken  with  him.     I 
lyent  smce  that  time  to  Twicknam-park  to  confer 
with  him,  and  bad  signified  the  effect  of  our  confer- 
•  cnce  by  letter  ere  this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  met 
witly  your  lordsbip>  and  so  to  have  delivered  it  by 
roeech.     I  told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  you, 
that  thi&  manner  of  his  was  only  a  natural  freedon^, 
and  plainness,  which  he  bad  used  with  me,  and  ia 
my  knowledge  with  sonode  other  of  his  best  friends, 
than  smy  want  of  reverence  towards  your  lordship ; 
and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look  into  the 
moving  cause  of  his  stile,  than  into  the  form  of  it : 
which  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  diffidence  of  your  lord- 
ship's favour  and  love  towards  him,  and  no  alienation 
of  that  dutiful  mind  which  he  hath  borne  towards  your 
lordship.  And  therefore  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if 
your  lordship  would  please  to  send  for  him,  there 
would  grow  so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereafter  he 
should  enjoy  your  lordship's  honourable  favour,  in  as 
great  a  measure  as  ever,  and  your  lordship  have  the 
use  of  his  service,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his  jealousy. 
I  will  use  no  argument  to  persuade  your  lordship,  that 
I  should  be  glad  of  his  being  restored  to  your  lord- 
ship's wonted  favour ;  since  your  lordship  both  know- 
eth  how  much  my  credit  is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and 
may  easily  judge  how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  love  so  much,  should  lack  the  favour  of  a 
person  whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commend- 
ing your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest. 

Your  Lordships  very  assured, 

£SS£X. 
Indon^:  31  August,  95.     My  lard  of  Essex 
to  have  me  send  for  Mr.  Bacon^for  he  wiff' 
satisfy  me.   In  my  I^rd  Keeper's  own  hand. 
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XXXI.    To  the   right  honourable  the  IjovA^^^: 

Keeper,  etc.  no.'io6.  ' 

My  very  good  Lord^ 

The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should  be 
Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  friends,  makes  [me]  the  more  indus- 
trious myself,  and  the  more  earnest  in  soliciting  mine 
own  friends.  Upon  me  the  labour  must  lie  of  his 
establishment,  and  upon  me  the  disgrace  will  light  of 
his  being  refused.  Therefore  I  pray  your  lordship,  • 
now  account  me  not  as  a  solicitor  only  of  my  friend's 
cause,  but  as  a  party  interested  in  this :  and  employ 
all  your  lordship's  favour  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  ^ 
in  procuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,. yet  I 
hold  both  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by  this 
protraction.  More  I  would  write,  but  that  I  know 
to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this  which  I  have 
said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend  your  lordship  to 
God's  best  protection,  resting, 

At  your  Lordship's  commandment j 
[No  date.]  essex. 

XXXII,    To  my  Lord  of  Essex,  from  Mr.  gj^^ 

Bacon,  October  4, 1596.  uo. 

My  singular  good  Lord^ 
I  WILL  no  longer  dissever  part  of  that,  which  I 
meant  to  have  said  to  your  lordship  at  Barn-Elms, 
from  the  exordium  which  I  then  made ;  whereunto  I 
will  only  add  this,  that  I  humbly  desire  your  lordship, 
before  you  give  access  to  my  poor  advice,  to  look 
about,  even  jealously  a  little  if  you  will,  and  to  con- 
sider ;  first,  whether  I  have  not  reason  to  think,  that 
your  fortune  comprehended  mine  ?  Next,  whether  I 
shift  my  counsel,  and  do  not  constare  mihi  ?  for  I  am 
persuaded,  there  are  some  would  give  you  the  same 
counsel  now  which  I  shall,  but  that  they  should  de* 
rogate  from  that  which  they  have  said  heretofore. 
TMrdly,  whether  you  have  taken  hurt,  at  any  time,  by 
my  careful  and  devoted  coniisd ;  for  altliimi;^  \ 

q2 
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member  well  your  lordship  once  told  me,  that  you 
having  submitted  upon  my  well-meant  motion  at 
Nonsuch,  the  place  where  you  renewed  a  treaty  with 
her  majesty  of  obsequious  kindness,  she  had  taken 
advantage  of  it;  yet  I  suppose,  you  do  since  believe, 
that  it  did  much  attemper  a  cold  malignant  humour 
then  growing  upon  her  majesty  toward  your  lordship, 
and  hath  done  you  good  in  consequence.  And  for 
my  being  against  it,  now  lately  that  you  should  not 
estrange. yourself,  although  I  give  place  to  none  in 
true  gratulation ;  yet  neither  do  I  repent  me  of  safe 
counsel:  neither  do  I  judge  of  the  whole  play  by  the 
first  act.  But  whether  I  counsel  you  the  best,  or  for 
the  best,  duty  bindeth  me  to  offer  to  you  my  wishes. 
I  said  to  your  lordship  last  time,  Martha^  Martha^ 
attendis  ad plurima,  unumsufficit;  win  the  queen:  if 
this  be  not  the  beginning  of  any  other  course,  I  see 
no  end.  And  I  will  not  now  speak  of  favour  of  affec- 
tion, but  of  other  correspondence  and  agreeableness ; 
which,  whensoever  it  shall  be  conjoined  with  the 
other  of  affection,  I  durst  wager  my  life,  let  them 
make  what  prosopopoeias  they  will  of  her  majesty's 
nature,  that  in  you  she  will  come  to  the  question  of 
Quidjiet  hominij  quern  rex  vult  honor  are?  But  how  is 
it  now?  A  man  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ruled,  that 
hath  the  advantage  of  my  affection,  and  knoweth  it  ; 
of  an  estate  not  grounded  to  his  greatness ;  of  a  po- 
pular reputation ;  of  a  military  dependence.  I  de- 
mand, whether  there  can  be  a  more  dangerous  image 
than  this,  represented  to  any  monarch  living,  much 
more  to  a  lady,  and  of  her  majesty's  apprehension  ? 
And  is  it  not  more  evident  than  demonstration  itself, 
that  whilst  this  impression  continueth  in  her  ma- 
jesty's breath,  you  can  find  no  other  condition,  than 
inventions  to  keep  your  estate  bare  and  low  ;  cross- 
ing and  disgracing  your  actions;  extenuating  and 
blasting  of  your  merit ;  carping  with  contempt  at 
your  nature  and  fashions ;  breeding,  nourishing,  and 
fortifying  such,  instruments  as  are  most  factious 
against  yo>i ;  repulses  and  scorns  of  your  friends, 
and  dependents  that  are  true  and  stedfast ;  winning 
and  inveigling  away  from  you   such  as  are  flex- 
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ibie  and  wavering;  thrusting  you  into  odious  employ* 
ments  and  offices  to  supplant  your  reputation ;  abus- 
ing you  and  feeding  you  with  dalliances  and  demon- 
strations, to  divert  you  from  descending  into  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  your  own  case;  yea,  and  percase 
venturing  you  in  perilous  and  desperate  enterprises. 
Herein  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  understand  me; 
for  I  mean  nothing  less,  than  that  these  things  should 
be  plotted  and  intended  as  in  her  majesty's  royal  mind 
towards  you :  I  know  the  excellency  of  her  nature  too 
well.  But  I  say,  wheresoever  the  formerly- described 
impression  is  taken  in  any  king's  breast  towards  a 
subject,  these  other  recited  inconveniences  must,  of 
necessity  of  politic  consequence,  follow  ;  in  respect 
of  such  instruments  as  are  never  failing  about  princes: 
M  hich  spy  into  their  humours  and  conceits,  and  second 
them  :  and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  seconding 
increase  them ;  yea,  and  many  times,  without  their 
knowledge,  pursue  them  farther  than  themselves 
would.  Your  lordship  will  ask  the  question,  where- 
with the  Athenians  were  wont  to  interrupt  their  ora- 
tors, when  they  exaggerated  their  dangers:  Quid 
igitur  agendum  est  ? 

I  will  tell  your  lordship  qu(B  mihi  nunc  in  mentem 
veniunt ;  supposing  nevertheless,  that  yourself,  out  of 
your  own  wisdom  upon  the  case,  with  this  plainness 
and  liberty  represented  to  you,  will  find  out  better 
expedients  and  remedies.  I  wish  a  cure  applied  to 
every  of  the  five  former  impressions,  which  1  will  take 
not  in  order,  but  as  I  think  they  are  of  weight. 

For  the  removing  the  impression  of  your  nature  to 
be  opiniastre  and  not  rulable  :  first  and  above  all 
things  I  wish,  that  all  matters  past,  which  cannot  be 
revoked,  your  lordship  would  turn  altogether  upon 
insatisfaction,  and  not  upon  your  nature  or  proper 
disposition.  This  string  you  cannot  upon  every  apt 
occasion  harp  upon  too  much.  Next,  whereas  I 
have  noted  you  to  fly  and  avoid,  in  some  respect 
justly,  the  resemblance  or  imitation  of  my  lord  of 
Leicester,  and  my  lord  chancellor  Hatton ;  yet  I  am 
persuaded,  howsoever  1  wish  your  lordship  as  distant 
as  you  are  from  them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity^ 
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magaanimity,  and  merit,  that  it  will  do  you  much 
good  between  the  queen  and  you,  to  allege  them,  as 
oft  as  you  find  occasion,  for  authors  and  patterns :  for 
I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to  make  her  majesty 
think  you  are  in  your  right  way.  Thirdly,  when  at 
any  time  your  lordship  upon  occasion  happen  in 
speeches  to  do  her  majesty  right,  for  there  is  no  such 
matter  as  flattery  amongst  you  all,  I  fear  you  handle 
it  tnagis  in  speciem  adomatis  verbis^  quam  ut  sentire 
videaris.  So  that  a  man  may  read  formality  in  your 
countenance;  whereas  your  lordship  should  do  it 
&miliarly,  et  oratione  Jida.  Fourthly,  your  lordship 
should  never  be  without  some  particulars  afoot,  whicn 
you  should  seem  to  pursue  with  earnestness  and 
affection ;  and  then  let  them  fidl,  upon  taking  know- 
ledge of  her  majesty's  opposition  and  dislike.  Of 
which,  the  weightiest  sort  may  be,  if  your  lordship 
offer  to  labour,  in  the  behalf  of  some  that  you  favour, 
for  some  of  the  places  now  void ;  choosing  such  a 
subject  as  you  think  her  majesty  is  like  to  oppose 
unto :  and  if  you  will  say  that  this  is  conjunctum  cum 
aliena  injuria,  I  will  not  answer,  H(ec  non  aliter  con- 
stabunt ;  but  I  say,  commendation  from  so  good  a 
mouth  doth  not  hurt  a  man,  though  you  prevail  not. 
A  less  weighty^  sort  of  particulars  may  be  the  pre* 
tence  of  some  journeys,  which  at  her  majesty's  re- 
quest your  lordship  might  relinquish :  as  if  you  would 
pretend  a  journey  to  see  your  living  and  estate  to- 
wards  Wales,  or  the  like :  for  as  for  great  foreign 
journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it  standeth  not 
with  your  gravity  to  play  or  stratagem  with  them. 
And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulars,  which  yet  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  are  in  your  habits,  apparel, 
wearings,  gestures,  and  the  like. 

The  impression  of  greatest  prejudice  next,  is  that  of 
a  military  dependence :  wherein  I  cannot  suflSciently 
wonder  at  your  lordship's  course,  that  you  say,  the 
wars  are  your  occupation,  and  go  on  in  that  course  : 
whereas,  if  I  might  have  advised  your  lordship,  you 
should  have  left  that  person  at  Plymouth,  more  than 
when  in  counsel^  or  in  commending  fit  persons  for  ser- 
vice for  wars,  where  it  had  been  in  season.  And  here. 
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my  lord,  I  pray  tttistake  me  not :  I  am  not  to  play  now 
the  psirt  of  a  gown-man,  that  would  frame  you  best 
to  mine  own  turn.  I  know  what  I  owe  you.  I  ani 
infinitely  glad  of  this  last  journey,  now  it  is  past;  the 
rather,  because  you  may  make  bo  honourable  a  fuH 
point  for  a  time.  You  have  property  good  enough  i^ 
that  greatness  :  there  is  none  can,  of  many  years,  as- 
cend near  you  in  competition.  Besides,  the  disposing 
of  the  places  and  affairs  both,  concerning  the  wars,  yod 
increasing  in  other  greatness,  will  of  themselves  flow 
to  you  ;  which  will  preserve  that  dependence  in  fuU 
measure.  It  is  a  thing  that  of  all  things  I  would  have 
you  retain,  the  times  considered,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  service ;  for  other  reason  I  know  none :  yet  I 
say,  keep  it  in  substance,  btit  abolish  it  in  shews  to 
the  queen  ;  for  her  majesty  loveth  peace.  Next,  she 
loveth  not  charge.  Thirdly,  that  kind  of  dependeno^ 
maketh  a  suspected  greatness.  Therefore,  quodinstat 
agamus.  Let  that  be  a  sleeping  honour  awhile,  and 
Cure  the  queen's  mind  in  that  point.  Therefore^  ftgsun^ 
whereas  I  heard  your  lordship  designing  to  yourself 
the  earl  marshal's  place,  or  the  place  of  master  of  the 
ordnance;  I  did  not  in  my  mind  so  well  like  of  either, 
because  of  their  affinity  with  a  martial  greatness.  Bui 
of  the  places  now  void,  in  my  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, I  would  name  you  to  the  place  of  lord  privy 
seal.  For  first,  it  is  the  third  person  of  the  great 
oflRcers  of  the  crown.  Next,  it  hath  a  kind  of  super- 
intendence over  the  secretary.  It  hath  also  an  aflSnity 
with  the  court  of  wards,  in  regard  of  the  fees  from  the 
liveries ;  and  it  is  a  fine  honour,  quiet  place,  and  worth 
a  thousand  pounds  by  year :  and  my  lord  admiraFs 
£aither  had  it,  who  was  a  martial  man :  and  it  fits  a 
favourite  to  carry  her  majesty's  image  in  seal  who 
beareth  it  best*  expressed  in  heart.  But  ray  chief 
reason  is,  that  which  I  first  alleged,  to  divert  her 
majesty  from  this  impression  of  a  martial  greatness. 
In  concurrence  whereof,  if  your  lordship  shall  not  re- 
mit any  thing  of  your  former  diligence  at  the  star- 
chamber  ;  if  you  shall  continue  such  intelligences  ad 
are  worth  the  cherishing ;  if  jou  shall  pretend  to  be  as 
bookish  and  contemplative  as  ever  you  were :  all  tbfi%c& 
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courses  have  both  their  advantages  and  uses  in  them«^ 
selves  otherwise,  and  serve  exceeding  aptly  to  this  p  ur« 
pose.  Whereunto  I  add  one  expedient  more,  stronger 
than  all  the  rest ;  and,  for  my  own  confident  opinion, 
void  of  any  prejudice  or  danger  of  diminution  of  your 
greatness ;  and  that  is,  the  bringing  in  of  some  martial 
man  to  be  of  the  council ;  dealing  directly  with  her 
majesty  in  it,  as  for  her  service,  and  your  better  as- 
sistance; choosing  nevertheless  some  person  that  may 
be  known,  not  to  come  in  against  you,  by  any  former 
division.  I  judge  the  fittest  to  be  my  lord  Mountjoy, 
or  my  lord  Willoughby.  And  if  your  lordship  see 
deepUer  into  it  than  I  do,  that  you  would  not  have  it 
done  in  eflfect;  yet  in  my  opinion,  you  may  serve  your 
turn  by  the  pretence  of  it,  and  stay  it  nevertheless. 

The  third  impression  is  of  a  popular  reputation ; 
which,  because  it  is  a  thing  good  in  itself,  being  ob- 
tained as  your  lordship  obtaineth  it,  that  is,  bonis  ar^ 
tibus ;  and  besides,  well  governed,  is  one  of  the  best 
flowers  of  your  greatness  both  present  and  to  come :  it 
would  be  handled  tenderly.  The  only  way  is  to  quench 
it  verbis  and  not  rebtis.  And  therefore  to  take  all  occa- 
sions  to  the  queen,  to  speak  against  popularity  and 
popular  courses  vehemently ;  and  to  tax  it  in  all  others: 
but,  nevertheless,  to  go  on  in  your  honourable  com- 
monwealth courses  as  you  do.  And  therefore,  I  will 
not  advise  you  to  cure  this,  by  dealing  in  monopolies,  or 
any  oppressions :  only,  if  in  parliament  your  lordship 
beforwardfortreasureinrespectof  the  wars,  it  becora- 
eth  your  person  well ;  and  if  her  majesty  object  popu- 
larity to  you  at  any  time,  I  would  say  to  her,  a  parlia- 
ment will  shew  that;  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation. 

The  fourth  impression,  of  the  inequality  between 
your  state  of  means,  and  your  greatness  of  respects,  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  For  believe  it,  my  lord,  that  till 
her  majesty  find  you  careful  of  your  estate,  she  will 
not  only  think  you  more  like  to  continue  chargeable 
to  her,  but  also  have  a  conceit  that  you  have  higher 
imaginations.  The  remedies  are,  first,  to  profess  it 
in  all  speeches  to  her :  next,  in  such  suits  wherein  both 
honour,  gift,  and  profit  may  be  taken,  to  communicate 
freely  with  her  majesty,  by  way  of  inducing  her  to 
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grant,  that  it  will  be  this  benefit  to  you.  Lastly,  to 
be  plain  with  your  lordship,  for  the  gentlemen  are  such 
as  I  am  beholden  to,  nothing  can  make  the  queen,  or 
the  world  think  so  much  that  you  are  come  to  a  pro- 
vident care  of  your  estate,  as  the  altering  of  some  of 
your  officers  ;  who  though  they  be  as  true  to  you  as 
one  hand  to  the  other ;  yet  opinio  veritate  major  ;  but 
if,  in  respect  of  the  bonds  they  may  be  entered  into 
for  your  lordship,  you  cannot  so  well  dismiss  yourself 
of  them,  this  cannot  be  done  but  with  time. 

For  the  fifth  and  last,  which  is  of  the  advantage 
of  a  favourite ;  as  severed  from  the  rest,  it  cannot 
hurt;  so  joined  with  them,  it  maketh  her  majesty 
more  feariul  and  shadowy,  as  not  knowing  her  own 
strength.  The  only  remedy  to  this,  is  to  give  way 
to  some  other  favourite,  as  in  particular  you  shall 
find  her  majesty  inclined ;  so  as  the  subject  hath 
no  ill,  nor  dangerous  aspect  towards  yourself.  For 
otherwise,  whosoever  shall  tell  me,  that  you  may  not 
have  singular  use  of  a  favourite  at  your  devotion,  I 
will  say  he  understandeth  not  the  queen's  affection, 
nor  your  lordship's  condition.     And  so  I  rest. 

October  4, 1596. 

XXXIII.  To  my  lord  of  Es s  £  x .  luwicy's 

Resuscito 

//  may  please  your  good  Lordshipy  tJo. 

I  PRAY  God  her  majesty's  weighing  be  not  like  the 
weight  of  a  balance;  gravia  deorsum,  levia  sursum. 
But  I  am  as  far  from  being  altered  in  devotion  to- 
wards her,  as  I  am  from  distrust  that  she  will  be  al- 
tered in  opinion  towai*ds  me,  when  she  knoweth  me 
better.  For  myself,  I  have  lost  some  opinion,  some 
time,  and  some  means ;  this  is  my  account :  but  then 
for  opinion,  it  is  a  blast  that  goeth  and  cometh ;  for 
time,  it  is  true,  goeth  and  cometh  not ;  but  yet  I 
have  learned  that  it  may  be  redeemed. 

For  means,  I  value  that  most ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause I  am  purposed,  not  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
law,  if  her  majesty  command  me  in  any  particular,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service ;  and  my  rea- 
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eon  is  «sUy>  because  it  drinketh  too  much  time,  which 
1  iiave  dedicated  to  better  purposes.  But  even  for  that 
point  of  estate  and  means,  I  partly  lean  to  Thales  s 
opinion.  That  a  philosopher  may  be  rich  if  he  will. 
Thus  your  lordship  seeth  how  I  comfort  myself;  to 
the  increase  whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself  to 
believe  that  to  be  true  which  my  lord  treasurer  writ- 
eth ;  which  is>  that  it  is  more  than  a  philosopher  can 
morally  digest*  But  without  any  such  high  conceit, 
I  esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of  an  aking  tooth, 
which,  I  remember,  when  1  was  a  child,  and  bad  lit- 
tle philosophy,  I  was  glad  of  it  when  it  was  done. 
Fbr  your  lordship,  I  do  think  myself  more  beholden 
to  you  than  to  any  man :  and  I  say,  I  reckon  myself 
as  a  common,  not  popular,  but  common ;  and  as  much 
as  is  lawful  to  be  inclosed  of  a  common,  so  much 
your  lordship  shall  be  sure  to  have. 

Your  Lordship's  to  obey  your  honourable  commands^  more 

settled  than  ever. 

XXXIV.  To  ray  Lord  of  Essex. 

My  singular  good  Lordy 

Your  lordship's  so  honourable  minding  my  poor  for- 
tune t  e  last  year,  in  the  very  entrance  into  that  great 
action,  which  is  a  time  of  less  leisure,  and  in  so  li- 
beral an  allowance  of  your  care,  as  to  write  three  let- 
ters to  stir  me  up  friends  in  your  absence,  doth,  after  a 
sort,  warrant  me  not  to  object  to  myself  your  present 
quantity  of  affairs,  whereby  to  silence  myself  from  pe- 
tition of  the  like  favour.  I  brake  with  your  lordship 
myself  at  the  Tower  ;  and  I  take  it  my  brother  hath 
since  renewed  the  same  motion,  touching  a  fortune  I 
was  in  thought  to  attempt,  ingenere  aconomico,  Inge- 
nere politico,  certain  cross  winds  have  blown  contrary. 
My  suit  to  your  lordship  is,  for  your  several  letters 
to  be  left  with  me  dormant,  to  the  gentlewoman,  and 
either  of  her  parents  :  wherein  I  do  not  doubt,  but  as 
the  beams  of  your  favour  have  often  dissolved  the 
coldness  of  my  fortune ;  so  in  this  argument  your 
lordship  will  do  the  like  with  your  pen.  My  desire  is 
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oIM;  that  you  lordship  would  vouchsafe  unto  me,  as 
out  of  your  care,  a  general  letter  to  my  lord  keeper;  for 
his  lordship's  holding  me  from  you  recommended; 
both  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  employment  in  her  majesty's  service :  wherein,  if 
your  lordship  shall  in  any  antithesis  or  relation  affirm, 
that  his  lordship  shall  have  no  less  fruit  of  me  than  of 
any  other  whom  he  may  cherish,  I  hope  your  lordship 
%haX\  engage  yourself  for  no  impossibility.  Lastly  and 
qhiefly,  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  attain  to  see  your 
lordship  before  your  noble  journey :  for  ceremonies  are 
things  infinitely  inferior  to  my  love  and  to  my  zeal. 
This  let  me,  with  your  allowance,  say  unto  you  by 
pen.  It  is  true,  that  in  my  well  meaning  advices,  out 
of  my  love  to  your  lordship,  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
state  of  mine  own  mind,  I  have  sometimes  persuaded 
a  course  diflfering;  ac  tibi  pro  tutis  insignia  facta  place- 
bunt:  be  it  so,  yet  remember,  that  the  signing  of  your 
name  is  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  some  good  patent  or 
charter,  whereby  your  country  may  be  endowed  with 
good  and  benefit.  Which  I  speak,  both  to  move  you  to 

E reserve  your  person  for  farther  merit  and  service  of 
er  majesty  anu  your  country,  and  likewise  to  refer 
this  action  to  the  same  end.  And  so,  in  most  true  and 
fervent  prayers,  I  commend  your  lordship,  and  your 
work  in  hand,  to  the  preservation  and  conduct  of  the 
Divine  Majesty ;  so  much  the  more  watchful,  as  these 
actions  do  more  manifestly  in  shew,  though  alike  in 
truth,  depend  upon  his  divine  providence. 

XXXV.  ToSir  John  Stanhope.  Rawiey;» 

/  Retoscita- 

SIR,  *^«- 

YouK  good  promises  sleep,  which  it  may  seem  now 
no  time  to  awake.  But  that  I  do  not  find  that  any  ge- 
neral calendar  of  observation  of  time  serveth  for  the 
court :  and  besides,  if  that  be  done,  which  I  hope  by 
this  time  is  done ;  and  that  other  matters  shall  be  done, 
which  we  wish  may  be  done,  I  hope  to  my  poor  mat- 
ter, the  one  of  these  great  matters  may  clear  the  way, 
and  the  other  give  the  occasion.  And  though  my  lord 
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treasurer  be  absent,  whose  health  nevertheless  will 
enable  him  to  be  sooner  at  court  than  is  expected ; 
especially  if  this  hard  weather,  too  hard  to  continue, 
shall  relent ;  yet  we  abroad  say,  his  lordship's  spirit 
may  be  there,  though  his  person  be  away.  Once  I  take 
for  a  good  ground,  that  her  majesty's  business  ought  to 
keep  neither  vacation  nor  holy-day,  either  in  the  exe- 
cution, or  in  the  care  and  preparation  of  those  whom 
her  majesty  calleth  and  useth  :  and  therefore  I  would 
think  no  time  barred  from  remembering  that,  with 
such  discretion  and  respect  as  appertaineth.  The  con- 
clusion shall  be,  to  put  you  in  mind  to  maintain  that 
which  you  have  kindly  begun,  according  to  the  reli- 
ance I  have  upon  the  sincerity  of  your  affection,  and 
the  soundnessof  your  judgment.  And  so  I  commend 
you  to  God's  preservation. 

XXXVI.  To  my  Lord  of  Essex. 

Ml/  s'utgular  good  LonU 
The  message  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send  me, 
was  to  me  delivered  doubtfully.  Whether  your  lord- 
ship said  you  would  speak  with  me  at  the  star-cham- 
ber, or  with  Mr.  Philip.  If  with  me  it  is  needless ; 
for  gratitude  imposeth  upon  me  satisfaction  :  if  with 
Mr.  Philip,  itwillbetoolate;  because  somewhat  must, 
perchance,  be  done  that  day.  This  doubt  not  solved, 
maketh  me  write  again  :  the  rather,  because  I  did  li- 
berally, but  yet  privately,  affirm  your  lordship  would 
write ;  which  if  I  make  not  good,  it  may  be  a  discou- 
ragement. Your  lordship's  letter,  though  it  have  the 
subject  of  honour  and  justice,  yet  it  shall  have  the  se- 
crecy of  a  thing  done  u|)on  aftcction.  I  shall  ever  in  a 
firm  duty  submit  my  occasions,  though  great,  to  your 
lordsljip's  respects,  though  small :  and  this  is  my  re- 
solution, that  when  your  lordship  doth  for  me,  you 
shall  increase  my  obligation;  when  you  refuse  to  do  for 
me,  you  sliall  increase  my  merit.  So  leaving  the  matter 
wholly  to  your  lordship's  pleasure,  I  commend  your 
lordship  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
Your  Lorihliijis  ever  most  humblij  bonuden. 

From  Gray's  Inn. 
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XXXVII.  To  my  Lord  of  Ess£x.  Rawiej's 

My  singular  good  Lord,  Uo. 

1  MAT  perceive,  by  my  lord  keeper,  that  your  lord- 
ship, as  the  time  served,  signified  unto  him  an  inten- 
tion to  confer  with  his  lordship  at  better  opportunity ; 
which  in  regard  of  your  several  and  weighty  occasions, 
I  have  thought  good  to  put  your  lordship  in  remem- 
brance of;  that  now  at  his  coming  to  the  court  it  may 
be  executed:  desiring  your  good  lordship,  neverthe- 
less, not  to  conceive  out  of  this  my  diligence  in  soli- 
citingjthis  matter,  that  I  am  either  much  in  appetite, 
or  much  in  hope.  For  as  for  appetite,  the  waters  of 
Parnassus  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spaw,  that 
give  a  stomach ;  but  rather  they  quench  appetite  and 
desires.  And  for  hope,  how  can  he  hope  much,  that 
can' allege  no  other  reason  than  the  reason  of  an  evil 
debtor,  who  will  persuade  his  creditor  to  lend  him  new 
sums,  and  to  enter  farther  in  with  him  to  make  him 
satisfy  the  old  ?  and  to  her  majesty  no  other  reason, 
but  the  reason  of  a  waterman ;  I  am  her  first  man  of 
those  who  serve  in  counsel  of  law  ?  and  so  I  commit 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  preservation. 

XXXVIII.  To  my  Lord  of  Essex.  iwd. 

Most  honourable,  and  my  singular  good  Lord, 

I  CANNOT  but  importune  your  lordship,  with  thanks 
for  your  lordship's  remembering  my  name  to  my 
lord  keeper;  which  being  done  in  sych  an  article 
of  time,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  enriched,  both  in 
demonstration  and  effect ;  which  I  did  well  discern  by 
them^nner  of  expressing  thereof  by  his  lordship  again 
to  me.  Thus  accumulating  of  your  lordship's  favours 
upon  me  hitherto,  worketh  only  this  effect;  that  it 
nuseth  my  mind  to  aspire  to  be  found  worthy  of  them, 
ttid  likewise  to  merit  and  serve  you  for  them.  But 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  vows  or  no,  I  must 
lea^e  that  to  God,  who  hath  them  in  deposito;  whom 
isdsol  most  instantly  beseech  to  give  you  fruit  of  your 
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actions,  beyond  that  your  heart  can  propound :  Nam 
Deus  nuffor  est  carde:  even  to  the  environing  of  his 
benedictions,  I  recommend  your  lordship. 

S;22^  XXXIX.  To  theQuEEN:  written  by  Francis 
»•  Bacont  for  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

It  were  great  simplicity  in  me  to  look  for  better,  than 
tiiat  your  majesty  should  cast  away  my  letter,  as  you 
have  done  me ;  were  it  not  that  it  is  possible  your 
majesty  will  think  to  find  somewhat  in  it,  whereupon 
your  displeasure  may  take  hold ;  and  so  indignation 
may  obtain  that  of  you  which  favour  could  not.  Nei- 
ther might  I  in  reason  presume  to  offer  unto  your  ma- 
jesty dead  lines,  myself  being  excluded  as  I  am ;  were 
it  not  upon  this  only  argument  or  subject;  namely,  to 
dear  myself  in  point  of  duty.  Duty,  though  my  state 
lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  favours  be  cast  upon 
the  waters,  and  my  honours  be  committed  to  the  wind, 
yet  standeth  surely  built  upon  the  rock,and  hath  been, 
and  ever  shall  be,  unforced  and  unattempted.  And 
therefore,  since  the  world,  out  of  error,  and  your  ma- 
jesty, I  fear,  out  of  art,  is  pleased  to  put  upon  me,  that 
I  have  so  much  as  any  election,  or  will  in  this  my  ab- 
sence from  attendance,  I  cannot  but  leave  this  protes- 
tation with  your  majesty ;  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
merely  a  patient,  and  take  myself  only  to  obey  and 
execute  your  majesty's  will.  And  indeed,  madam,  I 
had  never  thought  it  possible  that  your  majesty  could 
have  so  disinteressed  yourself  of  me;  nor  that  you  had 
been  so  perfect  in  the  art  of  forgetting ;  nor  that  after 
a  quintessence  of  wormwood,  your  majesty  would  have 
taken  so  large  a  draught  of  poppy,  as  to  have  passed  so 
many  {a)  summers  without  all  feeling  of  my  sufferings. 
But  the  only  comfort  I  have  is  this,  that  I  know  your 
majesty  taketh  delight  and  contentment  in  executing 

(cr)  This  shews  thifl' letter  was  wrote  before  the  earl  of  Essex  had 
been  reconciled  to  the  queen ;  and  our  author  not  having  been 
oalled  or  advised  with  (or  some  year  and  a  half  before  the  earl*8 
gping  to  Ireland,  determines  the  date  at  the  latest  to  the  beginning 
of  1598. 
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this  disgrace  upou  me.  An,d  since  youx  majesty  caik> 
find  no  other  use  of  me,  I  am  glad  yet  I  caa  serve  foE 
that.  Thus  making  my  most  humble  petition  to  your 
majesty,  that  in  justice,howsoever  you  may  by  strange*- 
ness  untie,  or  by  violence  cut  asunder  all  other  knots,, 
your  majesty  would  not  touchme  in  that  which  is  indis- 
soluble :  that  is,  point  of  duty ;  and  that  your  majesty 
will  pardon  this  my  unwarranted  presumption  of  writ- 
ing, being  to  such  an  end :  I. cease  in  all  humbleness. 
Your  Majesty's  poor,  a7id  never  so  unworthy  servant, 

ES6£X. 

XL.  To  Sir  Robeet  Cecil.  Rawic^r't 

SIR,  tio. 

I  FORBEAR  not  to  put  lu  paper,  as  much  as  P 
thought  to  have  spoken  to  your  honour  to^-day,  if! 
could  have  stayed :  knowing  that  if  your  honour  should 
make  other  use  of  it,  than  is  due  to  good  meaning,  and> 
than  I  am  persuaded  you  will ;  yet  to  persons  of  judge- 
ment, and  that  know  me  otherwise,  it  will  rather  ap^ 
pear,  as  it  is,  a  precise  honesty,  and  this  same^uzim  coi- 
qui  tribuere,  than  any  hoUowness  to  any.  It  is  my  luck 
still  to  be  akin  to  such  things  as  I  neither  like  in  nature, 
nor  would  willingly  meet  with  in  my  course;  but  yet 
cannot  avoid,  without  shew  of  base  timorousness>  op 

else  of  unkind  or  suspicious  strangeness 

[Some  hiatus  in  the  copy.] 

And  I  am  of  one-spirit  still;  I  ever 
liked  the  Galenists,  that  deal  with  good  compositions; 
and  not  the  Paracelsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine  se^ 
parations :  and  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs,  that  go 
full  all  the  parts  together;  and  not  these  strange  points 
of  accord  and  discord.  This  I  write  not,  I  assureyour 
honour^  officiously  ;  except  it  be  according  to  Tully-s 
Offices;  that  is,  honestly  and  morally.  For  ^though^ 
1  thank  God,  1  account,  upon  the  proceeding,  in  the 
queen's  service,  or  not  proceeding,  both  ways;  and 
therefore  neither  mean  to  fawn  nor  retire ;  yet  I  natu- 
rally desire  good  opinion  with  any  person  which  for 
fortune  or  spirit  is  to  be  regarded :  much  more  with  a 
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secretary  of  the  queen's,  and  a  cousin-german,  and  one 
with  whom  I  have  ever  thought  myself  to  have  some 
sympathy  of  nature,  though  accidents  have  not  suf- 
fered it  to  appear.  Thus  not  doubting  of  your  honour- 
able interpretation  and  usage  of  that  I  have  written, 
I  commend  you  to  the  divine  preservation. 

From  €hray*8  Inn. 

lUwky's  XLL  To  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 

Boittcite- 

^  SIR, 

Your  honour  knoweth,  my  manner  is,  though  it 
be  not  the  wisest  way,  yet  taking  it  for  the  honestest, 
to  do  as  Alexander  did  by  his  physician,  in  drinking 
the  medicine,  and  delivering  the  advertisement  of  sus- 

ficion :  so  I  trust  on,  and  yet  do  not  smother  what 
hear.  I  do  assure  you,  Sir,  that  by  a  wise  friend 
of  mine,  and  not  factious  towards  your  honour,  I  was 
told  witii  asseveration,  that  your  honour  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Coventry  for  two  thousand  angels :  and  that 
you  wrought  in  a  contrary  spirit  to  my  lord  your 
&ther.  And  he  said  farther,  that  from  your  servants, 
from  your  lady,  from  some  counsellors  that  have  ob- 
served you  in  my  business,  he  knew  you  wrought 
underhand  with  me :  the  truth  of  which  tale  I  do  not 
believe.  You  know  the  event  will  shew,  and  God 
will  right.  But  as  I  reject  this  report,  though  the 
strangeness  of  my  case  might  make  me  credulous,  so 
I  admit  a  conceit,  that  the  last  messenger  my  lord 
and  yourself  used,  dealt  ill  with  your  honours :  and 
that  word,  speculation,  which  was  in  the  queen's 
mouth,  rebounded  from  him  as  a  commendation :  for 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  those  little  arts.  Therefore,  I  pray, 
trust  not  him  again  in  my  matter.  This  was  much 
to  write ;  but  I  think  my  fortune  will  set  me  at  liberty, 
who  am  weary  of  asserviling  myself  to  every  man's 
charity.    Thus  I,  etc. 
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XLII.    To  FOULK   GrEVIL.  lUwIej'f 

Resiucit»- 
SlRy  tio. 

I  UNDERSTAND  of  youF  pains  to  have  visited  me,  for 
which  I  thank  you.  My  matter  is  an  endless  question. 
I  assure  you  I  had  said,  Requiesce,  anima  mea :  but  I 
now  am  otherwise  put  to  my  psalter;  Nolite  conjidere. 
I  dare  go  no  farther.  Her  majesty  had,  by  set  speech, 
more  than  once  assured  me  of  her  intention  to  call  me 
to  her  service;  which  I  could  not  understand  but  of 
the  place  I  had  been  named  to.  And  now,  whether 
invidus  homo  hoc  fecit;  or  whether  my  matter  must  be 
an  appendix  to  my  lord  of  Essex'  suit ;  or  whether  her 
majesty,  pretending  to  prove  my  ability,  meanethbut 
to  take  advantage  of  some  errors,  which  like  enough, 
at  one  time  or  other,  I  may  commit;  or  what  it  is;  but 
her  majesty  is  not  ready  to  dispatch  it.  And  what 
though  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  my  lord  of  Essex, 
and  yourself,  and  others,  think  my  case  without  doubt, 
yet  in  the  mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand 
so,  that  whatsoever  service  I  do  her  majesty,  it 
shall  be  thought  but  to  be  servitum  viscatum,  hme- 
twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself;  and  so  I  shall  have 
envy,  not  thanks.  This  is  a  course  to  quench  all 
good  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  every  man's  nature; 
which  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  majesty's  service 
in  the  end.  I  have  been  like  a  piece  of  stuflF  be- 
spoken in  the  shop ;  and  if  her  majesty  will  not  take 
ine,  it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels  will  be  more 
gainful.  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you,  like  a  child  follow- 
ing a  bird,  which  when  he  is  nearest  flieth  away,  and 
lighteth  a  little  before,  and  then  the  child  after  it  again, 
and  so  in  infinitum;  I  am  weary  of  it,  as  also  of  weary -^ 
ing  my  good  friends  :  of  whom  nevertheless,  I  hone  in 
one  course  or  other  gratefully  to  deserve.  Ana  so, 
not  forgetting  your  business,  I  leave  to  trouble  you 
with  this  idle  letter,  being  hut  justa  et  moderata  que- 
rimonia:  for  indeed  I  do  confess,  primus  amor  wiH 
not  easil}'  be  cast  off.  And  thus  again  I  commend 
me  to  you. 

VOL.  v.  » 
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wfej^  XLIII.  To  my  Lord  of  Essex. 

^  It  may  please  your  good  Lordshipy 

I  AM  very  sorry  her  majesty  should  take  my  motion 
to  travel  in  oflFence.  But  surely  under  our  majesty's 
royal  correction,  it  is  such  an  offence  as  it  should  be 
an  offence  to  the  sun,  when  a  man,  to  avoid  the  scorch- 
ing heat  thereof,  flyeth  into  the  shade.  And  your 
lonlship  may  easily  think,  that  having  now  these 
twenty  years  for  so  long  it  is,  and  more,  since  I  went 
with  Sir  {a)  Amyas  Paulet  into  France,  from  her  ma- 
jesty's royal  hand,  made  her  majesty's  service  the 
scope  of  my  life;  I  shall  never  find  a  greater  grief  than 
this,  relinquere  amorem  primum.  But  since,  principia 
actionum  sunt  tanium  in  nostra  potestate,  I  hope  her 
majesty  of  her  clemency,  yea  and  justice,  will  pardon 
me»  and  not  force  me  to  pine  here  with  melancholy. 
For  though  mine  heart  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  will  be 
sore ;  so  as  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  to  look  abroad  : 
and  if  I  should  otherwise  be  affected,  her  majesty  in 
her  wisdom  will  but  think  me  an  impudent  man,  that 
would  face  out  a  disgrace.  Therefore  as  I  have  ever 
found  you  my  good  lord  and  true  friend,  so  I  pray 
open  the  matter  so  to  her  majesty,  as  she  may  discern 
the  necessity  of  it  without  adding  hard  conceit  to  her 
rejection;  of  which  I  am  sure,  the  latter  I  never  de- 
serve,    Thus^  etc. 

n)id.XUt^.  To  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  at  his  being  in 

France. 

It  may  please  your  honouralle  Lordship^ 

I  KNOW  you  will  pardon  this  my  observance,  in  writ- 
ing to  you,  empty  of  matter,  but  of  the  fulness  of  my 
love.  I  am  sorry  that  as  your  time  of  absence  is  pro- 
longed, above  that  was  esteemed  at  your  lordship's 
setting  forth ;  so  now,  upon  this  last  advertisement  re- 
ceived from  you,  there  groweth  an  opinion  amongst 
better  than  the  vulgar,  that  the  difficulties  also  of 

(a)  This  letter  was  therefore  wrote  about  the  year  1598. 
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your  negotiation  are  increased.  But  because  I  know 
the  gravity  of  your  nature  to  be  not  to  hope  lightly, 
it  maketh  me  to  despair  the  less.  For  you  are  natus 
ad  ardua:  and  the  indisposition  of  the  subject  may 
honour  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Sure  I  am,  judgment 
and  diligence  shall  not  want  in  your  lordship's  self: 
but  this  was  not  to  my  purpose;  being  only  to  signify 
unto  your  lordship  my  continual  and  incessant  love 
towards  you,  thirsting  after  your  return,  for  many 
respects.  So  I  commend  you  ever  to  the  good  pre- 
servation of  the  divine  Majesty. 

At  your  honour's  commandment  ever  and  particu- 
larly. 

Gray's  Inn,  1698. 

XLV.  To  Sir  Robert  C£cil«  luwiey'i 

Rerascit 

My  singular  good  Lord,  *»<>. 

^H£  argument  of  my  letters  to  your  lordship  rather 
increaseth  than  spendeth;  it  bemg  only  the  desire  I 
Jiiave  to  salute  you ;  which  by  your  absence  is  more 
augmented  than  abated.  For  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  occurrences,  either  of  Scottish  brags,  or  Irish 
plaints,  or  Spanish  ruffling,  or  Low  Country  states, 
were,  besides  t|iat  it  is  alienum  quiddam  from  mine  own 
humour,  to  forget  to  whom  I  write ;  save  that  you, 
that  know  true  advertisements,  sometimes  desire  and 
delight  to  hear  common  reports,  as  we  that  know  but 
common  reports  desire  to  hear  the  truth.  But  to 
leave  such  as  write  to  your  fortunes,  I  write  to  your- 
self, in  regard  of  my  love  to  you ;  you  being  as  near 
to  me  in  heart's  blood,  as  in  blood  of  descent,  (a)  This 
day  I  had  the  contentment  to  see  your  father,  upon 
occasion  :  and  methought  his  lordsnip's  countenance 
was  not  decayed,  nor  his  cough  vehement ;  but  his 
voice  was  as  fiunt  all  the  while  as  at  first.  Thus  wish- 
ing your  lordship  a  happy  and  speedy  return,  I  com- 
mend you  to  the  divine  Majesty. 

(a)  This  seems  to  be  written  1598,  the  time  of  Lord  Burg^^fs 
last  sickness. 

a  2 
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riej'i  XLVL  A  Letter  of  advice  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  Irish 
causes,  when  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  was  in 
France.     1598. 

Mjf  singular  good  Lord^ 

I  DO  write,  because  I  had  no  time  fully  to  express  my 
conceit  to  your  lordship  touching  Irish  affairs,  con- 
sidering them  as  they  may  concern  your  lordship ; 
knowing  that  you  will  consider  them  as  they  may  con- 
cern the  state.   That  it  is  one  of  the  aptest  particulars 
that  hath  come,  or  can  come  upon  the  state  for  your 
lordship  to  purchase  honour  upon,  I  am  moved  to 
think  for  three  reasons :  Because  it  is  ingenerate,  in 
your  house,  in  respect  of  my  lord  your  father  s  noble 
attempts :  because  of  all  the  actions  of  state  on  foot  at 
this  time,  the  labour  resteth  most  in  that  particular : 
and  because  the  world  will  make  a  kind  of  comparison, 
between  those  that  set  it  out  of  frame  and  those  that 
bring  it  into  frame :  which  kind  of  honour  giveth  the 
quickest  kind  of  reflection.     The  transferring  this 
honour  upon  yourself  consisteth  in  two  points  :  the 
one,  if  the  principal  person  employed  come  in  by  you 
and  depend  upon  you ;  the  other,  if  your  lordship  de- 
clare yourself  and  profess  to  undertake  a  care  of  that 
kingdom.     For  the  persons,  it  falleth  out  well  that 
your  lordship  hath  had  no  interest  in  the  persons  of 
imputation :  for  neither  Sir  William  Fitz-williams,  nor 
Sir  John  Norrice,  was  yours.     Sir  William  Russel 
was  conceived  yours,  but  was  curbed.     Sir  Coniers 
Clifford,  as  I  conceive  it,  dependeth  on  you,  who  is 
said  to  do  well.   And  if  my  lord  of  Ormond,  in  the  in- 
terim, doth  accommodate  things  well,  as  it  is  said  he 
doth,  I  take  it  he  hath  always  had  good  understand- 
ing with  your  lordship  :  so  as  all  things  hitherto  are 
not  only  whole  and  entire,  but  of  favourable  aspect 
towards  your  lordship,  if  hereafter  you  choose  well : 
wherein  in  your  wisdom  you  will  remember  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  choice  of  the  persons,  as  you  shall 
think  the  affairs  to  incline  to  composition  or  to  war. 
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Concerning  the  care  of  business,  the  general  and  po*' 
pular  conceit  hath  been,  that  Irish  causes  have  been 
much  neglected ;  whereby  the  very  reputation  of  bet- 
ter care  will  put  life  into  them.  And  I  am  sure  her 
majesty,  and  my  lords  of  the  council,  do  not  think 
their  care  dissolved  when  they  have  chosen  whom  to 
employ:  but  that  they  will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  state, 
and  not  leave  the  main  point  to  discretion.  Then  if  a 
resolution  be  taken,  a  consultation  must  proceed;  and 
the  consultation  must  be  governed  upon  information 
to  be  had  from  such  as  know  the  place,  and  matters 
in  fact :  and  in  taking  of  information  I  have  always 
noted  there  is  a  skill  and  a  wisdom.  But  for  a  begins 
ning  and  a  key  to  that  which  shall  follow,  it  were 
good  your  lordship  would  have  some  large  and  serious 
conference  with  Sir  William  Russel,  Sir  Richard  Bing- 
ham, the  earl  of  Thomond,  and  Mr.  Wilbraham ;  to 
know  their  relation  of  the  past ;  their  opinion  of  the 
present ;  and  their  advice  for  the  future.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  much  more  would  be  had  of  them,  if  your 
lordship  shall  be  pleased  severally  to  confer ;  not  obi^ 
ter,  but  expressly  upon  some  caveat  given  them  to 
think  of  it  before ;  for  bene  docet  qui  prudenter  inter* 
rogat. 

For  the  points  of  apposing  them,  I  am  too  much  a 
stranger  to  the  business  to  deduce  them ;  but  in  a 
general  topic,  methinks  the  pertinent  interrogations 
must  be ;  either  of  the  possibility  and  means  of  ac- 
cord ;  or  of  the  nature  of  the  war ;  or  of  the  reforma* 
tion  of  abuses ;  or  of  the  joining  of  practice  with  force 
in  the  disunion  of  the  rebels.  If  your  lordship  doubt 
to  put  your  sickle  into  another's  harvest,  yet  consider 
you  have  these  advantages ;  first,  time  brings  it  to  you 
in  Mr.  Secretary's  absence :  next,  vis  unita  foiHior: 
thirdly,  the  business  being  mixt  with  matters  of  war, 
it  is  fittest  for  you :  and  lastly,  I  know  your  lordship 
will  carry  it  with  that  modesty  and  respect  towards 
aged  dignity,  and  that  good  correspondence  towards 
my  dear  kinsman  and  your  good  friend  now  abroad^ 
as  no  inconvenience  may  grow  that  way. 

"Dius  have  I  played  the  ignorant  statesman ;  which 
I  do  to  nobody  but  your  lordship :  except  I  do  it  tA 
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the  queen  sometimes  when  she  trains  me  on.  But 
your  lordship  will  accept  my  duty  and  good  meaning, 
and  secure  me  touching  the  privateness  of  that  I  write. 

rie:j*i    XLVII.  A  Letter  of  advice  to  the  Earl  of 
'^**"       Essex,  upon  the  first  treaty  with  Tyrone 

1598,  before  the  earl  was  nominated  for  the 

charge  of  Ireland. 

My  very  good  Lordj 

Concerning  the  advertisements,  which  your  lord- 
ship imparted  to  me,  touching  the  state  of  Ireland,  I 
hold  them  to  he  no  more  certain  to  make  judgment 
upon,  than  a  patient's  water  to  a  physician :  there- 
fore for  me  upon  one  water  to  make  a  judgment, 
were  indeed  l&e  a  foolish  bold  mountebank,  or  Dr. 
Birket :  yet  for  willing  duty's  sake,  I  will  set  down 
to  your  lordship  what  opinion  sprang  in  my  mind 
upon  that  I  read. 

The  letter  from  the  council  there,  leaning  to  mis- 
trust and  dissuade  the  treaty,  I  do  not  much  rely  on 
for  three  causes.  First,  because  it  is  always  the  grace, 
and  the  safety  from  blame,  of  such  a  council  to  err  in 
caution :  whereunto  add,  that  it  may  be,  they,  or  some 
of  them,  are  not  without  envy  towards  Uie  person  who 
is  used  in  treating  the  accord.  Next,  because  the  time 
of  this  treaty  hadi  no  shew  of  dissimulation ;  for  that 
Tyrone  is  now  in  no  straits :  but  he  is  more  like  a 
gamester  that  will  give  over  because  he  is  a  winner, 
than  because  he  hath  no  more  money  in  his  purse. 
Lastly,  I  do  not  see  but  those  articles, whereupon  they 
ground  their  suspicion,  may  as  well  proceed  out  of 
fear,  as  out  of  falsehood.  For  the  retaining  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Vraights,  the  protracting  the  admis- 
sion of  a  sheriff,  the  refusing  to  give  his  son  for  an  hos- 
tage, the  holding  off  from  present  repair  to  Dublin,  the 
refusing  to  go  presently  to  accord,  without  including 
OdoneU,  and  other  his  associates,  may  very  well  come 
of  an  apprehension  in  case  he  should  receive  hard 
measure ;  and  not  out  of  treachery :  so  as  if  the  great 
person  you  write  of  be  fisdthful,  and  that  you  have  not 
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heard  some  present  intelligence  of  present  succours 
from  Spain,  for  the  expectation  whereof  Tyrone  would 
win  time,  I  see  no  deep  cause  of  distrusting  this  course 
of  treaty,  if  the  main  conditions  may  be  good.  For  her 
majesty  seemeth  to  me  to  be  a  winner  thereby  three 
ways :  first,  her  purse  shall  have  some  rest :  next,  it 
will  divert  the  foreign  designs  upon  the  place :  thirdly, 
though  her  majesty  be  like  for  a  time  to  govern  but 
precario  in  the  north,  and  be  not,  as  to  a  true  com- 
mand, in  better  state  there  than  before ;  yet,  besides 
the  two  respects  of  ease  of  charge,  and  advantage  of 
opinion  abroad,  before  mentioned,  she  shall  have  time 
to  use  her  princdy  policy  in  two  points  to  weakea 
them :  the  one,  by  division  and  the  disunion  of  the 
heads;  the  other,  by  recovering  and  winning  the 
people  from  them  by  justice:  which  of  all  other 
courses  is  the  best. 

Now  for  the  Athenian  question:  you  discourse 
well ;  Quid  igitur  agendum  est  ?  I  will  shoot  my  fool's 
bolt,  since  you  will  have  it  so.  The  earl  of  Ormond 
to  be  encouraged  and  comforted.  Above  all  things, 
the  garrisons  to  be  instantly  provided  for.  For  oppor- 
tunity roaketh  a  thief:  and  if  he  should  mean  never  so 
well  now,  yet  such  an  advantage  as  the  breaking  of 
her  majesty's  garrisons  might  tempt  a  true  man. 

And  because  he  may  as  well  waver  upon  his  own 
inconstancy  as  upon  occasion,  and  wanton  variable- 
ness is  never  restrained  but  by  fear,  I  hold  it  neces- 
sary to  be  menaced  with  a  strong  war :  not  by  words, 
but  by  musters  and  preparations  of  forces  here,  in 
case  the  accord  proceed  not:  but  none  to  be  sent 
over,  lest  it  disturb  the  treaty,  and  make  him  look  to 
be  over-run  as  soon  as  he  hath  laid  away  arms.  And, 
but  that  your  lordship  is  too  easy  to  pass  in  such 
cases  from  dissimulation  to  verity,  I  think,  if  your 
lordship  lent  your  reputation  in  this  case ;  that  is,  to 
pretend,  that  if  peace  go  not  on,  and  the  queen  mean 
to  make,  not  a  defensive  war  as  in  times  past,  but  a 
full  re-conquest  of  those  parts  of  the  country,  you 
would  accept  the  charge ;  I  think  it  would  help  to 
settle  Tyrone  in  his  seeking  accordy  and  win  yfjfx  ft 
great  deal  of  honour  gratis. 
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And  that  which  most  properly  concerns  this  ac- 
tion»  if  it  prqve  a  peace,  I  think  her  majesty  sha  Udo 
well  to  cure  the  root  of  the  disease ;  and  to  profess, 
by  a  commission  of  peaceable  men,  chiefly  of  respect 
and  countenance,  reformation  of  abuses,  extortions, 
and  injustices  there;  and  to  plant  a  stronger  and 
surer  government  than  heretofore,  for  the  ease  and 
protection  of  the  subject.  For  the  removing  of  the 
sword  or  government  in  arms  from  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  or  the  sending  of  the  deputy,  which  will 
eclipse  it,  if  peace  follow,  I  think  it  unseasonable. 

Leustly,  I  hold  still  my  opinion,  both  for  your  better 
information,  and  the  fuller  declaration  of  your  care, 
in  meddling  in  this  urgent  and  meriting  service,  that 
your  lordship  have  a  set  conference  with  the  persons 

ej*!    XLVIII.  A  Letter  of  advice  to  my  Lord  of 
■^'       Essex,  immediately  before  his  going  into 
Ireland.     1599. 

My  singular  good  Lordy 
(a)  Your  late  note  of  my  silence  in  your  occasions 
hath  made  me  set  down  these  few  wandering  lines,  as 
one  that  would  say  somewhat,  and  can  say  nothing, 
touching  your  lordship's  intended  charge  for  Ireland  : 
which  my  endeavour  I  know  your  lordship  will  ac- 
cept graciously  and  well ;  whether  your  lordship 
take  it  by  the  handle  of  the  occasion  ministered  from 
yourself,  or  of  the  affection  from  which  it  proceeds. 
Your  lordship  is  designed  to  a  service  of  great  merit 
and  great  peril ;  and  as  the  greatness  of  the  peril  must 
needs  include  a  like  proportion  of  merit ;  so  the  great- 
ness of  the  merit  may  include  no  small  consequence  of 
peril,  if  it  be  not  temperately  governed.  For  all  immo- 
derate success  extinguisheth  merit,  and  stirreth  up 
distaste  and  envy ;  the  assured  forerunners  of  whole 
charges  of  peril.  But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some 

(«)  Our  author  observes,  "  I  was  not  called  or  advised  with  some 
year  and  a  half  before  his  lordship's  [namely,  the  earl  of  Essex's] 
gm^  into  Ireland,''  which  explains  this  passage.     Apology,  Vol. 

ni.  p.  217. 
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good  spirit  leading  my  pen  to  presage  to  your  lord- 
ship success ;  wherein,  it  is  true,  I  am  not  without 
my  oracles  and  divinations ;  none  of  them  supersti- 
tious, and  yet  not  all  natural.  For  first,  looking  into 
the  course  of  God's  providence  in  things  now  depend- 
ing, and  calling  to  consideration,  how  great  things 
God  hath  done  by  her  majesty  and  for  her ;  I  collect 
he  hath  disposed  of  this  great  defection  in  Ireland, 
thereby  to  give  an  urgent  occasion  to  the  reduction  of 
that  whole  kingdom;  as  upon  the  rebellion  of  Desmond 
there  ensued  the  reduction  of  that  whole  province. 

Next,  your  lordship  goeth  against  three  of  the  un- 
luckiest  vices  of  all  others,  disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and 
insolency ;  which  three  offences,  in  all  examples,  have 
seldom  their  doom  adjourned  to  the  world  to  come. 
Lastly,  he  that  shall  have  had  the  honour  to  know 
your  lordship  inwardly,  as  I  have  had,  shall  find  bona 
edia,  whereby  he  may  better  ground  a  divination  of 
good,  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  sacrifice.     But 
that  part  I  leave ;  for  it  is  fit  for  others  to  be  confident 
upon  you,  and  you  to  be  confident  upon  the  cause : 
the  goodness  ana  justice  whereof  is  such  as  can  hardly 
be  matched  in  any  example ;  it  being  no  ambitious 
war  against  foreigners,  but  a  recovery  of  subjects ; 
and  that  after  lenity  of  conditions  often  tried;  and  a 
recovery  of  them  not  only  to  obedience,,  but  to  hu- 
manity and  policy,  from  more  than  Indian  barbarism. 
There  is  yet  another  kind  of  divination,  familiar  to 
matters  of  state ;  being  that  which  Demosthenes  so 
often  relied  upon  in  his  time ;  when  he  said.  That 
which  for  the  time  past  is  worst  of  all,  is  for  the  time 
to  come  the  best :  which  is,  that  things  go  ill,  not  by 
accident,  but  by  errors ;  wherein,  if  your  lordship  have 
been  heretofore  an  awaking  censor,  yet  you  must  look 
for  no  other  now,  but  Mediae^  cura  teipsum :  and  though 
you  shall  not  be  the  happy  physician  that  cometh  in 
the  declination  of  the  disease :  yet  you  embrace  that 
condition  which  many  noble  spirits  have  accepted  for 
advantage ;  which  is,  that  you  go  upon  the  greater 
peril  of  your  fortune,  and  the  less  of  your  reputation ; 
and  so  the  honour  countervaileth  the  adventure^  of 
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which  honour  your  lordship  is  in  do  small  possession^ 
when  that  her  majesty,  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
judicious  princes  in  discerning  of  spirits  that  ever  go- 
verned, hath  made  choice  of  you,  merely  out  of  her 
royal  judgment ;  her  affection  inclining  rather  to  con- 
tinue your  attendance,  into  whose  hand,  and  trust, 
to  put  the  command  and  conduct  of  so  great  forces  ; 
the  gathering  the  fruit  of  so  great  charge  ;  the  exe- 
cution of  so  many  counsels ;  the  redeeming  of  the 
defaults  of  so  many  former  governors ;  the  clearing 
of  the  glory  of  her  so  many  happy  years'  reign,  only 
in  this  part  eclipsed.  Nay  farther,  how  far  forth  the 
peril  of  that  state  is  interlaced  with  the  peril  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  therefore  how  great  the  honour  is,  to  keep 
and  defend  the  approaches  or  avenues  of  this  king- 
dom, I  hear  many  discourse ;  and  there  is  a  great 
difference,  whether  the  tortoise  gathereth  herself 
within  her  shell  hurt  or  unhurt. 

And  if  any  man  be  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  the  service,  being 
but  a  rebel  and  a  savage,  1  differ  from  him ;  for  I  see 
the  justest  triumphs  that  the  Romans  in  their  great- 
ness did  obtain,  and  that  whereof  the  emperors  in 
their  stiles  took  addition  and  denomination,  were  of 
such  an  enemy  as  this ;  that  is  people  barbarous,  and 
not  reduced  to  civihty,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless 
liberty,  and  prodigal  of  life,  hardened  in  body,  forti- 
fied in  woods  and  bogs,  and  placing  both  justice  and 
felicity  in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords ;  such  were 
the  Germans  and  ancient  Britons,  and  divers  others. 
Upon  which  kind  of  people,  whether  the  victory  were 
a  conquest,  or  a  reconquest  upon  a  rebellion  or  a  re- 
volt, it  made  no  difference,  that  ever  I  could  find,  in 
honour.  And  therefore  it  is  not  the  enriching  preda- 
tory war  that  hath  the  pre-eminence  in  honour,  else 
should  it  be  more  honour  to  bring  in  a  carrack  of  rich 
burden,  than  one  of  the  twelve  Spanish  apostles.  But 
then  this  nature  of  people  doth  yield  a  higher  point 
of  honour,  considered  in  truth,  and  substance,  than 
any  war  can  yield  which  should  be  achieved  against 
a  civil  enemy;  if  the  end  may  h^pacisque  imponere 
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morem^  to  replant  and  refound  the  policy  of  that  na- 
tion ;  to  which  nothing  is  wanting,  but  a  just  and 
civil  government ;  which  design,  as  it  doth  descend 
unto  you  from  your  noble  father,  who  lost  his  life  in 
that  action,  though  he  paid  tribute  to  nature,  and  not 
to  fortune ;  so  I  hope  your  lordship  shall  be  as  fatal 
a  captain  to  this  war,  as  Africanus  was  to  the  war  of 
Carthage^  after  that  both  his  uncle  and  father  had 
lost  their  lives  in  Spain  in  the  same  war.    Now  al- 
though it  be  true,  that  these  things  which  I  write, 
being  but  representations  unto  your  lordship  of  the 
honour  and  appearance  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, be  not  much  to  the  purpose  of  any  advice ;  yet 
it  is  that  which  is  left  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war, 
and  ignorant  in  the  particulars  of  estate.   For  a  man 
may,  by  the  eye,  set  up  the  white  in  the  midst  of  the 
butt,  though  he  be  no  archer.   Therefore  I  will  only 
add  this  wish,  according  to  the  English  phrase,  which 
termeth  a  well-willing  advice,  a  wish ;  that  your  lord- 
ship in  this  whole  action,  looking  forward,  would  set 
down  this  position ;  That  merit  is  worthier  than  fame ; 
and  looking  back  hither  would  remember  this  text, 
That  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.  For  designing 
to  fame  and  glory  may  make  your  lordship  in  the  ad- 
venture of  your  person  to  be  valiant  as  a^private  see- 
dier, rather  than  as  a  general :  it  may  make  you  in 
your  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious  than  dis- 
ciplinary :  it  may  make  you  press  action,  in  respect 
of  the  great  expectation  conceived,  rather  hastily  than 
seasonably  and  safely :  it  may  make  you  seek  rather 
to  achieve  the  war  by  force,  than  by  intermixture  of 
practice :  it  may  make  you,  if  God  shall  send  pros- 
perous beginnings,  rather  seek  the  fruition  of  that  ho- 
nour, than  the  perfection  of  the  work  in  hand.    And 
for  the  other  point  that  is  the  proceeding,  like  a  good 
Protestant,  upon  express  warrant,  and  not  upon  gpod 
intention,  your  lordship  in  your  wisdom  kno weth  that 
as  it  is  most  fit  for  you  to  desire  convenient  liberty  of 
instructions,  so  it  is  no  less  fit  for  you  to  observe  the 
due  limits  of  them ;  remembering  that  the  exceeding 
of  theoi  may  not  only  procure,  in  case  of  advwse  ac- 
cident, a  dangerous  aisavow ;  but  also^  isv  cm^  ^^ 
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prosperous  success,  be  subject  to  interpretation,  as 
if  all  were  not  referred  to  the  right  end. 

Thus  have  I  presumed  to  write  these  few  lines  to 
your  lordship,  in  methodo  ignorantue  ;  which  is,  when 
a  man  speaketh  of  any  subject,  not  according  to  the 
parts  of  the  matter,  but  according  to  the  model  of 
his  own  knowledge ;  and  most  humbly  desire  your 
lordship  that  the  weakness  thereof  may  be  supplied 
in  your  lordship  by  a  benign  acceptation,  as  it  is  ia 
me  by  my  best  wishing. 

XLIX-  To  my  Lord  of  Essex. 

My  Lord, 
CoN'CBiviNG  that  your  lordship  came  now  up  in 
the  person  of  a  good  servant  to  see  your  sovereign 
mistress ;  which  kind  of  compliments  are  many  times 
instar  magnorum  meritorum;  and  therefore  that  it 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you  :  I  have  committed 
to  this  poor  paper  the  humble  salutations  of  him  that 
is  more  yours  than  any  man's ;  and  more  yours  than 
any  man.  To  these  salutations  I  add  a  due  and  joy- 
ful gratulation,  confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your 
last  conference  with  me  before  your  journey,  spake 
not  in  vain,  God  making  it  good  ;  that  you  trusted, 
we  should  say,  Quis  putasset  ?  Which,  as  it  is  found 
true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  I  wish  you  do  not  find  an- 
other Quis  putasset  ?  in  the  manner  of  taking  this  so 
great  a  service.  But  I  hope  it  is,  as  he  said,  Nubecula 
est  J  cito  transiblt :  and  that  your  lordship's  wisdom, 
and  obsequious  circumspection,  and  patience,  will 
turn  all  to  the  best.  So  referring  all  to  some  time 
that  I  may  attend  you,  I  commit  you  to  God  s  best 
preservation. 

L.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  offer 
of  his  service  when  he  was  first  enlarged  to 
Essex  House. 

My  Lord, 
No  man  can  expound  my  doings  better  than  your 
lordship^  which  makes  me  need  to  say  the  less ;  only  I 
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humbly  pray  you  to  believe,  that  I  aspire  to  the  con- 
science and  commendation  of  hontis  civis^  and  bontis 
vir;  and  that  though  I  love  some  things  better,  I  con- 
fess, than  I  love  your  lordship,  yet  I  love  few  persons 
better ;  both  for  gratitude's  sake,  and  for  your  virtues, 
which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident;  of  which  my  good 
aflfection  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  assure  your- 
self; and  of  all  the  true  effect  and  offices  1  can  yield. 
For  as  I  was  ever  sorry  your  lordship  should  fly  with 
waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's  fortune,  so  for  the 
growing  up  of  your  own  feathers,  be  they  ostrich's  or 
other  kind,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad.  And  this  is 
the  axle-tree  whereon  I  have  turned  and  shall  turn. 
Which  having  already  signified  to  you  by  some  near 
mean,  having  so  fit  a  messenger  for  mine  own  letter, 
I  thought  good  also  to  redouble  by  writing.  And  so 
I  commend  you  to  God's  protection.  From  Gray's 
Inn  this  («)  9th  day  of  July,  1600. 

LI.  An  Answer  of  my  Lord  of  Essex,  to  theRawiej;> 
preceding  Letter  of  Mr.  Bacon.  u^'"*^'" 

Mr,  Bacon, 

I  CAN  neither  expound  nor  censure  your  late  ac- 
tions ;  being  ignorant  of  all  of  them  save  one ;  and 
having  directed  my  sight  inward  only  to  examine  my- 
self. You  do  pray  me  to  believe,  that  you  only  aspire 
to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of  bonus  civis, 
and  bonus  vir;  and  I  do  faithfully  assure  you,  that 
while  that  is  your  ambition,  though  your  course  be 
active,  and  mind  contemplative,  yet  we  shall  both 
convetiire  in  eodem  tertio ;  and  convenire  inter  nosipsos. 
Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offer  of  good  offices, 
are  welcome  to  me ;  for  answer  to  them  I  will  say 
but  this ;  that  you  have  believed  I  have  been  kind  to 
you,  and  you  may  believe  that  I  cannot  be  other, 
either  upon  humour  or  mine  own  election.  I  am  a 
stranger  to  all  poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  should  say 
somewhat  of  your  poetical  example.  But  this  I  must 
«Ly,  that  I  never  flew  with  other  wings  than  desire  to 

(a)  19  Jul.  Cab. 
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merit,  and  confidence  in  my  sovereign's  favour ;  and 
when  one  of  these  wings  flailed  me,  I  would  light  no 
where  but  at  my  sovereign's  feet,  though  she  suffered 
me  to  be  bruised  with  my  fall.  And  till  her  majesty, 
that  knows  I  was  never  bird  of  prey,  finds  it  to  agree 
with  her  will  and  her  service  that  my  wings  should 
be  imped  again,  I  have  committed  myself  to  the  mue. 
No  power  but  my  God's,  and  my  sovereign's,  can 
alter  this  resolution  of 

Your  retired  friend^ 

.Essex. 

LII.  To  my  Lord  of  Essex. 

My  Lord^ 

I  AM  glad  your  lordship  hath  plunged  out  of  your 
own  business:  wherein  I  must  commend  your  lord- 
ship, as  Xenophon  commended  the  state  of  his  coun- 
try, which  was  this,  that  having  chosen  the  worst  form 
01  government  of  all  others,  they  governed  the  best 
in  that  kind.  Hoc  pace  et  venia  tua,  according  to  my 
charter.  Now,  as  your  lordship  is  my  witness  that  I 
would  not  trouble  you  whilst  your  own  cause  was  in 
hand,  though  that  I  know,  that  the  farther  from  the 
term,  the  better  the  time  was  to  deal  for  me,  so  that 
being  concluded,  I  presume  I  shall  be  one  of  your  next 
cares.  And  having  communicated  with  my  brother 
of  some  course,  either  to  perfect  the  first,  or  to  make 
me  some  other  me ;  or  rather,  by  seeming  to  make 
me  some  other  way  to  perfect  the  first ;  wherewith 
he  agreed  to  acquaint  your  lordship ;  I  am  desirous, 
for  mine  own  better  satisfaction,  to  speak  with  your 
lordship  myself:  which  I  had  rather  were  somewhere 
dse  than  at  court ;  and  as  soon  as  your  lordship  will 
assign  me  to  wait  on  you.    And  so  in,  etc. 

Ibid.  LIII.  To  ray  Lord  of  Essex. 

It  may  please  your  Lordship^ 

That  your  lordship  is  in  statu  quo  prius,  no  man 
taketh  greater  gladness  than  I  do;  the  rather,  because 
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I  assure  myself  that  of  your  eclipses,  as  this  hath  beoi 
the  longest,  it  shall  be  the  least ;  as  the  comical  poet 
saith,  ♦  Neque  illam  tu  satis  noveraSj  neque  U  ilia ;  * 
hacque  Jitj  ubi  non  vere  vivitur.  For  if  1  may  be  so 
bold  as  to  say  what  I  thinks  I  believe  neither  your 
lordship  looked  to  have  found  her  majesty  in  all  points 
as  you  have  done,  neither  her  majesty  per  case  looked 
to  have  found  your  lordship  as  she  bath  done.  And 
therefore  I  hope  uponthis  experience  may  grow  more 
perfect  knowledge,  and  upon  knowledge  more  true 
consent;  which  I,  for  ray  part,  do  infinitely  wish,  as 
accounting  these  accidents  to  be  like  the  fish  Remora ; 
which  though  it  be  not  great,  yet  hath  it  a  hidden 
property  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  And  there- 
fore, as  bearing  unto  your  lordship,  after  her  majesty, 
of  all  public  persons,  the  second  duty,  I  could  not  but 
signify  unto  you  my  affectionate  gratulation.  And  so 
I  commend  your  good  lordship  to  the  best  preserva- 
tion of  the  divine  Majesty. 

From  Gray's  Inn. 

LIV.  To  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  luwk/i 

Rcsnscit 

It  may  please  your  good  Honour ,  tio. 

I  AM  apt  enough  to  contemn  fnendcKia  famcB^  yet  it 
is  with  this  distinction,  as  fame  walks  among  inferiors, 
and  not  as  it  hath  entrance  into  some  ears.  And  yet 
nevertheless,  in  that  kind  also  I  intend  to  avoid  a  sus- 
picious silence,  but  not  to  make  any  base  apology.  It 
IS  blown  about  the  town,  thW  T  should  give  opinion 
touching  my  lord  of  Essex'  cause ;  first,  that  it  was  a 
prtemumre  ;  and  now  last,  that  it  reached  to  high  trea- 
son ;  and  this  opinion  should  be  given  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  of  Mr. 
Attorney-general.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  whatsoever 
opinion  my  head  serveth  me  to  deliver  to  her  iftajesty, 
being  asked,  my  heart  serveth  me  to  maintain,  the 
same  honest  dnty  directing  me  and  assisting  me.  But 
the  utter  untruth  of  this  report  God  and  the  queen 
can  witness ;  and  the  improbability  of  it,  every  man 
that  hath  wit,  more  or  less,  can  conceive.  The  root  of 
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this  I  discern  to  be  not  so  much  a  light  and  humourous 
envy  at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  which  of  her 
majesty's  grace  being  begun  in  my  first  years,  I  would 
be  sorry  she  should  estrange  in  my  last  years ;  for  so 
I  account  them,  reckoning  by  health  not  by  age,  as 
a  deep  malice  to  your  honourable  self;  upon  whom, 
by  me,  through  neamess^^hey  think  to  make  some 
aspersion.  But  as  I  know  no  remedy  against  libels 
and  lies;  so  I  hope  it  shall  make  no  manner  of  dis- 
severance of  your  honourable  good  conceits  and  affec- 
tion towards  me;  which  is  the  think  I  confess  to  fear. 
For  as  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  me,  where- 
with my  friends  tell  me,  to  no  small  terror,  that  I  am 
threatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of  a 
good  conscience ;  and  have  a  good  while  since  put  off 
any  fearful  care  of  life,  or  the  accidents  of  life.  So  de- 
siring to  be  preserved  in  your  good  opinion,  I  remain. 

This  last  letter  seems  to  be  wrote  1600,  in  the  interval  between 
the  return  of  the  earl  of  Essex  from  Ireland,  and  his  hearing  before 
the  lord  Chancellor,  etc. 

iwuys  LV.  To  my  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

My  Lord, 

There  be  very  few  besides  yourself,  to  whom  I 
would  perform  this  respect.  For  I  contemn  mendacia 
famcc,  as  it  walks  among  inferiors ;  though  I  neglect  it 
not,  as  it  may  have  entrance  into  some  ears.  For  your 
lordship's  love,  rooted  upon  good  opinion,  I  esteem  it 
highly,  because  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  it;  and  we 
both  have  tasted  of  tlie  best  waters,  in  my  account,  to 
knit  minds  together.  There  is  shaped  a  tale  in  Lon- 
don's forge,  that  beateth  apace  at  this  time,  that  I 
should  deliver  opinion  to  the  queen  in  my  lord  of 
Essex'  cause :  first,  that  it  was  ^  prcemunire ;  and  now 
last,  that  it  was  high  treason ;  and  this  opinion  to  be 
in  opposition  and  encounter  of  the  lord  chief  justice's 
opinion,  and  the  attorney-general's.  My  lord,  I  thank 
God;  my  wit  serveth  me  not  to  deliver  any  opinion 
to  the  queen,  which  my  stomach  serveth  me  not  to 
maintain;  one  and  the  same  coudcience  of  duty  guiding 
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me  and  fortifying  me.  But  the  untruth  of  this  fable 
God  and  my  sovereign  can  witness,  and  there  I  leave 
it ;  knowing  no  more  remedy  against  lies,  than  others 
do  against  libels.  The  root,  no  question  of  it,  is  partly 
some  light-headed  envy  at  my  accesses  to  4ier  ma- 
jesty ;  which  being  begun  and  continued  since  my 
childhood,  as  long  as  her  majesty  shall  think  me 
worthy  of  them,  I  scorn  those  that  shall  think  the 
contrary  :  and  another  reason  is  the  aspersion  of  this 
tale,  and  the  envy  thereof,  upon  some  greater  man, 
in  regaid  of  my  nearness.  And  therefore,  my  lord,  I 
pray  you  answer  for  me,  to  any  person  that  you  think 
worthy  of  your  own  reply,  and  my  defence.  For  my 
lord  of  Essex,  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard 
to  my  superior's  duty.  I  have  been  much  bound 
unto  him.  And  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent  more 
time  and  more  thoughts  about  his  well  doing,  than 
ever  I  did  about  mine  own.  I  pray  God,  you  his 
friends,  amongst  you,  be  in  the  right.  Nulla  remedia 
tamfaciunt  dolor em^  quam  quce  sunt  salutaria.  For  my 
part,  I  have  deserved  better,  than  to  have  my  name 
objected  to  envy,  or  my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence. 
But  1  have  the  privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience.  I  am 
sure  these  courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord  more 
than  all.  So  having  written  to  your  lordship,  I  desire 
exceedingly  to  be  preferred  in  your  good  opinion  and 
love :  and  so  leave  you  to  God's  goodness. 

3  December  1599. 

LVI.  Two  Letters,  framed, 

The  one  as  from  Mr.  Anthon}'  Bacon  to  the  Earl  Rawicj'i 
of  Essex;  the  other,  as  the  earPs  answer ^'"'^*' 
thereunto. 

Both  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Bacon  his  brother,  and  to  be  shewed  to  the  queen,  upon 
some  fit  occasion ;  as  a  mean  to  work  her  majesty  to  receive 
the  earl  again  to  favour  and  attendance  at  court.  They  were 
devised  whilst  my  lord  remained  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 
See  Sir  Francis  Bacon*s  Apology,  to  the  eaxl  of  Devonshire. 

Alt/  singular  good  Lordj 
This  standing  at  a  stay  in  your  lordship's  fortunes 
h  make  me,  in  my  love  towards  yout  loxd.^V^'§> 


VOL.  V. 
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jealous  lest  you  do  somewhat,  or  omit  somewhat, 
that  amounteth  to  a  new  error.  For  I  suppose  that 
of  all  former  matters  there  is  a  full  expiation ;  wherein, 
for  any  thing  that  your  lordship  doth,  I  for  my  part, 
who  am  remote,  cannot  cast  nor  demise  wherein  any 
error  should  be,  except  in  one  point,  which  I  dare  not 
censure  nor  dissuade ;  which  is,  that  as  the  prophet 
saith,  in  this  affliction  you  look  wip  cui  manum  percu- 
tientem,  and  so  make  your  peace  with  Grod.  And  yet 
I  hare  heard  it  noted,  that  my  lord  of  Leicester,  who 
couhl  never  get  to  be  taken  for  a  saint,  nevertheless  in 
the  queen's  disiavour  waxed  seeming  religious :  which 
.may  be  thought  by  some,  and  used  by  others,  as  a 
case  resembling  yours,  if  men  do  not  see,  or  will  not 
tee  the  difference  between  your  two  dispositions.  But 
to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  my  fear  rather  is,  be- 
cause I  hear  how  some  of  your  good  and  wise  friends, 
not  unpractised  in  the  court,  and  supposing  them- 
selres  not  to  be  unseen  in  that  deep  and  inscrutable 
centre  of  the  court,  which  is  her  majesty's  mind,  do 
iiot  only  toll  the  bell,  but  even  ring  out  peals,  as  if 
your  fortune  were  dead  and  buried,  and  as  if  there 
were  no  possibility  of  recovering  her  majesty's  favour; 
and  as  if  the  best  of  your  condition  were  to  live  a  pri- 
vate and  retired  life,  out  of  want,  out  of  peril,  and  oat 
of  manifest  disgrace ;  and  so  in  this  persuasion  of 
theirs  include  a  persuasion  to  your  lordship  to  frame 
and  accommodate  your  actions  and  mind  to  that  end  : 
I  fear,  I  say,  that  this  untimely  despair  may  in  time 
bring  forth  a  just  despair,  by  causing  your  lordship 
to  slacken  and  break  off  your  wise,  loyal,  and  season- 
able endeavours  and  industry  for  redintegration  to 
her  majesty's  favour;  in  comparison  whereof  all  other 
circumstances  are  but  ^satomi,  or  rather  as  a  vacuum, 
without  any  substance  at  all.  Against  this  opinion 
it  may  please  your  lordship  to  consider  of  these  rea- 
sons which  I  have  collected,  and  to  make  judgment 
of  them,  neither  out  of  the  melancholy  of  your  pre- 
sent fortune,  nor  out  of  the  infusion  of  that  which 
Cometh  to  you  by  others'  relation,  which  is  subject  to 
much  tincture,  but  ex  rebus  ipsis,  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  persons  and  actions  themselves,  as  the  trustiest 
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and  least  deceiving  grounds  of  opinion.  For  though 
lam  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  her  majesty's 
eye,  and  much  more  to  her  nature  and  manners ;  yet 
by  that  which  is  apparent,  I  do  manifestly  discern, 
that  she  hath  that  character  of  the  divine  nature  and 
goodness,  auos  amavit,  amavit  usque  ad  jinem :  and 
where  she  nath  a  creature,  she  doth  not  deface  nor 
defeat  it;  insomuch  as,  if  I  observe  rightly  in  those 
persons  whom  heretofore  she  hath  honoured  with  her 
special  favour,  she  hath  covered  and  remitted  not  only 
defects  and  ingratitudes  in  affection,  but  errors  in  state 
and  service.  Secondly,  if  I  can  spell  and  scholar-like 
put  together  the  parts  of  her  majesty's  proceedings 
now  towards  your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  make  this 
construction,  that  her  majesty  in  her  royal  intention 
never  purposed  to  call  your  lordship's  doings  into 
public  question ;  but  only  to  have  used  a  cloud  with- 
out a  shower,  in  censuring  them  by  some  temporary 
restraint  only  of  liberty,  and  debarring  from  her  pre- 
sence. For,  first,  the  handling  the  cause  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  vou  not  being  called,  was  enforced  by  the 
violence  of  libelling  and  rumours,  wherein  the  queen 
thought  to  have  satisfied  the  world,  and  yet  spared 
your  lordship's  appearance;  and  after,  when  that 
means  which  was  intended  for  the  quenching  of  mali- 
cious bruits,  turned  to  kindle  them,  because  it  was 
said  your  lordship  was  condemned  unheard,  and  your 
lordship's  sister  wrote  that  piquant  letter,  then  her 
majesty  saw  plainly,  that  these  winds  of  rumours  could 
not  be  commanded  down  without  a  handling  of  the 
cause,  by  making  you  a  party,  and  admitting  your 
defence.  And  to  this  purpose  I  do  assure  your  lord- 
ship, that  my  brother  Francis  Bacon,  who  is  too  wise, 
I  think,  to  be  abused,  and  too  honest  to  abuse ;  though 
he  be  more  reserved  in  all  particulars  than  is  needful, 
yet  in  generality  he  hath  ever  constantly  and  with 
asseveration  affirmed  to  me,  that  both  those  days,  that 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  at  my  lord  keeper's, 
were  won  from  the  queen  merely  upon  necessity  and 
point  of  honour,  against  her  own  inclination.  Thirdly, 
in  the  last  proceeding,  I  note  three  points,  which  are 

s2 
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directly  significant,  that  her  majesty  did  expressly 
•inrccupe-  forbear  any  point  which  was  *  irreparable,  or  might 
rabie.  Cab.  j^^q  your  lordship  in  any  degree  uncapable  of  the 
return  of  her  favour;  or  might  fix  any  character  inde- 
lible of  disgrace  upon  you :  for  she  spared  the  public 
place  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  spared  ignominy ; 
she  limited  the  charge  precisely  not  to  touch  upon 
any  pretence  of  disloyalty ;  and  no  record  remaineth 
to  memory  of  the  charge  or  sentence.  Fourthly,  the 
very  distinction  which  was  made  in  the  sentence  of 
sequestration  from  the  places  of  service  in  the  state, 
and  leaving  to  your  lordship  the  place  of  master  of 
the  horse,  doth,  to  my  understanding,  indicative j  point 
at  this ;  that  her  majesty  meant  to  use  your  lordship's 
attendance  in  court,  while  the  exercises  of  the  other 
places  stood  suspended.  Fifthly,  I  have  heard,  and 
your  lordship  knoweth  better  than  I,  that  now,  since 
you  were  in  your  own  custody,  her  majesty  in  verbo 
regio,  and  by  his  mouth,  to  whom  she  committeth  her 
royal  grants  and  decrees,  hath  assured  your  lordship 
she  will  forbid,  and  not  suffer,  your  ruin.  Sixthly, 
as  I  have  heard  her  majesty  to  be  a  prince  of  that 
magnanimity,  that  she  will  spare  the  service  of  the 
ablest  subject  or  peer,  when  she  shall  be  thought  to 
stand  in  need  of  it :  so  she  is  of  that  policy,  as  she 
will  not  lose  the  service  of  a  meaner  than  your  lord- 
ship, where  it  shall  depend  merely  upon  her  choice 
and  will.  Seventhly,  1  hold  it  for  a  principle,  that 
generally  those  diseases  are  hardest  to  cure  whereof 
the  cause  is  obscure  ;  and  those  easiest,  whereof  the 
cause  is  manifest ;  whereupon  I  conclude,  that  since 
it  hath  been  your  error  in  your  courses  towards  her 
majesty,  which  hath  prejudiced  you,  that  your  re- 
forming and  conformity  will  restore  you ;  so  as  you 
may  be  faber  fortunes  pr(ypri(£.  Lastly,  considering 
your  lordship  is  removed  from  dealing  in  causes  of 
state,  and  l4ft  only  to  a  place  of  attendance ;  nie- 
thinks  the  ambition  of  any  man,  who  can  endure  no 
partners  in  state  matters,  may  be  so  quenched,  as 
they  should  not  laboriously  oppose  themselves  to 
your  being  in  court :  so  as  upon  the  whole  matter, 
J  can  find  neither  in  her  majesty's  person,  nor  in  your 
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own  person,  nor  in  any  third  person,  neither  in  former 
precedents,  nor  in  your  own  case,  any  cause  of  dry 
and  peremptory  despair.  Neither  do  1  speak  this 
so,  but  that,  if  her  majesty,  out  of  her  resolution, 
should  design  you  to  a  private  Hfe,  you  should  be  as 
wilhng  upon  her  appointment,  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness, as  into  the  land  of  promise.  Only  I  wish  your 
lordship  will  not  preoccupate  despair,  but  put  trust, 
next  to  God,  in  her  majesty's  grace,  and  not  to  be 
wanting  to  yourself.  1  know  your  lordship  may  justly 
interpret,  that  this  which  I  persuade,  may  have  some 
reference  to  my  particular,  because  I  may  truly  say, 
Tt  stantCy  not  virebo,  for  1  am  withered  in  myself,  but 
manebo^  or  tenebo  ;  1  shall  in  some  sort  be,  or  hold  out. 
But  though  your  lordship's  years  and  health  may  ex- 
pect return  of  grace  and  fortune ;  yet  your  eclipse  for 
a  time  is  an  ultimum  vale  to  my  fortune  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  I  desire  and  hope  to  see  my  brother  esta- 
blished, by  her  majesty's  favour,  as  I  think  him  well 
worthy,  for  that  he  hath  done  and  sufFerjsd,  it  were 
time  I  did  take  that  course,  from  which  I  dissuade 
your  lordship.  But  now  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
choose  but  perform  these  honest  duties  to  you,  to 
whom  I  have  been  so  deeply  bounden. 

LVII.  A  Letter  framed  as  from  the  Earl;  in  Rawie^'* 
answer  to  the  former  Letter.  S^'"*^'^' 

Mr.  BacoHj 
I  THANK  you  for  your  kind  and  careful  letter.  It 
persuades  me  that  which  I  wish  strongly;  and  hope  for 
weakly;  that  is  possibility  of  restitution  to  her  majes- 
ty's favour :  but  your  arguments  that  would  cherish 
iope  turn  to  despair.  *You  say  the  queen  never  meant 
to  call  me  to  public  censure,  which  sheweth  her  good- 
ness ;  but  you  see  I  passed  under  it,  which  sheweth 
others'  power.  1  believe  most  steadfastly  her  majesty 
never  intended  to  bring  my  cause  to  a  sentence,  and  I 
believe  as  verily,  that  since  that  sentence  she  meant  to 
restore  me  to  attend  upon  her  person.  But  they  that 
could  use  occasions,  which  was  not  in  me  to  let,  and 
amplify  occasions,  and  practise  upon  occasions,  to  r 
present  to  her  majesty  a  necessity  to  briu%  m^  \.q  v\ 
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ODe»  can  and  will  do  the  like  to  stop  me  from  the  other. 
You  say,  my  errors  were  my  prejudice,  and  therefore 
I  can  mend  myself:  it  is  true;  but  they  that  know  that 
lean  mend  myself,  and  that  if  ever  I  recover  the  queen, 
that  I  will  never  lose  her  again ;  will  never  suffer  me  to 
obtain  interest  in  her  favour.  And  you  say  the  queen 
never  forsook  utterly,  where  she  inwardly  favoured : 
but  I  know  not  whether  the  hour-glass  of  time  hath 
altered  her  mind ;  but  sure  I  am  the  false  glass  of  others 
informations  must  alter  her,  when  I  want  access  to 
plead  my  own  cause.  I  know  I  ought  doubly  to  be  her 
majesty's  hoihjure  creationist  for  I  am  her  creature  ; 
and  jure  redemptionis^  for  I  know  she  hath  saved  me 
from  overthrow.  But  for  her  first  love,  and  for  her  last 

!>rotection,  and  all  her  great  benefits,  I  can  but  pray 
or  her  majesty ;  and  my  endeavours  are  now  to  make 
my  prayers  for  her  majesty  and  myself  better  heard. 
For  thanks  be  to  God,  they  that  can  make  her  majesty 
believe  I  counterfeit  with  her,  cannot  make  God  be- 
lieve that  I  counterfeit  with  him ;  and  they  which  can 
let  me  from  coming  near  unto  Ber,  cannot  let  me  from 
drawing  near  unto  him,  as  I  hope  I  do'daily.  For  your 
brother,  I  hold  him  an  honest  gentleman,  and  wish 
him  all  good,  much  rather  for  your  sake.  Yourself  I 
know  hath  suffered  more  for  me  and  with  me  than  any 
firiend  I  have  :  yet  I  cannot  but  lament  freely,  as  you 
see  I  do  ;  and  advise  you  not  to  do  that  which  I  do, 
which  is  to  despair.  You  know  letters  what  hurt  they 
have  done  me,  and  therefore  make  sure  of  this :  and 
yet  I  could  not,  as  having  no  other  pledge  of  my  love, 
but  communicate  fireely  with  you,  for  the  ease  of  my 
heart  and  yours. 

LVIII.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil, 
after  the  (a)defeatingof  the  Spanish  forces  in 
Ireland  ;  inciting  him  to  embrace  the  care  of 
reducing  that  kingdom  to  civility,  with  some 
reasons  sent  enclosed. 
It  may  please  your  honour ^ 
As   one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour; 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state,  what  in- 

(a)  Therefore  this  was  wrote  1601. 
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teres t  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have  in  it;  and  as 
one  that  now  this  dead  vacation  time  hath  some  leisure 
ad  aliud  agendum;  I  will  presume  to  propound  unto  you 
that  which  though  you  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not 
whether  you  apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree ;  that  is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation  to 
yourself,  of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  majesty 
and  this  crown,  without  ventosity  and  popularity,  that 
the  riches  of  any  occasion,  or  the  tide  of  any  oppor- 
tunity, can  possibly  minister  or  offer :  and  that  is  the 
causes  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken  by  the  right  handle. 
For  if  the  wound  be  not  ripped  up  again,  and  come  to 
a  *  recrudency  by  new  foreign  succours,  I  think  that  •  festered 
no  physician  will  go  on  much  with  letting  of  blood,  '*'^'  ^^' 
in  declinatiofie  morbi;  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  cor- 
roborate. To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine  opinion, 
without  labour  of  words,  in  the  enclosed ;  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the  matter  according 
to  the  vivacity  of  your  own  spirit,  nothing  can  make 
unto  you  a  more  gainful  return.  For  you  shall  make 
the  queen's  felicity  cAnplete,  which  now,  as  it  is,  is 
incomparable ;  and  for  yourself,  you  shall  shew  your- 
self as  good  a  patriot  as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and 
make  the  world  perceive  you  have  not  less  generous 
ends,  than  dexterous  delivery  of  yourself  towards  your 
ends ;  and  that  you  have  as  well  true  arts  and  grounds 
of  government,  as  the  facility  and  felicity  of  practice 
and  negotiation  ;  and  that  you  are  as  well  seen  in  th^ 
periods  and  tides  of  estates,  as  in  your  own  circle  and 
way ;  than  the  which,  I  suppose,  nothing  can  be  a  bet- 
ter addition  and  accumulation  of  honour  unto  you. 
This,  I  hope,  I  may  in  privateness  write,  either  as  a 
kinsman,  that  may  be  bold :  or  as  a  scholar,  that  hath 
liberty  of  discourse,  without  committing  any  absurdi- 
ty. But  if  it  seem  any  error  in  me  thus  to  intromit  my- 
self, I  pray  your  honour  to  believe,  I  ever  loved  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  state,  and  now  love  yourself;  and  there  is 
never  any  vehement  love  without  some  absurdity,  ais 
the  Spaniard  well  says :  desuario  can  la  cakntura.  8d 
desiring  your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  continue. 
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»iey>     Considerations  touching  the  Queen's  service 
"•^^-  in  Ireland. 

The  reduction  of  that  country,  as  well  to  civility  and 
justice,  as  to  obedience  and  peace,  which  things,  as 
affairs  now  stand,  I  hold  to  be  inseparable,  consisteth 
in  four  points  : 

1 .  The  extinguishing  of  the  reUcks  of  the  war. 

2.  The  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

3.  The  removing  of  the  root  and  occasions  of  new 

troubles. 

4.  Plantations  and  buildings. 

For  the  first ;  concerning  the  places  and  times,  and 
particularities  of  farther  prosecution,  in  fact,  I  leave  it 
to  the  opinion  of  men  of  war ;  only  the  difficulty  is,  to 
distinguish  and  discern  the  propositions,  which  shall 
be  according  to  the  ends  of  the  state  here,  that  is,  final 
and  summary  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  trou- 
bles, from  those,  which  though  they  pretend  public 
ends,  yet  may  refer  indeed  to  the  more  private  and  com- 
pendious enasof  thfe  council  th^e ;  or  of  the  particular 
governors  or  captains.  But  still,  as  I  touched  in  my 
letter,  I  do  think  much  letting  blood,  in  ded'matione 
77iorbiy  is  against  method  of  cure ;  and  that  it  will  but 
induce  necessity,  and  exasperate  despair;  and  percase 
discover  the  hollo  wness  of  that  which  is  done  already, 
ragites.  which  now  blazeth  to  the  best  shew.  For  laglia's  and 
proscriptions  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  rebels, 
they  are  no  AoMhiJuregejitium  lawful :  in  Italy  usually 
practised  upon  the  banditti;  best  in  season  when  a  side 
.  goeth  down :  and  may  do  good  in  two  kinds ;  the  one 
if  they  take  effect :  the  other,  in  the  distrust  which  may 
follow  amongst  the  rebels  themselves.  Butof  all  other 
points,  to  my  understanding,  the  most  effectual  is,  the 
well  expressing  or  impressing  the  design  of  this  state, 
upon  that  miserable  and  desolate  kingdom ;  containing 
the  same  between  these  two  lists  or  boundaries  ;  the 
one,  that  the  queen  seeketh  not  an  extirpation  of  that 
people,  but  a  reduction ;  and  that,  now  she  hath  chas- 
tised  them  by  her  royal  power  and  arms,  according  to 
the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  her  majesty  taketh  no 
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pleasure  in  effusion  of  blood,  or  displanting  of  ancient 
generations.     The  other,  that  her  majesty's  princely 
care  is  principally  and  intentionally  bent  upon  the 
action  of  Ireland ;  and  that  she  seeketh  not  so  much 
the  ease  of  charge,  as  the  royal  performance  of  the 
office  of  protection,  and  reclaim  of  those  her  sub- 
jects :  and  in  a  word,  that  the  case  is  altered  so  far 
as  may  stand  with  the  honour  of  the  time  past:  which 
it  is  easy  to  reconcile,  as  in  my  last  note  I  shewed. 
And  again,  I  do  repeat,  that  if  her  majesty's  design  be 
er  professo  to  reduce  wild  and  barbarous  people  tb 
civility  and  justice,  as  well  as  to  reduce  rebels  to 
obedience,  it  makes  weakness  turn  Christianity,  and 
conditions  graces ;  and  so  hath  a  fineness  in  turning 
utility  upon  point  of  honour,  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  humour  of  these  times.     And  besides,  if  her  ma- 
jesty shall  suddenly  abate  the  lists  of  her  forces,  and 
shall  do  nothing  to  countervail  it  in  point  of  reputa- 
tion, of  a  politic  proceeding,  I  dgubt  things  may  too 
soon  fall  back  into  the  state  they  were  in.     Next  to 
this  ;  adding  reputation  to  the  cause,  by  imprinting 
an  opinion  of  her  majesty's  care  and  intention  upon 
this  action,  is  the  taking  away  of  reputation  from  the 
contrary  side,  by  cutting  off  the  opinion  and  expec- 
tation of  foreign  succours ;  to  which  purpose  this  en- 
terprise of  Algiers,  if  it  hold  according  to  the  adver- 
tisement, and  if  it  be  not  wrapped  up  in  the  period 
of  this  summer,  seemeth  to  be  an  opportunity  ccelitus 
demissa.     And  to  the  same  purpose  nothing  can  be 
more  fit  than  a  treaty,  or  a  shadow  of  a  treaty  of  a 
peace  with  Spain,  which  methinks  should  be  in  our 
power  to  fasten  at  least  rumor e  tenus,  to  the  deluding 
of  as  wise  people  as  the  Irish.    Lastly,  for  this  point ; 
that  which  the  ancients  called  potestas  facta  redeundi 
ad  sanitatem ;  and  which  is  but  a  mockery  when  the 
enemy  is  strong,  or  proud,  but  effectual  in  his  decli- 
nation ;  that  is,  a  liberal  proclamation  of  grace  and 
pardon  to  such  as  shall  submit,  and  come  in  within  a 
time  prefixed,  and  of  some  farther  reward  to  such  as 
shall  bring  others  in ;  that  one's  sword  may  be  sharp- 
ened by  another's,  is  a  matter  of  good  experience,  and 
now,  I  think,  will  come  in  time.  And  pe\e^^e,\\\o>\^ 
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I  wish  the  exclusions  of  such  a  pardon  exceeding  few, 
yet  it  will  not  be  safe  to  continue  some  of  them  in 
their  strength,  bat  to  translate  them  and  their  gene- 
rations into  England ;  and  give  them  recompense  and 
satisfaction  here,  for  their  possessions  there,  as  the 
king  of  Spain  did,  by  divers  families  of  Portugal.  To 
the  effecting  of  all  the  points  aforesaid,  and  likewise 
those  which  fall  within  the  divisions  following,  nothing 
can  be  in  priority,  either  time  or  matter,  better  than 
the  sending  of  some  commission  of  countenance,  ai 
res  inspiciendas  et  componendas ;  for  it  will  be  a  very 
significant  demonstration  of  her  majesty's  care  of  that 
kingdom ;  a  credence  to  any  that  shall  come  in  and 
submit ;  a  bridle  to  any  that  shall  have  their  fortunes 
there,  and  shall  apply  their  propositions  to  private 
ends ;  and  an  evidence  that  her  majesty,  after  arms 
laid  down,  speedily  pursueth  a  politic  course,  without 
neglect  or  respiration  :  and  it  hath  been  the  wisdom 
of  the  best  examples  of  government. 

Towards  the  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
there  be  but  three  things,  in  natura  renim. 

1.  Religion. 

2.  Justice  and  protection. 

3.  Obligation  and  reward. 

For  religion,  to  speak  first  of  piety,  and  then  of 

Eolicy,  all  divines  do  agree,  that  if  consciences  be  to 
e  enforced  at  all,  wherein  yet  they  differ,  two  things 
must  precede  their  enforcement ;  the  one,  means  of 
instruction;  the  other,  time  of  operation ;  neither  of 
which  they  have  yet  had.  Besides,  till  they  be  more 
like  reasonable  men  than  they  yet  are,  their  society 
were  rather  scandalous  to  the  true  religion,  than 
otherwise ;  as  pearls  cast  before  swine  :  for  till  they 
be  cleansed  from  their  blood,  incontinency,  and  theft, 
which  are  now  not  the  lapses  of  particular  persons, 
but  the  very  laws  of  the  nation,  they  are  incompatible 
with  religion  reformed.  For  policy,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  to  wrestle  with  them  now,  is  directly  opposite  to 
their  reclaiming,  and  cannot  but  continue  their  ali- 
enation of  mind  from  this  government.  Besides,  one 
of  the  principal  pretences,  whereby  the  heads  of  the 
rebellion  have  prevailed  both  with  the  people,  and 
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nth  the  foreigner,  hath  been  the  defence  of  the  ca- 
lolic  religion :  and  it  is  this  that  likewise  hath  made 
lie  foreigner  reciprocally  more  plausible  with  the 
ebel.    Therefore  a  toleration  of  religion,  for  a  time, 
ot  definite,  except  it  be  in  some  principal  towns  and 
•recincts,  after  the  manner  of  some  French  edicts, 
eemeth  to  me  to  be  a  matter  warrantable  by  religion, 
nd  in  policy  of  absolute  necessity.     And  the  hesi- 
Gition  in  this  point,  I  think,  hath  been  a  great  casting 
>ack  of  the  afiairs  there.     Neither  if  any  English 
lapist  or  recusant  shall,  for  liberty  of  his  conscience, 
ransfer  his  person,  family,  and  fortunes  thither ;  do 
hold  it  a  matter  of  danger,  but  expedient  to  draw 
»n  undertaking,  and  to  further  population.     Neither 
f  Rome  will  cozen  itself,  by  conceiving  it  may  be 
ome  degree  to  the  like  toleration  in  England,  do  I 
lold  it  a  matter  of  any  moment ;  but  rather  a  good 
aean  to  take  ofi*  the  fierceness  and  eagerness  of  the 
lumour  of  Rome,  and  to  stay  further  excommunica- 
ions  or  interdictions  for  Ireland,     But  there  would 
^o  hand  in  hand  with  this,  some  course  of  advancing 
eligion  indeed,  where  the  people  is  capable  thereof; 
IS  the  sending  over  some  good  preachers,  especially 
)f  that  sort  which  are  vehement  and  zealous  per- 
iuaders,  and  not  scholastical,  to  be  resident  in  prin- 
lipal  towns  ;  endowing  them  with  some  stipends  out 
>f  her  majesty's  revenues,  as  her  majesty  hath  most 
eligiously  and  graciously  done  in  Lancashire :  and 
he  recontinuing  and  replenishing  the  college  begun 
it  Dublin,  the  placing  of  good  men  to  be  bishops  in 
he  sees  there,  and  the  taking  care  of  the  versions  of 
)ibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  books  of  instruction, 
ntothe  Irish  language ;  and  the  like  religious  courses, 
)oth  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  avoiding  of 
(candal  and  insatisfaction  here,  by  the  show  of  a  tole- 
ration of  religion  in  some  parts  there. 

For  justice :  the  barbarism  and  desolation  of  the 
country  considered,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  find 
my  sweetness  at  all  of  justice ;  if  it  shall  be,  which 
liath  been  the  error  of  times  past,  formal,  and  fetched 
Par  off  from  the  state ;  because  it  will  require  running 
Lip  and  down  for  process ;  and  give  occasion  fot  ^cW\w% 
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and  exactions  by  fees,  and  many  other  delays  and 
charges.  And  therefore  there  must  be  an  interim  io 
which  the  justice  must  be  only  summary :  the  rather, 
because  it  is  fit  and  safe  for  a  time  the  country  do 
participate  of  martial  government ;  and  therefore,  I 
could  wish  in  every  principal  town  or  place  of  habi- 
tation, there  were  a  captain  or  governor;  and  a  judge, 
such  as  recorders  and  learned  stewards  are  here  in 
corporations,  who  may  have  a  prerogative  commission 
to  hear  and  determine  secundum  sanam  discretione7n ; 
and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England ;  and  that  by  bill  or  plaint,  without  original 
writ ;  reserving  from  their  sentence  matte t  of  free- 
hold and  inheritance,  to  be  determined  by  a  superior 
judge  itinerant ;  and  both  sentences,  as  well  of  the 
bailywick  judge,  as  itinerant,  to  be  reversed,  if  cause 
be,  before  the  council  of  the  province  to  be  esta- 
blished there  with  fit  instructions. 

For  obligation  and  reward ;  it  is  true,  no  doubt, 
which  was  anciently  said,  that  a  state  is  contained 
in  two  words,  prctmium  and  pcena ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  a  penny  in  the  pound  which  hath  been 
spent  in  p(£7ia^  for  this  kind  of  war  is  but  pama^  a 
chastisement  of  rebels,  without  fruit  or  emolument 
to  this  state,  had  been  spent  in  prccmio^  that  is,  in 
rewarding,  things  had  never  grown  to  this  extremity. 
But  to  speak  forwards.  The  keeping  of  the  principal 
Irish  persons  in  terms  of  contentment,  and  without 
cause  of  particular  complaint;  and  generally  the 
carrying  df  an  even  course  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish  ;  whether  it  be  in  competition,  or  whether 
it  be  in  controversy,  as  if  they  were  one  nation,  with- 
out that  same  partial  course  which  hath  been  held 
by  the  governors  and  counsellors  there,  that  some 
have  favoured  the  Irish,  and  some  contrary,  is  one 
of  the  best  medicines  of  that  state.  And  as  for  other 
points  of  contentment,  as  the  countenancing  of  their 
nobility  as  well  in  this  court  as  there ;  the  impart- 
ing of  knighthood;  the  care  of  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  like  points  of  comfort  and  allure- 
ment ;  they  are  things  which  fall  into  every  mans 
consideration. 
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For  the  extirpating  of  the  seeds  of  troubles,  I  sup- 
pose the  main  roots  are  but  three.  The  first,  the 
ambition  and  absoluteness  of  the  chief  of  the  families 
and  septs.  The  second,  the  licentious  idleness  of  their 
kernes  and  soldiers,that  lie  upon  the  country,  by  cesses 
and  such  like  oppressions.  And  the  third,  the  barba- 
rous laws,  customs,  their  brehonlaws,  habits  of  appa- 
rel, their  poets  or  heralds  that  enchant  them  in  savage 
manners,  and  sundry  other  such  dregs  of  barbarism 
and  rebellion,  which  by  a  number  of  politic  statutes  of 
Ireland,  meet  to  be  put  in  execution,  are  already  for- 
bidden ;  unto  which  such  additions  may  be  made  as 
the  present  time  fequireth.  'But  the  deducing  of  this 
branch  requireth  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  state 
and  manners  there,  than  falls  within  my  compass. 

For  plantations  and  buildings,  I  do  find  it  strange 
that  in  the  last  plot  for  the  popujation  of  Munster, 
there  were  limitations  how  much  in  demesne,  and  how 
much  in  farm,  and  how  much  in  tenancy ;  again,  how 
many  buildings  should  be  erected,  how  many  Irish  in 
mixture  should  be  admitted,  and  other  things  fore- 
seen almost  to  curiosity :  but  no  restraint  that  they 
might  not  build  sparsim  at  their  pleasure ;  nor  any 
condition  that  they  should  make  places  fortified  and 
defensible :  which  omission  was  a  strange  neglect  and 
secureness,  to  my  understanding.  So  as  for  this  last 
point  of  plantations  and  buildings,  there  be  two  con- 
siderations which  I  hold  most  material ;  the  one  for 
quickening,  and  the  other  for  assuring.  The  first  is, 
that  choice  be  made  of  such  persons  for  the  govern- 
ment of  towns  and  places,  and  such  undertakers  be 
procured,  as  be  men  gracious  and  well  beloved,  and 
are  like  to  be  well  followed.  Wherein  for  Munster,  it  • 
may  be,  because  it  is  not  res  Integra;  but  that  the 
former  undertakers  stand  interested,  there  will  be 
some  difficulty :  but  surely,  in  mine  opinion,  either 
by  agreeing  with  them,  or  by  over-ruling  them  with 
a  parliament  in  Ireland,  which  in  this  course  of  a 
j>olitic  proceeding,  infinite  occasions  will  require 
speedily  to  be  held,  it  will  be  fit  to  supply  fit  qualified 
persons  for  undertakers.  The  other,  that  it  be  not  left, 
as  heretofore,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  uudettdket^  -aa.^ 
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adventurers,  where  and  how  to  build  and  plant;  but 
that  they  do  it  according  to  a  prescript  or  formulary. 
For  first,  the  places,  both  maritime  and  inland,  which 
we  fittest  for  colonies  or  garrisons,  as  well  for  doubt 
of  the  foreigner,  as  for  keeping  the  country  in  bridle, 
would  be  found,  surveyed,  and  resolved  upon :  and 
then  that  the  patentees  be  tied  to  build  in  those  places 
only,  and  to  fortify  as  shall  be  thought  convenient 
And  lastly,  it  foUoweth  of  course,  in  countries  of  new 
populations,  to  invite  and  provoke  inhabitants  by  am- 
ple liberties  and  charters. 

StiiSi.    LIX,    To  my   Lord   of  Canterbury    [Dr. 
^  Whitgift.] 

It  may  please  your  Grace, 

I  HAVE  considered  the  objections,  perused  the 
statutes,  and  framed  the  alterations,  which  I  send, 
still  keeping  myself  within  the  privity  of  a  letter,  and 
form  of  a  narration ;  not  entering  into  a  form  of  argu- 
ment or  disputation:  for,  in  my  poor  conceit,  it  is 
somewhat  against  the  majesty  of  princes'  actions,  to 
make  too  curious  and  striving  apologies,  but  rather 
to  set  them  forth  plainly,  and  so  as  there  may  appear 
a  harmony  and  constancy  in  them,  so  that  one  part 
upholdeth  another.  And  so  I  wish  your  grace  all 
prosperity.     From  my  poor  lodging,  this,  etc. 

Your  Grace's  most  dutiful  pupil  and  servant. 

iMd.  LX.     To  Sir  Thomas^  Lucy. 

Sir, 

There  was  no  news  better  welcome  to  me  this  long 
time,  than  that  of  the  good  success  of  my  kinsman  ; 
wherein  if  he  be  happy,  he  cannot  be  happy  alone,  it 
consisting  of  two  parts.  And  I  render  you  no  less  kind 
thanks  for  your  aid  and  favour  towards  him,  than  if  it 
had  been  for  myself ;  assuring  you  that  this  bond  of 
alliance  shall  on  my  part  tie  me  to  give  all  the  tribute 
to  your  good  fortune  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  poor 
strength  can  yield.  I  send  you,  so  required,au  abstract 
of  the  lands  of  inheritance ;  and  one  lease  of  great 
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value,  which  my  kinsman  bringeth ;  with  a  note  of 
the  tenures,  values,  contents,  and  state,  truly  and  per-* 
fectly  drawn ;  whereby  you  may  perceive  the  land  is 
good  land,  and  well  countenanced  by  scope  of  acres, 
woods,  and  royalties ;  though  the  total  of  the  rents  be 
set  down  as  it  now  goeth,  without  improvement :  in 
which  respect  it  may  somewhat  differ  from  your  first 
note.  Out  of  this,  what  he  will  assure  in  jointure,  I 
leave  it  to  his  own  kindness  ;  for  I  love  not  to  mea* 
sure  affection.  To  conclude,  I  doubt  not  your 
daughter  might  have  married  to  a  better  living,  but 
never  to  a  better  life ;  having  chosen  a  gentleman  bred 
to  all  honesty,  virtue,  and  worth,  with  an  estate  con- 
venient. And  if  my  brother  or  myself  were  either 
thrivers,  or  fortunate  in  the  queen's  service,  I  would 
hope  there  should  be  left  as  great  a  house  of  the 
Cokes  in  this  gentleman,  as  in  your  good  friend  Mr. 
Attorney- General.  But  sure  I  am,  if  Scriptures 
fail  not,  it  will  have  as  much  of  God^s  blessing ;  and 
sufficiency  is  ever  the  best  feast,  &c. 

LXI.  A  Letter  of  recommendation  of  his  lUwiej;. 
service  to  the  Earl  of  NoRTnuMBEULAND,a^"**'*^ 
few  days  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  death. 

//  may  please  your  good  Lordship^ 

As  the  time  of  sowing  a  seed  is  known,  but  the 
time  of  coming  up  and  disclosing  is  casual,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  season ;  so  I  am  witness  to  myself,  that 
there  hath  been  covered  in  my  mind  a  long  time, 
a  seed  of  affection  and  zeal  towards  your  lordship, 
sown  by  the  estimation  of  your  virtues,  and  your 
particular  honours  and  favours  to  my  brother  de- 
ceased, and  myself;  which  seed  still  springing,  now 
bursteth  forth  into  this  profession.  And  to  be  plain 
with  your  lordship,  it  is  very  true,  and  no  winds  or 
noises  of  civil  matters  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head  or 
heart,  that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towards  stu- 
dies and  contemplations  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
nature,  than  popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world,  and 
in  a  person  of  your  lordship's  quality  almost  singular, 
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is  to  me  a  great  and  chief  motive  to  draw  my  affection 
and  admiration  towards  you.  And  therefore,  good 
my  lord,  if  I  may  be  of  any  use  to  your  lordship,  by 
my  head,  tongue,  or  pen,  means,  or  friends,  I  humbly 
pray  you  to  hold  me  your  own;  and  herewithal,  not 
to  do  so  much  disadvantage  to  my  good  mind,  nor 
partly  to  your  own  worth,  as  to  conceive  that  this 
'commendation  of  my  humble  service  proceedeth  out 
of  any  straits  of  my  occasions,  but  merely  out  of  an 
election,  and  indeed  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  And  so 
wishing  your  lordship  all  prosperity,  I  continue,  etc. 

March  IGOf. 


LETTERS 


IN    THE 


REIGN    OF    KING    JAMES 


do. 


Rawic/s  LXII.     To  Mr.  (a)  Fowl  vs. 

Resuscita* 

SIR, 

The  occasion  awaketh  in  me  the  remembrance  of 
the  constant  and  mutual  good  offices,  which  passed 
between  my  good  brother  and  yourself;  whereunto,  as 
you  know,  1  was  not  altogether  a  stranger :  though 
the  time  and  design,  as  between  brethren,  made  me 
more  reserved.    But  well  do  I  bear  in  mind  the  great 

(a)  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  Mr.  Fowlys  was  sent  out 
of  Scotland  with  letters  to  divers  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council; 
soon  after  whose  arrival  the  lord  Treasurer,  the  lord  High  Admiral' 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  secretary  of  state,  returned  a  larg« 
letter  of  thanks,  and  of  advice  to  the  king  concerning  the  then 
posture  of  affairs.  He  was  afterward  created  a  baronet  by  the 
name  of  Sir  David  Fowlys  of  Ingleby,  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
shire, where  he  had  seated  himself,  and  where  his  posterity  now 
remain.     Stiphcns, 
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opinion  which  my  brother,  whose  judgment  I  much 
reverence,  would  often  express  to  me,  of  your  extra- 
ordinary suflBciency,  dexterity,  and  temper,  which  he 
had  found  in  you,  in  the  business  and  service  of  the 
king  our  sovereign  lord,  {a)  This  latter  bred  in  me  an 
election,  as  the  former  gave  an  inducement  i6v  me,  to 
address  myself  to  you ;  and  to  make  this  signification 
of  my  desire  towards  a  mutual  entertainment  of  good 
affection  and  correspondence  between  us :  hoping  that 
both  some  good  effect  may  result  of  it  towards  the 
king's  service ;  and  that  for  our  particulars,  though 
occasion  give  you  the  precedence  of  furthering  my 
being  known^  by  good  note,  unto  the  king ;  so  no  long 
time  will  intercede  before  I  on  my  part  shall  have  some 
means  given  to  requite  your  favours,  and  to  verify  your 
commendation.  And  so  with  m^  loving  commenda- 
tions, good  Mr.  Fowlys,  I  leave  you  to  God  s  goodness. 

From  Gray's  Inn,  27  March,  1603. 

LXIII.     To  Mr.  FoWLYS.  lUwlcy/s 

Resuscito- 

Mr.  FotvlySj  ««•• 

I  DID  write  unto  you  yesterday  by  Mr.  Lake,  who 
was  dispatched  hence  from  their  lordships,  a  letter  of 
reviver  of  those  sparks  of  former  acquaintance  be- 
tween us  in  my  brother's  time :  and  now,  upon  the 
same  confidence,  finding  so  fit  a  messenger,  I  would 
not  fail  to  salute  you ;  hoping  it  will  fall  out  so  hap- 
pily, as  that  you  shall  be  one  of  the  king's  servants 
which  his  majesty  will  first  employ  here  with  us ; 
where  I  hope  to  have  some  means  not  to  be  barren 
in  friendship  towards  you. 

We  all  thirst  after  the  king's  coming,  accounting  all 
this  but  as  the  dawning  of  the  day  before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  till  we  have  his  presence.  And  though 
now  his  majesty  must  be  Janus  bifronsy  to  have  a  face 

(a)  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  the  elder  and  only  brother  to  our  author, 
of  the  whole  blood,  reported  to  have  been  equal  to  him  in  height, 
of  wit,  though  inferior  in  the  improvements  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge. Sir  Henry  Wotton  observes,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
impotent  feet,  but  of  a  nin^ble  head,  through  whose  hands  ran  all 
the  intelligences  with  Scotland.  Stephens. 
VOL.    V.  •  T 
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to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  England,  yet  quod  nunc 
instat  agendum:  the  expectation  is  here  that  he  will 
come  in  state,  and  not  in  strength,  (a)  So  for  this 
time  I  commend  you  to  God^s  goodness. 

'    28  March,  1603. 

^?;;.  LXIV,  To  Sir  (6)  Thomas  Chaloner,  then  in 
tio.  Scotland,  before  his  majesty's  entrance. 

SIR, 
For  our  money  matters,  I  am  assured  you  received 
no  insatisfaction :  for  you  know  my  mind, and  you  know 
my  means ;  which  now  the  openness  of  the  time,caused 
by  this  blessed  consent,  and  peace,  will  increase ;  and 
so  our  agreement,  according  to  your  time,  be  observed. 
For  the  present,  according  to  the  Roman  adage,  that 
**  one  cluster  of  grapes  ripeneth  best  besides  another." 
1  know  you  hold  me  not  unworthy,  whose  mutual 
friendship  you  should  cherish;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
,  conceive  good  hope,  that  you  are  likely  to  become  an 
acceptable  servant  to  the  king  our  master :  not  so 
much  for  any  way  made  heretofore,  which,  in  ray 
judgment,  will  make  no  great  difference,  as  for  the 
stuff  and  suflBciency  which  I  know  to  be  in  you;  and 
whereof,  I  know,  his  majesty  may  reap  great  service. 
And  therefore,  my  general  request  is,  that  according 
to  that  industrious  vivacity  which  you  use  towards 
your  friends,  you  will  further  his  majesty's  good  con- 
ceit and  inclination  towards  me,  to  whom  words 

(a)  My  lord  Bacon,  in  his  history  of  K.  Henry  VII.  observes  the 
like  condact  in  that  wise  prince,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  thi 
people,  and  disperse  the  conceit  of  his  coming  in  by  conquest. 

(6)  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  was  son  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who 
had  behaved  himself  with  great  valour,  under  the  command  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  with  equal 
prudence,  in  the  courts  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain ;  whither 
he  was  sent  ambassador  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  son  was,  like  the  father,  a  gentleman  of  great 
parts  and  abilities,  to  whose  care  king  James  committed  the 
tuition  of  prince  Henry,  17  Aug.  1603.  Rymer,  xvi.  545.  Sir 
.Thomas  had,  a  few  years  before,  made  the  first  discovery  of  alum 
mines  in  this  nation,  at  or  near  Gisborough  in  Yorkshire;  where 
tome  of  his  name  and  family  still  continue.  He  survived  his  royal 
pupil  just  three  years,  dying  in  November,  1615.     Stephens. 
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x^annot  make  me  known,  neither  mine  own,  nor  others; 
but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any  that  shall 
fore-run  his  majesty's  experience,  by  your  testimony 
and  commendation.     And  though  occasion  give  you 
the  precedence  of  doing  me  this  special  good  office ; 
yet  I  hope  no  long  time  will  intercede  before  I  shall 
have  some  means  to  requite  your  favour  and  acquit 
your  report.     More  particularly,  having  thought 
good  to  make  oblation  of  my  most  humble  service  to 
his  majesty  by  a  few  lines,  I  desire  your  loving  care 
and  help,  by  yourself,  or  such  means  as  I  refer  to 
your  discretion,  to  deliver  and  present  the  same  to 
his  majesty*s  hands :  of  which  letter  I  send  you  a 
copy,  that  you  may  know  what  you  carry ;  ana  may 
take  of  Mr.  Matthew  the  letter  itself,  if  you  be  pleased 
to  undertake  the  delivery.     Lastly,  I  do  commend  to 
yourself,  and  such  your  courtesies  as  occasion  may 
require,  this  gentleman  Mr.  Matthew,  eldest  son  to 
my  lord  bishop  of  Duresme,  and  my  very  good  friend, 
assuring  you  that  any  courtesy  you  shall  use  towards 
him,  you  shall  use  to  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman, 
and  one,  I  know,  whose  acquaintance  you  will  much 
esteem.     And  so  I  ever  continue.     1603. 

LXV.  An  offer  of  service  to  the  king  upon  theR-^^i^y'* 

rst  coming  in.  uo. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty  ^ 

It  is  observed  by  some,  upon  a  place  in  the  Can- 
ticles, Ego  sumjlos  campij  et  lilium  convalliumj  that,  a 
dispart,  it  is  not  said,  Ego  mmfios  horti,  et  lilium  man- 
tium ;  because  the  majesty  of  that  person  is  not  inclosed 
for  a  few,  nor  appropriated  to  the  great.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding,  this  royal  virtue  of  access,  which  both 
nature  and  judgment  have  planted  in  your  majesty's 
mind,  as  the  portal  of  all  the  rest,  could  not  of  itself, 
my  imperfections  considered,  have  animated  me  to 
make  oblation  of  myself  immediately  to  your  majesty, 
had  it  not  been  joined  with  an  habit  of  the  like 
liberty  which  I  enjoyed  with  my  late  dear  s^ver^ign 
mistress ;  a  princess  happy  in  all  things  else,  out  most 

t2 
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happy  in  such  a  successor.    And  yet  farther^  and 
more  nearly,  I  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  not  only 
upon  a  supposal,  that  unto  your  majesty's  sacred  ear, 
open  to  the  air  of  all  virtues,  there  might  perhaps 
•  NoUce.    have  come  some  *  small  breath  of  the  good  memory 
M  Mb^t  ^f  ^^y  father,  so  long  a  principal  counsellor  in  your 
cJiieciion    kingdom ;  {a)  but  also  a  more  particular  knowledge  of 
ofUttert,  ^jjg  infinite  devotion  and  incessant  endeavours,  be- 
yond  the  strength  of  .his  body,  and  the  nature  of 
the  times,  which  appeared  in  my  good  brother,  Mr. 
Anthony  Bacon,  towards  your  majesty's  service; 
and  were  on  your  majesty's  part,  through  your  sin- 
gular benignity,  by  many  most  gracious  and  lively 
significations  and  favours  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged, beyond  the  merit  of  any  thing  he  could  effect : 
which  endeavours  and  duties,  for  the  most  part, 
were  common  to  myself  with  him,  though  by  design, 
as  between  brethren,  dissembled.    And  therefore, 
most  high  and  mighty  king,   my  most   dear  and 
dread  sovereign  lord,  since  now  the  corner-stone  is 
laid  of  the  mightiest  monarchy  in  Europe ;  and  that 
God  above,  who  hath  ever  a  hand  in  bridling  the 
floods  and  motions  both  of  the  seas  and  of  people's 
hearts,  hath  by  the  miraculous  and  universal  consent, 
the  more  strange,  because  it  proceedeth  from  such 
diversity  of  causes,  in  your  coming  in,  given  a  sign 
and  token  of  great  happiness  in  the  continuance  of 
your  reign ;  I  think  there  is  no  subject  of  your  ma- 
jesty's, which  loveth  this  island,  and  is  not  hollow 
or  unworthy,  whose  heart  is  not  set  on  fire,  not  only 
to  bring  you  peace-offerings,  to  make  you  propiti- 
ous ;  but  to  sacrifice  himself  a  burnt-offering  or  ho- 
locaust to  your  majesty's  service:  amongst  which 
number  no  man's  fire  shall  be  more  pure  and  fer- 
vent than  mine;  but  how  far  forth  it  shall  blaze 
J JdtT'*  out*  that  resteth  in  your  majesty's  t  employment. 
Sir  Tobte    So  thirsting  after  the  happiness  of  kissing  your  royai 
Mftttbew.    hand,  I  continue  ever.     1603. 

«  /2),.^*r  ^:  ^^^^>  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  from  the  first  to  the 
21  Elizabeth. 
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LXVT.  A  Letter  commending  his  love  toscrip.in 
the  Lord  of  (a)  Kin  losse,  upon  his  majesty's  Mt'i654-' 
entrance. 

My  Lordy 

The  present  occasion  awakeneth  in  me  a  remem- 
brance of  the  constant  amity  and  mutual  good  offices, 
ehich  passed  between  my  brother  deceased  and 
^our  lordship,  whereunto  1  was  less  strange,  than  in 
espect  of  the  time  I  had  reason  to  pretend ;  and 
\rithal,  I  call  to  mind  the  great  opinion  which  my 
brother,  who  seldom  failed  in  judgment  of  a  person, 
^ould  often  express  to  me  of  your  lordship's  great 
wisdom  and  soundness,  both  in  head  and  heart,  to- 
wards the  service  and  affairs  of  our  sovereign  lord 
be  king. 

The  one  of  those  hath  bred  in  me  an  election,  and 
be  other  a  confidence  to  address  my  good  will  and 
incere  affection  to  your  good  lordship ;  not  doubt- 
Qg,  in  regard  that  my  course  of  life  hatb  wrought  me 
lot  to  be  altogether  unseen  in  the  matters  of  the 
ingdom,  that  I  may  be  of  some  use,  both  in  point 
f  service  to  the  king,  and  in  ^your  lordship's  parti- 
ular. 

And  on  the  other  side,  I  will  not  omit  humbly  to 
lesire  your  lordship's  favour,  in  furthering  a  good 
onceit  and  impression  of  my  most  humble  duty  and 
rue  zeal  towards  the  king ;  to  whose  majesty  words 
annot  make  me  known,  neither  mine  own  nor  others : 
mt  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any,  that  shall 
orerun  his  majesty's  experience,  by  their  humanity 
ind  commendations.  And  so  I  commend  your  good 
ordship  to  God's  providence  and  protection. 

From  Gray'8  Inn,  etc.  1603. 

(a)  Edward  Bruce  Mil.  Dom.  Kinlosse,  Magis  Rotulorum  curiee 
Ancellariffi,  19  Jul.  1603.     Rymer,  xvi.  p.  491. 
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LXVII.  A  Letter  to  Doctor  Mori  son,  a  Scotish 
physician,  (a)  upon  his  majesty's  coming  in. 

Mr.  Dr.  Morison^ 

I  HAVE  thought  good  by  this  my  letter  to  renew  this 
my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed  between 
us,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  you,  to  perform  to 
you  any  good  office,  for  your  particular,  and  my  ex- 
pectation and  a  firm  assurance  of  the  like  on  your 
part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess  you  may  have  the 
start  of  me,  because  occasion  hath  given  you  the  pre- 
cedency in  investing  you  with  opportunity  to  use  my 
name  well,  and  by  your  loving  testimony  to  further 
a  good  opinion  of  me  in  his  majesty,  and  the  court 
But  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  the  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to  acquit 
and  make  good  your  testimony  and  report.  So  not 
doubting  to  see  you  here  with  his  majesty ;  consider- 
ing that  it  belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel  pulses  (and  I 
assure  you,  Galen  doth  not  set  down  greater  variety 
of  pulses,  than  do  vent  here  in  men's  hearts)  I  wish 
you  all  prosperity,  and  remain 

YourSy  etcy 

From  my  chamber  at  Gray's  Imi,  etc.  1603. 

^^L    ^^XVIII.  To  Mr,  Davies,  {h)  gone  to  meet 
tio.  the  king. 

Mr.  Davies, 

Though  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet  you  could  not 
go  before  you  had  spoken  with  yourself,  to  the  pur- 

(a)  He  had  held  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  and 
was  employed  to  find  intelligence  from  Scotland  to  the  earl  of 
Essex.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  year 
1581,  tiU  her  death.     Vol.  I.  p.  79.  109,  1 16.  ^ 

(b)  Mr.  Davies  having  made  his  way  unto  the  knowledge  of  king 
James,  by  a  poem  he  dedicated  unto  the  late  queen,  intitled,  Nosce 
teipsum,  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  king ;  and  not  lone 
after  made  his  attorney  general  in  Ireland,  and  serjeant  at  law  • 
and  m  Uie  next  reign,  was  nominated  to  be  chief  justice  of  thie 
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pose  which  I  will  now  write :  and  therefore  I  know  it 
[  shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  I  meant  to 
shew  you,  that  I  was  not  asleep.  Briefly,  I  commend 
myself  to  your  love  and  the  well  using  my  name ;  as 
well  in  repressing  and  answenng  for  me,  if  there  be 
:  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in  that  place,  as  iti  im- 
printing a  good  conceit  and  opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in 
the  king,  of  whose  favour  I  mstke  myself  comfortable 
assurance,  as  otherwise  in  that  court :  and  not  only 
so,  but  generally  to  perform  to  me  all  the  good  offices 
which  the  vivacity  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to  your 
mind,  to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose  affection 
you  have  so  great  sympathy,  and  in  whose  fortune 
you  have  so  great  interest.  So  desiring  you  to  be 
good  to  concealed  poets,  I  continue 

Y(mr  assured  friend  J 

Gray's  Inn,  this  Fr.  BaCOK. 

28th  of  March,  1603. 

LXIX.  To  Mr.  Robert  Kempk,  upon  theR«wiej'i 

death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ST^ 

Mr.  Kempe, 

This  alteration  is  so  great,  as  you  might  justly  con- 
ceive some  coldness  of  my  affection  towards  you,  if 

ou  should  hear  nothing  from  me,  I  living  in  this  place. 

t  is  in  vain  to  tell  you  with  what  wonderful  still  and 
calm  this  wheel  is  turned  round ;  which,  whether  it  be 
a  remnant  of  her  felicity  that  is  gone,  or  a  fruit  of  his. 
reputation  that  is  coming,  I  will  not  determine.  For  I 
cannot  but  divide  myself  between  her  memory  and  his 
name  :  yet  we  account  it  but  a  fair  mom,  before  sun- 
rising,  before  his  majesty's  presence :  though  for  my 
part  I  see  not  whence  any  weather  should  arise.  The 
papists  are  contained  with  fear  enough,  and  hope  too 
much.  The  French  is  thought  to  turn  his  practice 
upon  procuring  some  disturbance  in  Scotland,  where 

king's-bench  in  England  upon  the  displacing  of  Sir  Randal  Crew; 
but  died  suddenly  on  27  December,  1626.  He  was  very  conver- 
sant with  the  wiu  of  his  time;  some  of  his  writings  declare  his  ex- 
cellency in  that  kind,  as  others  do  his  abilities,  in  hi»  own  profes- 
sion.    Stephens, 


I 
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crowns  may  do  wonders :  but  this  day  is  so  welconote 
to  the  nation,  and  the  time  so  short,  as  I  do  not  feat 
the  effect.  My  lord  of  Southampton  expecteth  release 
by  the  next  dispatch,  and  is  already  much  visited  and 
much  well- wished.  There  is  continual  posting  by  men 
of  good  quality  towards  the  king :  the  rather,  I  think, 
because  this  spring-time,  it  is  but  a  kind  of  sport.  It 
is  hoped,  that  as  the  state  here  hath  performed  the 
part  of  good  attorneys  to  deliver  the  king  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  kingdoms,  so  the  king  will  redeliver 
them  quiet  possession  of  their  places ;  rather  filling 
places  void,  than  removing  men  placed.  So  etc.  160'd. 

lUwIe^r*.      LXX.  To  theEarlof  (o)NoUTHUMBERLAND, 

^  luato-       recommending  a  proclamation  to  be  made 

by  the  king  at  his  entrance. 

It  may  please  your  Lordship, 
I  DO  hold  it  a  thing  formal  and  necessary  for  the  king 
to  forerun  his  coming,  be  it  never  so  speedy,with  some 
gracious  declaration  for  the  cherishing,  entertaining, 
andpreparingofmensaffections.(6)Forwhichpurpose 

(a)  Henry  Piercy,  the  ninth  earl  of  Northumberland  of  that  name, 
had  not  only  ^eat  learning  himself,  but  was  also  patron  of  other 
learned  men,  especially  mathematicians.  And  though  no  man  es- 
poused the  title  of  king  James  tb  the  English  throne  with  a  greater 
zeal  than  himself,  declaring  that  he  would  remove  all  impediments 
by  his  sword ;  yet  the  king,  perhaps  fearing  that  one  who  thought 
he  could  confer  crowns,  might  attempt  to  resume  them,  caused  this 
great  man  to  be  so  effectually  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber  in 
the  year  1606,  upon  a  supposition  of  his  being  privy  to  the  powder- 
plot,  or  at  least  of  concealing  his  cousin  Mr.  Thomas  Piercy,  one  of 
the  conspirators  therein :  that  he  was  fined  30,000/.  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  lord  Hay,  afterwards  created 
viscount  Doncaster  and  earl  of  Carlisle,  marrying  in  1617  his 
youngest  daughter  the  lady  Lucy  Piercy,  a  lady  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wit  and  beauty  of  any  in  her  times ;  his  release  from  the 
Tower  was  obtained  about  the  year  1621.  Though  it  is  said,  the 
earl  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  to  accept  of  this  favour,  be- 
cause procured  by  a  man  he  disdained  to  own  to  be  so  near  a  rela- 
tion, as  that  of  a  son.     Stephens, 

(b)  Instead  of  this  declaration.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  tells  us,  that  **  at 
"  this  time  there  came  forth  in  print  the  king's  book  containing- 
"  matter  of  instruction  to  the  prince  his  son,  touching  the  office  of 

a  king;  which  falling  into  every  man's  hand,  filled  the  whole 
"  realm  as  with   a   good   perfume  or  incense  before  the  king's 
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I  have  conceived  a  draught,  it  being  a  thing  famiUar 
in  my  mistress  her  times  to  have  my  pen  used  in  pub- 
lic writings  of  satisfaction.  The  use  of  this  may  be  in 
two  sorts :  first,  properly,  if  your  lordship  think  it 
convenient  to  shew  the  king  any  such  draught,  be- 
cause the  veins  and  pulses  of  this  state  cannot  but  be 
best  known  here ;  which  if  your  lordship  should  do, 
then  I  would  desire  you  to  withdraw  my  name,  and 
only  signify,  that  you  gave  some  heads  of  direction  of 
such  a  matter  to  one,  of  whose  style  and  pen  you  had 
some  opinion.  The  other  collateral ;  that  though  your 
lordship  make  no  other  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  kind  of 
portraiture  of  that  which  1  think  worthy  to  be  advised 
by  your  lordship  to  the  king;  and  perhaps  more 
compendious  and  significant,  Uian  if  I  had  set  them 
down  in  articles.  I  would  have  attended  your 
lordship  but  for  some  little  physic  I  took.  To-morrow 
morning  I  will  wait  on  you.    So  I  ever,  etc.    1603. 

LXXl.Tothe  Earl  of  (a)  South  ampton, upon  R-wie/i 

the  king's  coming  in.  ^ 

//  may  please  your  Lordship^ 

I  WOULD  have  been  very  glad  to  have  presented  my 
humble  service  to  your  lordship  by  my  attendance, 
if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not  have  been 
unpleasing  unto  you.  And  therefore,  because  I  would 
be  sure  to  commit  no  error,  I  chose  to  write ;  assur- 
ing your  lordship,  how  little  soever  it  may  seem 
credible  to  you  at  first,  yet  it  is  as  true  as  a  thing 

'  coming  in  ;  and  far  exceeded  any  formal  or  curious  edict  or  de- 

*  claration,  which  could  have  been  devised  of  that  nature,  where- 
'  with  princes  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns  do  use  to  gprace 

*  themselves,  or  at  least  express  themselves  gracious  in  the  eyes  of 
'  their  people.'  Vol.  V.  p.  200. 

(a)  Henry  Wriothesley  earl  of  Southampton  having  been  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  E^sex,  was  condemned  for 
the  same  crimes ;  but  that  earl,  who  seemed  careless  of  his  own 
life,  interceded  for  the  life  of  his  friend,  as  did  Southampton's  own 
modest  behaviour  at  his  trial;  from  which  time  he  suffered  impri- 
sonment  in  the  Tower  till  the  10th  of  April,  1603.  He  was  after- 
wards restored  in  blood,  made  knight  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  hia 
majesty's  privy  council.     Stephem. 
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that  God  knoweth ;  that  this  great  change  hatb 
wrought  in  me  no  other  change  towards  your  lord- 
ship than  this,  that  I  may  safely  be  that  to  you  now, 
which  I  was  truly  before.  And  so  craving  no  other 
pardon,  than  for  troubling  you  with  my  letter,  I  do 
not  now  begin  to  be,  but  continue  to  be 

Ywr  Lordshifs  humble  and  much  devoted 
1603.  Fr.  Bacon. 

^I*.       LXXIL    ToMr.ToBiE  Matthew,  (fl) 

Sil^°  Signifying  the  wise  proceedings  of  king  James 
p.  18.    '  at  his  first  entrance  into  Englana. 

SIR, 

I  WAS  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  passed  so 

•  vb.  Into  great  a  part  of  your  *  journey  in  so  good  health.  My 

^t  thf  ^  aim  was  right  in  my  address  of  letters  to  those  persons 

king.  See  in  \\xQ  court  of  Scotlaud,  who  are  likeliest  to  be  used 

No^Lxiv.  £^^  ^^^  afiairs  of  England ;  but  the  pace  they  held  was 

too  swift,  for  the  men  were  come  away  before  my 

(a)  Mr.  Matthew  was  son  to  Dr.  Toby  Matthew  bishop  of  Durham, 
'  afterwards  archbishop  of  York ;  an  eminent  divine,  considered 
either  in  the  schools,  the  pulpit,  or  the  episcopal  chair.  He  was 
bom  in  Oxford  in  1478,  whilst  his  father  was  dean  of  ChristV 
church ;  but  was,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents,  a  few  yean 
after  the  king's  accession,  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
through  the  means,  as  is  said,  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit :  and  became 
80  industrious  an  agent  for  her,  that  his  refusal  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  established  by  act  of  parliament,  together  with  some 
imprudent  carriage,  gave  the  king  such  offence,  that  he  was  in 
a  manner  exiled  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1607.  He  continued 
roving  from  one  country  and  prince's  court  to  another  till  1617, 
when  applying  himself  with  much  earnestness  to  the  earl  of 
Buckingham,  he  obtained  a  permission  to  come  into  England, 
which  he  did  in  July  that  year,  presenting  himself  in  the  6rst 
place  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
But  the  king  being  afterwards  displeased  with  him,  did,  notwith- 
Btandine  his  moving  and  pressing  letters,  command  him  again  to 
depart  m  October,  1618.  Yet  in  1622,  he  was  recalled  to  assist 
in  the  business  of  the  Spanish  match  then  in  agitation,  and 
knighted  the  year  following.     He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  very 

food  parts  and  literature,  but  of  an  active  and  restless  temper, 
i^hat  opinion  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  of  him  when  young,  appears 
before  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner ;  and  what  esteem  he 
had  for  Sir  Francis  may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  his  collection  of 
letters :  at  the  beginning  of  which  is  printed  his  character  of  the 
iadj  Carlisle,  whom  1  have  mentioned  No.  LXX.  He  died  at 
Gaunt  in  Flanders  in  1655.    StcpKtns. 
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letters  could  reach  them.  With  the  first  I  have  re- 
newed acquaintance,  and  it  was  like  a  bill  of  revivor, 
by  way  of  cross-suits;  for  he  was  as  ready  to  have 
begun  with  me.  The  second  did  this  day  arrive,and 
took  acquaintance  with  me  instantly  in  the  council-* 
chamber,  and  was  willing  to  entertain  me  farther  de- 
monstrations of  confidence,  than  I  was  willing  at  that 
time  to  admit.  But  I  have  had  no  serious  speech  with 
him,  nor  do  I  yet  know  whether  any  of  the  doubles 
of  my  letter  have  been  delivered  to  the  king.  It 
may  perhaps  have  proved  your  luck  to  be  the  first. 

Things  are  here  in  good  quiet  The  king  acts  ex- 
cellently well;  for  he  puts  in  clauses  of  reservation  to 
every  proviso.  He  saith,  he  would  be  sorry  to  have 
just  cause  to  remove  any.  He  saith,  he  will  displace 
none  who  hath  served  the  queen  and  state  sincerely, 
etc.  The  truth  is,  here  be  two  extremes ;  some  few 
would  have  no  change,  no  not  reformation :  some 
many  would  have  much  change  even  with  perturba- 
tion. God,  I  hope,  will  direct  this  wise  king  to  hold 
a  mean  between  reputation  enough  and  no  terrors  (a). 
In  my  particular  I  have  many  comforts  and  assur- 
ances ;  but  in  my  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that  the 
canvassing  world  is  gone,  and  the  deserving  world  is 
come.  And  withal  I  find  myself  as  one  awake  out 
of  sleep;  which  I  have  not  been  this  long  time,  nor 

(a)  Upon  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  what 
cardinal  d'Ossat  writ  from  Rome  to  M.  d«  Villeroy  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  king  James  to  the  crown  of  England,  part  of  which  I 
wish  no  prince  would  ever  forget. 

'<  C'est  Tordinaire  des  hommes  de  regardcr  plus  au  soleil  orient 
*'  qu'  k  Toccident,  &  des  princes  bien  avisez  qui  sont  appellez  k 
"  un  nouvel  estat,  d'y  entrer  doucement,  sans  irriter  ni  m6con- 

tenter  personne  ni  dedans  ni  dehors.     Si  ce  prince  continue 


un  lieti,  faudra  que  Tayons  cy-apr^s  en  deux;  comme  fau- 
dra  bien  aussi  que  fassent  encore  d'autres.  £t  en  fin  de 
compte,  Celui  de  tons  aui  regnera  le  mieux  Sf  k  plus  juitemeni 
d  rkatmeur  Sp  gloire  de  Dieu,  Sf  au  soulagemeni,  profit  ^  feUciti 
"  de  its  sujets ;  sera  le  plus  asseur^^  le  plus  fori ^  Sf  le  plus  aimS,  louif 
'^  Sf  bem  de  Dieu  Sf  des  nommes ;  en  quoy  consist e  la  vraye  Sf  perdurable 
**  grandeur  S^  puissance  des  Roys,  Sf  Vasseurance  dt  kux  ]po«twi^'' 
Stephens. 
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couldy  I  think,  have  been  now  without  such  a  great 
noise  as  this,  which  yet  is  in  aura  lent.  I  have  writ- 
ten this  to  you  in  haste,  my  end  being  no  more  than 
to  write,  and  thereby  to  make  you  know  that  1  will 
ever  continue  the  same,  and  stiU  be  sure  to  wish  you 
as  heartily  well  as  to  myself.     1603. 

Awigr*!    liXXIII.  To  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
»•  It  may  please  your  good  Lordsh  ip, 

I  WOULD  not  have  lost  this  journey,  and  yet  I  have 
not  that  I  went  for ;  for  I  have  had  no  private  confer- 
ence to  purpose  with  the  king ;  no  more  hath  almost 
any  other  English :  for  the  speech  his  majesty  admit- 
teth  with  some  noblemen,  is  rather  matter  of  grace, 
than  matter  of  business.  With  the  attorney  he  spake, 
urged  by  the  treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  no  more  than 
needs  must.  After  I  had  received  his  majesty's  first 
welcome,  and  was  promised  private  access ;  yet  not 
knowing  what  matter  of  service  your  lordship*s  letter 
carried,  for  I  saw  it  not,  and  well  knowing  that  prime- 
ness  in  advertisement  is  much ;  I  chose  rather  to  deU- 
ver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  than  to  cool  it  in  my 
own  hands,  upon  expectation  of  access.  Your  lora- 
ship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain -glory 
that  may  be ;  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient 
form,  thanof  the  latter  time.  His  speech  is  swift  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  country;  and  in 
speech  of  business,  short;  in  speech  of  discourse,  large. 
He  affecteth  populiatity  by  gracing  such  as  he  hath 
heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any  fashions  of  his 
own :  he  is  thought  somewhat  general  in  his  favours ; 
and  his  virtue  of  access  is  rather,  because  he  is  much 
'  abroad,  and  in  press,  than  that  he  giveth  easy  audi- 
^ce.  He  hasteneth  to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms 
and  occasions,faster  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear. 
I  told  your  lordship  once  before,  that,  methought,  his 
majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past,  than  of 
the  time  to  come :  but  it  is  yet  early  to  ground  any 
settled  opinion.  For  the  particulars,  I  refer  to  con- 
ference, having  in  these  generals  gone  farther  in  so 
tender  an  argument  than  1  would  have  done,  were  not 
the  bearer  hereof  so  assured.  So  I  continue,  etc.  1603. 
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[jXXIV.  a  Letter  to  Mr.  MuRKAT9(a)  of  the 

king's  bed-chamber. 
Mr.  Murray  J 
1  is  very  true,  that  his  majesty,  most  graciously  at 
ny  humble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday  my 
^rother-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman ;  (A)  for 
yhich  favour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to  his  ma- 
esty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  ten  knights :  and  to  tell 
^ou  truly,  my  meaning  was  not,  that  the  suit  of  this 
)ther  gentleman  Mr.  Temple  (c)  should  have  been 
noved  in  my  name.  For  I  should  have  been  unwil- 
ing  to  have  moved  his  majesty  for  more  than  one  at 
Dnce,  though  many  times  in  his  majesty's  courts  of 
justice,  if  we  move  once  for  our  friends,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  move  again  for  our  fee. 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might  have 
been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that  the 
gentleman's  friends  are  in  some  expectation  of  suc- 
cess, I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is  farther  to 
be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfiaurtion  to  those  which 
have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loth  on  the  other  side  to 
press  above  good  manners.  And  so  with  my  loving 
commendations  I  remain 

1603.  Yours,  etc. 

LXXV.  To  Mr.  Pierce,  secretary  to  the  lord  ^^^^^ 

deputy  of  Ireland.  tio. 

Mr.  Pierce, 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  of  you,  as  I  do ;  and  for  my  part, 
you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  any  occasion  to 

(a)  John  Murray,  Esq. 

(b)  To  this  Sir  John  Constable,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  dedicated  the 
second  edition  of  his  Essays,  published  at  London  in  1613,  in 
octavo. 

(c)  Probably  Mr.  William  Temple,  who  had  been  educated  in 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  then  master  of  the  free-school  at  Lin- 
coln, next  successively  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  secretary 
Danrison,  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  made  provost  of  Dublin  College  in 
1 609,  and  at  last  knighted^  and  appointed  one  of  the  masters  in 
chancery  in  Ireland.     He  died  about  1626,  at  the  age  of  72. 
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.Turtha:*  your  credit  and  preferment.  And  I  dare  as- 
sure you,  though  I  am  no  undertaker,  to  prepare  youi 
way  with  my  lord  of  Salisbury,  for  any  good  fortune 
^  which  may  befid  you.  You  may  teach  me  to  complain 
of  business,  whereby  I  write  the  more  briefly;  and  yet 
I  am  so  unjust,  as  diat  which  I  allege  for  mine  own 
excuse,  I  cannot  admit  for  yours  :  for  I  must,  by  ex- 
pecting, exact  your  letters,  with  this  fruit  of  your  suf- 
ficiency, as  to  understand  how  things  pass  in  that 
kingdom.  And  therefore  having  begun,  I  pray  you  con 
tinue.  This  is  not  merely  curiosity,  for  I  have  ever,  I 
know  not  by  what  instinct,  wished  well  to  that  im- 

i)oIished  part  of  this  crown.    And  so,  with  my  very 
oving  commendations,  I  remain. 

Rtwieji    LXXVI.  to  the  Earl  of  ia)  Northampton, 
tio.       "       desiring  him  to  present  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  to  the  king. 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 

Having  finished  a  work  touching  the  advancement 
of  learning,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  his  sacred  ma- 
jesty, whom  I  dare  avouch,  if  the  records  of  time  err 
not,  to  be  the  learnedest  king  that  hath  reigned ;  I 
was  desirous,  in  a  kind  of  congruity,  to  present  it  by  the 

(d)  The  earl  of  Northampton  was  the  second  son,  and  bore  the 
name  of  that  accomplished  gentleman  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey,  son  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  suffered  under 
the  severity  of  king  Henry  VHTs  latter  days ;  the  one  by  death, 
the  other  by  imprisonment.  During  great  part  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  while  his  family  lay  under  the  cloud,  he  applied  himself 
to  learning ;  and  to  what  a  degree  he  arrived,  appears  by  a  book  he 

Sublished  in  1583,  against  the  poison  of  supposed  prophecies,  de- 
icated  to  Sir  Fraucis  Walsingham ;  and  from  the  eulogy  that  was 
generally  given  him,  that  he  was  the  most  learned  among  the 
noble,  and  the  most  noble  among  the  learned.     But  in  the  king*s 
reign  his  advancement  was  speedy  both  in  honours  and  riches.  The 
services  he  performed  as  a  commissioner  in  making  the  peace  be> 
tween  England  and  Spain,  gave  birth  to  a  saying  in  those  times, 
but  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  his  house  in  the  Strand,  now 
caDed  Northumberland  house,  was  built  by  Spanish  gold.     He  died 
in  1614,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  some  real  good  works, 
and  of  some  supposed  ill  ones ;  being  suspected  of  concealing  his 
ttligion  for  many  years,  and  of  being  privy  to  the  untimely  death  of 
Sirlliomas  Overbury.     Stephens. 
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darnedest  counsellor  in  this  kingdom ;  to  the  end  that 
3  good  an  argument,  lighting  upon  so  bad  an  author, 
light  receive  some  reputation  by  the  hands  into 
^hich,  and  by  which,  it  shall  be  delivered.  And 
lerefore/I  make  it  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship, 
y  present  this  mean  but  well-meant  writing  to  his 
lajesty,  and  with  it  my  humble  and  zealous  duty ; 
nd  also,  my  like  humble  request  of  pardon,  if  I  have 
30  often  taken  his  name  in  vain,  not  only  in  the  de- 
ication,  but  in  the  voucher  of  the  authority  of  his 
peeches  and  writings.     And  so  I  remain.  1605. 

jXVII,  To  Sir  (a)  Thomas  Bodley,  uponiuwiVt 
sending  his  book  of  Advancement  qf  Learning.  Sr"**^**' 

SIR, 

TH  INK  no  man  may  more  truly  say  with  the  psalm, 
Multum  incolafuit  anima  meay  than  myself;  for,  I  do 
onfess,  since  I  was  of  any  understanding,  my  mind 
lath  in  effect  been  absent  from  that  I  have  done ; 
Jid  in  absence  are  many  errors,  which  I  do  willingly 
icknowledge ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  this  great  one 
hat  led  the  rest ;  that  faiowing  myself  by  inward 
lalling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a  book,  than  to  play  a 
)art,  1  have  led  my  life  in  civil  causes ;  for  wnicn  I 
vas  not  very  fit  by  nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  my  mind.  Therefore  calling  myself 
lome,  I  have  now  for  a  time  enjoyed  myself,  whereof 
ikewise  I  desire  to  make  the  world  partaker.  My 
abours,  if  I  majf  so  term  that  which  was  the  comfort 
)f  my  other  labours,  I  have  dedicated  to  the  king ; 
lesirous,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them,  it  may  be  as 
he  fat  of  a  sacrifice,  incensed  to  his  honour :  and  the 
lecond  copy  I  have  sent  unto  you,  not  only  in  good 
iffection,  but  in  a  kind  of  congruity,  in  regard  of  your 
^reat  and  rare  desert  of  learning.    For  books  are  the 

(a)  Sir  Thomas  iBodky  restored  the  pablic  libr^  in  Oxford, 
«^n  in  the  times  of  king  Henry  VI.  by  Humphry  duke  of  Gloo- 
lester ;  or  was  rather  the  founder  of  a  new  one,  which  now  bears 
lis  name,  and  which  hath  placed  him  among  the  chief  benefacton, 
o  that  university,  and  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning.  He  died 
D  the  entrance  of  the  year  1613.     Stephens. 
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shrines  where  the  saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be :  and  y  oa 
having  built  an  ark  to  save  learning  from  deluge,  de- 
serve propriety  int  any  new  instrument  or  engine 
whereby  learning  snould  be  improved  or  advanced. 
1606, 

5^^    LXXVIILTotheEarlof (a)SALisBURy, upon 
tio.  sending  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 

I  PRESENT  your  lordship  with  a  work  of  my  vacant 
time,  which  if  it  had  been  more,  the  .work  had  been 
better.  It  appertaineth  to  your  lordship,  besides  my 
particular  respects,  in  some  propriety,  in  regard  you 
are  a  great  governor  in  a  province  of  learning. 

And,  that  which  is  more,  you  have  added  to  your 
place  affection  towards  learning ;  and  to  your  affection 
judgment :  of  which  the  last  I  could  be  content  were, 
for  the  time,  less,  that  you  might  the  less  exquisitely 
censure  that  which  I  offer  unto  you.  But  sure  I  am^ 
the  argument  is  good,  if  it  had  lighted  upon  a  good 
author.  But  I  shall  content  myself  to  awake  better 
spirits,  like  a  bell-ringer^  which  is  first  up  to  call  others 
to  church.  So  with  my  humble  desire  of  your  lord- 
ship's good  acceptation,  I  remain.     1605. 

{a)  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  created  by  king  James  lord  Cecil,  viscount 
Cranbume,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  not  only  son  to  one  of  the 
greatest  statemen  of  his  age,  the  lord  Burleigh,  but  succeeded  hint 
m  his  places  and  abilities,  and  was  one  of  the  great  supports  of  the 
queen's  declining  years.  Yet  the  ill  offices  he  Vas  thought  to  per- 
form towards  the  noble  and  popular^earl  of  Essex,  together  with  his 
conduct  in  some  particulars  in  her  successor's  reign,  abated  the 
lustre  of  his  character,  which  otherwise  from  his  parts  and  prudence 
would  have  appeared  very  conspicuous.  After  he  had  been  long 
secretary  of  state,  some  years  lord  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  he  died  in  May  1612,  at  Marlborough,  in 
his  return  from  the  Bath ;  as  by  a  diary  of  his  sickness  and  the 
account  given  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  one  of  his  retinue,  appears; 
which  I  should  not  mention,  but  that  his  enemies  in  their  libels, 
which  flew  freely  about,  have  suggested  that  he  died  on  the  Downs ; 
which,  if  true,  could  be  esteemed  at  most  but  his  misfortune. 
Stepkens. 
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XXIX.    To  the  (a)  Lord  Treasurer  BucK-Rawie/t 
HURST,  on  the  same  subject.  tii^.*"*^*" 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship^ 

HAVE  finished  a  work  touching  the  advancement  or 
tting  forward  of  learnings  which  I  have  dedicated  to 
3  majesty^  the  most  learned  of  a  sovereign,  or  tem- 
»rai  prince  that  time  hath  known :  and  upon  reason 
>t  uidike  I  dumbly  present  one  of  the  books  to  your 
rdship :  not  only  as  a  chancellor  of  a  university,  but 
one  that  was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning; 
hich  I  have  ever  noted  to  shine  in  all  your  speeches 
id  behaviours:  and  therefore  your  lordship  will 
eld  a  gracious  aspect  to  your  first  love,  and  take 
easure  in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  yourself 
e  so  much  adorned.  And  so  humbly  desiring  your 
rourable  acceptation  thereof,  with  signification  of 
imble  duty,  I  remain.     1605. 

(a)  I  shall  draw  this  noble  lord's  character  from  Sir  Robert 
iunton  s  observations  of  the  favourites  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
ich  in  his  own  words  :  My  lord  of  Buckhurst  was  of  the  noble 
use  of  the  Sackvilies,  and  of  the  queen*s  consanguinity.  He 
LS  a  very  fine  gentleman  of  person  and  endowments  both  of  art 
d  nature,  but  without  measure  magnificent,  till  on  the  turn  of  his 
mour,  and  the  allay  that  his  years,  and  good  counsels  of  the 
een,  etc.  had  wrought  upon  those  immoderate  courses  of  his 
uth,  and  that  height  of  spirit  inherent  to  his  house ;  she  began  to 
sist  him  in  the  reparation  of  that  vast  patrimony  he  had  much 
LSted.  After  the  honour  she  had  given  him  of  lord  Buckhurst,  and 
ight  of  Uie  garter,  she  procured  him  to  be  chosen  chancellor  of 
e  university  of  Oxford^  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatten, 
d  constituted  him  lord  treasurer,  on  the  death  of  the  lord  Bur- 
gh, which  office  he  enjoyed  till  April,  1608,  dying  then  suddenly 

the  council-table;  the  king  havmg  some  years  before  created 
in  earl  of  Dorset.  He  is  also  much  commended  for  his  happy  vein 
poetry,  to  which  he  was  addicted  in  his  youth ;  and  for  his  elocu- 
m,  and  Uie  excellencies  of  his  pen;  faculties  that  ran  iii  the  blood, 

Sir  Robert  Naunton  observes  in  his  son  Robert,  and  his  grand- 
ns  Richard  and  Edward,  successive  earls  of  Dorset ;  and  the  last 
;e  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  continued  in  the  person  of  the  right 
monrable  Charles  earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex.    Stephens. 
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Rtwi./.    LXXX.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  T.  Eg  e  r- 
Resusciu.      TON,  Lord  Ellesniere,  on  the  same  subject. 


tio. 


Maif  it  please  your  good  Lordship, 

I  HUMBLY  present  your  lordship  with  a  work,  where- 
in as  you  have  much  commandment  over  the  author, 
so  your  lordship  hath  great  interest  in  the  argument: 
for,  to  speak  without  flattery,  few  have  like  use  of 
learnmg,  or  like  judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  your  lordship.  And  again,  your  lordship 
hath  been  a  great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in 
those  places  in  the  church,  which  have  been  in  your 
own  gift,  but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no 
man  hath  more  constantly  held  Detur  digniori :  and 
therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholding  to  learn- 
ing, and  learning  beholding  to  you :  which  maketh 
me  presume  with  good  assurance  that  your  lordship 
will  accept  well  of  these  my  labours ;  the  rather  be- 
cause your  lordship  in  private  speech  hath  often  be- 
gun to  me  in  expressing  your  admiration  of  his  ma- 
jesty's learning,  to  whom  I  have  dedicated  this  work; 
and  whose  virtue  and  perfection  in  that  kind  did 
chiefly  move  me  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  And  so 
with  signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affec- 
tion to  your  lordship,  I  remain.     1605. 

sirTobic  LXXXI.  To  Mr.  Matthew, 

Matthew's 

ColUetum  if  SIR, 

Uttm,p,u.  - 

1  PERCEIVE  you  have  some  time  when  you  can  be 
content  to  think  of  your  friends ;  from  whom  since 
you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do  well,  not  paying 
the  pnncipal,  to  send  the  interest  at  six  months'  day 
The  relation  which  here  I  send  you  enclosed,  carries 
the  truth  of  that  which  is  public :  and  though  my 
little  leisure  might  have  required  a  briefer,  yet  the 
matter  would  have  endured  and  asked  a  laro-er. 

I  have  now  at  last  taught  that  child  to  go,  at  the 
swadlmg  whereof  you  were.  My  work  touching  the 
proficiency  and  advancement  of  learning,  I  have  put 
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into  two  books :  whereof  the  former,  which  you  saw, 
I  can't  but  account  as  a  page  to  the  latter.  I  have 
now  published  them  both ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a 
small  adventure  to  send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more 
right  to  it  than  any  man,  except  bishop  Andrews,  who 
was  my  inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not  me, 
because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  wr\te  this  in 
answer  to  your  good  wishes ;  which  I  return  not  as 
(«) flowers  of  Florence,  but  as  you  mean  them ;  whom  I 
conceive  place  can't  alter,  no  more  than  time  shall  me, 
except  it  be  for  the  better.       1605. 

LXXXII.  To  Dr.  Play  fere,  (6)  desiring  him  lUwieys 
to  translate  the  Advancement  into  Latin.        1^.*"*''*'*' 

Mr.  Dr.  Play  fere, 

A  GREAT  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to  hope  and 
put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It  pleased  you  a 
good  while  since  to  express  unto  me  the  good  liking 
which  you  conceived  of  my  book  of  the  advancement 
of  learning;  and  that  more  significantly,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  than  out  of  courtesy  or  civil  respect.  Myself, 
as  then  I  took  contentment  in  your  approbation  thereof, 
so  I  should  esteem  and  acknowledge  not  only  my  con- 
tentment increased,  but  my  labours  advanced,  if  I 
might  obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which  I  desire  : 
wherein,  before  I  set  down  in  plain  terms  my  request 
unto  you,  I  will  open  myself,  what  it  was  which  I 
chiefly  sought  and  propounded  to  myself  in  that  work; 
that  you  may  perceive  that  which  I  now  desire,  to  be 
pursuant  thereupon.  If  I  do  not  much  err,  for  any 
judgment  that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings,  had 
need  be  spoken  with  a  Si  nunquamfallat  imago*  I  have  •  vir.  EcI. 
this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  mine  own  commen- 
dation, it  had  been  a  much  fitter  course  for  me  to  have 

(a)  Mr.  Matthew  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  duke  of  Florence's  felicity. 

{b)  Thomas  Playfere,  D.  D.  a  native  of  Kent,  educated  in  St. 
John*8  college  in  Cambridge,  and  appointed  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  in  that  university  about  1696,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Peter  Baro. 
He  died  there  about  January  or  February,  1608. 
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done  as  gardeners  used  to  do,  by  taking  their  seed  and 
slips,  and  rearing  them  first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering 
them  in  pots,  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their 
best  state.  But  for  as  much  a^  the  end  was  merit  of 
the  state  of  learning,  to  my  power,  and  not  glory ;  and 
because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other  men's 
wits,  than  to  magnify  mine  own,  I  was  desirous  to  pre- 
vent the  uncertainness  of  mine  own  life  and  times,  by 
uttering  rather  seeds  than  plants :  nay  and  farther,  as 
the  proverb  is,  by  sowing  with  the  basket  rather  than 
with  the  hand  :  wherefore,  since  I  have  only  taken 
upon  me  to  ring  a  bell  to  call  other  wits  together, 
which  is  the  meanest  office,  it  cannot  but  be  consonant 
to  my  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can  be. 
And  since  they  are  but  sparks  which  can  work  but 
upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the  more  reason  to  wish 
that  those  sparks  may  fly  abroad,  that  thev  may  the 
better  find  and  light  upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which 
are  apt  to  be  kindled.  And  therefore  the  privateness 
of  the  language  considered,  wherein  it  is  written,  ex- 
cluding so  many  readers ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
obscurity  of  the  argument  in  many  parts  of  it  excludeth 
many  others;  I  must  account  it  a  second  birth  of  that 
work,  if  it  might  be  translated  into  Latin,  without 
manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and  matter.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  could  not  represent  to  myself  any  man  into 
whose  hands  I  do  more  earnestly  desire  that  work 
should  fall  than  yourself;  for  by  that  I  have  heard  and 
read,  I  know  no  man  a  greater  master  in  commanding 
words  to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  as  your 
place  and  profession  imposeth,  or  such  as  your  own 
virtue  may,  upon  your  voluntary  election,  take  in 
hand.  But  I  can  lay  before  you  no  other  persuasions 
than  either  the  work  i  tself  may  afiect  you  with;  ortbe 
honour  of  his  majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  ;  ot 
your  particular  inclination  to  myself;  who  as  I  never 
took  so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  mine  own,  so 
I  shall  never  acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in  any 
thing  to  the  labours  of  another,  that  in  that  whid^ 
shall  assist  it.     Which  your  labour  if  I  can  by  my 
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place,  profession,  means,  friends,  travel,  work,  deed, 
requite  unto  you,  I  shall  esteem  myself  so  straitly 
bound  thereunto,  as  I  shall  be  ever  most  ready  both 
to  take  and  seek  occasion  of  thankfulness.  So  leav- 
ing it  nevertheless  salva  amicitia^  as  reason  is,  to  your 
good  liking,  I  remain. 

LXXXIII.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  touching Rawieyi 

the  History  of  Britain.  uo.*"**^** 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship^ 

Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some  former 
speech  which  I  have  heard  from  your  lordship,  bred 
in  me  a  great  desire,  and  the  strength  of  desire  a 
boldness  to  make  an  humble  proposition  to  your  lord- 
ship, such  as  in  me  can  be  no  better  than  a  wish :  *  •  Thought, 
but  if  your  lordship  should  apprehend  it,  it  may  take  ^H^^* 
some  good  and  worthy  effect.     The  act  I  speak  of,  is  of  ictten. 
the  order  given  by  his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a 
tomb  or  monument  for  our  late  sovereign  queen  Eliz- 
abeth :  {a)  wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  only  this  at 
this  time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth  in  all  things 
right  to  her  memory ;  a  very  just  and  princely  retri- 
bution.    But  from  this  occasion,  by  a  very  easy  as- 
cent, I  passed  farther,  being  put  in  mind,  by  this  re- 
presentative of  her  person,  of  the  more  true  and  more 
vive  representation,  which  is  of  her  life  and  govern- 
ment :  for  as  statues  and  pictures  are  dumb  histories, 
so  histories  are  speaking  pictures ;  wherein  if  my  af- 
fection be  not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small,  I 
am  of  this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  alive  to  write 
lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him  both  for  virtue 
and  fortune,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women. 
And  though  she  was  of  the  passive  sex,  yet  her  go- 
vernment was  so  active,  as,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it 
made  more  impression  upon  the  several  states  of 
Europe,  than  it  received  from  thence.  But  I  confess 
unto  your  lordship  I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a 
little  farther  into  the  consideration  of  the  times  which 

(a)  The  monument  here  spoken  of  was  erected  in  king  Henry 
VII's  chapel  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  1606. 
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have  passed  since  king  Henry  VIII.;  wherein  I  find 
the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of  suc- 
cessions of  any  hereditary  monarchy  hath  ever  been 
known.  The  reign  of  a  child ;  the  offer  of  an  usurpa- 
tion, though  it  was  but  as  a  diary  ague ;  the  reign  of 
a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner ;  and  the  reign  of  a  lady 
solitary  and  unmarried ;  so  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass 
in  massy  bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trepidations 
and  wavering  before  they  fix  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth 
that  by  the  providence  of  God  this  monarchy,  before  it 
was  to  setUe  in  his  majesty,  and  his  generations,  in 
which  I  hope  it  is  now  established  for  ever,  hath  had 
these  prelusive  changes  in  these  barren  princes.  Nei- 
ther could  I  contain  myself  here,  as  it  is  easier  for  a 
man  to  multiply  than  to  stay  a  wish,  but  calling  to 
remembrance  the  unworthiness  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, (^7)  in  the  main  continuance  thereof;  and  the 

(a)  The  unworthiness  of  the  history  of  England  hath  been  lon^ 
complained  of  by  ingenious  men,  both  of  this  and  other  nations. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  expressed  himself  much  to  the  same  effect, 
though  more  at  large,  in  his  second  book  of  the  Advancement  of 
'  Vol.  I.      Learning  :*  where  he  carries  this  period  of  remarkable  events  some- 
what higher  than  in  this  letter,  beginning  with  the  union  of  the 
roses  under  Henry  VII.  and  ending  with  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
under  king  James.      A  portion  of  time  filled  with  so  great  and 
variable  accidents  both  in  church  and  state,  and  since  so  well 
discovered  to  the  view  of  the  world,  that  had  other  parts  the  same 
performance,  we  should  not  longer  lie  under  any  reproach  of  this 
kind.     The  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  written  by  our  author 
soon  after  his  retirement,  with  so  great  beauty  of  style,  and  wisdom 
of  observation,  that  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining;  the  truth 
of  history  not  being  disguised  with  the  false  colours  of  romance. 
It  was  so  acceptable  a  present  to  the  P.  of  Wales,  that  when  he 
became  king,  he  commanded  him  to  proceed  with  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.     But  my  lord  Bacon  meditating  the  history  of 
nature,  which  he  hardly  lived  to  publish ;  his  ill  state  of  health,  and 
succeeding  death,  put  an  end  to  this  and  other  noble  designs :  leav- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  of  those  times  to  be  related  by 
the  learned  pens  of  Dr.  Burnet,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  avowed  enemies,  and  seeming  friends  to  the  reformation,  and 
the  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  that  I  think  there  is  not  much  of  mo- 
ment to  be  expected  from  a  future  hand.     And  for  the  Annals  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  compiled  by  Mr.Camden,  the  esteem  of  them  is  as 
universal  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.     Nor  must  I 
forget  in  this  place  to  take  notice  of  two  fair  and  large  volumes 
lately  published  in  French  by  Monsieur  de  Larrey  ;  where  building 
upon  the  foundations  laid  by  these  gentlemen,  and  some  other  m«- 


».  83. 
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partiality  and  obliquity  .of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the 
latest  and  largest  author (^f)  that  I  have  seen:  I  con- 
ceived it  would  be  honour  for  his  majesty,  and  a  work 
very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  it 
is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come,  so  it 
were  joined  in  history  for  the  times  past :  and  that 
one  just  and  complete  history  were  compiled  of  both 
nations.  And  if  any  man  perhaps  should  think  it  may 
refresh  the  memory  of  former  discords^  he  may  satisfy 
himself  with  the  verse  olim  hcec  meminisse  juvabit :  for 
the  case  being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort 
and  gratulation  to  remember  former  troubles.  Thus 
much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  is  in  the  opta* 
tive  mood ;  and  it  is  time  that  I  did  look  a  little  into 
the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  which  I  conceived 
was  grounded  upon  three  observations.  The  first, 
the  nature  of  the«e  times,  which  flourish  in  learning, 
both  of  art  and  language ;  which  giveth  hope  not  only 
that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it  may  be  well  done. 
Secondly,  I  do  see  that  which  all  the  world  sees  in  his 
majesty,  both  a  wonderful  judgment  in  learning,  and  a 
singular  affection  towards  learning,  and  works  which 
are  of  the  mind  more  than  of  the  hand.  For  there 
cannot  be  the  like  honour  sought  and  found,  in  build- 
ing of  galleries,  {b)  and  planting  of  elms  along  high- 
ways, and  in  those  outward  ornaments,  wherein 
France  is  now  so  busy,  things  rather  of  magnificence 
than  of  magnanimity,  as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of 
states,  (c)  pacifying  of  controversies,  (rf)  nourishing 

raoirs,  he  hath  not  forgotten  to  do  much  honour  to  the  English  na- 
tion :  beginning  his  history  also  with  Henry  VII.     Stephens, 

{a)  This  I  take  to  be  meant  of  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland ; 
a  book  much  admired  by  some,  though  censured  by  many,  for  his 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  lords,  against  Mary  queen  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  regal  power.  In  other  respects,  archbishop  Spotswood  in- 
forms us  that  he  penned  it  with  such  judgment  and  eloquence,  sa  no 
country  can  shew  a  better.     Stephens. 

(b)  The  magnificent  gallery  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  built  by 
Henry  IV. 

(c)  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

(d)  The  conference  at  Hampton  Court  held  between  the  bishops 
and  puritans,  as  they  were  then  called,  soon  after  the  king's  coming 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  where  his  majesty  was  the  moderator. 
Stephens. 
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and  augmenting  of.  learning  and  arts^  and  the  parti- 
cular actions  appertaining  to  these ;  of  which  kind 
Cicero  judged  truly^  when  he  said  to  Caesar,  Quan- 
tum operibus  tuis  detraket  vetustas,  tantum  addet  law^ 
dibtis.  And  lastiy,  I  call  to  mind,  that  your  lordship 
at  some  times  hath  been  pleased  to  express  unto  me 
a  great  desire^  that  something  of  this  nature  should 
be  performed ;  answerable  indeed  to  your  other  noble 
and  worthy  courses  and  actions :  joining  and  adding 
unto  the  great  services  towards  his  majesty^  which 
have,  in  small  compass  of  time,  been  performed  by 
your  lordship,  other  great  deservings  both  of  the 
church  and  commonwealth,  and  particulars ;  so  as  the 
opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to  me  a 
good  warrant  botii  of  the  possibility  and  worth  of  the 
matter.  But  all  this  while  I  assure  myself,  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  by  your  lordship,  as  if  I  sought  an  office  or 
employment  for  myself;  for  no  man  knows  better  than 
your  lordship^  that  if  there  were  in  me  any  ^ulty 
thereunto,  yet  neither  my  course  of  life  nor  profession 
would  permit  it ;  but  because  there  be  so  many  *  good 
painters  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth  but  en- 
couragement and  instructions  to  give  life  unto  it.  So 
in  all  humbleness  I  conclude  my  presenting  unto  your 
lordship  this  wish ;  which,  if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of 
that  which  is  not.  And  so  craving  pardon  that  I  have 
taken  so  much  time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain 

LXXXIV.  To  the  King,  upon  sending  unto 
him  a  beginning  of  the  Histortf  of  his  Ma- 
jtstys  Times. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty^ 

Hearing  that  your  majesty  is  at  leisure  to  peruse 
story,  a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  experiment  what  I 
could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which  being  but  a 
leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  send  it  for  your 
recreation ;  considering  that  love  must  creep  where  it 
cannot  go.  But  to  these  I  add  these  petitions  :  First, 
that  if  your  majesty  do  dislike  any  thing,  you  would 
conceive  1  can  amend  it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next, 
that  if  1  have  not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiasti- 
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cally,  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  law  of  an  history ;  which  doth  not  cluster  together 
praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but  rather 
disperseth  and  weaveth  them  through  the  whole  narra- 
tive. And  as  for  the  proper  place  of  commemoration, 
which  is  in  theperiod  oflife,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  live 
to  write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  presumed 
to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because  of  whatsoever  my 
disability  be,  yet  I  shall  have  that  advantage  which 
almost  no  writer  of  history  hath  had ;  in  that  I  shall 
write  of  times  not  only  since  I  could  remember  but 
since  I  could  observe.  And  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for 
your  majesty's  reading. 

LXXXV.    A  Letter  of  expostulation,  to  SirRawiej/i 
Edward  Coke,  attorney-general.  JiT"*"**' 

Mr.  Attorney  y 

I  THOUGHT  best,  once  for  all,  to  let  you  know  in  plain- 
ness what  I  find  of  you,  and  what  you  shall  find  of 
me.  You  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  disgrace  and 
disable  my  law,  my  experience,  my  discretion.  What 
it  pleaseth  you,  I  pray,  think  of  me :  I  am  one  that 
knows  both  mine  own  wants  and  other  men's ;  and  it 
may  be,  perchance,  that  mine  mend,  when  others  stand 
at  a  stay.  And  surely  I  may  not  endure,  in  public  place, 
to  be  wronged  without  repelling  the  same  to  my  best 
advantage  to  right  myself  You  are  great  and  there- 
fore have  the  more  enviers,  which  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  paid  at  another's  cost.  Since  the  time  I  missed 
the  solicitor's  place,  the  rather  I  think  by  your  means, 
I  cannot  expect  that  you  and  I  shall  ever  serve  as 
attorney  and  solicitor  together:  but  either  to  serve 
with  another  upon  your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some 
other  course ;  so  as  I  am  more  free  than  ever  I  was 
from  any  occasion  of  unworthy  conforming  myself  to 
you,  more  than  general  good  manners,  or  your  par- 
ticular good  usage  shall  provoke ;  and  if  you  had  not 
been  short-sighted  in  your  own  fortune,  as  I  think, 
you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me.  But  that  tide 
is  passed.     I  write  not  this  to  shew  ray  friends  what 
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a.brave  letter  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Attorney;  I  have 
none  of  those  humours ;  but  that  I  have  written  is  to 
a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the  more  decent  carriage  of  my 
master^s  service,  and  to  our  particular  better  under- 
standing one  of  another.  This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  an- 
swered by  you  m  deed,  and  not  in  word,  I  suppose 
it  will  not  be  worse  for  us  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few 
lines  lost,  which  for  a  much  smaller  matter  I  would 
have  adventured.  So  this  being  to  yourself,  I  for 
my  part  rest 

[Before  June,  1606.] 

sphcn'i    LXXXVI.  To  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  con- 
*  ~"^  earning  the  solicitor's  place. 

May  it  please  your  Lordshipy 

I  AM  not  privy  to  myself  of  any  such  ill  deserving 
towards  your  lordship,  as  that  I  should  think  it  an 
impudent  thing  to  be  a  suitor  for  your  favour  in  a  rea- 
sonable matter;  your  lordship  being  to  me  as,  with 
your  good  favour,  you  cannot  cease  to  be ;  but  rather 
it  were  a  simple  and  arrogant  part  in  me  to  forbear  it. 
It  is  thought  Mr.  Attorney  shall  be  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas;  incase  Mr.  Solicitor  rise,  I  would 
be  glad  now  at  last  to  be  solicitor;  chiefly  because  I 
think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  wherein  God  bless- 
ing me  a  few  years,  I  may  mend  my  state,  and  so  after 
fall  to  my  studies  and  ease;  whereof  one  is  requisite 
for  my  body,  and  the  other  serveth  for  my  mind; 
wherein  if  I  shall  find  your  lordship's  favour,  I  shall 
be  more  happy  than  I  have  been,  which  may  make  me 
also  more  wise.  •!  have  small  store  of  means  about 
the  king,  and  to  sue  myself  is  not  fit :  and  therefore 
I  shall  leave  it  to  God,  his  majesty,  and  your  lord- 
ship, for  I  must  still  be  next  the  door.  I  thank  God, 
in  these  transitory  things  I  am  well  resolved.  So 
beseeching  your  lordship  not  to  think  this  letter  the 
less  humble,  because  it  is,  I  rest,  etc. 

1606.  Fk.  Bacon. 


\ 
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LXXXVII.     Another  Letter  to  the  Earl  ofRawic/s 
Salisbury,  touching  the  solicitor's  place,     ^r^^' 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship^ 

I  AM  not  ignorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  stand  for,  in 
desiring  to  come  into  the  solicitor's  place :  for  I  know 
well,  it  is  not  the  thing  it  hath  been ;  time  having 
wrought  alteration  both  in  the  profession,  and  in  that 
special  place.  Yet  because,  I  think,  it  will  increase 
my  practice,  and  that  it  may  satisfy  my  friends :  and 
because  I  have  been  voiced  to  it,  I  would  be  glad  it 
were  done.  Wherein  I  may  say  to  your  lordship,  in 
the  confidence  of  your  poor  kinsman,  and  of  a  man  by 
you  advanced,  Tu  idemfer  opem,  qui  spent  dedisti :  for, 
I  am  sure,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  living  to 
have  received-  from  another  more  significant  and 
comfortable  words  of  hope;  your  lordship  being 
pleased  to  tell  me,  during  the  course  of  my  last  ser- 
vice, that  you  would  raise  me ;  and  that  when  you 
had  resolved  to  raise  a  man,  you  were  more  careful 
of  him  than  himself;  and  that  what  you  had  done  for 
me  in  my  marriage,  was  a  benefit  to  me,  but  of  no 
use  to  your  lordship ;-  and  therefore  I  might  assure 
myself,  you  would  not  leave  me  there ;  with  many 
like  speeches,  which  I  know  my  duty  too  well,  to 
take  any  other  hold  of  than  the  hold  of  a  thankful  re- 
membrance. And  I  acknowledge,  and  all  the  world 
knoweth,  that  your  lordship  is  no  dealer  of  holy 
water,  but  noble  and  real ;  and,  on  my  part,  I  am  of 
a  sure  ground,  that  I  have  committed  nothing  that 
may  deserve  alteration.  And  therefore  my  hope  is, 
your  lordship  will  finish  a  good  work,  and  consider, 
that  time  groweth  precious  with  me,  that  I  am  now 
in  vergentibus  annis.  And  although  I  know  that  your 
fortune  is  not  to  need  an  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet 
I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  give  you  my  first  and  best 
fruits;  and  to  supply,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  worthi- 
ness by  thankfulness. 
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tuwiey/s    LXXX  VIII,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  concern- 
S^*^^*  ing  the  solicitor's  place. 

May  it  please  your  good  Lordship^ 

As  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  resolution,  both  with  his 
majesty,  and  among  your  lordships  of  his  council, 
that  I  should  be  placed  solicitor,  and  the  solicitor  to 
be  removed  to  be  the  king's  serjeant :  so  I  most  thank- 
fully acknowledge  your  lordship's  furtheranceand  for- 
wardness therein ;  your  lordship  being  the  man  that 
first  devised  the  mean :  wherefore  my  humble  request 
to  your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  set  in  with  some 
strength  to  finish  this  your  work ;  which,  1  assure 
your  lordship,  I  desire  the  rather,  because  being 
placed,  I  hope  for  many  favours  at  last  to  be  able  to 
do  you  some  better  service.  For  as  I  am,  your 
lordship  cannot  use  me ;  nor  scarcely  indeed  luiow 
me.  Not  that  I  vainly  think,  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
any  great  matters,  but  certainly  it  will  frame  me  to 
use  a  more  industrious  observance  and  application 
to  such,  as  I  honour  so  much  as  I  do  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  not,  I  hope,  without  some  good  offices, 
which  may  now  and  then  deserve  your  thanks.  And  J 
herewithal,  good  my  lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  consider,  that  time  groweth  precious  with  me, 
and  that  a  married  man  ib  seven  years  elder  in  his 
thoughts  the  first  day :  and  therefore  what  a  discom 
fortable  thing  is  it  for  me  to  be  unsettled  still  ?  Cer- 
tainly, were  it  not  that  I  think  myself  born  to  do  my 
sovereign  service,  and  therefore  in  that  station  I  will 
live  and  die;  otherwise  for  mine  own  private  comfort, 
it  were  better  for  me  that  the  king  should  blot  me 
out  of  his  book ;  or  that  I  should  turn  my  course  to 
endeavour  to  serve  in  some  other  kind,  than  for  me  t» 
stand  thus  at  a  stop ;  and  to  have  that  little  reputation, 
which  by  my  industry  I  gather,  to  be  scattered  and 
taken  away  by  continual  disgraces,  every  new  man 
coming  above  me.  Sure  I  am,  I  shall  never  have  fairer 
promises  and  words  from  all  your  lordships.  For  1 
know  not  what  my  services  are,  saving  that  your  lord- 
ships told  me  they  were  good,  and  1  would  believe  you 
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in  a  much  greater  matter.  Were  it  nothing  else,  I 
hope  the  modesty  of  my  suit  deserveth  somewhat;  for 
I  know  well  the  solicitor's  place  is  not  as  your  lordship 
left  it ;  time  working  alteration,  somewhat  in  the  pro- 
fession, much  more  in  that  special  place.  And  were 
it  not  to  satisfy  my  wife's  friends,  and  to  get  myself 
out  of  being  a  common  gaze  and  a  speech,  I  protest 
before  God  I  would  never  speak  word  for  it.  But  to 
conclude,  as  my  honourable  lady  your  wife  was  some 
mean  to  make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another ;  so 
if  it  please  you  to  help  me  to  change  mine  own  name, 
I  can  be  but  more  and  more  bounden  to  you :  and  I 
am  much  deceived,  if  your  lordship  find  not  the  king 
well  inclined,  and  my  lord  of  Salisbury  forward  and 
affectionate. 

1606. 
LXXXIX.     To  my  Lady  Packington,  m^tom^n 

L       i_  X  old  copy  of 

answer  to  a  message  by  her  sent.  sirFrmncii 

Bacon's 

Madam,  **"^ 

You  shall  with  right  good  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  any  thing  that  concemeth  your  daughters,  if 
you  bear  a  mind  of  love  and  concord :  otherwise  you 
must  be  content  to  be  a  stranger  unto  us :  for  I  may 
not  be  so  unwise  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  an  author  or 
occasion  of  dissension  between  your  daughters  and 
their  husbands,  having  seen  so  much  misery  of  that 
kind  in  yourself. 

And  above  all  things  I  will  turn  back  your  kind- 
ness, in  which  you  say,  you  will  receive  my  wife  if 
she  be  cast  off:  for  it  is  much  more  likely  we  have 
occasion  to  receive  you  being  cast  off^  if  you  remem- 
ber what  is  passed.  But  it  is  time  to  make  an  end 
of  those  follies :  and  you  shall  at  this  time  pardon  me 
this  one  fault  of  writing  to  you ;  for  I  mean  to  do  it 
no  more  till  you  use  me  and  respect  me  as  you  ought. 
So  wishing  you  better  than  it  seemeth  you  will  draw 
upon  yourself,  I  rest, 

Yaursy 

Fr.  Bacon. 
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Rawicj's    XC.     To  the  King,  touching  the  solicitor's 

Resujcita*  i 

tio.  place. 

How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond  my  power, 
as*  I  now  stand,  I  am  not  so  unfortunate  but  your 
majesty  knoweth.  For  both  in  the  commission  of 
union,  the  labour  whereof,  for  men  of  my  profession, 
rested  most  upon  my  hand,  and  this  last  parliament, 
in  the  bill  of  the  subsidy,  both  body  and  preamble ;  in 
the  bill  of  attainders,  both  Tresham  and  the  rest ;  in 
the  matter  of  purveyance ;  in  the  ecclesiastical  peti- 
tions ;  in  the  grievances ;  and  the  like ;  as  I  was  ever 
careful,  and  not  without  good  success,  sometimes  to 

Eut  forward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep 
ack  that  which  was  not  so  good;  so  your  majesty  was 
pleased  kindly  to  accept  of  my  services,  and  to  say  to 
me,  such  conflicts  were  the  wars  of  peace,  and  such 
victories  the  victories  of  peace ;  and  therefore  such 
servants  that  obtained  them  were  by  kings,  that  reign 
in  peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed,  than  services  of  com- 
manders in  the  wars.  In  all  which  nevertheless  I  can 
challenge  to  myself  no  sufficiency,  but  that  I  was  dili- 
gent andresonably  happy  to  execute  those  directions, 
which  I  received  either  immediately  from  your  royal 
mouth,  or  from  my  lord  of  Salisbury :  at  which  time 
it  pleased  your  majesty  also  to  promise  and  assure  me, 
that  upon  the  remove  of  the  then  attorney ,  I  should  not 
be  forgotten,  but  brought  into  ordinary  place.  And 
this  was  after  confirmed  to  me,  by  many  of  my  lords, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  manner  also 
in  particular  was  spoken  of;  that  is,  that  Mr.  Solicitor 
should  be  made  your  majesty's  serjeant,  and  I  soli- 
citor ;  for  so  it  was  thought  best  to  sort  with  both  our 
gifts  and  faculties  for  the  good  of  your  service ;  and 
of  this  resolution  both  court  and  country  took  know- 
ledge. Neither  was  this  any  invention  or  project  of 
mine  own :  but  moved  from  my  lords,  and  I  think  first 
from  my  lord  chancellor ;  whereupon  resting,  your 
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majesty  well  knoweth  I  never  opened  my  mouth  for 
the  greater  place ;  though  I  am  sure  I  had  two  cir- 
cumstances, that  Mr.  Attorney,  that  now  is,  could 
not  allege :  the  one,  nine  years'  service  of  the  crown ; 
the  other  the  being  cousin  germain  to  the  lord  of 
Salisbury,  whom  your  majesty  esteemeth  and  trusteth 
so  much.  But  for  the  less  place,  I  conceived  it  was 
meant  me.  But  after  that  Mr.  Attorney  Hobart  was 
placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  my  preferment ;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my  great  disgrace  and  dis- 
couragement. For,  gracious  sovereign,  if  still,  when  the 
waters  are  stirred,  another  shall  be  put  in  before  me, 
your  majesty  had  need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall 
be  still  a  lame  man  to  do  your  majesty  service.  And 
therefore  my  most  humble  suit  to  your  majesty  is ; 
that  this,  which  seemed  to  me  intended,  may  speedily 
be  performed  :  and  I  hope,  my  former  service  shall 
be  but  as  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  better 
strengthened:  for,  sure  I  am,  no  man's  heart  is  fuller, 
I  say  not  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts,  but  I 
say,  not  fuller  of  love  and  duty  towards  your  majesty 
and  your  children;  as,  I  hope,  time  will  manifest 
against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To  conclude, 
I  most  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness,  and 
rest 

1606. 

XCI.    To   the   Earl  of  Salisbury,  upon  aRe«n»cit 

new-year  s  tide.  tio. 

//  may  please  your  good  LorSship^ 

Having  no  gift  to  present  you  with  in  any  degree 
proportionable  to  my  mind,  I  desire  nevertheless  to 
take  the  advantage  of  a  ceremony  to  express  myself 
to  your  lordship ;  it  being  the  first  time  I  could  make 
the  like  acknowledgment,  when  I  stood  out  of  the 
person  of  a  suitor:  wherefore  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordship  to  think  of  me,  that,  now  it  hath  pleased 
you,  by  many  effectual  and  gr6at  benefits,  to  add  the 
assurance  and  comfort  of  your  love  and  favour  to  that 
precedent  disposition,  which  was  in  me,  to  admire 
your  virtue  and  merit;  I  do  esteem  whateo^s^xV 
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have  or  may  have  in  this  world,  but  as  trash,  in  com- 
parison of  having  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  a 
near  and  well  accepted  kinsman  to  so  rare  and  worthy 
a  counsellor,  governor,  and  patriot :  for  having  been 
a  studious,  if  not  a  curious  observer  of  antiquities  of 
virtue,  as  of  late  pieces,  I  forbear  to  say  to  your  lord- 
ship what  I  find  and  conceive ;  but  to  any  other  I 
would  think  to  make  myself  believed.  But  not  to 
be  tedious  in  that  which  may  have  the  shew  of  a 
compliment,  I  can  but  wish  your  lordship  many  happy 
years,  many  more  than  your  father  had ;  even  so  many 
more,  as  we  may  need  you  more.     So  I  remain — 

Rtwiej's   XCII.    To   Mr.  Matthew,  imprisoned    for 
too.  religion. 

Mr.  Matthew, 

Do  not  think  me  forgetful  or  altered  towards  you : 
but  if  I  should  say,  I  could  do  you  any  good,  I  should 
make  my  power  more  than  it  is.  I  do  hear  that  which 
I  am  right  sorry  for ;  that  you  grow  more  impatient 
and  busy  than  at  first ;  which  maketh  me  exceedingly 
fear  the  issue  of  that  which  seemeth  not  to  stand  at 
a  stay.  I  myself  am  out  of  doubt,  that  you  have 
been  miserably  abused,  when  you  were  first  seduced; 
but  that  which  I  take  in  compassion,  others  may 
take  in  severity.  I  pray  God,  that  understandeth  us 
all  better  than  we  understand  one  another,  contain 
you,  even  as  I  hope  he  will,  at  the  least,  within  the 
bounds  of  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  natural  piety 
towards  your  country.  And  I  intreat  you  much, 
sometimes  to  meditate  upon  the  extreme  effects  of 
superstition  in  this  last  powder  treason;  fit  to  be 
tabled  and  pictured  in  the  chambers  of  meditation, 
as  another  hell  above  the  ground :  and  well  justifying 
the  censure  of  the  heathen,  that  superstition  is  far 
worse  than  atheism ;  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to 
have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  is  impious 
towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodness.  Good  Mr. 
Matthew,  receive  yourself  back  from  these  courses 
of  perdition.  Willmg  to  have  written  a  great  deal 
more,  I  continue,  etc. 
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XCIIL  To  Mr.  Matthew.  sirXobie 

Mattbew'i 
SIR,  Collection 

OK  Ajettcysa 

Two  letters  of  mine  are  now  already  walking  towards  p.  i*. 
you ;  but  so  that  we  might  meet,  it  were  no  matter 
though  our  letters  should  lose  their  way.  I  make  a 
shift  in  the  mean  time  to  be  glad  of  your  approaches^ 
and  would  be  more  glad  to  be  an  agent  for  your  pre- 
sence, who  have  been  a  patient  by  your  absence.  If 
your  body  by  indisposition  make  you  acknowledge 
the  healthful  air  of  your  native  country ;  much  more 
do  I  assure  myself,  that  you  continue  to  have  your 
mind  no  way  estranged.  And  as  my  trust  with  the 
state  is  above  suspicion,  so  my  knowledge  both  of 
your  loyalty  and  honest  nature  will  ever  make  me 
shew  myself  your  faithful  friend  without  scruple. 
You  have  reason  to  commend  that  gentleman  to  me, 
by  whom  you  sent  your  last,  although  his  having 
travelled  so  long  amongst  the  sadder  nations  of  the 
world  make  him  much  the  less  easy  upon  small  ac- 
quaintance to  be  understood.  I  have  sent  you  some 
copies  of  mybook  of  the  Advancement^  which  you 
desired ;  and  a  little  work  of  my  recreation,  which 
you  desired  not.  My  Instauratwn  I  reserve  for  our 
conference ;  it  sleeps  not.  Those  works  of  the  Al- 
phabet  are  in  my  opinion  of  less  use  to  you  where 
you  are  now,  tnan  at  Paris ;  and  therefore  I  con- 
ceived, that  you  had  sent  me  a  kind  of  tacit  counter- 
mand of  your  former  request.  But  in  regard  that 
some  friends  of  yours  have  still  insisted  here,  I  send 
them  to  you;  and  for  my  part,  I  value  your  own 
reading  more  than  your  publishing  them  to  others. 
Thus,  in  extreme  haste,  I  have  scribbled  to  you  I 
know  not  what,  which  therefore  is  the  less  affected, 
and  for  that  very  reason  will  not  be  esteemed  the 
less  by  you. 


VOL.  V. 
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RawteT]*    XCIV.  To  Sit  George  CAREW>(a)  on  send- 
Sf"*^^       ing   him  the  treatise  In  felicem  memoriam 

Elizabetha. 

Being  asked  a  question  by  this  bearer,  an  old  ser- 
vant of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon's,  whether  I 
would  command  him  any  thing  into  France ;  and  being 
ki  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of  sickness,  I 
began  to  remember  that  neither  your  business  nor 
mine,  though  great  and  continual,  can  be,  upon  an 
exact  account,  any  just  occasion  why  so  much  good- 
will as  hath  passed  between  us  should  be  so  much 
discontinued  as  it  hath  been.  And  therefore,  because 
one  must  begin,  I  thought  to  provoke  your  remem- 
brance of  me  by  a  letter :  and  thinking  to  fill  it  with 
somewhat  besiaes  salutations,  it  came  to  my  mind, 
that  thi9  last  summer  vacation,  by  occasion  of  a  fac- 
tious book  that  endeavoured  to  verify  Misera  Fasmina, 
the  addition  of  the  pope^s  bull,  upon  queen  Elizabeth, 
I  did  write  a  few  lines  in  her  memorid,  which  I  thought 
you  would  be  pleased  to  read,  both  for  the  argument, 
and  because  you  were  wont  to  bear  ejection  to  my  j 
pen.  Vo^my  ut  aliud  ex  alio,  if  it  came  handsomely  to 

Eass,  I  would  be  glad  the  president  De  Thou,  who 
ath  written  an  history,  as  you  know,  of  that  feme 
and  diligence,  saw  it ;  chiefly  because  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  not  serve  him  for  some  use  in  his  story; 
wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  write  to  the  truth,  and 
to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as  I  perceive  by  that  he 
hath  already  written  he  is  well  inclined  to  do.  I  would 
be  glad  also,  it  were  some  occasion,  such  as  absence 

(a)  Sir  Georg:e  Carew  of  Cornwall  was  master  in  chancery  in  tbe 
time  of  qaeen  Elizabeth;  and  in  1597  sent  ambassador  into  Po- 
land:  and  in  1606  went  to  the  court  of  France  with  the  like  cha- 
racter. After  about  three  years*  continuance,  he  was  recalled  bi 
th^^king  to  make  use  of  his  services  at  home ;  but  he  survived  not 
many  years.  M.  De  Thou,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Camden  in  1613,  very 
much  laments  his  death ;  as  losing  a  friend  he  much  valued,  and 
an  assistant  in  the  prosecution  of  his  history :  having  received  helps 
from  him  in  that  part  which  relates  to  the  dissensions  between  the  < 
Poles  and  the  Swedes  in  the  year  1598,  as  appears  before  the  con-  I 
tenUofbookCXXI.     Stephens.  I 
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may  permit,  of  some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice 
between  us.  For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  pre- 
cedence, chiefly  in  worth,  yet  this  is  common  to  us 
both,  that  we  serve  our  sovereigns  in  places  of  law 
eminent :  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that  our  fathers 
did  so  before  us.  And  lastly,  that  both  of  us  love 
learning  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was  ever  a  bond 
of  friendship  in  the  greatest  distance  of  places.  But 
of  this  I  make  no  farther  request,  than  your  own  oc- 
casions and  respects,  to  me  unknown,  may  further  or 
limit ;  my  principal  purpose  being  to  salute  you,  and 
to  send  you  this  token :  whereunto  I  will  add  my 
very  kind  commendations  to  my  lady ;  and  so  com- 
mit you  both  to  God  s  holy  protection. 

XCV.  To  the  King,  upon  presenting  the  Dfo-iuwicjr's 
course  touching  the  Plantation  of  Ireland.       uo'°*^ 

//  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty , 

I  KNOW  not  better  how  to  express  my  good  wishes 
of  a  new-year  to  your  majesty,  than  by  this  little 
book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send  you.  The  stile 
is  a  stile  of  business,  rather  than  curious  or  elaborate. 
And  herein  I  was  encouraged  by  my  experience  of 
your  majesty's  former  grace,  in  accepting  of  the  like 
poor  field  fruits  touching  the  union.  And  certainly  I 
reckon  this  action  as  a  second  brother  to  the  union* 
For  I  assure  myself  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land well  united,  is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince  except 
yourself,  who  are  the  worthiest, weareth  in  his  crown ; 
Si  potentia  reducatur  in  actum.  I  know  well,  that  for 
me  to  beat  my  brains  about  these  things,  they  be 
majora  quam  profortuna  ;  but  yet  they  be  minora  quam 
pro  studio  ac  voluntate.  For  as  I  do  yet  bear  an  ex- 
treme zeal  to  the  memory  of  my  old  mistress  queeil 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  I  was  rather  bound  for  her  trudt 
than  her  favour ;  so  I  must  acknowledge  myself  more 
bound  to  your  majesty  both  for  trust  and  favour; 
whereof  I  will  never  deceive  the  one,  as  I  can  never 
deserve  the  other.  And  so,  in  all  humbleness  ki^ssing 
your  majesty*8  sacred  hand,  I  remain.  .  '  '[ 

X  2 
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luwiejr's    XCVI.  To  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  upon  sending 
Sr^**"  his  writing,  entitled,  Cogxtala  et  Visa. 

My  very  good  Lord, 
Now  your  lordship  hath  been  so  long  in  the  church 
and  the  palace,  disputing  between  kings  and  popes  \(d) 

(a)  The  kin^  and  kingdom  being  exasperated  by  the  gunpowder 
treason,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  more  effectual  laws  la 
distinguish  between  those  papists  that  paid  due  obedience  to  the 
king,  and  those  that  did  not.  For  which  end,  in  the  parliament 
which  met  upon  the  memorable  fifth  of  November,  1605,  a  new 
oaith  of  allegiance  was  framed ;  declaring  that  the  pope,  etc.  had  no 
Bower  to  depose  kings,  absolve  their  subjects,  or  dispose  of  their 
Kingdoms,  etc.  The  court  of  Rome,  jealous  of  losing  an  authority 
they  had  been  many  years  assuming;  and  especially  perceWing 
that  many  papists  submitted  to  the  oath,  as  not  intrenching  upon 
matters  of  faith,  severely  inhibited  them  from  taking  the  same  by 
two  briefs,  the  one  quickly  succeeding  the  other.  The  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  esteeming  it  a  point  that  nearly  concerned  him,  had  re- 
course to  those  arms  he  could  best  manage,  and  encountered  the 
briefs  by  a  premonition  directed  to  all  Christian  princes  ;  exhorting 
them  to  espouse  the  common  quarrel.  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  title,  thought  himself  almost  aqual  to  princes,  and 
by  his  great  learning  much  superior,  enters  the  lists  wit^  the  king. 
The  seconds  coming  in  on  both  sides,  no  man  was  thought  fitter 
to  engage  this  remarkable  antagonist  than  that  great  and  renowned 
prelate  in  learning  and  sanctity.  Dr.  Andrews,  then  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  after  of  Winchester.  Neither  were  the  reformed  of  the  French 
church  idle  spectators ;  as  Monsieur  du  Moulin,  and  Monsieur  du 
Plessis  Mornay:  this  last  published  a  book  atSaumur  in  1611,  en- 
titled. The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  &c.  shewing  by  what  degrees  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  raised  themselves  to  their  present  grandeur, 
asserting  the  right  of  sovereign  princes  against  the  positions  of  the 
cardinals  Bellarmine  and  Baronius :  the  French  edition  whereof  he 
dedicated  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  Latin  to  king  James, 
This  last  performance  was  presented  to  king  James,  with  a  letter 
exhorting  him,  "  de  quitter  d'oresenavant  la  plume,  pour  aller  esp^ 
"  ^  la  main  desnicher  I'antichrist  hors  de  sa  forteresse  f  to  give 
over  waging  a  war  with  his  pen,  and  to  destroy  the  papal  power 
with  his  sword ;  which  he  excites  the  king  to  attempt  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  dedication,  with  so  much  life,  that  I  shall  crave  the 
liberty  to  insert  part  of  his  own  words,  in  order  to  declare  the  spirit 
and  zeal  of  a  gentleman,  who  for  his  valour  and  conduct  in  war, 
his  judgment  in  council,  his  dexterity  in  dispatches,  and  his  firm- 
ness and  constancy  in  religion,  in  the  defence  of  which,  hand,  and 
tongue,  and  pen  were  employed,  is  far  above  all  the  titles  of  honour 
that  can  be  given. 
^  Mane  tu,  rex  potentissime^  laudem,  hone  iauream,  absit  ut  tibi  prtt^ 
ripl  patiaris;  cuiquam  alii  servaiam  vdi$;  nan  sanguine y  nan  vita^ 
JIM  cmtiaribus  cttteris  rtdempiam  malis.     At  tu,  Jekrca  Deus,  cit^ui 
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tnethinks  you  should  take  pleasure  to  look  into  the 
field,  and  refresh  your  mina  with  some  matter  of  phi- 
losophy; though  that  science  be  now  through  age 
waxed  a  child  again,  and  left  to  boys  and  young  men. 
And  because  you  were  wont  to  make  me  believe  you 
took  liking  to  my  writings,  I  send  you  some  of  this 
vacation  s  fruits ;  and  thus  much  more  of  my  mind 
and  purpose.  I  hasten  not  to  publish ;  perishing  I 
would  prevent ;  and  am  forced  to  respect  as  well  my 
times  as  the  matter.  For  with  me  it  is  thus ;  and  I 
think,  with  all  men  in  my  case:  if  I  bind  my  self  to  an 
argument,  it  loadeth  my  mind ;  but  if  I  rid  my  mind 
of  the  present  cogitation,  it  is  rather  a  recreation. 
This  hath  put  me  into  these  miscellanies ;  which  I 
purpose  to  suppress,  if  God  give  me  leave  to  write  a 
just  and  perfect  volume  of  philosophy,  which  I  go  on 
with  though  slowly.  I  send  not  your  lordship  too 
much,  lest  it  may  glut  you.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
what  my  desire  is  :  if  your  lordship  be  so  good  now, 
as  when  you  were  the  good  dean  of  Westminster,  my 
request  to  you  is,  that  not  by  pricks,  but  by  notes, 
you  would  mark  unto  me  whatsoever  shall  seem  unto 
you  either  not  current  in  the  stile,  or  harsh  to  credit 
and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the  person  of  the  wri- 

re*,  ciijus  gloria^  hie  proprie  agitur ;  cujus  absque  ape  frustra  tint 
voia,  suspiria^  moUmina  nostra ;  evigila,  exsurge,  robur  indue jjustitiam 
vt  loricam.  Voca  servum  tuum  per  nomtn  suum,  prehende  dexteram  Uncti 
iuif  ambula  aniefaciem  ejus ;  complanentur  valles,  suhsidant  mantes,  can- 
stemanturjiuviiy  pateant  januce^  conterantur  vectes,  cantremiscant  pO' 
puU  carruat  Jericho  Hia  in  spiritu  aris  tui,  in  canspectu  ejus.  Ego  set" 
agenario  Hcet  jam  major y  lateri  tunc  ipsius  hotream  indivuUus ;  inter 
angusta,  inter  aspera  Alpium  senectam  exuam ;  inter  principia  prctlium 
misceam ;  inter  triumphos  prcecinente  angela  Cecidit  iilud  congeminem  ; 
smnctct  huic  tcelitice  totus  immergar,  ottemce  cantiguus  immoriar  raptus. 
But  this  was  an  enterprise  suited  to  the  warlike  genius  of  Du 
Plessis,  great  master  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  not  to  the  peaceable 
spirit  of  king  James.  Besides  the  king,  in  his  answer  of  the  20th  of 
October,  161 1,  afler  he  had  excused  his  long  silence,  and  very  much 
commended  this  author  in  the  design  of  his  book,  and  as  freely 
called  the  pope  antichrist,  and  Rome  Babylon,  conceives  that  nei- 
ther the  Scriptures,  the  doctrine,  nor  example  of  the  primitive  church, 
would  sufficiently  justify  an  offensive  war,  undertaken  purely  for 
religion ;  could  he  in  prudence  expect  any  success  in  such  an  at- 
tempt.    Stephens. 
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^  ter ;  for  no  man  can  be  judge  and  part;^;  and  when  ow 
'  minds  judge  by  reflection  on  ourselves,  they  are  more 
subject  to  error.  And  though  for  the  matter  itself,  my 
judgment  be  in  some  things  fixed,  and  not  accessibk 
by  any  man's  judgment  that  goeth  not  ray  way :  yet 
even  in  those  things,  the  admonition  of  a  friend  may 
make  me  express  myself  diversely .  I  would  have  come 
to  your  lordship,  but  that  I  am  hastening  to  my  house 
in  the  country  :  and  so  I  commend  your  lordship  to 
(xod's  goodness. 

Rawiej;,    XCVII.  To  Sir  Thomas  Bodeley,  after  he 
ST"*^**'      had  imparted  to  him  a  writing  entitled,  Cogt- 
tata  et  Visa. 

SIR, 

In  respect  to  my  going  down  to  my  house  in  the  coun- 
try, I  shall  have  miss  of  my  papers,  which  I  pray  yoo 
therefore  to  return  unto  me.  You  are,  I  bear  yoo 
witness,  slothful,  and  you  help  me  nothing ;  so  as  I 
am  half  in  conceit,  that  you  affect  not  the  argument  : 
for  myself,  I  know  well,  you  love  and  affect.  I  can 
say  no  more  to  you,  hut  non  canimus  surdis^  respondent 
omnia  sylva.  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
up,  whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass 
by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at  6or- 
hambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me  another  tale; 
or  else  1  would  add  a  cogitation  against  libraries,  and 
be  revenged  on  you  that  way.  I  pray  you  send  me 
some  good  news  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith ;  and  commend 
me  very  kindly  to  him.     So  I  rest 1607. 

Appendix  XCVIII.  Sir  Thomas  Bodeley's  Letter  to 
!k>iS"S^  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  about  his  Cogitata  et 
wlb^p*^*^  VisQy  wherein  he  declareth  his  opinion  freely 
uther,ict-       touching  the  same. 

ler  XIV.  p.  ® 

*^-  SIR, 

As  soon  as  the  term  was  ended,  supposing  your 
leisure  was  more  than  before,  I  was  commg  to  thank 
you  two  or  three  times,  rather  choosing  to  do  it  by 
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word  than  by  letter :  but  I  was  still  disappointed  of 
my  purpose,  as  I  am  at  this  present  upon  an  urgent 
occasion,  which  doth  tie  me  fast  to  Fulham,  and  hath 
now  made  me  determine  to  impart  my  mind  in  writing, 

I  think  you  know  I  have  read  your  Cogitata  et  Vtsa^ 
which  I  protest  I  have  done  with  great  desire,  re- 
puting it  a  token  of  your  singular  love,  that  you 
joined  me  with  those  your  chiefest  friends,  to  whom 
you  would  commend  the  first  perusal  of  your 
draught;  for  which,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  say 
but  this  unto  you  : 

First,  that  if  the  depth  of  my  affection  to  your  per-^ 
son  and  spirit,  to  your  works  and  your  words,  and  to 
all  your  abilities,  were  as  highly  to  be  valued,  as  your 
affection  is  to  me,  it  might  walk  with  your's  arm  in 
arm,  and  claim  ](Plr  love  by  just  desert.  But  there 
can  be  no  comparison  where  our  states  are  so  uneveni 
and  our  means  to  demonstrate  our  affections  so  dif^ 
ferent :  insomuch  as  for  my  own,  I  must  leave  it  to 
be  prized  in  the  nature  that  it  is ;  and  you  shall  ever- 
more find  it  most  addicted  to  your  worth. 

As  touching  the  subject  of  your  book,  you  have 
set  afoot  so  many  rare  and  noble  speculations,  as  1 
cannot  choose  but  wonder,  and  I  shall  wonder  at  it 
ever,  that,  your  expense  of  time  considered  in  your 
public  profession,  which  hath  in  a  manner  no  ac- 
quaintance with  scholarship  or  learning,  you  should 
have  culled  out  the  quintessence,  and  sucked  up  the 
sap  of  the  chiefest  kind  of  learning. 

For  howsoever  in  some  points  you  do  vary  alto- 
gether from  that  which  is,  and  hath  been  ever,  tlie  re-^ 
ceived  doctrine  of  our  schools,  and  was  always  by  the 
wisest,  as  still  they  have  been  deemed,  of  all  nations 
and  ages  adjudged  the  truest;  yet  it  is  apparent,  that 
in  those  very  points,  and  in  all  your  proposalsand  plota 
in  that  book,  you  shew  yourself  a  master  workman. 

For  myself,  I  must  confess,  and  I  speak  it  ingemti, 
that  for  the  matter  of  learning,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  smatterers. 

And  yet  because  it  may  seem,  that  being  willing  to 
communicate  your  treatise  with  your  friends^  you  are 
Ukbwise  willing  to  listen  to  whatsoever  I  or  otheiB  can 
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except  against  it ;  I  must  deliver  unto  you  for  my 
private  opinion,  that  I  am  one  of  that  crew  that  say 
there  is,  and  we  profess,  a  far  greater  holdfast  of  cer- 
tainty in  our  sciences,  than  you  by  your  discourse 
will  seem  to  acknowledge. 

For  whereas,  first,  you  do  object  the  ill  success  and 
errors  of  practitionei's  in  physic,  you  know  as  well 
they  do  proceed  of  the  patient's  unruliness,  for  not 
one  of  an  hundred  doth  obey  his  physician  in  observ- 
mg  his  cautels ;  or  by  misinformation  of  their  own 
indispositions,  for  few  are  able  in  this  kind  to  expli- 
cate themselves ;  or  by  reason  their  diseases  are  by 
nature  incurable,  which  is  incident,  you  know,  to 
many  sorts  of  maladies ;  or  for  some  other  hidden 
cause  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  course  of  con- 
jecture. Howbeit,  I  am  full  of  Ais  belief,  that  as 
physic  is  ministered  now-a-days  by  physicians,  it  is 
much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  negligence  or  ignorance,  or 
other  touch  of  imperfection,  that  they  speed  no  better 
in  their  practice:  for  few  are  found  of  that  profession 
so  well  instructed  in  their  art,  as  they  might  by  the 
precepts  which  their  art  doth  afford ;  which  though 
it  be  defective  in  regard  of  such  perfection,  yet  for 
certain  it  doth  flourish  with  admirable  remedies,  such 
as  tract  of  time  hath  taught  by  experimental  events, 
and  are  the  open  highway  to  that  principal  know- 
ledge that  you  recommend. 

As  for  alchemy,  and  magic,  some  conclusions  they 
have  that  are  worthy  the  preserving;  but  all  their 
skill  is  so  accompanied  with  subtleties  and  guiles,  as 
both  the  crafts  and  craft-masters  are  not  only  de- 
spised, but  named  with  derision.  Whereupon  to 
make  good  your  principal  assertion,  methinks  you 
should  have  drawn  your  examples  from  that  which  is 
taught  in  the  liberal  sciences,  not  by  picking  out 
cases  that  happen  very  seldom,  and  may  by  all  con- 
fession be  subject  to  reproof;  but  by  controlling  the 
generals,  and  grounds,  and  eminent  positions,  and 
aphorisms,  which  the  greatest  artists  and  philosophers 
have  from  time  to  time  defended. 

For  it  goeth  for  current  amongst  all  men  of  learning, 
that  those  kind  of  arts  which  clerks  in  times  past  did 
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term  quadrivials>  confirm  their  propositions  by  ixk- 
fallible  demonstrations. 

And  likewise  in  the  trivials  such  lessons  and  direc- 
tions  are  delivered  unto  us,  as  will  effect  very  near,  or 
as  much  altogether,  as  every  faculty  doth  promise. 
Now  in  case  we  should  concur  to  do  as  you  advise, 
which  is,  to  renounce  our  common  notions,  and  can- 
cel all  our  theorems,  axioms,  rules,  and  tenets,  and 
so  to  come  babes  ad  regnum  natum^  as  we  are  willed 
by  Scriptures  to  come  ad  regnum  ccehrum;  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  in  my  understanding,  than  that 
it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism,  and,  after 
many  thousand  years,  leave  us  more  unprovided  of 
theorical  furniture  than  we  are  at  this  present :  for 
that  were  indeed  to  become  very  babes,  or  tabula  rasa, 
when  we  shall  leave  no  impression  of  any  former 
principles,  but  be  driven  to  begin  the  world  again, 
and  to  travel  by  trials  of  axioms  and  sense,  which  are 
your  proofs  by  particulars,  whdit  to  jpl^.ce  in  inteilectu, 
for  ou^r  general  Uceptions;  it  bein^g  a  maxim  of  all 
men's  approving,  In  intellectu  nihil  esse^  quodnonprtua 
fuit  in  sensu  ;  and  so  in  appearance  it  would  befadl  us^ 
that  till  Plato's  year  be  come  about,  our  insight  in 
learning  would  be  of  less  reckoning  than  now  it  is 
accounted. 

As  for  that  which  you  inculcate,  of  a  knowledge  more 
excellent  than  now  is  among  us,  which  experience 
might  produce,  if  we  would  but  essay  to  extract  it  out 
of  nature  by  particular  probations,  it  is  no  more  upon 
the  matter,  but  to  incite  us  unto  that,  which  without 
instigation  by  a  natural  instinct  men  will  practise  of 
themselves:  for  it  cannot  in  reason  be  otherwise 
thought,  but  that  there  are  infinite  numbers  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  for  we  may  not  in  this  case  con^ 
fine  our  cogitations  within  the  bounds  of  Europe, 
which  embrace  the  course  that  you  purpose,  with  all 
the  diligence  and  care  that  ability  can  perform ;  for 
every  man  is  bom  with  an  appetite  of  knowledge, 
wherewith  he  cannot  be  so  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a 
dropsy,  thirst  after  more. 

But  yet  why  they  should  hearken  to  any  such  per* 
suasion^  fts  yrbolly  to  abolish  those  settled  o]^inioiiii 
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and  general  theorems,  to  which  they  attained  by  thai 
own  and  their  ancestors'  experience,  I  see  nothing 
yet  alleged  to  induce  me  to  think  it. 

Moreover,  I  may  speak,  as  I  should  suppose  with 
good  probability,  that  if  we  should  make  a  mental 
survey  what  is  like  to  be  effected  dl  the  world  over, 
those  five  or  six  inventions  which  you  have  selected, 
and  imagine  to  be  but  of  modem  standing,  would 
make  but  a  slender  show  amongst  so  many  hundreds 
df  all  kinds  of  natures,  which  are  daily  brought  to 
light  by  the  enforcement  of  wit,  or  casud  events,  and 
may  be  compared,  or  partly  preferred  above  thostf 
that  you  have  named. 

But  were  it  so  here  that  all  were  admitted,  that  you 
can  require,  for  the  augmentation  of  our  knowledge; 
and  that  all  our  theorems  and  general  positions  were 
utterly  extinguished  with  a  new  substitution  of  others 
in  their  places,  what  hope  may  we  have  of  any  benefit 
of  learning  by  this  alteration  ? 

Assuredly^  as  soon  as  the  new  are  brought  with  their 
additions  ad  oKfirivy  by  the  inventors  and  their  follow- 
ers, by  an  interchangeable  course  of  natural  things 
they  will  M\  by  degrees  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and 
so  on  continuance  to  perish  outright ;  and  that  per- 
chance upon  the  like  to  your  present  pretences,  by 
proposal  of  some  means  to  advance  all  our  knowledge 
to  an  higher  pitch  of  perfectness :  for  still  the  same 
defects  that  antiquity  found,  will  reside  in  mankind. 

And  therefore,  other  issues  of  their  actions,  devices^ 
and  studies  are  not  to  be  expected,  than  is  apparent 
by  records  were  in  former  times  observed. 

I  remember  here  a  note  which  Paterculus  made  of 
the  incomparable  wits  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans 
in  their  flourishing  state,  that  there  might  be  thii 
reason  of  their  notable  downfal  in  their  issue  that 
came  after;  because  by  nature  Quod  summo  studk 
petitum  est  ascendit  in  summum^  difficilisque  in  perfedo 
mora  est ;  insomuch  that  men  perceivmg  that  they 
could  go  no  farther,  being  come  to  the  top,  they 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking 
those  studies  that  are  most  in  request,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  new  endeavours,  as  if  the  thing  that 
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they  sought  had  been  by  prevention  surprised  by 
others. 

So  it  fared  in  particular  with  the  eloquence  of  that 
age,  that  when  their  successors  found  that  hardly  they 
could  equals  by  no  means  excel  their  predecessors, 
they  began  to  neglect  the  study  thereof,  and  both  to 
write  and  speak  for  many  hundred  years  in  a  rustical 
manner ;  till  this  latter  revolution  brought  the  wheel 
about  again,  by  inflaming  gallant  spirits  to  give  the 
onset  afresh,  with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto 
the  top  and  height  of  perifection,  not  in  that  gift  only^ 
but /in  every  other  skill  in  any  part  of  learning. 

For  I  do  not  hold  it  an  erroneous  conceit  to  think 
of  every  science,  that  as  now  they  are  professed,  so 
they  have  been  before  in  all  precedent  ages,  though 
not  alike  in  all  places,  nor  at  all  times  alike  in  one  and, 
the  same  place,  but  according  to  the  changes  and 
twinings  of  times,  with  a  more  exact  and  plain,  or 
with  a  more  rude  and  obscure  kind  of  teaching. 

And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what  proof  I 
have  of  it,  I  have  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  of  th^ 
deepest  learned  clerks,  of  whom  we  have  any  means 
to  take  any  notice,  that  as  there  is  of  other  things,  so 
there  is  of  sciences  ortus  et  interiti/i^^  which  is  also  the 
meaning,  if  I  should  expound  it,  of  nihxl  novum  sub 
sole,  and  is  as  well  to  be  applied  ad /acta,  as  ad  dicta, 
ut  mhil  neque  dictum  neque  factum,  giwd  non  est  dictum 
et  factum  priua.  I  have  fieurther  for  my  warrant  that 
famous  complaint  of  Solomon  to  his  son  against  the 
infinite  makmg  of  books  in  his  time,  of  which  in  all 
congruity  it  must  needs  be  understood,  that  a  great 

£art  were  observations  and  instructions  in  all  kind  of 
terature :  and  of  those  there  is  not  now  so  much  as 
one  petty  pamphlet,  only  some  parts  of  the  bible 
excepted,  remaining  to  posterity. 

As  then  there  was  not,  in  like  manner,  any  footing 
to  be  found  of  millions  of  authors  that  were  long  be- 
fore Solomon,  and  yet  we  must  give  credit  to  that 
which  he  affirmed,  that  whatsoever  was  then,  or  had 
been  before,  it  could  never  be  truly  pronounced  of  i^ 
Behold  this  is  new. 
Wlitte«|Km  I  Buiat  lor  my  final  conclnioii  i«^t> 
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seeing  all  the  endeavours,  study,  and  knowledge  d 
mankind,  in  whatsoever  art  or  science,  have  ever  beci! 
the  same,  as  they  are  at  this  present,  though  full  dl 
mutabilities,  according  to  the  changes  and  accidental 
occasions  of  ages  and  countries,  and  clerks'  disposi- 
tions, which  can  never  be  but  subject  to  intention  and 
remission,  both  in  their  devices  and  practices  of  their 
knowledge:  if  now  we  should  accord  in  opinion  with 
you.  First,  to  condemn  our  present  knowledge  of 
doubts  and  incertitudes,  which  you  confirm  but  by 
averment,  without  other  force  of  argument :  And 
then  to  disclaim  all  our  axioms  and  maxims,  and  g&« 
neral  assertions  that  are  left  by  tradition  from  our 
elders  to  us,  which,  for  so  it  is  to  be  pretended,  have 
passed  all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  that  ever 
were :  And  lastly,  to  devise,  being  now  become  again 
as  it  were  abectdarii^  by  the  frequent  spelling  of  par- 
ticulars  to  come  to  the  notice  of  the  true  generals, 
and  so  afresh  to  create  new  principles  of  sciences : 
the  end  of  all  would  be  that,  when  we  shall  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  learning  which  we  have,  all  our 
consequent  travels  will  but  help  us  in  a  circle  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  place  from  whence  we  set  forward,  and 
bring  us  to  the  happiness  to  be  restored  in  integrum : 
which  will  require  as  many  ages  as  have  marched 
before  us,  to  be  perfectly  achieved. 

And  this  I  write  with  no  dislike  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  withnew-found  devices,  whichis  undoubt- 
edly a  practice  of  high  commendation,  in  regard  of  the 
benefit  they  will  yield  for  the  present;  that  the  world 
hath  ever  been,  and  will  assuredly  for  ever  continue 
very  full  of  such  devisors,  whose  industry  hath  been 
very  obstinate  and  eminent  that  way,  and  hath  pro- 
duced strange  effects,  above  the  reach  and  the  hope  of 
men's  common  capacities;  and  yet  our  notions  and 
theorems  have  always  kept  in  grace  both  with  them, 
and  with  the  rarest  that  ever  were  named  among  the 
learned. 

By  this  you  see  to  what  boldness  I  am  brought  by 
your  kindness,  that  if  I  seem  to  be  too  saucy  in  this 
contradiction,  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  holdof  your  noble 
disposition,  and  of  the  freedom  in  these  cai^s  that  you 
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will  afford  your  special  friend,  that  hath  induced  me 
to  do  it.  And  although  I  myself,  like  a  carriers  horse, 
cannot  balk  the  beaten  way  in  which  I  have  been  train- 
ed, yet  such  is  my  censure  of  your  Ccg^iVflr/tf,  that  I  must 
tell  you,  to  be  plain,  you  have  very  much  wronged 
yourself  and  the  world,  to  smother  such  a  treasure  so 
long  in  your  coffer ;  for  though  I  stand  well  assured, 
for  the  tenor  and  subject  of  your  main  discourse,  you 
are  not  able  to  impannel  a  substantial  jury  in  any 
university  that  will  give  up  a  verdict  to  acquit  you  of 
error,  yet  it  cannot  be  gamsaid,  but  all  your  treatise 
over  doth  abound  with  choice  conceits  of  the  present 
state  of  learning,  and  with  so  worthy  contemplations 
of  the  means  to  procure  it,  as  may  persuade  any  stu- 
dent to  look  more  narrowly  to  his  business,  not  only 
by  aspiring  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  that  which 
is  now-a-days  divulged  in  the  sciences,  but  by  diving 
yet  deeper  into,  as  it  were,  the  bowels  and  secrets  of 
nature,  and  by  enforcing  of  the  powers  of  his  judg- 
ment and  wit,  to  learn  of  St.  Paul,  consectari  meliora 
dona:  which  course,  would  to  God,  to  whisper  so 
much  in  your  ear,  you  had  followed  at  the  first,  when 
you  fell  into  the  study  of  such  a  study  as  was  not 
worthy  such  a  student.  Nevertheless  being  so  as  it 
is,  that  you  are  therein  settled,  and  your  country 
soundly  served,  I  cannot  but  wish  with  all  my  heart 
as  I  do  very  often,  that  you  may  gain  a  fit  reward  to 
the  full  of  your  deserts,  which  1  hope  will  come  with 
heaps  of  happiness  and  honour. 

Yours  to  be  used  and  commanded^ 

Tho.  Bodeley. 

From  Fulham,  Feb.  19,  1607. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
SIR, 

One  kind  of  boldness  doth  draw  on  another,  inso- 
much as,  methinks,  I  should  offend  not  to  signify,  that 
before  the  transcript  of  your  book  be  fitted  for  the 
press,  it  will  be  requisite  for  you  to  cast  a  censor's  eye 
upon  the  stile  and  the  elocution;  which  in  the  framing 
of  some  periods,  and  in  divers  words  and  phrases,  will 
hardly  go  for  current,  if  the  copy  brought  to  me  be 
just  the  saflDie  that  you  would  puolish. 


•dla- 
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■     * 

XCIX.  To  Mr.  Matthew,  upon  sending  to 
bim  ft  part  of  Instaurutio  Magna. 

Mr.  Matthew, 
I  PLAINLY  'perceive  by  your  affectionate  wnting 
tMiching  my  work,  that  one  and  the  same  thing  af- 
lecteth  us  both ;  which  is  the  good  end  to  which  it  is 
dedicated;  for  as  to  any  ability  of  mine,  it  cannot  merit 
that  degree  of  approbation.    For  your  caution  for 
church-men  and  church-matters,  as  for  any  impedi- 
ment  it  might  be  to  the  applause  and  celebrity  of  aiy 
work,  it  moveth  me  not ;  but  as  it  may  hinder  the  frnt 
and  good  which  may  come  of  a  quiet  and  calm  pas* 
aage  to  the  good  port  to  which  it  is  bound,  I  bold  its 
just  respect ;  so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  not  too 
fiur  about.  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  at  all  have  no  oom- 
sk>n  to  meet  them  in  my  way ;  except  it  be  as  they  will 
needs  confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  who, 
you  know,  is  intemperately  magnified  by  the  sc1kx4- 
men ;  and  is  also  allied,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  Jesuits,  by 
Faber,  who  was  a  companion  of  Loyola,  anfl  a  great 
Aristotelian,     i  send  you  at  this  time  the  only  part 
which  hath  any  harshness ;  and  yet  I  framed  to  my- 
self an  opinion,  that  whosoever  allowed  well  of  that 
f)reface,  which  you  so  much  commend,  will  not  dis- 
ike,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  dislike,  this  other  speech 
of  preparation ;  for  it  is  written  out  of  the  same  spirit, 
and  out  of  the  same  necessity :  nay,  it  doth  more  fuUy 
lay  open,  that  the  question  between  me  and  the  an- 
cients, is  not  of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of  the 
rightness  of  the  way.     And  to  speak  truth,  it  is  to  Ae 
other  but  as  palma  to  pugnus^  part  of  the  same  thing 
more  large.     You  conceive  ?iright,  that  in  this,  and 
the  other,  you  have  commission  to  impart  and  com- 
municate them  to  others  according  to  your  discretion. 
Other  matters  I  write  not  of.     Myself  am  like  the 
miller  ofGranchester,  that  was  wont  to  pray  for  peace 
amongst  the  willows,  for  while  the  winds  blew,  the 
wind-mills  wrought,  and  the  water-mill  was  less  cus* 
ton^d.    So  I  see  that  controversies  of  religion  must 
hinder  the  advancement  of  sciences.    Let  me  con^ 
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elude  with  loy  perpetual  wish  toMrards  yourself,  that 
the  approbation  of  yourself  by  your  own  discreet  and 
temperate  carriage,  may  restore  you  to  your  country, 
and  your  friends  to  your  society.  And  so  I  commend 
you  to  God's  goodness. 

Gray's  Ion,  Oct.  10,  1609. 

C.     To  Mr.  Matthew.  sirXoWe 

SIRy  MattlMv't 

I  THANK  you  for  your  last,  and  pray  you  to  believe,  Sr 


that  your  liberty  in  giving  opinion  of  those  writings  p*  ^•• 
which  I  sent  you,  is  that  which  I  sought,  which  I  ex- 
pected)  and  which  I  take  in  exceeding  good  part ;  so 
good  as  that  it  makes  me  recontinue,  or  rather  conti- 
nue my  hearty  wishes  for  your  company  here,  that  so 
you  might  use  the  same  liberty  concerning  my  actk>ns, 
which  now  you  exercise  concerning  my  writings.  Fcft 
that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  your  judgment  of  the  temper 
and  truth  of  that  part,  which  concerns  some  of  her  fo- 
reign proceedings,concurs  fully  with  the  judgment  of 
others,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  part  of  it;  and 
as  thin^  go,  I  suppose  they  are  likely  to  be  more 
and  more  justified  and  allowed.     And  whereas  you 
say,  for  some  other  part,  that  it  moves  and  opens  a 
fair  occasion,  and  broad  way,  into  some  field  of  con- 
tradiction: on  the  other  side  it  is  written  to  me  from 
the  lieger*  at  Paris,  and  some  others  also,  that  it*sirGeorg« 
carries  a  manifest  impression  of  truth  with  it,  and  c«rew. 
that  it  even  convinces  as  it  grows.     These  are  their 
very  words ;  which  I  write  not  for  mine  own  glory, 
but  to  shew  what  variety  of  opinion  rises  from  the 
disposition  of  several  readers.     And  I  must  confess 
my  desire  to  be,  that  my  writings  should  not  court 
the  present  time,  or  some  few  places,  in  such  sort  as 
might  make  them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or 
less  permanent  in  future  ages.    As  to  the  Imtauratioriy 
your  so  full  approbation  thereof  I  read  with  much 
comfort,  by  how  much  more  my  heart  is  upon  it;  and 
by  how  much  less  I  expected  ,consent  and  concur- 
rence in  a  matter  so  obscure.     Of  this  I  can  assure 
you,  that  though  many  things  of  great  hope  decay 
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with  youth,  and  multitude  of  civil  businesses  is  wont 
to  diminish  the  price,  though  not  the  delight  of  coi- 
templations,  yet  the  proceeding  in  that  work  doth 
gain  with  me  upon  my  affection  and  desire,  both  by 
years  and  businesses.  And  therefore  I  hope,  even  by 
this,  that  it  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  from  whom,  and 
to  whom,  all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most  heartily 
commend  you. 

K«rley'a       .  CI.      To  Mr.  MaTTHEW. 

jtM.  Mr.  MattheWj 

I  HEARTILY  thauk  you  for  your  letter  of  the  10th  of 
February,  and  am  glad  to  receive  from  you  matter 
4)oth  of  encouragement  and  of  advertisement  touch-  j 
ing  my  writings.  For  my  part  I  do  wish,  that  since 
there  is  no  (a)  lumen  siccum  in  the  world,  bat  all 
madidum  and  maceratuniy  infused  in  affections,  and 
bloods,  or  humours,  that  these  things  of  mine  had 
•those  separations  that  might  make  them  more  ac-  | 
ceptable :  so  that  they  claim  not  so  much  acquaint-  ' 
ance  of  the  present  times,  as  they  be  thereby  the  less  | 
apt  to  last.  And  to  shew  you  that  I  have  sdme  pur- 
pose to  new-mold  them,  I  send  you  a  leaf  or  two 
of  the  preface,  carrying  some  figure  of  the  whole 
work.  Wherein  I  purpose  to  take  that  which  I 
count  real  and  effectual  of  both  writings;  and  chiefly 
to  add  a  pledge,  if  not  payment,  to  my  promises,  I 
send  you  also  a  memorial  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  to  re- 
quite your  eulogy  of  the  late  duke  of  (b)  Florence's 
felicity.     Of  this,  when  you  were  here,  I  shewed  yon  j 

{a)  Our  author  alludes  to  one  of  the  dark  sayings  of  Heraclitu, 
that  dry  light  is  ever  the  best;  which  in  another  place  he  thos  ex- 
pounds :  ''  Certainly  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  froB 
/'  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  cometh  from  his  own 
**  understanding  and  judgment,  this  being  ever  infused  and  drenched 
**  in  his  aflTections."     Stephens, 

(6)  This  duke  of  Florence  was  named  Ferdinand,  of  the  house  of 
Medici;  whose  memory  Sir  Henry  Wotton  celebrated  in  a  letter 
printed  in  his  remains,  and  presented  to  king  Charles  I.  Piasecius, 
the  bishop  of  Premista  in  Poland,  begins  his  chronicle  of  the  year 
1609,  with  an  account  of  his  death  ;  and  sums  up  his  character  in  | 
these  words :  Princeps  aninio  excelso,  et  omnibus  politicis  artxhus  m  tath 
^um  instrucluSf  ut  in  muUU  sccuiis  rir  ctqualem  habuerit.    Stephens, 


\ 
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some  model ;  at  what  time,  methought,  you  were  more 
willing  to  hear  Julius  Csesar,  than  queen  Elizabeth, 
[commended.  But  this  which  I  send  is  more  full,  and 
[lath  more  of  the  narrative :  and  farther,  hath  one  part 
that,  I  think,  will  not  be  disagreeable  either  to  you  or 
that  place ;  being  the  true  tract  of  her  proceedings 
towards  the  Catholics,  which  are  infinitely  mistaken, 
^nd  though  I  do  not  imagine,  they  will  pass  allow- 
mce  there,  yet  they  will  gain  upon  excuse.  I  find  Mr.  ' 
Le  Zure  to  use  you  well,  I  mean  his  tongue  of  you, 
ivhich  shews  you  either  honest,  or  wise :  but  this  I 
speak  merrily.  For  in  good  faith  I  do  conceive  hope, 
:hat  you  will  so  govern  yourself,  as  we  may  take  you 
is  assuredly  for  a  good  subject  and  patriot,  as  you  take 
yrourself  for  a  good  Christian ;  and  so  we  may  again  en- 
oy  your  company,  and  you  your  conscience,  if  it  may 
lo  otherways  be.  For  my  part,  assure  yourself,  as  we 
^y  in  the  law,  mutatis  mutandis^  my  love  and  good 
wishes  to  you  are  not  diminished.    And  so  I  remain — 

311.    To  Mr.  Matthew,  upon  sending  hisRa^ie]r'« 

book  De  sapientia  veterum.  tio. 

Mr.  Matthew, 

[  DO  very  heartily  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the 
Mth  of  August  from  Salamanca ;  and  in  recompence 
:hereof  I  send  you  a  little  work  of  mine,  that  hath 
DCgun  to  pass  the  world.  They  tell  me  my  Latin  is 
:umed  into  silver,  and  become  current :  had  you  been 
lere,  you  should  have  been  my  inquisitor  before  it 
:ame  forth:  but,  I  think,  the  greatest  inquisitor  in 
Spain  will  allow  it.  But  one  thing  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  make  no  haste  to  believe,  that  the  world  should 
be  grown  to  such  an  ecstacy  as  to  reject  truth  in  philo- 
sophy, because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion ;  no 
more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle  or  Averroes.  My  great 
work  goeth  forward ;  and  after  my  manner,  I  sdter  ever 
when  I  add.  So  that  nothing  is  finished  till  all  be 
finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the  midst  of  a  term 
Etnd  parliament ;  thinking  no  time  so  possessed,  but 

VOL,  v,  V 
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that  I  should  talk  of  these  matters  with  so  good  and 
dear  a  friend.  And  so  with  my  wonted  wishes  I 
leave  you  to  God*s  goodness. 

From  Gray*t  Inn,  Feb.  27,  1610. 

Ltwkj*.    cm.  To  the  King,  desiring  to  succeed  in  the 
o.  attorney  s  place. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty^ 
TouR  great  and  princely  favours  towards  me  in  ad- 
vancing me  to  place ;  and»  that  which  is  to  me  of  no 
less  comfort,  your  majesty's  benign  and  gracious  ac« 
ceptation,  from  time  to  time,  of  my  poor  services, 
much  above  the  merit  and  value  of  them ;  hath  almost 
brought  me  to  an  opinion  that  I  may  sooner,  perchance, 
be  wanting  to  myself  in  not  asking,  than  find  your  ma- 
jesty's goodness  wanting  to  me  in  any  my  reasonable 
and  modest  desires.  And  therefore  perceiving  how 
at  this  time  preferments  of  law  fly  about  mine  eais, 
to  some  above  me^  and  to  some  below  -me ;  I  did 
conceive  your  majesty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of 
dullness,  or  want  of  faith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should 
not^come  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacob's  well,  as  others 
do.  Wherein  I  shall  propound  to  your  majesty  that 
which  tendeth  not  so  much  to  the  raising  of  my  for- 
tune, as  to  the  settling  of  my  mind  :  being  sometimes 
assailed  with  this  cogitation,  that  by  reason  of  my 
slowness  to  see  and  apprehend  sudden  occasions, 
keeping  in  one  plain  course  of  painful  service, Imay, 
injtne  dierumy  be  in  danger  to  be  neglected  and  for- 
gotten :  and  if  that  should  be,  then  were  it  much  better 
for  me,  now  while  I  stand  in  your  majesty's  good  opi* 
nion,  though  unworthy,  and  have  some  little  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  to  give  over  the  course  I  am  in,  and 
to  make  proof  to  do  you  some  honour  by  my  pen, 
either  by  writing  some  faithful  narrative  of  your 
happy,  though  not  untraduced,  times ;  or  by  recompil- 
ing your  laws,  which,  I  perceive,  your  majesty  labour- 
eth  with ;  and  hath  in  your  head,  as  Jupiter  had  Pallas, 
or  some  other  the  like  work,  for  without  some  endea- 
vour to  do  you  honour,  I  would  not  live ;  than  to  spend 
my  wits  and  time  in  this  laborious  place  wherein  Inow 
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serve ;  if  it  sb^dl  be  deprived  of  those  outward  on^* 
fQents,  which  it  was  wont  to  have,  in  respect  of  an 
assured  succession  to  some  place  of  more  dignity  and 
rest ;  which  seemeth  now  to  be  an  hope  altogether 
casual,  if  not  wholly  intercepted.  Wherefore,  not  to 
hold  your  majesty  long,  my  oumble  suit  to  your  m^^ 
jesty  is  that,  than  the  which  1  cannot  well  go  lower ; 
which  is^  that  I  may  obtain  your  royal  promise  to  suc- 
ceed, if  I  live,  into  the  attorney's  place,  whensoever 
it  shall  be  void ;  it  being  but  the  natural  and  imme- 
diate step  and  rise  which  the  place  I  now  hold  hath 
ever,  in  sort^  made  claim  to,  and  almost  never  failed 
of.  In  this  suit  I  make  no  friends  but  to  your  m^ai- 
jesty,  rely  upon  no  other  motive  but  your  grace,  nor 
any  other  assurance  but  your  word ;  whereof  I  had 
good  experience,  when  I  came  to  the  solicitor  s  place, 
that  it  was  like  to  the  two  great  lights,  which  in  their 
motions  are  never  retrograde.  Sq  with  my  best 
prayers  for  your  majesty's  happiness,  I  rest — 

CIV.  To  the  King,  upon  the  attorney's       luwicj'. 

Sickness.  uo. 

//  may  please  your  most  ea^ellent  Majesty^ 

I  DO  understand  by  some  of  my  good  frieads,  to  my 
great  comfort^  that  your  majesty  hath  in  mind  your 
majesty's  royal  promise,  which  to.  me  is  anchor  a  spei^ 
touching  the  attorney's  place.  I  hope  Nr^  Attorney 
sbail  do  well.  I  thank*  God  I  wi^h  no  man's  death, 
nor  much  mine  own  life,  more  than  to  xlo  your  ma*- 
jesty  service.  For  I  account  my  life  the  accident, 
and  my  duty  the  substance.  Bat  this  I  will  be  bold 
to  say ;  if  it  please  God  that  I  ever  serve  your  ma- 
jesty iu  the  attorney's  place,  J  have  known  an  at* 
torney  Coke,  and  an  attorney  Uobart,  both  worthy 
men^  and  far  above  myself;  but  if  I  should  not  £iod 
a  middle  way  between  their  two  disjpositions  and 
carriages,  I  should  not  satisfy  myself.  But  these 
thing's  arc  far  or  near,  as  it  shall  please  God.  Mean 
while  I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  accept 
my  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  your  gracious  favour* 
God  preserve  your  majeaty,  I  ewr  jseraaio-^ 

y2 
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^^o'd^dii'.  CV.  To  the  most  high  and  excellent  prince, 
lection,  p.  1.     Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  (a) 

It  may  please  your  Highness^ 
JIavixVG  divided  my  life  into  the  contemplative  and 
active  part,  I  am  desirous  to  give  his  majesty  and 
your  highness  of  the  fruits  of  both,  simple  though 
they  be. 

To  write  just  treatises,  requireth  leisure  in  the 
writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader,  and  therefore  are  not 
so  fit,  neither  in  regard  of  your  highness's  princely 
affairs,  nor  in  regard  of  my  continual  service  ;  which 
.  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  cer- 
tain brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than 
curiously,  which  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is 
late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient ;  for  Seneca's  epistles 
to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays, 
that  is,  dispersed  meditations,  though  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  epistles.  These  labours  oi'  mine,  I  know, 
cannot  be  worthy  of  your  highness,  for  what  can  be 
worthy  of  you  ?  But  my  hope  is,  they  may  be  as 
grains  of  salt,  that  will  rather  give  you  an  appetite, 
than  offend  you  with  satiety.  And  although  they 
handle  those  things  wherein  both  men's  lives  and 
their  persons  are  most  conversant ;  yet  what  I  have 
attained  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
them  not  vulgar,  but  of  a  nature,  whereof  a  man  shall 
find  much  in  experience,  and  little  in  books ;  so  as 
they  are  neither  repetitions  nor  fancies.  But,  how- 
ever, I  shall  most  humbly  desire  your  highness  to 
accept  them  in  gracious  part,  and  to  conceive,  that 
if  I  cannot  rest,  but  must  shew  my  dutiful  and  de- 
voted affection  to  your  highness  in  these  things  which 
proceed  from  myself,  I  shall  be  much  more  ready  to  do 
it  in  performance  of  any  of  your  princely  command- 

(a)  Sir  Francis  Bacon  designed  to  have  prefixed  this  epistle  to 
his  Essays,  printed  in  the  year  1612,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
prince's  death ;  yet  it  was  so  well  liked  by  Mr.  Matthew,  thai  he 
inserted  part  of  it  in  his  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  before 
his  translation  of  those  Essays,  printed  in  1618. 
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ments.     And  so  wishing  your  highness  all  princely 
5    felicity  I  rest. 
[  Your  Highnesses  most  humble  servant , 

1612.  FR.   BACON. 

CVI.   To  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, lord  Trea- Rawicy's 
surer,  upon  a  new-year's  tide.  ST"**""*" 

//  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 

I  WOULD  intreat  the  new  year  to  answer  for  the  old, 
in  my  humble  thanks  to  your  lordship ;  both  for  many 
your  favours,  and  chiefly  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Attorney's  infirmity  I  found  your  lordship  even 
as  I  could  wish.  This  doth  increase  a  desire  in  me  to 
express  my  thankful  mind  to  your  lordship ;  hoping, 
that  though  I  find  age  and  decays  grow  upon  me,  yet 
I  may  have  a  flash  or  two  of  spirit  left  to  do  you  ser- 
vice :  and  I  do  protest  before  God,  without  compli- 
ment or  any  light  vanity  of  mind,  that  if  I  knew  in 
what  course  of  life  to  do  you  best  service,  I  would 
take  it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which  now  fly  to 
many  pieces,  be  reduced  to  that  centre.  But  all  this 
is  no  more  than  I  am  ;  which  is  not  much ;  but  yet  the 
entire  of  him  that  is,  etc. 

CVII.  To  my  Lord-Mayor,  upon  a  proceed- iwd. 

ing  in  a  private  cause. 

My  very  good  Lord, 
I  DID  little  expect,  when  I  left  your  lordship  last, 
that  there  would  have  been  a  proceeding  against  Mr. 
Barnard  to  his  overthrow :  wherein  I  must  confess 
myself  to  be  in  a  sort  accessary;  because  he  relying 
upon  me  for  counsel,  I  advised  that  course  which  he 
followed.  Wherein  now  I  begin  to  question  nayself, 
whether  in  preserving  my  respects  unto  your  lordship, 
and  the  rest,  I  have  not  failed  in  the  duty  of  my  pro- 
fession towards  my  client.  For  certainly,  if  the  words 
had  been  heinous,  and  spoken  in  a  malicious  fashion, 
and  in  some  public  place,  and  well  proved ;  and  not  a 
prattle  in  a  tavern,  caught  hold  of  by  one  who,  as  I 
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bdtr^  is  a  detected  sycophant,  Standish,  I  mean ;  yet 
I  know  not  what  could  nave  been  done  more,  than  to 
impose  upon  him  a  grievous  fine»  and  to  require  the 
levying  ol  the  same ;  and  to  take  away  his  means  of  life 
by  his  disfranchisement,  and  to  commit  him  to  a  de- 
famed prisdn  during  Christmas;  in  honour  whereofi 
the  prisoners  in  other  courts  do  commonly  of  grace 
obtain  some  enlargement.  This  rigourof  proceeding; 
to  tell  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  as  my  good  firJends, 
my  opinion  plainly,  tendeth  not  to  strengthen  autho^ 
flty^  which  is  best  supported  by  love  and  feat  inter- 
iniMed  \  but  rather  to  make  people  discontented  and 
servile :  especially  when  such  punishment  is  inflicted 
fbr  words  tiot  by  rule  of  law,  but  by  a  juri^iction  of 
discretion^  which  would  evermore  be  moderately  used* 
And  I  pray  Ood,  whereas  Mr.  Recorder,  when  I  tiras 
with  you,  did  well  and  wisely  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
admonitions  you  often  received  from  my  lords,  that 
you  shall  bridle  unruly  tongues ;  that  those  kind  of 
Speeches  and  rumours,  whereunto  those  admonitions 
do  refer,  which  are  concerning  the  state  and  honour 
thereof,  do  not  pass  too  licentiously  in  the  city  un- 
punished ;  while  these  Words  which  concern  your  par- 
ticular, are  so  straitly  enquired  into,  and  punished 
with  such  extremity.  But  these  things  your  own 
Wisdom^  first  or  last,  will  best  represent  unto  you. 
My  writing  unto  you  at  this  time  is,  to  the  end,  that 
howsoever  I  do  take  it  some  unkindly,  that  my  me- 
diation prevailed  no  more ;  yet  that  I  might  preserve 
that  farther  respect  that  I  am  willing  to  use  unto  such 
d  state,  in  delivering  my  opinion  unto  you  freely,  be- 
fore I  would  be  of  counsel,  or  move  any  thing  that 
should  cross  your  proceedings ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  case  my  client  can  receive  no  relief  at  your 
hands,  I  must  and  will  do  ;  continuing,  nevertheless, 
in  other  things,  my  wonted  good  affections  to  your- 
selves tod  y6ur  bccasions. 
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CVIII.  To  Sir  Vincent  Skinner.         siepbom 

firftooUc 

Sir  Vincent  Skinner,  {a)  '^'"'  ^'  ^ 

I  SB£  that  by  your  needless  delays,  thi$  matter  \% 
grown  to  a  new  question;  wherein  for  the  matter 
itself,  if  it  had  been  stayed  at  the  beginning  by  my 
lord  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  should  not  so 
much  have  stood  upon.     For  the  great  and  daily  tra- 
vels which  I  take  m  his  majesty's  service,  either  are 
rewarded  in  themselves^  in  that  they  are  but  my  duty, 
or  else  may  deserve  a  much  greater  matter.  Neither 
can  I  think  amiss  of  any  man,  that  in  furtherance  of 
the  king  s  benefit  moved  the  doubt,  that  knew  not 
what  warrant  I  had.     But  my  wrong  is,  that  you 
having  had  my  lord  Treasurer's  and  Mr.  Chancellor's 
warrant  for  pajpient  above  a  month  since;  you,  I 
say,  making  your  payments,  belike  upon  such  differ- 
ences, as  are  better  known  to  yourself,  than  agreeable 
to  the  respect  of  his  majesty's  service,  have  delayed 
all  this  time,  otherwise  than  I  might  have  expected 
from  our  ancient  acquaintance,  or  from  thai  regard 
which  one  in  your  place  may  owe  to  one  in  mine. 
By  occasion  whereof  there  ensueth  to  me  a  greater 
inconvenience,  that  now  my  name  in  sort  must  be  in 
question  amongst  you,  as  if  I  were  a  man  likely  to 
demand  that  which  were  unreasonable,  or  be  denied 
that  which  is  reasonable :  and  this  must  be,  because 
you  can  pleasure  men  at  pleasure.     But  this  I  leave 
with  this :  that  it  is  the  first  matter  wherein  I  had 
occasion  to  discern  of  your  friendship,  which  I  see  to 
fidi  to  this ;  that  whereas  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  last 
time,  in  my  man's  hearing,  very  honourably  said,  that 
he  would  not  discontent  any  man  in  my  place ;  it 
seems  you  have  no  such  caution.     But  my  writing 
to  you  now  is  to  know  of  you  where  now  the  stay 
is,  without  being  any  more  beholden  to  you,  to  whom 
indeed  no  man  ought  to  be  beholden  in  those  cases    n 
in  a  right  cause.    And!  so  I  bid  you  farewel. 

FR.  BACON. 
(fl)  Officer  of  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer.    %mer,  XVI.  p.  497. 
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Siephent't  CIX.      («)  To  SlF  HeNRY   SaVILLE. 

fintcollec-  C»ri3 

Uoa»  p. 64.  ijlJXf 

Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at  Eton,  where 
I  had  refreshed  myself  with  company  which  I  loved, 
I  fell  into  a  consideration  of  that  part  of  policy, 
whereof  philosophy  speaketh  too  much,  and  laws  too 
little ;  and  that  is,  of  education  of  youth.  Where- 
upon fixing  my  mind  awhile,  I  found  straightways, 
and  noted  even  in  the  discourses  of  philosopViers, 
which  are  so  large  in  this  argument,  a  strange  silence 
concerning  one  principal  part  of  that  subject.  Fw 
as  touching  the  framing  and  seasoning  of  youth  to 
moral  virtues,  as  tolerance  of  labours,  continency 
from  pleasures,  obedience,  honour,  and  the  like,  they 
handle  it :  but  touching  the  improvement,  and  help- 
ing of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  o4||)[>nceit,  memory, 
and  judgment,  they  say  nothing:  whether  it  were, 
that  they  thought  it  to  be  a  matter  wherein  nature 
only  prevailed  ;  or  that  they  intended  it  as  referred 
to  the  several  and  proper  arts  which  teach  the  use  of 
reason  and  speech.  But  for  the  former  of  these  two 
reasons,  howsoever  it  pleaseth  them  to  distinguish  of 
habits  and  powers,  the  experience  is  manifest  enough, 
that  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit  and  memory 
may  be  not  only  governed  and  guided,  but  also 
confirmed  and  enlarged  by  custom  and  exercise  duly 
applied :  as  if  a  man  exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not 
only  shoot  nearer  the  mark,  but  also  draw  a  stronger 
bow.  And  as  for  the  latter,  of  comprehending 
these  precepts  within  the  arts  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
if  it  be  rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct 
altogether  from  this  point ;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  doc- 

(a)  Sir  Henry  Saviile,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  noble  edition 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  other  learned  works,  was  many  years  war- 
den of  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  in  which  university  he  founded  a 
geometry  and  astronomy  lecture,  25  May,  1620.  See  the  instru- 
ment of  foundation,  Rymer  XVII.  p.  217,  and  likewise  provost  of 
Eton.  To  this  gentleman,  as  of  all  the  most  proper,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  sends  this  discourse  touching  Helps  for  the  Intelltctual  Powers 
in  Youth  :  but  being  an  imperfect  essay  to  incite  olhers,  he  places 
this  useful  subject  among  the  deficients  reckoned  up  in  his  Advance^ 
ment  qf  Learning.     Stephens. 
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trine  of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument,  to  teach 
how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument  to  give  it  a  sharp 
edge,  or  how  to  quench  it,  or  otherwise  whereby  to 
give  it  a  stronger  temper.  Wherefore  finding  this 
part  of  knowledge  not  broken,  I  have,  but  tanauam 
aliud  agensj  entered  into  it,  and  salute  you  witn  it ; 
dedicating  it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a 
dear  friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person,  forasmuch  as 
you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judgment  and 
leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I  have  done.  Herein 
you  must  call  to  mind  ''Apccrrov  /uiv  uSojp  Though  the 
argument  be  not  of  g^eat  height  and  dignity,  never- 
theless it  is  of  great  and  universal  use :  and  yet  I  do 
not  see  why,  to  consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be 
a  learning  of  height,  which  teacheth  to  raise  the  high- 
est and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But  howsoever 
that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and  use  by  this 
writing,  I  will  the  gratulation  be  to  good  friendship 
and  acquaintance  between  us  two  :  and  so  I  com- 
mend you  to  God's  divine  protection. 


A  Discourse  touching  the  Helps  for  Intellec- 
tual Powers. 

I  DID  ever  hold  it  for  an  insolent  and  unlucky  say- 
ing, Faber  quisquefof'tuna  siue ;  except  it  be  uttered 
only  as  an  hortative  or  spur  to  correct  sloth.  For 
otherwise,  if  it  be  believed  as  it  soundeth,  and  that  a 
man  entereth  into  an  high  imagination  that  he  can 
compass  and  fathom  all  accidents ;  and  ascribeth  all 
successes  to  his  drifts  and  reaches  ;  and  the  contrary 
to  his  errors  and  sleepings :  it  is  commonly  seen  that 
the  evening  fortune  of  that  man  is  not  so  prosperous, 
as  of  him  that  without  slackening  of  his  industry  at- 
tributeth  much  to  felicity  and  providence  above  hiiii. 
But  if  the  sentence  were^  turned  to  this,  Faber  quisque 
ingeniisui  jit  "Were  somewliatmore  true,andmucn  more 
profitable;  becatise  it  would  teach  men  to  bend  them- 
selves to  reform  those  imperfections  in  themselves 
which  now  they  seek  but  to  cover,  and  to  attain  those 
virtues  and  good  parts  which  now  they  seek  but  to 
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have  only  in  shew  and  demonstration.  Yet  notwidw 
standing  every  man  attempteth  to  be  of  the  first  trade; 
of  carpenters,  and  few  bind  themselves  to  the  second; 
whereas  nevertheless  the  rising  in  fortune  seldoB 
amendeth  the  mind ;  but  on  the  other  side,  the  re* 
moving  of  the  stonds  and  impediments  of  the  mind 
doth  often  clear  the  passage  and  current  to  a  man*s 
fortune.  But  certain  it  is,  whether  it  be  believed  or 
no,  that  as  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  gold,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  pliant  and  most  induring  to  be 
wrought ;  so  of  all  living  and  breathing  substances^ 
the  perfectest  man  is  the  most  susceptible  of  help,  im- 
provement, impression,  and  alteration ;  and  not  only 
m  his  body,  but  in  his  mind  and  spirit ;  and  there 
again  not  only  in  his  appetite  and  affection,  but  in  his 
powers  of  wit  and  reason. 

For  as  to  the  body  of  man,  we  find  many  and 
strange  experiences,  how  nature  is  over-wrought  by 
custom,  even  in  actions  that  seem  of  most  difficulty 
and  least  possible.  As  first  in  voluntary  motion,  which 
though  it  be  termed  voluntary,  yet  the  highest  degprees 
of  it  are  not  voluntary ;  for  it  is  in  my  power  and  will 
to  run ;  but  to  run  faster  than  according  to  my  light- 
ness or  disposition  of  body,  is  not  in  my  power  nor 
will.  We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers 
and  funambulos,what  effects  of  great  wonder  it  bring- 
eth  the  body  of  man  unto.  So  for  suffering  of  pain  and 
dolour,  which  is  thought  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
man,  there  is  much  example  of  penances  in  strict  or- 
ders of  superstition  what  they  do  endure,  such  as  maj 
well  verify  the  report  of  the  Spartan  boys,  which  were 
wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  so  bitterly  as  some- 
times they  died  of  it,  and  yet  were  never  heard  to  com- 
plain.  And  to  pass  to  those  fiiculties  which  are 
reckoned  more  involuntary,  as  long  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence and  the  contrary  extreme,  voracity ;  the 
leaving  and  forbearing  the  use  of  drink  for  altogether; 
the  enduring  vehement  cold,  and  the  like ;  there  have 
not  wanted,  neither  do  want,  divers  examples  of 
strange  victories  over  the  body  in  every  of  these.  Nay, 
in  respiration,  the  proof  hath  been  of  some  who  by 
continual  use  of  divmg  and  working  und^  the  water^ 
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have  brought  themselves  to  be  able  to  hold  theit 
breath  an  incredible  time ;  and  others  that  have  been 
able,  without  suffocation,  to  endure  the  stifling  breath 
of  an  oven  or  furnace  so  heated  as  though  it  did  not 
scald  nor  bum,  yet  it  was  many  degrees  too  hot  for 
any  man  not  made  to  it  to  breathe  or  take  in.     And 
some  impostors  and  counterfeits  likewise  have  been 
able  to  wreathe  and  cast  their  bodies  into  strange 
forms  and  motions ;  yea,  and  others  to  bring  them- 
selves into  trances  and  astonishments.    All  which  ex- 
amples do  demonstrate  how  variously  and  to  how  high 
points  apd  degrees  the  body  of  man  may  be  as  it 
were  moulded  and  wrought.  And  if  any  man  conceive 
that  it  is  some  secret  propriety  of  nature  that  hath 
been  in  those  persons  which  have  attained  to  those 
points,  and  that  it  is  not  open  for  every  man  to  do 
the  like,  though  he  had  been  put  to  it ;  for  which  cause 
such  things  come  but  very  rarely  to  pass :  it  is  true 
no  doubt  but  some  persons  are  apter  than  others ; 
but  so  as  the  more  aptness  causeth  ][)erfection,  but 
the  less  aptness  doth  not  disable :  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  more  apt  child,  that  is  taken  to  be  made  a 
funambulo,  will  prove  more  excellent  in  his  feats  ;  but 
the  less  apt  will  be  gregarius funambulo  also.     And 
there  is  small  question,  but  that  these  abilities  would 
have  been  more  common,  and  others  of  like  sort,  not 
attempted;  would  likewise  have  been  brought  upon 
the  stage,  but  for  two  reasons :  the  one,  because  of 
men's  diffidence  in  prejudging  them  as  impossibilities ; 
for  it  holdeth  in  those  things  which  the  poet  saith, 
possunty  qufa  posse  videntur ;  for  no  man  shall  know 
now  much  may  be  done  except  he  believe  much  may 
be  done.    The  other  reason  is,  because  they  be  but 
practices  base  and  inglorious,  and  of  no  great  use, 
and  therefore  sequestered  from  reward  of  value,  and 
on  the  other  side  painful ;  so  as  the  recompence  ba- 
lanceth  not  with  the  travel  and  suffering.     And  as 
to  the  will  of  man,  it  is  that  Avhich  is  most  maniable 
and  obedient ;  as  that  which  admitteth  most  medi- 
cines to  cure  and  alter  it.     The  most  sovereign  of  all 
is  religion,  which  is  able  to  change  and  transform  it 
in  the  aeepest  and  most  inward  inclinations  ^nd  tci^ 
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tions,  and  next  to  that  is  opinion  and  apprehensi<», 
whether  it  be  infused  by  tradition  and  institution^  or 
wrought  in  by  disputation  and  persuasion ;  and  the 
third  is  example,  which  transformeth  the  will  of  mis 
into  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  observant 
and  familiar  towards  it ;  and  the  fourth  is,  when  one 
affection  is  healed  and  corrected  by  another,  as  when 
cowardice  is  remedied  by  shame  and  dishonour,  or 
sluggishness  and  backwardness  by  indignation  and 
emulation,  and  so  of  the  like ;  and  lastly,  when  all 
these  means  or  any  of  them  have  new-framed  or  form- 
ed human  will,  .then  doth  custom  and  habi(  corobo- 
rate  and  confirm  all  the  rest.     Therefore  it  is  no  mar- 
vel, though  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  of  will,  and  elec- 
tion, which  inclineth  affection  and  appetite,  being 
but  the  inceptions  and  rudiments  of  will,  may  be  so 
well  governed  and  managed;  because  it  admitteth 
access  to  so  divers  remedies  to  be  applied  to  it,  and 
to  work  upon  it :  the  effects  whereof  are  so  many  and 
so  known,  as  require  no  enumeration ;  but  generally 
they  do  issue,  as  medicines  do,  into  two  kinds  of 
cures,  whereof  the  one  is  a  just  or  true  cure,  and  the 
other  is  called  palliation :  for  either  the  labour  and 
intention  is  to  reform  the  affections  really  and  truly, 
restraining  them  if  they  be  too  violent,  and  raising 
them  if  they  be  too  soft  and  weak ;  or  else  it  is  to 
cover  them,  or,  if  occasion  be,  to  pretend  them  and 
represent  them  :   of  the  former  sort  whereof  the.  ex- 
amples are  plentiful  in  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
and  in  all  other  institutions  of  moral  virtue  :  and  of 
the  other  sort  the  examples  are  more  plentiful  in  the 
courts  of  princes,  and  in  all  politic  traffic ;  where  it 
is  ordinary  to  find,  not  only  profound  dissimulations, 
and  suffocating  the  affections,  that  no  note  or  mark 
appear  of  them  outwardly ;  but  also  lively  simulations 
and  affectations,   carrying   the  tokens   of  passions 
which  are  not,  as  risusjussus  and  lacrymce  coactie,  and 
the  like. 

Of  Helps  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 

The  intellectual  powers  have  fewer  means  to  work 
upon  them,   than  the  will  or  body  of  man ;  but  the 
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g  ODe  that  prevaileth,  that  is  exercise,  worketh  more 
i'  forcibly  in  them  than  in  the  rest. 

^.      The  ancient  habit  of  the  philosophers.  Si  quis  These  tht 
p  qtuerat  in  utramque  partem  de  omni  scibili.  bot^kldlJ^ 

The  exercise  of  scholars  making  verses  extempore,  geited 
,   Stans  pede  in  uno.  ^^^ 

The  exercise  of  lawers  in  memory  narrative. 

The  exercise  of  sophists,  and  Jb.  ad  oppositum, 
with  manifest  effect. 

Artificial  memory  greatly  holpen  by  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  buffoons  to  draw  all  things  to  con- 
ceits ridiculous. 

The  means  that  help  the  understanding  and  facul- 
ties thereof  are, 

(Not  example,  as  in  the  will,  by  conversation ;  and 
here  the  conceit  of  imitation  already  digested,  with 
the  confutation,  obiter  si  videbitur,  of  Tully's  opinion, 
advising  a  man  to  take  some  one  to  imitate.  Simili- 
tude of  faces  analysed.) 

Arts,  Logic,  Rhetoric:  The  ancients,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Theaetetus,  Gorgias  litigiosus  vel  sophista^ 
Protagoras,  Aristotle,  schola  sua.  Topics,  Elenchs, 
Rhetorics,  Organon,  Cicero,  Hermogenes.  The  Neo- 
terics.  Ramus,  Agricola.  Nilsaan;  LuUius  his  Ty- 
pocosmia,  studying  Cooper  s  Dictionary,  M atthseus 
collection  of  proper  words  for  metaphors,  Agrippa  de 
vanitatibuSj  etc. 

Que.  If  not  here  of  imitation. 

Collections  preparative.  Aristotle's  similitude  of  a 
shoemaker's  shop,  full  of  shoes  of  all  sorts :  Demost- 
henes, Ej^ordia  concionum.  Tully's  precept  of  theses 
of  all  sorts  preparative. 

The  relying  upon  exercise,  with  the  difference  of 
using  and  tempering  the  instrument ;  and  the  simili- 
tude of  prescribing  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
estate. 

Five  Points. 

1 .  That  exercises  are  to  be  framed  to  the  life ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  work  ability  in  that  kind  whereof  a  man 
in  the.  course  of  action  shall  have  most  use. 

2.  The  indirect  and  oblique  exercises;  which  do, 
per  partes  ander  consequentiam^  inable  these  feLCMUi«s^\ 
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which  perhaps  direct  exercise  at  first  would  hot 
distort ;  and  these  have  chiefly  place  where  the  faetiltj 
is  weak,  not  per  se,  but  per  acddens :  as  if  want  k 
memory  grow  through  lightness  of  wit  and  want  of 
staid  attention ;  then  the  mathematics  or  the  law  help- 
eth ;  because  they  are  things^  wherein  if  the  mind  once 
roam>  it  cannot  recover. 

3.  Of  the  advantages  of  exercise;  as  to  dance  with 
heavy  shoes,  to  march  with  heavy  armoar  and  car- 
riage ;  and  the  contrary  advantage,  in  natuies  very 
dull  and  unapt,  of  working  alacrity,  by  framing  and 
exercise  with  some  delight  or  affection. 

Horit.  lit  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 

^^  *  *'         Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima. 

4.  Of  the  cautions  of  exercise;  as  to  beware  lest  by 
evil  doing,  as  all  beginners  do  weakly,  a  man  grow 
not,  and  be  inveterate,  in  an  ill  habit,  and  so  take  not 
the  advantage  of  custom  in  perfection,  but  ia  confirnn* 
ing  ill.     Slubbering  on  the  lute. 

5.  The  marshalling  and  sequel  of  sciences  and  prac- 
tices :  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  used  to  be  read  after 
poesy,  history,  and  philosophy ;  first,  exercise,  to  do 
things  well  and  clean ;  after,  promptly  and  readily. 

The  exercises  in  the  universities  and  schools  are  of 
memory  and  invention ;  either  to  speak  by  heart  that 
which  is  set  down  verbatim^  or  to  speak  extempore : 
whereas  there  is  little  use  in  action  of  either  or  both; 
but  most  things  which  we  utter  are  neither  verbally 
premeditate,  nor  merely  extempond.  Therefore  exer- 
cise would  be  framed  to  take  a  little  breathing,  and  to 
consider  of  heads ;  and  then  to  fit  and  form  the  speed 
extempore.  This  would  be  done  in  two  manners; 
both  with  writing  and  tables,  and  without:  for  in 
modt  actions  it  is  permitted  and  passable  to  use  the 
note,  whereunto  if  a  man  be  not  accustomed,  it  wifl 
put  him  out. 

There  is  no  use  of  a  narrative  memory  in  academiis^ 
namely,  with  circumstances  of  times,  persons,  and 
places,  and  with  names ;  and  it  is  one  art  to  discourse, 
and  another  to  relate  and  describe ;  and  herein  use 
and  action  is  most  conversant. 
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Also  to  sum  up  and  contract,  is  a  thing  in  action 
>f  very  general  use. 

ex.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  Mr.  Matthew,  s'^TbUe 
about  bis  writings,  and  the  death  of  a  friend.   CoiiectkiJ 

of  LetteiB. 

SIR,  p«3. 

The  reason  of  so  much  time  taken  before  my  answer 
to  yours,  of  the  fourth  of  August,  was  chiefly  by 
accompanying  my  letter  with  the  paper  which  here 
[  send  you ;  and  again,  now  lately,  not  to  hold  from 
you  till  the  end  of  a  letter,  that  which  by  grief  may, 
^r  a  time,  efface  air  the  former  contents,  the  death  of 
your  good  friend  and  mine  A.  B.  to  whom  because  I 
used  to  send  my  letters  for  conveyance  to  you,  it  made 
me  so  much  the  more  unready  in  the  dispatch  of  them, 
[n  the  mean  time  I  think  myself,  howsoever  it  hath 
pleased  God  otherwise  to  bless  me,  a  most  unfortunate 
man,  to  be  deprived  of  two,  a  great  number  in  true 
friendship,  of  those  friends,  whom  I  accounted  as  no 
stage-friends,  but  private  friends,  and  such,  as  with 
whom  I  might  both  freely  and  safely  communicate, 
him  by  death,  and  you  by  absence.  As  for  the  me- 
morial of  the  late  deceased  queen,  I  will  not  question 
whether  you  be  to  pass  for  a  disinterested  man  or  no ; 
I  freely  confess  myself  am  not,  and  so  I  leave  it.  As 
for  my  other  writings,  you  make  me  very  glad  of  your 
approbation ;  the  rather,  because  you  add  a  concur- 
rence in  opinion  with  others ;  for  else  I  might  have 
conceived,  that  affection  would,  perhaps,  Iwive  pre- 
vailed with  you,  beyond  that,  which,  if  your  judg- 
ment had  been  neat  and  free,  you  could  haveesteemed. 
And  as  for  your  caution,  touching  the  dignity  of 
ecclesiastical  persons,  I  shall  not  have  cause  to  meet 
with  them  any  otherwise,  than  in  that  some  school- 
men have,  with  excess,  advanced  the  authority  of 
Aristotle.  Oth^  occasion  I  shall  have  none.  But 
DOW  I  have  sent  you  that  only  part  of  the  whde 
writing,  which  may  perhaps  have  a  little  harshness 
and  provocation  in  it :  although  I  may  almost  secure 
myself,  that  if  the  preface  passed  so  well,  this  will 
not  initnte  more,  being  mdeed,  to  the  preface,  but 
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as  palma  ad  puguum.  Your  own  love  expressed  to 
me,  I  heartily  embrace ;  and  hope  that  there  will 
never  be  occasion  of  other,  than  intireness  between 
us ;  which  nothing  but  majores  charitates  shall  ever  be 
able  to  break  off. 

Interrogataries  whereupon  Peach  am  is  to  be 

examined. 

Sir  David  QuestioHS  in  general. 

Dairy  mple's 

Mdi^Mcra  1  •  Who  procured  you,  moved  you,  or  advised  you, 
relating  to  jq  put  iu  Writing  thcsc  traiterous  slanders  which  you 
of  Greai"^  have  set  down  against  his  majesty's  person  and  go- 
Si*^  n  of  vernment,  or  any  of  them  ? 

jamM  Se**  2.  Who  gavc  you  any  advertisement  or  intelligence 
Idiu'  Gi^  touching  those  particulars  which  are  contained  in 
gow.  i76«.  your  writings ;  as  touching  the  sale  of  the  crown 
lands,  the  deceit  of  the  king's  officers,  the  greatness 
of  the  king's  gifts,  his  keeping  divided  courts,  and 
the  rest ;  and  who  hath  conferred  with  you,  or  dis- 
coursed with  you,  concerning  those  points? 

3.  Whom  have  you  made  privy  and  acquainted 
with  the  said  writings,  or  any  part  of  them  ?  and  who 
hath  been  your  helpers  or  confederates  therein  ? 

4.  What  use  mean  you  to  make  of  the  said 
writings  ?  was  it  by  preaching  them  in  sermon,  or  by 
publishing  them  in  treatise  ?  if,  in  sermon,  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  place  meant  you  to  have  preached 
them?  if,  by  treatise,  to  whom  did  you  intend  to 
dedicate,  or  exhibit,  or  deliver  such  treatise  ? 

5.  What  was  the  reason,  and  to  what  end  did  you 
first  set  down  in  scattered  papers,  and  after  knit  up, 
in  form  of  a  treatise  or  sermon,  such  a  mass  of 
treasonable  slanders  against  the  king,  his  posterity, 
and  the  whole  state  ? 

6.  What  moved  you  to  write,  the  king  might  be 
stricken  with  death  on  the  sudden,  or  within  eight 
days,  as  Ananias  or  Nabal ;  do  you  know  of  any  con- 
spiracy or  danger  to  his  person,  or  have  you  heard 
of  any  such  attempt  ? 

7.  You  have  confessed  that  these  things  were  applied 
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to  the  king;  and  that,  after  the  example  of  preachers 
3tnd  chroniclers,  kings'  infirmities  are  to  be  laid  open: 
this  sheweth  plainly  your  use  must  be  to  publish 
them,  shew  to  whom  and  in  what  manner. 

8.  What  was  the  true  time  when  you  wrote  the  said 
writings,  or  any  part  of  them  ?  and  what  was  the  last 
Lime  you  looked  upon  them,  or  perused  them  before 
they  were  found  or  taken  ? 

9.  What  moved  you  to  make  doubt  whether  the 
people  will  rise  against  the  king  for  taxes  and  op- 
pressions ?  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  of  any 
likelihood  or  purpose  of  any  tumults  or  commotion  ? 

10.  What  moved  you  to  write,  That  getting  of  the 
crown-land  again  would  cost  blood,  and  bring  men  to 
say,  this  is  the  heir,  let  us  kill  him  ?  Do  you  know, 
f)r  have  you  heard  of  any  conspiracy  or  danger  to  the 
prince,  for  doubt  of  calling  back  the  crown-land  ? 

1 1 .  What  moved  you  to  prove,  that  all  the  king's 
officers  mought  be  put  to  the  sword?  Do  you  know, 
or  have  you  heard  of  any  petition  is  intended  to  be 
made  against  the  king's  council  and  officers,  or  any 
rising  of  people  against  them  ? 

12.  What  moved  you  to  say  in  your  writing.  That 
our  king,  before  his  coming  to  the  kingdom,  promised 
mercy  and  judgment,  but  we  find  neither  ?  What  pro- 
mise do  you  mean  of,  and  wherein  hath  the  king 
broken  the  same  promise  ? 

There  follows  in  the  hand-writing  of  Secretary 
Win  wood. 

Upon  these  interrogatories,  Peacham  this  day  was 
examined  before  torture,  in  torture,  between  torture, 
and  after  torture ;  notwithstanding  nothing  could  be 
drawn  from  him,  he  still  persisting  in  his  obstinate 
and  insensible  denials,  and  former  answers. 

Janaary  the  19th,  1614. 

Raphe  Winwood,  Gervasz  Helwysse, 

Jul.  C.£Sar,  Ran.  Crewe, 

Fr.  Bacok,  Henry  Yelverton, 

H.  Mountague,  Fr.  Cottington. 

.      VOL.  V.  Z 
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Raw!e/s    CXI.  To  tlic  KiNG,  conceming  Peacham's 

tio.  cause. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty ^ 

It  grieveth  me  exceedingly  that  your  majesty  should 
be  so  much  troubled  with  this  matter  of  Peachanih 
whose  raging  devil  seemethtobe  turned  into  a  dumb 
devil.  But  although  we  are  driven  to  make  our  way 
through  questions,  which  I  wish  were  otherwise,  yet, 
I  hope  well,  the  end  will  be  good.  But  then  every 
man  must  put  to  his  helping  hand ;  for  else  I  may  say 
to  your  majesty,  in  this  and  the  like  cases,  as  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion,  when  some  of  the  mariners  had 
an  eye  to  the  cock-boat,  Except  these  stay  in  the  skip 
ye  cannot  be  safe.  I  find  in  my  lords,  great  and  worthy 
care  of  the  business :  And  for  my  part,  I  hold  my 
opinion  and  am  strengthened  in  it  by  some  records 
that  I  have  found.  God  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant y 

Jan.  21,  1614.  FR.  BACOX. 

Ibid.  CXI  I.    To  the   King,  touching  Peacham's 

cause. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 
This  day  in  the  afternoon  was  read  your  majesty's 
letters  of  direction  touching  (a)  Peacham ;  which  be- 
cause it  concerneth  properly  the  duty  of  my  place,  I 
thought  it  fit  for  me  to  give  your  majesty  both  a 
speedy  and  a  private  account  thereof;  that  your 
majesty,  knowing  things  clearly  how  they  pass,  may 
have  the  true  fruit  of  your  own  wisdom  and  clear- 
seeing  judgment  in  governing  the  business. 

First,  for  the  regularity  which  your  majesty,  as  a 
master  in  business   of  estate,  doth  prudently  pre- 

(a)  Peacham  tv'as  accused  of  having  inserted  several  treasonable 
passages  in  a  sermon ;  but  in  a  sermon  never  preached,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  made  public :  it  had  been  taken  out  of  his  study.  The 
kmg  would  have  the  judges  give  their  opinion  of  this  affair  privateFv 
and  apart;  which  my  lord  Coke  refused  to  do,  as  a  thini^  of  dan- 
gerous  tendency.  Peacham  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  as 
was  Algernon  Sidney  for  the  like  crime,  in  Charles  the  second's  time. 
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(cribe  in  examining  and  taking  examinations,  I  sub- 
scribe to  it;  only  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I  was  not 
it  this  time  the  principal  examiner. 

For  the  course  your  majesty  directeth  and  com- 
nandeth  for  the  feeling  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  their  several  opinions,  by  distributing  our- 
selves and  enjoining  secresy;  we  did  first  find  an  en- 
counter in  the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke,  who  seemed 
to  affirm,  that  such  particular  and,  as  he  called  it  au- 
ricular taking  of  opinions  was  not  according  to  the 
custom  of  this  realm;  and  seemed  to  divine,  that  his 
brethren  would  never  do  it.  But  when  I  replied,  that 
t  was  our  duty  to  pursue  your  majesty's  directions, 
ind  it  were  not  amiss  for  his  lordship  to  leave  his  bre- 
thren to  their  own  answers ;  it  was  so  concluded : 
amd  his  lordship  did  desire  that  I  might  confer  with 
bimself ;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Montague  was  named  to 
speak  with  Justice  Crook;  Mr.  Sergeant  Crew  with 
Justice  Houghton ;  and  Mr.  Solicitor  with  Justice 
[a)  Dodderidge.  This  done,  I  took  my  fellows  aside, 
and  advised  that  they  should  presently  speak  with  the 
three  judges,  before  I  could  speak  with  my  lord  Coke, 
for  doubt  of  infusion ;  and  that  they  should  not  in  any 
case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as  if  they  mis- 
trusted they  would  not  deliver  any  opinion  apart,  but 
speak  resolutely  to  them,  and  only  make  their  coming 
to  be,  to  know  what  time  they  would  appoint  to  be 
attended  with  the  papers.  This  sorted  not  amiss ;  for 
Mr.  Solicitor  came  to  me  this  evening,  and  related  to 
me  that  he  had  found  Judge  Dodderidge  very  ready 
to  give  opinion  in  secret ;  and  fell  upon  the  same  reason 
which  upon  your  majesty 'sfirstJetter  I  had  used  to  my 

(a)  Sir  Joha  Dodderidge  was  born  in  Devonshire,  and  sucessively 
admitted  in  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don :  where  having  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  great  com- 
mon and  civil  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  general  scholar,  he  was  made  ser- 


King's  Bench ;  where  he  sat  many  years, 
the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Crook,  who 
tells  us,  Sir  John  Dcxlderidge  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  as  well 
in  the  common  law,  as  in  other  sciences,  and  divinity.    Stephens. 

z  2 
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lord  Coke  at  the  council-table :  which  was,  that  ev^ 
judge  was  bound  expressly  by  his  oath,  to  give  yew 
majesty  counsel  when  he  was  called;  and  whether  he 
should  do  it  jointly  or  severally,  that  rested  in  your 
majesty's  good  pleasure,  as  you  would  require  it.  And 
though  the  ordinary  course  was  to  assemble  them, 
yet  there  might  intervene  cases,  wherein  the  other 
course  was  more  convenient.  The  like  answer  made 
(a)  Justice  Crook.   Justice  Houghton,  (4)  who  is  a  soft 

(a)  Sir  John  Crook,  eldest  son  of  John  Crook,  of  Chilton  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, inherited  his  father's  virtues  and  fortunes;  and  wai 
very  famous  for  his  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  in  our  Uws: 
who  being  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  parliament 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  had  from  her  this  commendation  at  the  end  there 
of;  that  he  had  proceeded  therein  with  such  wisdom  and  dtBcretioi, 
that  none  before  him  had  deserved  better.  After  he  had  been  ^eoo^ 
der  of  London,  and  serjeant  at  law,  he  was  5  Jacobi  made  one  of  tbe 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench ;  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  S3 
Jan.  1619.  He  was  brother  to  Sir  George  Crook,  so  well  knowi 
to  the  professors  of  the  common  law  by  his  three  large  volumef  of 
reports :  which  Sir  George  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Con- 
mon  Pleas,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James,  and  in  a  few 
years  after  removed  into  the  King's  Bench ;  where  he  sat  till  the  yeir 
1641,  when  by  reason  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  the  king  athii 
own  request  gave  him  a  gracious  discharge,  as  appears  in  the  pie- 
face  to  one  of  his  books,  where  a  due  character  is  given  of  his  virtiies 
by  his  son-in-law  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  late  master  of  the  rolls. 
But  certainly  nothing  can  raise  in  us  a  more  hvely  idea  of  his  me- 
rit, than  part  of  a  letter  written  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the 
bishop  of^ Lincoln,  lord  keeper  of  the^reat  seal,  which!  copied  from 
his  own  hand. 

**  Westminster  coll.  Feb.  11,  1624. 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace ^ 

"  I  will  not  trouble  your  grace  with  any  long  congratulation,  for 
"  the  honour  your  grace  hath  gained,  in  the  preferring  of  this  most 
'*  worthy  man  Sir  George  Crook  to  a  judge  in  his  place.  1  know  yon 
"  must  meet  with  the  applause  of  this  act  from  every  roan  that  cometh 
«•  from  hence.  In  good  faith  I  never  observed  in  all  my  small  cx- 
"  perience  any  accident  in  this  kind,  so  generally  and  universallj 

accompanied  with  the  acclamation  of  all  kind  of  people. 

"  I  am  importuned,  by  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
**  to  return  their  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  king's  ma- 
**  jesty  for  his  choice,  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  though  his  ma- 
•*  jesty  hath  been  extraordinary  fortunate,  above  all  his  predecessors, 
**  in  the  continual  election  of  most  worthy  judges ;  yet  hath  his  ma- 
**  i^sty  never  placed  upon  any  bench  a  man  of  more  integrity  and 
"  sufl&ciency  than  this  gentleman :  for  which  act  they  do  with  lean 
**  in  their  eyes  praise  and  bless  him."     Stephens, 

(h)  This  expression  is  to  be  understood  in  a  favourable  sense. 
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man,  seemed  desirous  first  to  confer ;  alleging  that  the 
other  three  judges  had  all  served  the  crown  before 
they  were  judges,  but  that  he  had  not  been  mucb 
acquainted  with  business  of  this  nature. 

We  purpose  therefore  forthwith,  they  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  papers ;  and  if  that  could 
be  done  as  suddenly  as  this  M'as,  I  should  make  small 
doubt  of  their  opinions :  and  howsoever  I  hope  force 
of  law  and  precedent  will  bind  them  to  the  truth : 
neither  am  I  wholly  out  of  .hope,  that  my  lord  Coke 
himself,  when  I  have  in  some  dark  manner  put  him  in 
doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  continue 
singular. 

For  Owen,  I  know  not  the  reason  why  there 
should  have  been  no  mention  made  thereof  in  the 
last  advertisement:  for  I  must  say  for  myself,  that 
I  have  lost  no  moment  of  time  in  it,  as  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  can  bear  me  witness.  For  having  re- 
ceived from  my  lord  an  additional  of  great  import- 
ance ;  which  was,  that  Owen  of  his  own  accord  after 
examination  should  compare  the  case  of  your  majesty, 
if  your  were  excommunicate,  to  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
condemned  at  the  bar ;  which  additional  was  sub- 
scribed by  one  witness ;  but  yet  I  perceived  it  was 
spoken  aloud,  and  in  the  hearing  of  others ;  I  pre- 
sently sent  down  a  copy  thereof,  which  is  now  come 
up,  attested  with  the  hands  of  three  more,  lest  there 
should  have  been  any  scruple  oi  singularir  testis ;  so 
as  for  this  case  I  may  say,  omnia  parata ;  and  we  ex- 
pect but  a  direction  from  your  majesty  for  the  ac- 
quainting the  judges  severally ;  or  the  four  judges  of 
the  king  s  bench,  as  your  majesty  shall  think  good. 

I  forget  not,  nor  forslow  not,  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment touching  recusants ;  of  which,  when  it  is 
ripe,  I  will  give  your  mayesty  a  true  account,  and  what 
is  possible  to  be  done,  and  where  the  impediment  is. 

since  Sir  George  Crook  gives  a  more  than  ordinary  character  of 
him.  Mem.  That  in  Hilary  term,  21  Jac.  Sir  Robert  Houghton  died 
at  Seijeante  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane,  being  a  most  reverend  prudent, 
learned,  and  tem{)erate  judge,  and  inferior  to  none  of  his  time. 
Stephau, 
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Mr.  Secretary  bringeth  b(^iam  voluntaiem,  but  he  is  not 
versed  in  these  things :  and  sometimes  urgeth  the  coib 
dusion  without  the  premises,  and  by  haste  hindereth. 
It  is  my  lord  treasurer,  and  the  exchequer  must  hdp 
it,  if  it  be  holpen.  I  have  heard  more  ways  than  on^ 
of  an  offer  of  20,000/.  per  annum,  for  farming  the  pe- 
nalties of  recusants,  not  including  any  offence  capital 
or  ofpramunire;  wherein  I  will  presume  to  say,  that 
my  poor  endeavours,  since  I  was  by  your  great  and 
sole  grace  your  attorney,  have  been  no  small  spurs  to 
make  them  feel  your  laws,  and  seek  this  redemption; 
wherein  I  must  also  say,  my  lord  Coke  hath  done  his 
part.  And  I  do  assure  your  majesty,  I  know  it  some- 
what inwardly  and  groundedly,  that  by  the  courses 
we  have  taken  they  conform  daily  and  in  g^eat  num- 
bers ;  and  I  would  to  God  it  were  as  well  a  con  version 
as  a  conformity :  but  if  it  should  die  by  dispensation 
or  dissimulation,  then  I  fear  that  whereas  your  majesty 
hath  now  so  many  ill  subjects  poor  and  detected,  you 
shall  then  have  them  rich  and  dissembled.  And  there- 
fore I  hold  this  offer  very  considerable,  of  so  great  an 
increase  of  revenue :  if  it  can  pass  the  fiery  trial  of  re- 
ligion and  honour,  which  I  wish  all  projects  may  pass. 
Thus,  in  as  much  as  I  have  made  to  your  majesty 
somewhat  a  naked  and  particular  account  of  business, 
I  hope  your  majesty  will  use  it  accordingly.  Grod 
preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble 

afui  devoted  subject,  a^ul  servant, 

Jan.  27.  1614.  FR.  BACOX. 

twic/,    CXIII.  To  the  King,  reporting  the  state  of 
«.uscita.  [ord  chancellor  Ellesmere  s  health. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 
Because  I  know  your  majesty  would  be  glad  to 
hear  how  it  is  with  my  lord  chancellor ;  and  that  it 
pleased  him  out  of  his  ancient  and  gteat  love  to  me, 
which  many  times  in  sickness  appeareth  most,  to  admit 
me  to  a  great  deal  of  speech  with  him  this  afternoon, 
which  during  these  three  days  he  had  scarcely  done  to 
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any,  I  thought  it  might  be  pleasing  to  your  majesty 
to  certify  you  how  I  found  him.  I  found  him  in  bed, 
but  his  spirits  fresh  and  good,  speaking  stoutly,  and 
without  being  spent  or  weary  ;  and  both  willing  and 
beginning  of  himself  to  speak,  but  wholly  of  your  ma- 
jesty's business ;  wherein  I  cannot  forget  to  relate  this 
particular ;  that  he  wished,  that  his  sentencing  of 
O.  S.*  at  the  day  appointed  might  be  his  last  work,  •  Mr.  ok 
to  conclude  his  services,  and  express  his  affection  to-  j*^^** 
wards  your  majesty.  I  told  him,  I  knew  your  majes- 
ty would  be  very  desirous  of  his  presence  that  day,  so 
it  might  be  without  prejudice ;  but  otherwise  your 
majesty  esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  es- 
pecially such  a  servant.  Not  to  trouble  your  majesty, 
though  good  spirits  in  sickness  be  uncertain  kalen- 
dars,  yet  I  have  very  good  comfort  of  him,  and  I 
hope  by  that  day,  etc. 

Jan.  29,  1614. 

CXIV.    To  the   King,   touching  Peachani's  R^wie/i 

business,  &c.  uo. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

I  RECEIVED  this  morning,  by  Mr.  Murray,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  majesty,  of  some  warrant  and  confi- 
dence that  I  should  advertise  your  majesty  of  your 
business,  wherein  I  had  part :  wherein  I  am  first  hum- 
bly to  thank  your  majesty  for  your  good  acceptation 
of  ray  endeavours  and  service,  which  I  am  not  s^ble 
to  furnish  with  any  other  quality,  save  faith  and  dili- 
gence. 

For  Peacham's  case,  I  have,  since  my  last  letter, 
been  with  my  lord  Coke  twice ;  once  before  Mr.  Se- 
cretary's going  down  to  your  majesty,  and  once  since 
which  was  yesterday :  at  the  former  of  which  timea  I 
delivered  him  Peacham's  Papers :  and  at  this  latter  the 
precedents,  which  I  had  with  care  gathered  and  select- 
ed :  for  these  degrees  and  order  the  business  required. 

At  the  former  I  told  him  that  he  knew  my  errand, 
which  stood  upon  two  points ;  the  one  to  inform  him  of 
the  particular  case  of  Feacham's  treasons,  for  I  never 
give  it  other  word  to  him,  the  other,  to  receive  his 
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opiDioD  to  myself,  and  in  secret,  according  to  my 
commission  from  your  majesty. 

At  tlie  former  time  he  fell  upon  the  same  allegatkxi 
which  he  had  begun  at  the  council-table ;  that  judges 
were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractions,  but  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  vote  whereupon  they  should  settle  upon 
conference:  and  that  this  auricular  taking  ofopioions, 
single  and  apart,  was  new  and  dangerous ;  and  other 
words  more  vehement  than  I  repeat. 

I  replied  in  civil  and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished  his 
lordship,  in  my  love  to  him,  to  think  better  of  it ;  for 
that  this,  that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  put  into  great 
words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fellows,  when  we  spake 
of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a  reasonable  and  familiar  mat* 
ter,  for  a  king  to  consult  with  his  judges,  either  as- 
sembled or  selected,  or  one  by  one^^  And  then  to  give 
him  a  little  out-let  to  save  his  first  opinion,  where- 
with he  is  most  commonly  in  love,  I  added,  that 
judges  sometimes  might  make  a  suit,  to  be  spared  for 
their  opinion,  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren; 
but  if  the  king,  upon  his  own  princely  judgment,  for 
reason  of  estate,  should  think  it  fit  to  have  it  other- 
wise, and  should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no  declin- 
ing :  nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation  of  their 
oath,  which  was  to  counsel  the  king,  without  distinc- 
tion whether  it  were  jointly  or  severally.  Thereupon, 
I  put  him  the  case  of  the  privy  council,  as  if  your  ma- 
jesty should  be  pleased  to  command  any  of  them  to 
deliver  their  opinion  apart  and  in  private ;  whether  it 
were  a  good  answer  to  deny  it,  otherwise  than  if  it 
were  propounded  at  the  table.  To  this  he  said,  that 
the  cases  were  not  alike,  because  this  concerned  life. 
To  which  I  replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might  con- 
cern thousands  of  lives,  and  many  things  more  pre- 
cious than  the  life  of  a  particular ;  as  war,  and  peace, 
and  the  like. 

To  conclude,  his  lordship  tanquam  exitum  qucerens, 
desired  me  for  the  time  to  leave  with  him  the  papers, 
without  pressing  him  to  consent  to  deliver  a  private 
opinion  till  he  had  perused  them.  I  said  I  would ;  and 
the  more  willingly , because  I  thought  his  lordship,  upon 
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due  coDsideratioD  of  the.  papers,  would  find  the  case  to 
be  so  clear  a  case  of  treason*  as  be  would  make  no  dif- 
ficulty to  deliver  his  opinion  in  private  ;  and  so  I  was 
persuaded  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the  king*s  bench, 
who  likewise,  as  I  partly  understood,  made  no  scruple 
to  deliver  their  own  opinion  in  private ;  whereunto  he 
said,  which  I  noted  well,  that  bis  brethren  were  wise 
men,  and  that  they  might  make  a  shew  as  if  they 
would  give  an  opinion,  as  was  required ;  but  the  end 
would  be,  that  it  would  come  to  this :  they  would  say 
they  doubted  of  it,  and  so  pray  advice  with  the  rest. 
But  to  this  I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  him 
say  so  much,  lest,  if  it  came  so  to  pass,  some  that  loved 
him  not  might  make  a  construction,  that  that  which 
he  had  foretold,  he  had  wrought.  Thus  your  majesty 
sees,  that,  as  Solomon  saith,  Gressus  fwientis  tanquam 
in  sepi  spinarum,  it  catcheth  upon  every  thing. 

The  latter  meeting  is  yet  of  more  importance  ;  for 
then,  coming  armed  with  divers  precedents,  I  thought 
to  set  in  with  the  best  strength  I  could,  and  said,  that 
before  I  descended  to  the  record,  I  would  break  the 
case  to  him  thus ;  That  it  was  true  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ancient  statute  of  king  Edward  the 
third,  because  other  temporary  statutes  were  gone  ; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  said  in  the  indictment,  Ima- 
ginatus  est  et  compassavit  mortem  etjinalem  destr ac- 
tionem domini  regis :  then  must  the  particular  treasons 
follow  in  this  manner,  namely,  Et  quod  ad  perimplen- 
dum  nefandum  propositum  suum^  composuit  et  conscripsit 
quendam detestabilem  et  venenosum  libellum^sivescriptumj 
in  quOy  inter  alia  proditoria^  continetur,  etc.  And  then 
the  principal  passages  of  treason,  taken  forth  of  the 
papers,  are  to  be  entered  in  hac  verba;  and  with  a 
conclusion  in  the  end.  Ad  intentionem  quod  ligeus 
populus  et  veri  subditi  domini  regis  cordialem  suum  amo- 
rem  a  domino  rege  retraherent^  et  ipsum  diminum  regem 
relinquerenty  et  guerram  et  insurrectionem  contra  earn 
levarent  etfacerent^  etc.  I  have  in  this  form  followed 
the  ancient  stile  of  the  indictments  for  brevity  sake, 
though  when  we  come  to  the  business  itself,  we  shall 
enlarge  it  according  to  the  use  of  the  later  times. 
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This  I  represented  to  him,  being  a  thing  he  is  weU 
acquainted  with,  that  he  might  perceive  the  platform 
of  that  was  intended,  without  any  mistaking  or  ob- 
scurity.  But  then  I  fell  to  the  matter  itself,  to  lock 
him  in  as  much  as  I  could,  namely, 

That  there  be  four  means  or  manners,  whereby  the 
death  of  the  king  is  compassed  and  imagined. 

The  first  by  some  particular  fact  or  plot. 

The  second,  by  disabling  his  title ;  as  by  affirming, 
that  he  is  not  lawful  king ;  or  that  another  ought  to 
be  king ;  or  that  he  is  an  usurper ;  or  a  bastard  ;  or 
the  like. 

The  third,  by  subjecting  his  title  to  the  pope  ;  and 
thereby  making  him  of  an  absolute  king  a  conditional 
king. 

The  fourth,  by  disabling  his  regiment,  and  making 
him  appear  to  be  incapable  or  indign  to  reign. 

These  things  I  relate  to  your  majesty  in  sum,  as  is 
fit :  which,  when  1  opened  to  my  lord,  I  did  insist  a 
little  more  upon,  with  more  efficacy  and  edgCi  and 
authority  of  law  and  record  that  I  can  now  express. 

Then  I  placed  Peacham's  treason  within  the  last  di- 
vision, agreeable  to  divers  precedents,  whereof  I  had 
the  records  ready;  and  concluded,  that  your  ma- 
jesty's safety  and  life  and  authority  was  thus  by  law 
insconsed  and  quartered ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
fortify  on  three  of  the  sides,  and  so  leave  you  open 
on  the  fourth. 

It  is  true,  he  heard  me  in  a  grave  fashion  more  than 
accustomed,  and  took  a  pen  and  took  notes  of  my 
divisions  ;  and  when  we  read  the  precedents  and  re- 
cords, would  say,  This  you  mean  falleth  within  your 
first,  or  your  second,  division.  In  the  end  I  expressly 
demanded  his  opinion,  as  that  whereto  both  he  and  I 
were  enjoined.  But  he  desired  me  to  leave  the  prece- 
dents with  him,  that  he  might  advise  upon  them.  I 
told  him,  the  rest  of  my  fellows  would  dispatch  their 
part,  and  I  should  be  behind  with  mine ;  which  I  per- 
suaded myself  your  majesty  would  impute  rather  to 
his  backwardness  than  my  negligence.  He  said,  as 
soon  as  I  should  understand  that  the  rest  were  ready, 
he  would  not  be  long  after  with  his  opinion. 
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I  For  Mr.  St.  John,  your  majesty  knoweth,  the  day 
jj^braweth  on ;  and  my  lord  Chancellor's  recovery,  the 
^ifeason,  and  bis  age,  promising  not  to  be  too  hasty.  I 
^pake  with  him  on  Sunday,  at  what  time  I  found  him 
in  bedybut  his  spirits  strong,  and  not  spent  or  wearied, 
|Snd  spake  wholly  of  your  business,  leading  me  from 
fine,  matter  to  another ;  and  wished  and  seemed  to 
liope,  that  he  might  attend  the  day  for  O.  S.  and  it 
were,  as  he  said,  to  be  his  last  work  to  conclude  his 
services,  and  express  his  affection  towards  your  ma- 
jesty. I  presumed  to  say  to  him,  that  I  knew  your 
majesty  would  be  exceeding  desirous  of  his  being 


present  that  day,  so  as  that  it  might  be  without  pre- 
ludice  to  his  continuance ;  but  that  otherwise  your 
majesty  esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  es- 
pecially such  a  servant.  Surely  in  mine  opinion  your 
majesty  were  better  put  oflf  the  day  than  want  his 
presence,  considering  the  cause  of  the  putting  off  is 
80  notorious ;  and  then  the  capital  and  the  criminal 
may  come  together  the  next  term. 

I  have  not  been  unprofitable  in  helping  to  discover 
and  examine,  within  these  few  days,  a  late  patent,  by 
surreption  obtained  from  your  majesty,  of  the  greatest 
forest  in  England,  worth  30,000/.  under  colour  of  a  de- 
fective title,  for  a  matter  of  400/.  The  person  muBt  be 
named,  because  the  patent  must  be  questioned.  It  is 
a  gpreat  person,  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury ;  or  rather,  as  I 
think,  a  greater  than  he,  which  is  my  lady  of  («)  Shrews- 

(«)  That  she  was  a  woman  of  intri^e,  and,  as  Camden  says  in  his 
Aoiials  of  King  James,  rebus  turhandi*  nata,  will  appear  from  her 
condoct  relating  to  the  king's  and  her  kinswoman  the  lady  Ara- 
bella :  for  having  been  the  great  instrument  of  her  marriage  with 
Sir  William  Seymour,  afterwards  earl  and  marquis  of  Hertford,  and 
of  procuring  her  escape  from  the  Tower ;  she  was  convened  before 
ike  privy  council,  and  for  refusing  to  give  any  answer  in  a  matter 
whicn  so  nearly  concerned  the  state,  she  was  fined  in  the  star- 
chamber  :  and  the  charge  which  was  then  given  against  her,  printed 
in  the  Cabala,  p.  369,  was,  I  doubt  not,  says  Mr.  Stephens,  made 
by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  But  as  if  this  was  not  a  sufficient  warning, 
^e  afterwards  reported  that  the  lady  Arabella  lefl  a  child  by  her 
hasband ;  for  which  and  her  repeated  obstinacy  she  incurred  a 
greater  censure  in  the  same  court.  That  charge,  whether  Sir  Francis 
Mcoii*s  or  not,  is  as  follows : 

Yov A  lordships  do  observe  the  nature  of  this  charge :  my  lady  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  hidy  wise,  and  that  ought  to.  know  what  duty  r^- 
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bury.  But  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  know  this 
first  from  my  lord  treasurer,  who  methinks  groweth 

quireth,  is  charged  to  have  refused,  and  to  have  persisted  in  refusal 
to  answer,  and  to  be  examined  in  a  hi§ch  cause  of  state :  being  ext- 
mined  by  the  council-table,  which  is  a  representative  body  of  the 
king.  The  nature  of  the  cause,  upon  which  she  was  examined,  is 
an  essential  point,  which  doth  aggravate  and  increase  this  contempt 
and  presumption;  and  therefore  of  necessity  with  that  we  must 
begin. 

How  graciously  and  parent-like  his  majesty  used  the  lady  Ara- 
bella before  she  gave  him  cause  of  indignation,  the  world  knoweth. 

My  lady  notwithstanding,  extremely  ill-advised,  transacted  the 
most  weighty  and  binding  part  and  action  of  her  life,  which  is  her 
marriage,  without  acquaintmg  his  majesty ;  which  had  been  a  neg- 
lect even  to  a  mean  parent :  but  being  to  our  sovereign,  and  she 
standing  so  near  to  his  majesty  as  she  doth,  and  then  choosing  such 
a  condition  as  it  pleased  her  to  choose,  all  parties  laid  together, 
how  dangerous  it  was,  mv  lady  might  have  read  it  in  the  fortune 
of  that  house  wherewith  she  is  matched ;  for  it  was  not  unlike  the 
case  of  Mr.  Seymour's  grandmother. 

The  king  nevertheless  so  remembered  he  was  a  king,  as  he  for- 
got not  he  was  a  kinsman,  and  placed  her  only  sub  libera  cuttoditu 

But  now  did  my  lady  accumulate  and  heap  up  this  offence  with 
a  far  greater  than  the  former,  by  seeking  to  withdraw  herself  out 
of  the  king's  power  into  foreign  parts. 

That  this  flight  or  escape  into  foreign  parts  might  have  been  seed 
of  trouble  to  this  state,  is  a  matter  whereof  the  conceit  of  a  vulgar 
person  is  not  uncapable. 

For  although  my  lady  should  have  put  on  a  mind  to  continue  her 
loyalty,  as  nature  and  duty  did  biud  her ;  yet  when  she  was  in  an- 
other sphere,  she  must  have  moved  in  Uie  motion  of  that  orb,  and 
not  of  the  planet  itself:  and  God  forbid  the  king's  felicity  should  be 
so  Jittle,  as  he  should  not  have  envy  and  enviers  enough  in  foreign 
parts. 

It  is  true,  if  any  foreigpier  had  wrought  upon  this  occasion,  1  do 
not  doubt  but  the  intent  would  have  been,  as  the  prophet  saith, 
tAeif  have  conceived  mischiefs  and  brought  forth  a  vain  thing.  But  yet 
your  lordships  know  that  it  is  wisdom  in  princes,  and  it  is  a  watch 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  people,  to  stop  the  beginnings 
of  evils,  and  not  to  despise  them.  Seneca  saith  well.  Nan  Jam  am- 
pUus  levia  sunt  pericula,  si  levia  videantur ;  dangers  cease  to  be  light, 
because  by  despising  they  grow  and  gather  strength. 

And  accordingly  hath  been  the  practice  both  of  the  wisest  and 
stoutest  princes  to  hold  for  matter  pregnant  of  peril,  to  have  any 
near  them  in  blood  to  fly  into  foreign  parts.  Wherein  I  will  not 
wander;  but  take  the  example  of  king  Henry  the  seventh,  a  prince 
not  unfit  to  be  paralleled  with  his  majesty ;  1  mean  not  the  particu- 
lar of  Perkin  Warbeck,  for  he  was  but  an  idol  or  a  disguise ;  but  the 
example  I  mean,  is  that  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  the  king  ex- 
torted from  Philip  of  Austria.  The  story  is  memorable,  that  Phi- 
lip, after  the  death  of  Isabella,  coming  to  take  possession  of  bit 
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tven  studious  in  your  business.  God  preserve  your 
najesty. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble 
arid  devoted  subject  and  servant  y 

Jan.  31,  1614.  FB.  BACON. 

The  rather,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Murray's  absence,  I 
lumbly  pray  your  majesty  to  have  a  little  regard  to 
his  letter. 

iogdom  of  Castile,  which  was  bat  matrimonial  to  his  father  in-law 
''erdinaodo  of  Aragon,  was  cast  by  weather  upon  the  coast  of  Wej- 
Qouth,  where  the  Italian  story  saith,  king  Henry  used  him  in  all 
hings  else  as  a  prince,  but  in  one  thing  as  a  prisoner ;  for  he  forced 
ipon  him  a  promise  to  restore  the  earl  of  Suffolk  that  was  fled  into 
Flanders;  and  yet  this  I  note  was  in  the  2l8t  year  of  his  reign, 
vhen  the  king  had  a  goodly  prince  at  man's  estate,  besides  his  danrh- 
£rs,  nay,  and  the  whole  line  of  Clarence  nearei  in  title ;  for  that 
,'arl  of  Suffolk  was  descended  of  a  sister  of  Edward  the  fourth :  so 
ar  off*  did  that  king  take  his  aim.  To  this  action  of  so  deep  con- 
lequence,  it  appeareth,  you,  my  lady  of  Shrewsbury,  were  privy, 
lot  upon  foreign  suspicions  or  strained  inferences,  but  upon  vehe- 
nent  presumptions,  now  clear  and  particular  testimony,  as  hath 
>een  opened  to  you ;  so  as  the  king  had  not  only  reason  to  examine 
^ou  upon  it,  but  to  have  proceeded  with  you  upon  it  as  for  a  great 
contempt :  which  if  it  be  reserved  for  the  present,  your  ladyship  is 
:o  understand  it  aright,  that  it  is  not  defect  of  proof,  but  abundance 
)f  g^ce  that  is  the  cause  of  this  proceeding;  and  your  lad) ship 
ihall  do  well  to  see  into  what  danger  you  have  brought  yourself. 
\.ll  offences  consist  of  the  fact  which  is  open,  and  the  intent  which 
8  secret ;  this  fact  of  conspiring  in  the  flight  of  this  lady  may  bear 
1  hard  and  gentler  construction ;  if  upon  overmuch  affection  to  your 
cinsworoan,  gentler^  if  upon  practice  or  other  end,  harder :  you 
must  take  heed  how  you  enter  into  such  actions ;  whereof  if  the 
lidden  part  be  drawn  unto  that  which  is  open,  it  may  be  your  over- 
throw; which  I  speak  not  by  way  of  charge,  but  by  way  of  caution. 

For  that  which  you  are  properly  charged  with,  you  roust  know 
that  all  subjects,  without  distinction  of  degrees,  owe  to  the  king 
tribute  and  service,  not  only  of  their  deed  and  hand,  but  of  their 
knowledge  and  discovery. 

If  there  be  any  thing  that  imports  the  king's  service,  they  ought 
themselves  undemanded  to  impart  it;  much  more  if  they  be  called 
and  examined ;  whether  it  be  of  their  own  fact  or  of  another's,  they 
ought  to  make  direct  answer :  neither  was  there  ever  any  subject 
brought  in  causes  of  estate  to  trial  judicial,  but  first  he  passed  exa- 
mination ;  for  examination  is  the  entrance  of  justice  in  criminal 
causes;  it  is  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  king's  politic  body;  there  are 
but  twoy  information  and  examination ;  it  may  not  be  endured  that 
one  of  the  lights  be  put  out  by  your  example. 

Your  excuses  are  liot  worthy  your  own  judgment;  tasK  ^o^%  ^^ 
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22^    CXV.  To  the  King,  touching  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's amcDdment,  etc. 

It  may  please  your  excelletit  Majesty, 

My  lord  chancellor  sent  for  me  to  speak  with  me  this 
morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock.  I  perceive  he  hath 
now  that  signum  sanitatis,  as  to  feel  better  his  former 
weakness :  for  it  is  true,  I  did  a  little  mistrust  that  it 
was  but  a  boutade  of  desire  and  good  spirit,  when  he 
promised  himself  strength  for  Friday,  thou^  1  was 
won  and  carried  with  it.  But  now  I  find  him  wdl 
inclined  to  use,  should  I  say,  your  liberty,  cnr  rather 
your  interdict,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary  fix>m  your 
majesty.  His  lordship  shewed  me  also  your  own  let- 
ter, whereof  he  had  told  me  before,  but  had  not  shew- 
ed it  me.  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  do  much  admire  your 
goodness  for  writing  such  a  letter  at  such  a  time. 

He  had  sent  also  to  my  lord  treasurer,  to  desire  him 
to  come  to  him  about  that  time.  His  lordship  came; 
and,  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  circumstances, 
both  their  lordships  concluded,  myself  present  and 
concurring,  That  it  could  be  no  prejudice  to  your  ma- 
jesty's service  to  put  off  the  day  for  (a)  Mr.  St.  John  till 
the  next  term :  the  rather,  because  there  are  seven  of 

lawful  things  are  to  be  kept,  but  unlawful  vows  not;  your  own 
divines  will  tell  you  so.  For  your  examples,  tbey  are  some  erro- 
neous traditions.  My  lord  of  Pembroke  spake  soinewhal  that  he 
was  unlettered,  and  it  was  but  wheu  he  was  examined  by  one  pri- 
vate counsellor,  to  whom  he  took  exception  :  tliat  of  my  lord  Lum- 
ley  is  a  fiction ;  the  pre-eminences  of  nobility  I  would  hold  with  to 
the  last  grain ;  but  every  day's  experience  is  to  the  contrary :  naj, 
you  may  learn  duty  of  lady  Arabella  herself,  a  lady  of  the  blood,  of 
an  higher  rank  than  yourself,  who  declining,  and  yet  that  but  by 
request  neither,  to  declare  of  your  fact,  yieldeth  ingenuously  to  be 
examined  of  her  own.  I  do  not  doubt  but  by  this  time  you  see  both 
your  own  error,  and  the  king's  grace  in  proceeding  witli  you  in  this 
manner. 

Note.  See  the  proclamation  for  apprehending  the  lacJy  Arabella, 
and  William  Seymour,  second  son  of  the  lord  Beauchamp,  dated 
June  4,  161 1,  who  had  made  their  escape  the  day  before.  Rtimfr, 
XVI,  p.  710,     Stephens. 

(a)  In  1614,  a  benevolence  was  set  on  foot.  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John 
gave  his  opinion  publicly,  that  it  was  against  law,  reason,  and  re- 
ligion; for  which  he  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
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your  privy-council,  which  are  Vitledistnumerus  ^nd  pari 
of  the  court,  which  are  by  infirmity  like  to  be  absent; 
that  is  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  admiral,  my  lord 
of  Shrewsbury,  my  lord  of  Exeter,  my  lord  2k)uch^ 
my  lord  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  dutchy ; 
wherefore  they  agreed  to  hold  a  council  to-morrow  in 
the  afternoon  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true,  that  1  was  always  of  opinion  that  it  was 
no  time  lost ;  and  I  do  think  so  the  rather,  because  I 
could  be  content,  that  the  matter  of  Peacham  were 
first  settled  and  put  to  a  point.  For  there  be  per- 
chance, that  would  make  the  example  upon  Mr.  St. 
John  to  stand  for  all.  For  Peacham,  I  expect  some 
account  from  my  fellows  this  day ;  if  it  should  fall  out 
otherwise,  then  I  hope  it  may  not  be  left  so.  Your 
majesty,  in  your  last  letter,  very  wisely  put  in  a  dis* 
junctive,  that  the  judges  should  deliver  an  opinion 
privately,  either  to  my  lord  chancellor,  or  to  ourselves 
distributed :  his  sickness  made  the  latter  way  to  be 
taken ;  but  the  other  may  be  reserved  with  some  ac- 
commodating, when  we  see  the  success  of  the  former. 

I  am  appointed  this  day  to  attend  my  lord  treasurer 
for  a  proposition  of  raising  profit  and  revenue  by  in- 
franchising  copyholders.  I  am  right  glad  to  see  the 
patrimonial  part  of  your  revenue  well  looked  into,  as 
well  as  the  fiscal :  and  I  hope  it  will  so  be  in  other 
parts  as  well  as  this.  God  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Feb.  7,  1614.  KR.  BACON. 

CXVI.    To   the    King,    concerning    Owen's  luwic/s 

cause,  etc.  ,t;"'^*"" 

//  mat/  pkase  your  excellent  Majesty^ 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  your  counsel  learned,  con- 
ferred with  my  lord  Coke,  and  the  rest  of  the  judges 
of  the  king's  bench  only,  being  met  at  my  lord's 
chamber,  concerning  the  business  of  Owen.  For 
although  it  be  true,  that  your  majesty  in  your  letter 
did  mention  that  the  same  course  might  be  held  in 
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in  the  taking  of  opinions  apart  in  this,  which  was  pre- 
scribed and  used  in  Peacham*s  cause ;  yet  both  my 
lords  of  the  council,  and  we  amongst  ourselves,  bola- 
ing  it,  in  a  case  so  clear,  not  needful ;  but  rather  that 
it  would  import  a  diffidence  in  us,  and  deprive  us  of 
the  means  to  debate  it  with  the  judges,  if  cause  were, 
more  strongly,  which  is  somewhat,  we  thought  best 
rather  to  use  this  form. 

The  judges  desired  us  to  leave  the  examinations 
and  papers  with  them  for  some  little  time,  to  consider, 
which  is  a  thing  they  use,  but  I  conceive,  there  wiU 
be  no  manner  of  question  made  of  it.  My  lord 
chief  justice,  to  shew  forwardness  as  I  interpret  it, 
shewed  us  passages  of  Saurez  and  others,  thereby  to 
prove,  that  though  your  majesty  stood  not  excommu- 
nicate by  particular  sentence,  yet  by  the  general  bulls 
of  Ccena  Domini,  and  others,  you  were  upon  the  mat- 
ter excommunicate ;  and  therefore  that  the  treason 
was  as  de  prasenti.  But  I  (that  foresee  that  if  that 
course  should  be  held  when  it  cometh  to  a  pubUc 
day,  to  disseminate  to  the  vulgar  an  opinion,  that  your 
majesty's  case  is  all  one,  as  if  you  were  de  facto  parti- 
cularly and  expressly  excommunicate  ;  it  would  but 
increase  the  danger  of  your  person  with  those  that  are 
desperate  papists ;  and  that  is  needless)  commended 
my  lord's  diligence,  but  withal  put  it  by ;  and  fell  upon 
the  other  course,  which  is  the  true  way,  that  is,  that 
whosoever  shall  affirm,  in  diem,  or  sub  conditioner  that 
your  majesty  may  be  destroyed,  is  a  traitor  de  pra- 
senti;  for  that  he  maketh  you  but  tenant  for  life,  at 
the  will  of  another.  And  I  put  the  duke  of  Bucking-  j 
ham's  case,  who  said  that  if  the  king  caused  him  tO"!* 
arrested  of  treason  he  would  stab  him  ;  and  the  casecl 
the  impostress  Elizabeth  Barton,  that  said,  that  if 
king  Henry  the  Eighth  took  not  his  wife  again,  Ca- 
therine dowager,  he  should  be  no  longer  king ;  and 
the  like. 

It  may  be  these  particulars  are  not  worth  the  relat- 
ing ;  but  because  I  find  nothing  in  the  world  so  import- 
ant to  your  service,  as  to  have  you  thoroughly  informed, 
the  ability  of  your  direction  considered,  it  maketh  me 
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thus  to  do;  most  humbly  praying  your  majesty  to 
admonish  me,  if  I  be  over  troublesome. 

For  Peacham  the  rest  of  my  fellows  are  ready  to 
make  their  report  to  your  majesty,  at  such  time,  and 
in  such  manner,  as  your  majesty,  shall  require  it. 
Myself  yesterday  took  my  lord  Coke  aside,  after  the 
rest  were  gone,  and  told  him  all  the  rest  were  ready, 
and  I  was  now  to  require  his  lordship's  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  my  commission.  He  said  I  should  have 
it ;  and  repeated  that  twice  or  thrice,  as  thinking  he 
had  gone  too  far  in  that  kind  of  negative,  to  deliver 
any  opinion  apart,  before  ;  and  said,  he  would  tell  it 
me  within  a  very  short  time,  though  he  were  not  that 
instant  ready.  I  have  tossed  this  business  in  omnes 
partesy  whereof  I  will  give  your  majesty  knowledge 
^hen  time  serveth.     God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty s  most  humble 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant ^ 

Feb.  11,  1614.  FR.  BACON. 

CXVII.  To  the  King,  about  a  certificate  of  Riwiej-s 

lord  chief  justice  Coke.  Sr"**"'**' 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty y 

I  SEND  your  majesty  inclosed  my  lord  Cokes  an- 
swers ;  1  will  not  call  them  rescripts,  much  less  ora- 
:  cles.  They  are  of  his  own  hand,  and  offered  to  me  as 
they  are  in  writing ;  though  I  am  glad  of  it  for  mine 
own  discharge,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  soon  as  I 
received  them,  instantly  to  send  them  to  your  majesty ; 
and  forbear,  for  the  present,  to  speak  farther  of  them. 
I,  for  my  part,  though  this  Muscovia  weather  be  a 
little  too  hard  for  my  constitution,  was  ready  to  have 
waited  upon  your  majesty  this  day,  all  respects  set 
aside :  but  my  lord  treasurer,  in  respect  of  the  season 
and  much  otner  business,  was  willing  to  save  me.  I 
will  only  conclude  touching  these  papers  with  a  text, 
divided  I  cannot  say,  Oportet  isth(EC fieri ;  but  I  may 
say.  Finis  autem  nondum.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant  y 

14  Feb.  1^14.  FR.  BAQON. 

VOL.    v.  2  A       * 
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Dairy  m- 

l^riJb  tU  -^^  ^^^y  P^^  y^^  excellent  Majesty^ 

i^tcn,  p.  J  PERCEIVE  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  that  al- 
though it  seemeth  he  hath  dealt  in  an  effectual  manner 
with  Peacham,  yet  he  prevaileth  little  hitherto;  for  he 
hath  gotten  of  him  no  new  names,  neither  doth  Peacham 
alter  in  his  tale  touching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

Peacham  standeth  off  in  two  material  points  de  novo. 

The  one,  he  will  not  yet  discover  into  whose  haodi 
be  did  put  his  papers  touching  the  consistory  villaniea. 
They  were  not  found  with  the  other  bundles  upon  the 
search ;  neither  did  he  ever  say  that  he  had  burned  oi 
defaced  them.  Therefore  it  is  like  they  are  in  some 
person's  hands ;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  that  peraoB 
that  he  hath  trusted  with  those  papers,  he  likewise 
trusted  with  these  others  of  the  treasons,  I  mean  witk 
the  sight  of  them. 

The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  whea 
he  is  asked,  whether  he  heard  not  from  Mr.  Patilet 
some  such  words,  as,  he  saith  he  heard  from  Sir  John 
Sydenham,  or  in  some  lighter  manner. 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  myself  and  my  fellows,  go  to  the 
Tower,  and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  upon  these 
points,  and  some  others ;  at  the  least,  that  the  world 
may  take  notice  that  the  business  is  followed  as  here- 
tofore, and  that  the  stay  of  the  trial  is  upon  farther 
discovery,  according  to  that  we  give  out. 

I  think  also  it  were  not  amiss  to  make  a  false  fire,  as 
if  all  things  were  ready  for  his  going  down  to  his  trial, 
and  that  he  were  upon  the  very  point  of  being  canifid 
down,  to  see  what  that  will  work  with  him. 

Lastly,  I  do  think  it  most  necessary,  and  a  pouit 
principally  to  be  regarded  that  because  we  live  in  as 
age  wherem  no  counsel  is  kept,  and  that  it  is  true  theit 
is  some  bruit  abroad,  that  the  judges  of  the  kingS| 
bench  do  doubt  of  the  case,  that  it  should  not  be 
treason ;  that  it  be  given  out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it 
were  a  secret,  and  so  a  fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt 
was  only  upon  the  publication,  in  that  it  was  never 
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puUished,  for  that  (if  your  majesty  marketh  it^  taketh 
away,  or  at  least  qualifies  the  danger  of  the  example ; 
for  that  will  be  no  man's  case. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  your  majesty'^  busi-» 
ness  with  a  continual  and  settled  care^  turning  and 
returning,  not  with  any  thing  in  the  world,  save  only 
the  occasions  themselves,  and  your  majesty's  good 
pleasure. 

I  had  no  time  to  report  to  your  majesty,  at  youc 
being  here,  the  business  referred,  touching  Mr.  John 
Murray,  I  find  a  shrewd  ground  of  a  title  against  your 
majesty  and  the  patentees  of  these  lands,  by  the  coheir 
of  Thomas  earl  of  Northumberland ;  for  I  see  a  fair 
deed,  I  find  a  reasonable  consideration  for  the  making 
the  said  deed,  being  for  the  advancement  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  for  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  earldom  were 
entailed  upon  his  brother;  I  find  it  was  tnade  four 
years  before  his  rebellion ;  and  I  see  some  probable 
cause  why  it  hath  slept  so  long.     But  Mr.  Murray's 

Eetitipn  speaketh  only  of  the  moiety  of  one  of  the  co- 
eirs,  whereunto  if  your  majesty  should  give  way,  you 
might  be  prejudiced  in  the  other  moiety.  Therefore,  if 
Mr.  Murray  can  get  power  of  the  whole  then  it  may  be 
safe  for  your  majesty  to  give  way  to  the  trial  of  the 
right ;  when  the  whole  shall  be  submitted  to  you. 

Mr.  Murray  is  my  dear  friend ;  but  I  must  cut  even 
in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  would  himself  wish 
no  other.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 
*    Your  mq)estjf$  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant , 

Fcbr.  the  28th,  1614.  ^^'  BACON. 

CXIX.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  King  James.  ^^ 

May  it  please  your  Majesty,  t^X«i 

I  SEND  your  majesty  inclosed  a  copy  of  our  last  ex-  ^^^ 
amination  of  Peacham,  taken  the  tenth  of  this  pre-  ^' 
sent,  whereby  your  majesty  may  perceive,  that  this 
miscreant  wretch  goeth  back  from  all,  and  denieth  his 
band  and  all.  No  doubt,  being  fully  of  belief  that  he 
shall  to  iitesently  down  to  his  trial,  he  meant  now  to 

2  A  2 
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repeat  his  part  which  he  purposed  to  play  in  the  coun- 
try, which  was  to  deny  all.  But  your  majesty,  in  your 
wisdom,  perceiveth,  that  this  denial  of  his  hand, 
being  not  possible  to  be  counterfeited,  and  sworn  to  by 
Adams,  and  so  oft  by  himself  formally  confessed  and 
admitted,  could  not  mend  his  case  before  any  jury  ia 
the  world,  but  rather  aggravateth  it  by  his  notorious 
impudence  and  falsehood,  and  will  make  him  more 
odious.  He  never  deceived  me ;  for  when  others  bad 
hopes  of  discovery,  and  thought  time  well  spent  that 
way,  I  told  your  rmjesty,  pereuntibusmillejigurief  and 
that  he  did  but  now  turn  himself  into  divers  shapes, 
to  save  or  delay  his  punishment  And  therefore  sub- 
mitting myself  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom,  I  think 
myself  bound,  in  conscience,  to  put  your  majesty  in 
remembrance,  whether  Sir  John  Sydenham  shall  be 
detained  upon  this  man's  impeaching,  in  whom  theie 
is  no  truth.  Notwithstanding,  that  further  inquiry  be 
made  of  this  other  person,  and  that  information  and 
light  be  taken  from  Mr.  Paulet  and  his  servants,  I  hold 
it,  as  things  are,  necessary.  God  preserve  your  ma- 
jesty. 

Your  majesty^  most  humble 

and  devoted  sulyect  and  servant ^ 

March  Uie  12,  1614.  FR.  BACON. 

sw^DiTid     The  Examination  of  Edmund  Peach  am  at 
pie-(^^  the  Tower,  March  10,  l6l4. 

Letten,      Being  askcd,  whcn  he  was  last  at  London,  and 
p.  54.        where  he  lodged  when  he  was  there?  he  saith  he  was 
last  at  London  after  the  end  of  the  last  parliament, 
1)ut  where  he  lodged,  he  knoweth  not. 

Being  asked,  with  what  gentlemen  or  others  in 
London,  when  he  was  here  last,  he  had  conference  and 
speech  withal  ?  he  saith  he  had  speech  only  with  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  and  that  about  the  petitions  only, 
which  had  been  before  sent  up  to  him  by  the  peopJe 
of  the  country,  touching  the  apparitors  and  the  griev- 
ances offered  the  people  by  the  court  of  the  officials. 
Being  asked,  touching  one  Peacham,  of  his  name, 
what  knowledge  he  had  of  him,  and  whether  he  was 
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not  the  person  that  did  put  into  his  mind  divers  of 
those  traiterous  passages  which  are  both  in  his  loose 
and  contexted  papers?  he  saith  this  Peacham,  of  his 
name,  was  a  divine,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller ;  and 
that  he  came  to  him  some  years  past,  the  certainty  of 
the  time  he  cannot  remember,  and  lay  at  this  exami- 
nate's  house  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  took  so  much 
upon  him,  as  he  had  scarce  the  command  of  his  own 
house  or  study ;  but  that  he  would  be  writing,  some- 
times in  the  church,  sometimes  in  the  steeple,  some- 
times in  this  examinate's  study ;  and  now  saith  far- 
ther, that  those  papers,  as  well  loose  as  contexted, 
which  he  had  formerly  confessed  to  be  of  his  own  hand, 
might  be  of  the  writing  of  the  said  Peacham ;  and  saith 
confidently,  that  none  of  them  are  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing or  inditing;  but  whatsoever  is  in  his  former  exa- 
minations, as  well  before  his  majesty's  learned  coun- 
cil, as  before  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  other  the 
lords,  and  others  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  was 
wholly  out  of  fear,  and  to  avoid  torture,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Being  required  to  describe  what  manner  of  man  the 
said  Peacham  that  lay  at  his  house  was ;  he  saith  that 
he  was  tall  of  stature,  and  can  make  no  other  descrip- 
tion of  him,  but  saith,  as  he  taketh  it,  he  dwelleth 
sometimes  at  Honslow  as  a  minister ;  for  he  hath  seen 
his  letters  of  orders  and  licence  under  the  hand  of  Mr. 
D.  Chatterton,  sometime  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  de- 
nieth  to  set  his  hand  to  this  examination. 
Examinat' per  fr.  bacon.  ger.  helwysse, 

RANULPHE  CREWE,      H.  YELVERTON. 

The  true  State  of  the  Question,  whether  Pe  a  c  h-  sir  D.Tid 

am's  case  be  treason  or  not.  Jic'lS- 

In  the  hand- writing  of  his  King  James.  p.s6.'' 
The  indictment  is  grounded  upon  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward the  third,  that  he  compassed  and  imagined  the 
king's  death :  the  indictment  then  is  according  to  the 
law,  and  justly  founded.  But  how  is  it  verified  ? 
First,  then,  I  gather  this  conclusion,  that  since  the  in- 
dictment is  made  according  to  the  prescription  of  law, 
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the  process  is  formal,  the  law  is  fulfilled,  and  the  judge 
and  jury  are  only  to  heaiken  to  the  verification  of  the 
hypothesis^  and  whether  the  minor  be  well  proved  or 

not. 

That  his  writing  of  this  libel  is  an  overt  act,  the 
judges  themselves  do  confess :  that  it  was  made  fit  for 

Eublication,  the  form  of  it  bewrays  the  self;  that  he 
ept  not  these  papers  in  a  secret  and  safe  fa(on,  (man- 
ner) but  in  an  open  house  and  lidless  cask,  both  himself 
and  the  messenger  do  confess ;  nay,  himself  confesseth 
that  he  wrote  them  at  the  desire  of  another  man,  to 
whom  he  should  have  shown  them  when  they  had 
been  perfected,  and  who  craved  an  account  for  them, 
which,  though  it  be  denied  by  the  other  party,  work- 
eth  sufficiently  against  the  deponer  himself.  Nay,  he 
confesses,  that  in  the  end  he  meant  to  preach  it ;  and 
though,  for  diminishing  of  his  fault,  he  alleges,  that 
he  meant  first  to  have  taken  all  the  bitterness  out  of 
it,  that  excuse  is  altogether  absurd,  for  there  is  no 
other  stufi*  in,  or  through  it  all,  but  bitterness,  which 
being  taken  out,  it  must  be  a  quintessence  of  an  ai- 
chimy  spirit  without  a  body,  or  popish  accidents 
without  a  substance ;  and  then  to  what  end  would  he 
have  published  such  a  ghost,  or  shadow  without  sub- 
stance, cui  bono;  and  to  what  end  did  he  so  farce  (stuff) 
it  first  with  venom,  only  to  scrape  it  out  again;  but  it 
had  been  hard  making  that  sermon  to  have  tasted  well, 
that  was  once  so  spiced,  quo  semelest  imbuta  recefis,  etc. 
But  yet  this  very  excuse  is  by  himself  overthrown 
again,  confessing,  that  he  meant  to  retain  some  of  the 
most  crafty  malicious  parts  in  it,  as  etc.  [So  the  ma- 
nuscript.] 

The  only  question  that  remains  then  is,  whether  it 
may  be  verified  and  proved,  that,  by  the  publishing  of 
this  sermon  or  rather  libel  of  his  he  compassed  or  ima- 
gined the  king's  death:  which  I  prove  he  did  by  this 
reason ;  had  he  compiled  a  sermon  upon  any  other 
ground,  or  stuffed  the  bulk  of  it  with  any  other  matter, 
and  only  powdered  it  here  and  there,  with  some  pas- 
sages of  reprehension  of  the  king ;  or  had  he  never  so 
bitterly  railed  against  the  king,  and  upbraided  him  of 
any  two  or  three,  though  monstrous  vices,  it  might  yet 
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have  been  some  way  excusable ;  or  yet  had  he  spued 
forth  all  the  venom  that  is  in  this  libel  of  his,  in  a  rail- 
ing speech,  either  in  drunkenness,  or  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  any  sudden  passion  or  discontentment,  it  might 
likewise  have  been  excused  in  some  sort ;  put  upon  the 
one  part,  to  heap  up  all  the  injuries  that  the  hearts 
of  men,  or  malice  of  the  devil,  can  invent  against  the 
king,  to  disable  him  utterly,  not  to  be  a  king,  not  to 
be  a  Christian,  not  to  be  a  man,  or  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, not  worthy  of  breath  here,  nor  salvation  here- 
after ;  and,  upon  the  other  part,  not  to  do  this  hastily 
or  rashly,  but  after  long  premeditation,  first  having 
made  collections  in  scattered  papers,  and  then  reduced 
it  to  a  method,  in  a  formal  treatise,  a  text  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  a  prayer  premitted,  applying  all  his  wits 
to  bring  out  of  that  text  what  he  could,  in  malam 
partem^  against  the  king. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  plain  proof  that  he  intended  to  com- 
pass or  imagine,  by  this  means,  the  king's  destruction. 
For,  will  ye  look  upon  the  person  or  quality  of  the 
man,  it  was  the  far  likeliest  means  he  could  use  to 
bring  his  wicked  intention  to  pass ;  his  person  an  old, 
unable,  and  unwieldy  man ;  his  quality  a  minister,  a 
preacher ;  and  that  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  country, 
as  he  had  no  more  means  of  access  to  the  king  s  person 
than  he  had  ability  of  body,  or  resolution  of  spirit,  to 
act  such  a  desperate  attempt  with  his  own  hands  upon 
him ;  and  therefore,  as  every  creature  is  ablest,  in  their 
own  element,  either  to  defend  themselves,  or  annoy 
their  adversaries,  as  birds  in  the  air,  fishes  in  the  water, 
and  so  forth,  what  so  ready  and  natural  means  had  h^ 
whereby  to  annoy  the  king  as  by  publishing  such  a 
seditious  libel  ?  and  so,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
conscience,  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the  people  against 
him.  Now,  here  is  no  illation  nor  inference  made 
-upon  the  statute,  it  stands  in  puris  fiaturalibus,  but 
only  a  just  inference  and  probation  of  the  guilty  inten- 
tion of  this  party.  So  the  only  thing  the  judges  can 
doubt  of,  is  of  the  delinquent's  intention ;  and  then  the 
question  will  be,jwhether  if  these  reasons  be  stronger  to 
enforce  the  guiltiness  of  his  intention,  or  his  bare  denial 
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to  clear  him,  since  nature  teaches  every  man  to  defend 
bis  life  as  long  as  he  may ;  and  whether,  in  case  thew 
were  a  doubt  herein,  the  judges  should  not  rather  in- 
cline to  that  side  wherein  all  probability  lies :  but  if 
judges  will  needs  trust  better  the  bare  negative  of  «i 
infamous  delinquent,  without  expressing  what  oth«r 
end  be  could  probably  have,  than  all  the  probabilities, 
or  rather  infallible  consequences  upon  the  other  part, 
paring  more  for  the  safety  of  such  a  monster,  than  the 
preservation  of  a  crown,  in  all  ages  following,  where- 
upon depend  the  lives  of  many  millions :  happy  then  are 
all  desperate  and  seditious  knaves,  but  the  fortune  of 
this  crown  is  more  than  miserable.  Quod  Deus  avertat. 

Rawiej'i    CXX,    To  the  King,  touching  matter  of  his 
tio.  majesty's  revenue  and  profit. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty^ 

I  MAY  remember  what  Tacitus  saith,  by  occasion  that 
Tiberius  was  often  and  long  absent  from  Rome.  Li 
urbCy  et  parva  ct  magna  tiegotia  imperatorem  simul 
premunt :  but,  saith  he,  In  recessUy  ditmssis  rebus  mi- 
noris  momently  summon  rcrum  magnarum  magnis  agi- 
tantur.  This  maketh  me  think  it  shall  be  no  incivi- 
lity to  trouble  your  majesty  with  business,  duringyour 
abode  from  London ;  knowing  that  your  majesty's 
meditations  are  the  principal  wheel  of  your  estate ; 
and  being  warranted  from  a  former  commandment 
which  I  received  from  you. 

I  do  now  only  send  your  majesty  these  papers  inclos- 
ed, because  I  do  greatly  desire  so  far  forth  to  preserve 
my  credit  with  you,  as  thus  that  whereas  lately,  p^- 
haps  out  of  too  much  desire,  which  induceth  too  much 
belief,  I  was  bold  to  say,  that  I  thought  it  as  easy  for 
your  majesty  to  come  out  of  want,  as  to  go  forth  of 
your  gallery  ;  your  majesty  would  not  take  me  for  a 
dreamer,  or  a  projector ;  I  send  your  majesty  therefore 
some  grounds  of  my  hopes.  And  for  that  paper,  which 
I  have  gathered  of  increasements  sperate,  I  beseech 
you  to  give  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars do  fail,  it  will  be  rather  for  want  of  workman- 
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ship  in  those  that  shall  deal  in  them,  than  want  of 
materials  in  the  things  themselves.  The  other  paper 
hath  many  discarding  cards ;  and  I  send  it  chiefly, 
that  your  majesty  may  be  the  less  surprised  by  pro- 
jectors ;  who  pretend  sometimes  great  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  things,  that  have  been  propounded,  and, 
perhaps,  after  a  better  fashion,  long  since.  God  Al- 
mighty preserve  your  majesty. 

YoU:r  rMjc-sty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant^ 

FR.   BACON. 
25  April,  1615. 

CXXI.     To  the  Ki  N G .  lUwie/. 

Resaicita- 

//  inay  please  your  excellent  Majesty,  *** 

Mr.  St.  John  his  day  is  past,  and  well  past.     I 
hold  it  to  be  Janus  Bifrons ;  it  hath  a  good  aspect 
to  that  which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ;  and  doth  both 
satisfy  and  prepare.     All  did  well ;  my  lord  chief  jus- 
tice delivered  the  law  for  the  benevolence  strongly;  I 
would  he  had  done  it  timely,  {a)    Mr.  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  spake  finely,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  my  late  *  lord  privy  seal ;  not  all  out  so  sharp-  •  ute  evi 
ly,  but  as  elegantly.     Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  is  2tlso®||^^^- 
new  in  that  court,  did  very  well,  familiarly  and  coun-  *"** 
sellor-like.  {b)  My  lord  of  Pembroke,  who  is  likewise  a 
stranger  there,  did  extraordinarily  well,  and  became 

(a)  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  here  meant  was  Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  who  being  early  initiated  into  the  court  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, became  a  poUte  and  fine  gentleman;  and  in  the  1 8th  of 
king  James  was  created  lord  Brooke.  He  Erected  a  noble  mo- 
nument for  himself  on  the  north  side  of  Warwick  church,  which 
hath  escaped  the  late  desolation,  with  this  well  known  inscriptioD, 
**  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  king 
'*  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Nor  is  he  less  re- 
membered by  the  monument  he  has  left  in  his  writings  and  poems, 
chiefly  composed  in  his  youth,  and  in  familiar  exercises  with  the 
gentleman  1  have  before  mentioned.     Stephetu. 

(Jb)  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was  about  this  time  made  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  as  he  had  been  formerly  Latin  secre- 
Ury  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  before  that_  time  bred  under  Sir 
Francis   Walsingham.      But   in    the  year  1618,  falling  into  the 
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bim^elf  well,  and  had  an  evident  applause,  {a)  I  mevitl 
well  also  ;  and  because  my  information  wm  tin  I 
n'Qund ;  having  spoken  out  of  a  few  heads  which  I 
had  gathered,  for  1  seldom  do  more,  I  set  down,  u 
%0(m  as  I  came  home,  cursorily,  a  frame  of  that  I  had 
s^d ;  though  I  persuade  myself  I  spake  it  with  moti 
life.  I  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Murray  sealed ;  if  your 
majesty  have  so  much  idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it  may 
give  some  light  of  the  day's  work-  W  {  ^SGai  num- 
bly pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  the  errors.  God 
preserve  you  ever. 

Your  majesty  s  most  humble  subject 

and  devoted  servant, 

FR.     BACOK. 

AprU29,  1615. 

king's  displeasure,  and  being  engaged  in  the  quarrels  of  bis  vife 
and  daughter  the  lady  Roos,  with  tl^  countess  of  Exeter;  1^  vit 
at  first  suspended  from  the  execution  of  his  place,  and  afterwaiii 
removed^  and  deeply  censured  and  fined  in  the  star-chamber; 
although  it  is  said  the  king  then  gave  him  in  open  court  dui 
public  eulogy,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  state  fit  to  serre  the 
^^eatest  prince  in  Europe.  Whilst  this  storm  was  hanging  ovtr 
his  head,  he  writ  many  letters  to  the  king  and  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  which  I  have  seen,  complaining  of  his  misfortooe, 
that  his  ruin  was  likely  to  proceed  from  the  assistance  he  gxfe 
to  his  nearest  relations.     Stephens. 

(a)  Willitim  earl  of  Pembroke,  son  to  Henry  Herbert  earl  of 
Pembroke,  lord  president  of  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales, 
by  Mary  his  wife,  a  lady  in  whom  the  Muses  and  Graces  seeoied 
to  meet;  whose  very  letters,  in  the  judgment  of  one  who  saw 
many  of  them»  declared  her  to  be  mistress  of  a  pen  not  inferior 
to  that  of  her  brother,  the  admirable  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  Arcadia.  Nor  did  this  gentleman  dege- 
nerate from  their  wit  and  spirit,  as  his  own  poems,  his  great  pa- 
tronage of  learned  men,  and  resolute  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
match,  did,  among  other  instances,  fully  prove.  In  the  year  1616, 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  and  chosen  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1630,  having  just  completed  fifty  years.  But  his  only  son  de- 
ceasing a  child  before  him,  his  estate  and  honours  descended 
upon  his  younger  brother,  Philip  earl  of  Montgomery,  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  present  noble  and  learned  earl.     Stephens. 
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CXXII.  To  the  King,  concerning  the  newR«wk^'i 

company.  ^ 

It  may  please  your  most  ercellent  Majesty ^ 

YouB  majesty  shall  shortly  receive  the  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  new  company,  {a)  together  with  a 
bill  for  the  privy- seal,  being  a  dependency  thereof: 
for  this  morning  I  subscribed  and  docketted  them  both. 
I  think  it  therefore  now  time  to  represent  to  your  ma- 
jesty's high  wisdom  that  which  1  conceive,  and  have 
had  long  in  my  mind,  concerning  your  majesty's  ser* 
vice,  and  honourable  profit  in  this  business. 

(a)  Among  other  projects  for  supplying  his  majesty  with  money* 
after  his  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  there  was  one  pro- 
posed through  the  lord  treasurer's  means  by  Sir  William  Cockayne, 
an  alderman  of  London.  For  the  society  or  fellowship  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  having  enjoyed  by  licence  from  the  crown  a  power 
of  exporting  yearly  several  thousands  of  English  cloths  undyed : 
it  was  imagined  that  the  king  would  not  only  receive  an  increase 
in  his  customs  by  the  importation  of  materials  necessary  for  dyings 
but  the  nation  a  considerable  advantage  in  employing  the  subject* 
and  improving  the  manafacture  to  its  utmost  before  it  was  exported. 
Th\s  proposition  being  besides  attended  with  the  offer  of  an  imme- 
diate profit  to  his  majesty,  was  soon  embraced;  the  charter  granted 
to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  recalled,  and  Sir  William  Cockayne 
and  several  other  traders  incorporated  upon  certain  conditions, 
as  appears  in  part  from  this  letter:  though  some  other  letters 
in  tlie  same  and  the  following  year  inform  us  what  difficulties  the 
king  and  council,  and  indeed  the  whole  kingdom,  sustained  thereby. 
For  the  trading  towns  in  the  Low-Countries  and  in  Germany^ 
which  were  the  great  mart  and  staple  of  these  ctfnmodities  per- 
ceiving themselves  in  danger  of  losing  the  profit,  which  they  had 
long  reaped  by  dying  and  dressing  great  quantities  of  English 
cloUi,  the  Dutch  prohibited  the  whole  commodity;  and  the  materials 
being  either  dearer  here,  or  the  manufacturers  less  skilled  in 
fixing  of  the  colours,  the  vent  of  cloth  was  soon  at  a  stand; 
upon  which  the  clamour  of  the  countries  extended  itself  to  the 
court.  So  that,  after  several  attempts  to  carry  on  the  design,  Sir 
Fr.  Bacon  finding  the  new  company  variable  in  themselves,  and 
not  able  to  comply  with  their  proposals,  but  making  new  and 
springing  demands,  and  that  the  whole  matter  was  more  and  more 
erplexed,  sent,  on  the  1 4th  of  October,  1616,  a  letter  to  the  lord 
illiers,  inclosing  his  reasons  why  the  new  company  was  no  longer 
to  be  trusted,  but  the  old  company  to  be  treated  with  and  revived. 
Accordingly,  pursuant  to  a  power  of  revocation,  contained  in  the 
new  charter,  it  was  recalled,  and  a  proclamation  published  for  re- 
storing the  old  company,  dated  August  12,  1617;  and  soon  afW 
another  charter  granted  them  upon  their  payment  of  50,000/. 
Sitphenii  liitroduct.  p.  38,  39. 


^ 
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This  profit,  which  hath  proceeded  from  a  worthy 
service  of  the  lord  treasurer,  I  have  from  the  beginning 
constantly  affected;  as  may  well  appear  by  my  sun- 
dry labours  from  time  to  time  in  the  same :  for  I  hold 
it  a  worthy  character  of  your  majesty's  reign  and 
times ;  insomuch,  as  though  your  majesty  might  have 
at  this  time,  as  is  spoken,  a  great  annual  benefit  for 
the  quitting  of  it ;  yet  I  shall  never  be  the  man  that 
should  wish  for  your  majesty  to  deprive  yourself  of 
that  beatitude,  Beatius  est  dare  quam  accipere^  in  this 
cause ;  but  to  sacjufice  your  profit,  though  as  your 
majesty's  state  is,  it  be  precious  to  you,  to  so  great  a 
good  of  your  kingdom  ;  although  this  project  is  not 
without  a  profit  immediate  unto  you,  by  the  increas- 
ing of  customs  upon  the  materials  of  dyes. 

But  here  is  the  case  :  the  new  company  by  this 
patent  and  privy  seal  are  to  have  two  things,  wholly 
diverse  from  the  first  intention,  or  rather  ex  diametro 
opposite  unto  the  same ;  which  nevertheless  they 
must  of  necessity  have,  or  else  the  work  is  over- 
thrown :  so  as  I  call  them  mala  necessaria,  but  yet 
withal  temporary.  For  as  men  make  war  to  have 
peace;  so  these  merchants  must  have  licence  for 
whites,  to  the  end  to  banish  whites;  and  they  must 
have  licence  to  use  tenters,  to  the  end  to  banish  tenters. 
This  is  therefore  that  I  say ;  your  majesty,  upon 
these  two  points,  may  justly,  and  with  honour,  and 
with  preservation  of  your  first  intention  inviolate,  de- 
mand profit  in  the  interim^  as  long  as  these  unnatural 
points  continue,  and  then  to  cease.  For  your  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  they  are  to 
have  all  the  old  company's  profit  by  the  trade  of 
whites  ;  they  are  again  to  have,  upon  the  proportion 
of  cloths  which  they  shall  vend  dyed  and  dressed, 
the  Flemings'  profit  upon  the  tenter.  Now  then, 
1  say,  as  it  had  been  too  good  husbandry  for  a  king 
to  have  taken  profit  of  them,  if  the  project  could 
have  been  eftected  at  once,  as  was  voiced,  so  on 
the  other  side  it  might  be,  perchance,  too  little  hus- 
bandry and  providence  to  take  nothing  of  them,  for 
that  which  is  merely  lucrative  to  them  in  the  mean 
time.  Nay,  I  say  farther,  this  will  greatly  conduce,  and 
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2  be  a  kind  of  security  to  the  end  desired.  For  I  always 
i  feared,  and  do  yet  fear,  that  when  men,  by  condition 
^  merchants,  though  never  so  honest,  have  gotten  into 
^  their  hands  the  trade  of  whites,  and  the  dispensation 
»  to  tenter,  wherein  they  shall  reap  profit  for  that  which 
I  they  never  sowed ;  but  have  gotten  themselves  cer- 
i  tainties,  in  respect  of  the  state's  hopes :  they  are  like 
I  enough  to  sleep  upon  this  as  upon  a  pillow,  and  to 
i  make  no  haste  to  go  on  with  the  rest.  And  though 
-  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  thing  will  easily  appear 
!  to  the  state,  yet,  no  doubt,  means  may  be  devised 
I  and  found  to  draw  the  business  in  length.  So  that  I 
.'  conclude,  that  if  your  majesty  take  a  profit  of  them  in 
f  the  interim^  considering  you  refuse  profit  from  the  old 
company,  it  will  be  both  spur  and  bridle  to  them,  to 
make  them  pace  aright  to  your  majesty's  end. 

This  in  all  humbleness,  according  to  my  vowed  care 
and  fidelity,  being  no  man's  man  but  your  majesty's,  I 
present,  leave,  and  submit  to  your  majesty's  better 
judgment,  and  I  could  wish  your  majesty  would  speak 
with  Sir  Thomas  Lake  in  it ;  who,  besides  his  good 
habit  which  he  hath  in  business,  beareth,  methinks, 
an  indifferent  hand  in  this  particular;  and,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  it  may  proceed  as  from  yourself,  and 
not  as  a  motion  or  observation  of  mine. 

Your  majesty  need  not  in  this  to  be  straitened  in 
time ;  as  if  this  must  be  demanded  or  treated  before 
you  sign  this  bill.  For  I  foreseeing  this,  andforeseeing 
that  many  things  might  fall  out  which  I  could  not 
foresee,  have  handled  it  so,  as  with  their  good  con- 
tentment there  is  a  power  of  revocation  inserted  into 
their  patent.  And  so  commending  your  majesty  to 
God's  blessing  and  precious  custody,  I  rest. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant ^ 

Aug.  12,  1615.  FR.  BACON. 
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Srl2l  CXXIII.     To  Sir  George  Villiers,  about 
^  Roper  s  place. 

SIR, 

Sending  to  the  king  upon  occasion,  I  would  not 
fail  to  salute  you  by  my  letter ;  which,  that  it  msiy  be 
more  than  two  lines,  I  add  this  for  news ;  that  as  I  was 
sitting  by  my  lord  chief  justice,  upon  the  commissiOB 
for  the  indicting  of  the  great  person;  one  of  the 
judges  asked  him,  whether  Roper  were  dead ;  he  said, 
he  for  his  part  knew  not ;  another  of  the  judges  an- 
swered. It  should  concern  you,  my  lord  to  know  it 
Whereupon  he  turned  his  speech  to  me,  and  said.  No, 
Mr.  Attorney,  I  will  not  wrestle  now  in  my  latter 
times.  My  lord,  said  I,  you  speak  like  a  wise  man. 
Well,  saith  he,  they  have  had  no  luck  with  it  that  have 
had  it.  I  said  agam.  Those  days  be  past.  Here  you 
have  the  dialogue  to  make  you  merry.  But  in  sad- 
ness, I  was  glad  to  perceive  he  meant  not  to  contest 
I  can  but  honour  and  love  you,  and  rest 

Vour  assured  friend  and  servant, 

Jan.  22,  1615.  FR.  BACON. 

teiHrid   CXXIV.  SirFRANcis  Bacon  to  Kins  James. 

I/wryni-  ^-^ 

pie  I  Me- 

i^^  *™^  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Alajesty, 

^'  It  pleased  your  majesty  to  commit  to  my  care  and 

trust  for  Westminster-hall  three  particulars ;  that  of 
the  rege  inconsulio,  which  concerneth  Murray ;  that 
of  the  commendaras,  which  concerneth  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  and  that  of  habeas  corpus,  which  concerneth 
the  chancery. 

These  causes,  although  I  gave  them  private  addi- 
tions, yet  they  are  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  yours ; 
and  the  die  runneth  upon  your  royal  prerogatives'  di- 
minution, or  entire  conversation.  Of  these  it  is  my 
duty  to  give  your  majesty  a  short  account. 

For  that  of  the  rege  inconsulio,  I  argued  the  same  in 
the  king  s-bench  on  Thursday  last.     There  argued  on 
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the  other  part  Mr.  George  Crook,  the  judge's  bro- 
ther, an  able  book-man,  and  one  that  was  manned 
forth  with  all  the  fiimiture  that  the  bar  could  give 
him  I  will  not  say  the  bench,  and  with  the  study  of 
a  long  vacation.  I  was  to  answer,  which  hath  a 
mixture  of  the  sudden  ;  and  of  myself  I  will  not,  nor 
cannot  say  any  thing,  but  that  my  voice  served  me 
well  for  two  hours  and  a  half ;  and  that  those  that 
understood  nothing,  could  tell  me  that  I  lost  not  one 
auditor  that  was  present  in  the  beginning,  but  staid 
till  the  latter  end.  If  I  should  say  more,  there  were 
too  many  witnesses,  for  I  never  saw  the  court  more 
full,  that  mought  disprove  me. 

My  lord  Coke  was  pleased  to  say«  that  it  was  a 
famous  argument ;  but  withal,  he  asked  me  a  politic 
and  tempting  question :  for,  taking  occasion  by  a  no- 
table precedent  I  had  cited,  where,  upon  the  like 
writ  brought,  all  the  judges  in  England  assembled, 
and  that  privately,  lest  they  should  seem  to  dispute 
the  king's  commandment,  and  upon  conference,  with 
one  mind  agreed,  that  the  writ  must  be  obeyed. 
Upon  this  hold,  my  lord  asked  me,  whether  I  would 
have  all  the  rest  of  the  judges  called  to  it.  I  was 
not  caught :  but  knowing  well  that  the  judges  of 
the  common  pleas  were  most  of  all  others  interested 
in  respect  of  the  prothonotaries,  I  answered,  civilly, 
that  I  could  advise  of  it ;  but  that  I  did  not  distrust 
the  court ;  and,  besides,  I  thought  the  case  so  clear, 
as  it  needed  not« 

Sir,  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  not  only  stopped, 
but  almost  turned  the  stream  :  and  I  see  how  things 
cool  by  this,  that  the  judges  that  were  wont  to  csdl 
so  hotly  upon  the  business,  when  they  had  heard,  of 
themselves,  took  a  fortnight  day  to  advise  what  they 
will  do,  by  which  time  the  term  will  be  near  at  an 
end ;  and  I  know  they  little  expected  to  have  the  * 
matter  so  beaten  down  with  book-law,  upon  which 
my  argument  wholly  went :  so  that  every  mean  stu- 
dent was  satisfied.  Yet  because  the  times  are  as 
they  are,  I  could  wish  in  all  humbleness,  that  your 
majesty  would  remember  and  renew  your  former 
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commaDdment  which  you  gave  my  lord  chief  jus- 
tice in  Michaelmas  tenn,'  which  was,  that  after  he 
had  heard  your  attorney,  which  is  now  done,  he 
should  forbear  further  proceeding  till  he  had  spoken 
with  your  majesty. 

It  concemeth  your  majesty  threefold.  First,  in 
this  particular  of  Murray  ;  next,  in  the  consequence 
of  fourteen  several  patents,  part  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  some  in  your  majesty's  time,  which  depend 
upon  the  like  question ;  but  chiefly  because  this  writ 
is  a  mean  provided  by  the  ancient  law  of  England  to 
bring  any  case  that  may  concern  your  majesty,  in 
profit  or  power,  from  the  ordinary  benches,  to  be 
tried  and  judged  before  your  chancellor  of  England, 
by  the  ordinary  and  legal  part  of  his  power :  and 
your  majesty  knoweth  your  chancellor  is  ever  a 
principal  counsellor,  and  instrument  of  monarchy,  of 
immediate  dependence  upon  the  king :  and  therefore 
like  to  be  a  safe  and  tender  guardian  of  the  royal 
rights. 

For  the  case  of  the  commendams,  a  matter  likewise 
of  great  consequence,  though  nothing  near  the  first, 
this  day  I  was  prepared  to  have  argued  it  before  all 
the  judges ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  sickness  of  the  Ser- 
jeant which  was  provided  to  argue  on  the  other  side, 
although  I  pressed  to  have  had  some  other  day  ap- 
pointed this  term ;  yet  it  pleased  divers  of  the  judges 
to  do  me  the  honour,  as  to  say  it  was  not  fit  any 
should  argue  against  me,  upon  so  small  time  of  warn- 
ing, it  is  adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday  next  term. 

For  the  matter  of  the  habeas  corpus,  I  perceive  this 
common  employment  of  my  lord  chancellor,  and  my 
lord  chief  justice,  in  these  examinations,  is  such  a 
vinculum,  as  they  will  not  square  while  these  matters 
are  in  hand,  so  that  there  is  altum  silaitiuni  of  thai 
matter.  God  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounde?i  subject  and  servant, 

FR.  BACON. 
27th  Jan.  1615. 
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CXXV.  To  the  King,  advising  him  to  break  R««'|«j» 

oft  with  the  new  company.  uo. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Mq;esty, 

I  SPAKE  yesternight  long  with  my  lord  Coke;  and 
for  the  rege  inconsulto,  I  conceive  by  him  it  will  be  an 
amplius  deliberandum  censeOy  as  I  thought  at  first,  so  as 
for  the  present  your  majesty  shall  not  need  to  renew 
your  commandment  of  stay.  I  spake  with  him  also 
about  some  propositions  concerning  your  majesty's 
casual  revenue ;  wherein  I  found  him  to  consent  with 
me  fully,  assuming,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  thought 
of  them  before ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  vapour 
of  a  thought,  another  to  digest  business  aright.  He, 
on  his  part,  imparted  to  Hie  divers  things  of  great 
weight  concerning  the  reparation  of  your  majesty's 
means  and  finances,  which  I  heard  gladly;  insomuch  as 
he  perceiving  the  same,  I  think  was  the  readier  to  open 
himself  to  me  in  one  circumstance, -which  he  did  much 
inculcate.  I  concur  fully  with  him  that  they  are  to  be 
held  secret ;  for  I  never  saw  but  that  business  is  like  a 
child,  which  is  framed  invisibly  in  the  womb ;  and  if  it 
come  forth  too  soon,  it  will  be  abortive.  I  know,  in 
most  of  them,  the  prosecution  must  rest  much  upon 
myself.  But  I  that  had  the  power  to  prevail  in  the 
farmers'  case  of  the  French  wines,  without  the  help  of 
my  lord  Coke,  shall  be  better  able  to  go  through  these 
with  his  help,  the  ground  being  no  less  just.  And 
this  I  shall  ever  add  of  mine  own,  that  I  shall  ever 
respect  your  majesty's  honour  no  less  than  your  profit  ; 
and  shall  also  take  care,  according  to  my  pensive  man- 
ner, that  that  which  is  good  for  the  present,  have  not  ^ 
in  it  hidden  seeds  of  future  inconveniences. 

The  matter  of  the  new  company  was  referred  to  me 
by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council;  wherein,  after  some 
private  speedi  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  I  made  that 
report  which  I  held  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
your  majesty's  service.  If  this  new  company  break,  it 
must  either  be  put  upon  the  patent,  or  upon  the  order 
made  by  themselves.     For  the  patent,  I  satisfied  the 

VOL.  V.  2  b 
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boards  that  there  was  no  tittle  in  it  which  ^wzb 
either  verbatim'vaih^  patent  of  the  old  company,  oi 
special  warrant  from  the  table  inserted.  My  lord  Co 
with  much  respect  to  me,  acknowledged,  but  dislil 
the  old  patent  in  itself,  and  disclaimed  his  being  at 
table  when  the  additions  were  allowed.  But  in 
opinion,  howsoever  my  lord  Coke,  to  magniiy 
^science  in  law,  draweth  every  thing,  though  somettc 
improperly  and  unseasonably,  to  that  kind  of  questi 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  the  business  upon  th 
points.  For  considering  they  were  but  clauses  t 
were  in  the  former  patents,  and  in  many  other  pate 
of  companies :  and  that  the  additions  likewise  pasi 
the  allowance  of  the  table,  it  will  be  but  clamoui 
and  perhaps  conceived,  that  to  quarrel  them  now 
but  an  occasion  taken;  and  that  the  times  are  1 
changed,  rather  than  the  mattei'.  But  that  which  p 
serveth  entire  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  e 
stancy  of  your  proceedings,  is  to  put  the  breach  uj 
their  orders. 

For  this  light  I  gave  in  my  report,  which  the  ta 
readily  apprehended,  and  much  approved ;  that  if  1 
table  reject  their  orders  as  unlawful  and  unjust 
doth  free  you  from  their  contract :  for  whosoever  a 
tracteth  or  undertaketh  any  thing,  is  always  und 
stood  to  perform  it  by  lawful  means ;  so  as  they  hi 
plainly  abused  the  state,  if  that  which  they  have  und 
taken  be  either  impossible  or  unjust. 

I  am  bold  to  present  this  consideration  to  that  € 
cellent  faculty  of  your  majesty's  judgment :  because 
think  it  importeth  that  future  good  which  may  gn 
to  your  majesty  in  the  close  of  this  business ;  that  t 
felling  oflf  be  without  all  exception.  God  have  y 
in  his  precious-custody. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble 

and  botmden  subject  and  servant. 

Feb.  3, 1615.  fr,  BACOaV 
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> 

CXXVI.  To  the  King,  touching  the  chancel- 5->«?» 

lors  sickness.  tio. 

//  nun/  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty^ 

I  A  M  gllad  to  understand  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  your 
majesty  aceepteth  weU  of  my  poor  endeavours  in 
opening  unto  you  the  passages  of  yolir  service,  that 
business  may  come  the  less  crude,  and  the  more  pre- 
pared to  your  royal  judgment ;  the  perfection  where- 
of, as  I  cannot  expect  they  should  satisfy  in  every 
particular ;  so,  I  hope,  through  my  assiduity  there 
will  result  a  good  total. 

My  lord  chancellor's  sickness  falleth  out  duro  tem- 
pore. I  have  always  khown  him  a  wise  man,  and  of 
just  elevation  for  monarchy ;  but  your  majesty's  ser- 
vice must  not  be  mortal.  And  if  you  lose  him,  as  y^^ur 
majesty  hath  now  of  late  purchased  many  hearts  by 
depressing  the  wicked;  so  God  doth  minister  unto 
you  a  counterpart  to  do  the  like,  by  raising  the 
honest.     God  evermore  preserve  your  majesty.  ^ 

Your  Mcyesty's  most  humble  subject 

and  bounden  servant  j 

Feb.  9,1615.  FR.  BACON. 

CXXVII.    To  the  King.  l*ffi^.?if 

//  may  please  your  most  excellerU  Majesty , 

Your  worthy  chancellor,  I  fear,  goeth  his  last  day* 
God  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such  servants  as 
grew  not  fit  for  your  majesty ;  but  now  he  hath  gather-^ 
ed  to  himself  one  of  the  choicer  plants,  a  true  sage^ 
or  salvia,  out  of  your  garden;  but  your  majesty's  ser- 
vice must  not  be  mortal. 

Upon  this  heavy  accident  I  pray  your  majesty,  in  aH 
humbleness  and  smcerity,  to  givemeleave  to  use  a  few 
words.  I  must  never  forget,  when  I  moved  your 
majesty  for  the  attorney's  place,  that  it  was  your  own 
sole  act,  and  not  my  lord  of  Somerset's ;  who  when  he 
knew  your  majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust  himself  into 

2b2 


first  collec- 
tioa,  p.  84. 
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the  business  to  gain  thanks;  and  therefore  I  have 
leason  to  pray  to  saints. 

I  shall  now  again  make  oblation  to  your  majesty,^ 
of  my  heart,  then  of  my  service ;  thirdly  of  my  pbctl 
of  attorney,  which  I  think  is  honestly  worth  6000/.  ftt 
annum,  and  fourthly,  of  my  place  in  the  star-chambo; 
which  is  worth  1600/.  per  annum;  and  with  the  &TQiir 
and  countenance  of  a  chancellor  much  more.  I  hc^ 
I  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption  if  I  think  of  it,  boA 
because  my  father  had  the  place,  which  is  some  ciril 
inducement  to  my  desire,  and  I  pray  God  yourmajestj 
may  have  twenty  no  worse  years  in  your  greatnesSi 
than  queen  Elizabeth  had  in  her  model,  after  my 
father's  placing,  and  chiefly  because  the  chancellor's 
place,  after  it  went  to  the  law,  was  ever  conferred 
upon  some  of  the  learned  counsel,  and  never  upon  t 
judge.  For  Audeley  was  raised  from  king's  seijeant; 
my  father  from  attorney  of  the  wards ;  Bromley  from 
solicitor ;  Puckering  from  queen's  seijeant ;  EgertoB 
from  master  of  the  rolls,  having  newly  left  the  attor- 
ney's place.  Now,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let  me 
put  you  the  present  case  truly.  If  you  take  my  lord 
Coke,  this  will  follow ;  first  your  majesty  shall  put 
an  over-ruling  nature  into  an  over- ruling  place,  which 
may  breed  an  extreme  ;  next  you  shall  blunt  his  in- 
dustries in  matter  of  your  finances,  which  seemeth  to 
aim  at  another  place ;  and  lastly,  popular  men  are  no 
sure  mounters  for  your  majesty's  saddle.  If  you  take 
my  lord  Hobart,  you  shall  have  a  judge  at  the  upper 
end  of  your  council  board,  and  another  at  the  lower 
end ;  whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your  preroga- 
tive pent ;  for  though  there  should  be  emulation  be- 
tween them,  yet  as  legists  they  will  agree  in  magni- 
fying that  wherein  they  are  best ;  he  is  no  statesman, 
but  an  cECononiist  wholly  for  himself;  so  as  your  ma- 
jesty, more  than  an  outward  form,  will  find  little  help 
in  him  for  the  business.  If  you  take  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, I  will  say  no  more,  but  the  chancellor's  place 
requires  a  whole  man ;  and  to  have  both  jurisdictions, 
spiritual,  and  temporal,  in  that  height,  is  fit  but  for  a 
king. 
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I  For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  majesty  with 
gloria  in  obsequio;  (a)  yet  I  dare  promise,  tiiat  if  I  sit  in 
I  'tiiat  place,  your  business  shall  not  make  such  short 
r.  turns  upon  you,  as.  it  doth ;  but  when  a  direction  is 
i  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued  and  performed,  and 
I  your  majesty  shall  only  be  troubled  with  the  true  care 
V  of  a  king,  which  is,  to  think  what  you  would  h§ye 
done  in  chief,  and  not  how  for  the  passages^  - 

I  do  presume  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's  menibry, 
and  that  I  have  been  always  gracious  in  the  lower 
house,  I  have  some  interest  in  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, and  shall  be  able  to  do  some  effect  in  rectifying 
that  body  of  parliament-men,  which  is  cardo  rerutn. 
For  let  me  tell  your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the 
chancellor's  place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity  between 
party  and  party,  that  same  regnum  judiciale,  which 
since  my  father's  time  is  but  too  much  enlarged,  con^ 
cemeth  your  majesty  least,  more  than  the  acquitting 
of  your  conscience  for  justice :  but  it  is  the  other 
parts,  of  a  moderator  amongst  your  council,  of  an 
overseer  over  your  judges,  of  a  planter  of  fit  justices 
and  governors  in  the  country,  that  importeth  your 
affairs  and  these  times  most. 

I  will  add  also,  that  I  hope  by  my  cBxe  the  inven- 
tive part  of  your  council  will  be  strengthened ;  who 
now  commonly  do  exercise  rather  their  judgments 
than  their  inventions,  and  the  inventive  part  cometh 
from  projectors  and  private  men,  which  cannot  be  so 
well ;  in  which  kind  my  lord  of  Salisbury  had  a  good 
method,  if  his  ends  had.  been  upright 

(a)  Gloria  in  ohstquio  is  taken  from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus :  where  some  persons  being  accused  for  their  intimacy 
with  Sejanus  the  late  great  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  m. 
Terentitts,  a  Roman  knight,  did  not,  like  others,  excuse  or  deny 
the  same  for  fear  of  punishment ;  but  doth  in  the  senate  make  am 
ingenuous  confession  thereof,  and  gives  his  reasons  why  he  not 
only  courted,  but  rejoiced  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  Sejanus. 
And  then  addresses  himself  as  if  speaking  to  Tiberius,  in  these 
words ;  Non  est  nostrum  ctstimare^  quern  supra  cateras,  et  quibus  ds 
causis  extoUas :  tibi  summum  rerum  judicium  dii  dedere  :  nobis  obsequii 
gloria  reUcta  est.  **  It  does  not  become  us  to  inquire  into  the  person 
«  YOU  are  pkased  to  prefer  above  others,  or  into  the  reasons  :  to  you 
**  heaven  has  given  a  consummate  judgment ;  to  us  theie  remains 
''  the  glory  of  a  chearfal  obedience.      Stephens. 
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To  conclude :  if  I  were  the  man  I  would  be,  \  I 
should  hope,  that  as  your  majesty  hath  of  late  wot 
hearts  by  depressing,  you  should  in  this  lose  no  hearts 
by  advancing :  for  I  see  your  people  can  better  skiH 
of  concretum  than  abstractumy  and  that  the  waves  of 
their  affections  flow  rather  after  persons  than  things: 
go  that  acts  of  this  nature,  if  this  were  one,  do  more 
good  thaiL  twenty  bills  of  grace.  If  God  call  my  lord, 
ihe  warrants  and  commissions  which  are  requisite  for 
the  taking  of  the  seal,  and  for  the  working  with  it,  and 
for  the  reviving  of  warrants  under  his  hand,  which,  dk 
with  him,  and  the  like,  shall  be  in  readiness.  And  in 
this,  time  presseth  more,  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  almost  the  beginning  of  the  circuits;  so  that  the 
seal  cannot  stand  still :  but  this  may  be  done  as  here- 
tofore by  commission,  till  your  majesty  hath  resolved 
of  an  officer.  Grod  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  Myesty's  most  humble  subjectj 

and  bounden  servant  y 

Feb.  12,  1615.  FR.  BACON. 

^^^l  CXXVIII.  A  Letter  to  the  King,  of  my  lord 
tio.  chancellor's  amendment,  and  the  difference 

begun   between    the    chancery   and  king's  \ 

bench. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty ^ 

I  DO  find,  God  be  thanked,  a  sensible  amendment 
in  my  lord  chancellor  :  I  was  with  him  yesterday  in 
private  conference  about  half  an  hour ;  and  this  day 
again,  at  such  a  time  as  he  did  seal,  which  he  endured 
well  almost  the  space  of  an  hour,  though  the  vapour 
of  wax  be  offensive  to  him.  He  is  free  from  a  fever, 
perfect  in  his  powers  of  memory  and  speech ;  and  not 
hollow  in  his  voice  nor  look ;  ne  hath  no  panting  or 
labouring  respiration ;  neither  are  his  coughs  dry  or 
weak.  But  whosoever  thinketh  his  disease  is  but 
melancholy,  he  maketh  no  true  judgment  of  it ;  for  it 
is  plainly  a  formed  and  deep  cough,  with  a  pectoral 
surcharge  ;  so  that  at  times  he  doth  almost  animam 
agere.  I  forbear  to  advertise  your  majesty  of  the  care 
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took  to  have  commissions  in  readiness,  because  Mr. 
Secretary  Lake  hath  let  me  understand,  he  signified 
as  much  to  your  majesty :  but  I  hope  there  shall  be 
no  use  for  them  at  this  time.  And  as  I  am  glad  to  ad- 
irertise  your  majesty  of  the  amendment  of  your  chan- 
cellor's person,  so  I  am  sorry  to  accompany  it  with  an 
advertisement  of  the  sickness  of  your  chancery  court, 
though  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  cure  will  be  much 
easier  than  the  other.  It  is  true  I  did  lately  write  to 
your  majesty,  that  for  the  matter  of  the  Habeas  cor- 
foraj  which  was  the  third  matter  in  law  you  had 
given  me  in  charge,  I  did  think  the  communion  in 
service  between  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord  chief 
justice,  in  the  great  business  pf  examination,  would 
so  join  them  as, they  would  not  square  at  this  time; 
but  pardon  me,  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  if  I  have 
too  reasonable  thoughts. 

And  yet  that  which  happened  the  last  day  6f  term^ 
concerning  certain  indictments  in  the  nature  of pne- 
munirey  preferred  into  the  king's  bench,  but  not  found ; 
is  not  so  much  as  is  voiced  abroad ;  though  I  must  say» 
it  is  omni  tempore  nimium^  et  hoc  tempore  alienumr 
and  therefore  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  give  any 
believing  ear  to  reports,  but  to  receive  the  truth  from 
me,  that  am  your  attorney-general,  and  ought  to  stand 
indifferent  for  jurisdictions  of  all  courts ;  which  account 
I  cannot  give  your  majesty  now,  because  I  was  then 
absent ;  and  some  are  now  absent,  which  are  properly 
and  authentically  to  inform  me  touching  that  which 
passed.  Neither  let  this  any  ways  disjoint  your  other 
business,  for  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  this 
very  accident  may  be  turned  to  good.  Not  that  I  am 
of  opinion  that  that  same  cunning  maxim  of  Separa 
et  imperay  which  sometimes  holdeth  in  persons,  can 
well  take  place  in  jurisdictions ;  but  because  some  good 
occasion  by  this  excess  may  be  taken  to  settle  that 
which  would  have  been  more  dangerous,  if  it  had  gone 
out  by  little  and  little.  God  ever  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble  subject 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Feb.  15,  1616.  FR-  BACON. 
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lu^iejs  CXXIX.  To  Sir  George  ViLLiERS. 

RctutctU- 

SIR, 

I  RECEIVED  this  morning  from  you  two  letters  by  the 
same  bearer ;  the  one  written  before,  the  other  af%ei 
his  majesty  had  received  my  last. 

In  this  difference  between  the  two  courts  of  chan- 
cery and  king's  bench,  for  so  I  had  rather  take  it  for 
this  time,  than  between  the  persons  of  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  my  lord  chief  justice,  I  marvel  not,  if  ru- 
mour get  way  of  true  relation;  for  I  know  fiune  hath 
swift  wings,  specially  that  which  hath  black  feathers: 
but  within  these  two  days,  for  sooner  I  cannot  be 
ready,  I  will  write  unto  his  majesty  both  the  narrative 
truly,  and  my  opinion  sincerely ;  taking  much  com- 
fort that  I  serve  such  a  king  that  hath  (xod*s  property 
in  discerning  truly  of  men's  hearts.  I  purpose  to 
speak  with  my  lord  chancellor  this  day ;  and  so  to 
exhibit  that  cordial  of  his  majesty's  grace,  as  I  hope 
that  other  accident  will  rather  rouse  and  raise  his  spi- 
rit, than  deject  him,  or  incline  him  to  relapse.  Mean 
while  I  commend  the  wit  of  a  mean  man  that  said 
this  other  day,  "  Well,  the  next  term  you  shall  have 
an  old  man  come  with  a  besom  of  wormwood  in  his 
hand  that  will  sweep  away  all  this."  For  it  is  my  lord 
chancellor's  fashion,  specially  toward  the  summer,  to 
carry  a  posy  of  wormwood.  I  write  this  letter  in  haste 
to  return  your  messenger  with  it.  jGod  keep  you ; 
and  long  and  happily  may  you  serve  his  majesty. 

Your  true  and  affectionate  servant ^ 

Feb.  15,  1615.  FR.  BACON. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  inward  letter ;  I  have 
burned  it  as  you  commanded :  but  the  fire  it  hath 
kindled  in  me  will  never  be  extinguished. 
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>XXX.     To  Sir  G£oro£  Villiers,  about R^wie/* 
sweanng  him  into  the  privy  council.  uo. 

SIR, 

yiY  lord  chaticellor*s  health  growing  with  the  days, 
ind  his  resignation  being  an  uncertainty,  I  would  be 
flad  you  went  on  with  my  first  motion,  my  swearing 
)rivy  counsellor.  This  I  desire  not  so  much  to  make 
nyself  more  sure  of  the  other,  and  to  put  it  past  com- 
petition, for  herein  I  rest  wholly  upon  the  king  and 
^our  excellent  self,  but  because  I  find  hourly  that  I 
leed  this  strength  in  his  majesty's  service,  both  for  my 
3etter  warrant-and  satisfaction  of  my  conscience,  that 
[  deal  not  in  things  above  my  vocation ;  and  for  my 
3etter  countenance  and  prevailing, where  his  majesty  s 
service  is,  under  any  pretext,  opposed,  I  would  it  were 
iispatched.  I  remember  a  greater  matter  than  this  was 
dispatched  by  a  letter  firom  Royston,  which  was  the 
placing  of  the  archbishop  that  now  is ;  and  I  imagine 
the  kin^  did  it  on  purpose,  that  the  act  might  appear 
to  be  his  own. 

My  lord  chancellor  told  me  yesterday  in  plain  terms, 
that  if  the  king  would  ask  his  opinion  touching  the 
person  that  he  would  commend  to  succeed  him  upon 
death  or  disability,  he  would  name  me  for  the  fittest 
man.  You  may  advise,  whether  use  may  not  be  made 
of  this  ofier. 

I  sent  a  pretty  while  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Murray,  which  was  indeed  a  litUe  remembrance  of 
some  things  past,  concerning  my  honest  and  faithful 
services  to  his  majesty ;  not  by  way  of  boasting,  from 
which  I  am  far,  but  as  tokens  of  my  studying  his  ser- 
vice uprightly  and  carefully.  If  you  be  pleased  to  call 
for  the  paper,  which  is  with  Mr,  John  IV^urray,  and  to 
find  a  fit  time  that  his  maiesty  may  cast  an  eye  upon 
it,  1  think  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  and  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Murray  to  deliver  the  paper,  if  you  call  for  it. 
God  keep  you  in  all  happiness. 

Your  truest  servant^ 

Feb.  21, 1615.  i^».  BACON. 
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rTJ^u.  CXXXI.  To  the  King,  concerning  thepn 

tio.  nire  in  the  king's  bench,  against  the  chaocery.] 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Maj^ty^ 

I  WAS  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  with  my  lord  chaa- 
cellor,  according  to  your  commandment  which  I  re- 
ceived by  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  find  the  old 
man  well  comforted,  both  towards  God,  and  towards 
the  world  :  and  Ihat  ^ame  middle  comfort  which  h 
divine  and  human,  proceeding  from  your  majesty, 
being  God's  lieutenant  on  earth,  I  am  persuaded,\iath 
been  a  great  cause  that  such  a  sickness  hath  been  port- 
able to  such  an  age.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  conjecture, 
that  this  business  of  the  chancery  hath  stirred  him ;  he 
sheweth  to  despise  it,  but  he  is  full  of  \t,  and  almost 
like  a  young  duellist  that  findeth  himselfbehind-hand. 

I  will  now,  as  your  majesty  requireth,  give  yout 
true  relation  of  that  which  hath  passed ;  neither  wiO  I 
decline  your  royal  commandment  for  delivering  my 
opinion  also,  though  it  be  a  tender  subject  to  write 
on ;  but  I  that  account  my  Being  but  as  an  accident 
to  my  Service,  will  neglect  no  duty  upon  self-safety. 

First,  it  is  necessary  I  let  your  majesty  know  tie 
ground  of  the  difference  between  the  two  courts,  that 
your  majesty  may  the  better  understand  the  narrative. 

There  was  a  statute  made  27  Ed  w.  III.  cap.  l.whidb 
no  doubt,  in  the  principal  intention  thereof  was  or- 
dained against  those  that  sued  to  Rome ;  wherein 
there  are  words  somewhat  general  against  any  "that 
"  questioneth  or  impeacheth  any  judgment  given  in 
**  the  king's  courts,  or  in  any  other  court."  Upoa 
these  doubtful  words,  other  courts,  the  controversy 
groweth.  For  the  sounder  in terpretationtaketh  them 
to  be  meant  of  those  courts,which  though  locally  they 
were  not  held  at  Rome,  or  where  the  pope's  chair  was, 
but  here  within  the  realm  ;  yet  in  their  jurisdiction 
had  their  dependence  upon  the  court  of  Rome ;  as 
were  the  court  of  the  legate  here,  and  the  courts  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  which  were  then  but  subor- 
dinate judgment-seats  to  that  high  tribunal  of  Rome. 
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^nd  for  this  construction,  the  opposition  of  the  words, 
if  they  be  well  observed,  between  the  king's  courts  and 
other  courts^  maketh  very  much ;  for  it  importeth  as 
if  those  other  courts  were  not  the  king  s  courts.  Also 
the  main  scope  of  the  statute  fortifieth  the  same.  And 
lastly,  the  practice  of  many  ages.  The  other  inter- 
pretation, which  cleaveth  to  the  letter,  expoundeth 
the  king's  courts  to  be  the  courts  of  law  only,  and 
Other  courts  to  be  courts  of  equity,  as  the  chancery, 
exchequer-chamber,  dutchy,  etc.  Though  this  also 
flieth  indeed  from  the  letter,  for  that  all  these  are  the 
king's  courts. 

There  is  alfio  another  statute,  which  is  but  a  simple 
prohibition^  and  not  with  a  penalty  of  a  pramunire, 
as  the  other  is,  '^  that  after  judgments  given  in  the 
<«  king's  courts,  the  parties  shall  be  in  pea^e,  except 
^'  the  judgment  be  undone  by  error  or  attaint,"  which 
is  a  legal  form  of  reversal.  And  of  this  also  I  hold  the 
Sunder  interpretation  to  be  to  settle  possessions 
against  disturbances,  and  not  to  take  away  remedy  in 
equity^  where  thosejudgments  are  obtained  ea^rigore 
Jurisy  and  against  good  conscience. 

But  upon  these  two  statutes  there  hath  been  a  late 
conceit  in  some,  that  if  a  judgment  pass  at  the  com- 
mon law  against  any,  that  he  may  not  after  sue  for 
relief;  in  chancery;  and  if  he  doth,  both  he,  and  his 
\  counsel,  and  his  solicitors,  yea  and  the  judge  in 
equity  himself,  are  within  the  danger  of  those  statutes. 
Here  your  majesty  hath  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  I  was  necessarily  to  open  to  you  first, 
because  your  majesty  calleth  for  this  relation,  not  as 
news,  but  as  business.  Now  to  the  historical  part. 
It  is  the  course  of  the  king's  bench,  that  they  give 
in  change  to  a  grand  jury  offences  of  all  natures,  to  be 
presented  within  Middlesex,  where  the  said  court  is ; 
and  the  manner  is,  to  enumerate  them  as  it  were  in 
articles.  This  was  done  by  justice  Crook,  the  Wed- 
nesday before  the  term  ended.  And  that  article.  If 
any :  man,  after  a  judgment  given,  had  drawn  the  said 
judgment  to  a  new  examination  in  any  other  court, 
was  by.  him  specially  given  in  charge ;  which  had  not 
used  to  begirettin  charge  before.  It  is  true>\l^?i^s>\i^l 
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solemnly  dwelt  upon,  but  as  it  were  thrown  in  amongik| 

the  rest. 

The  last  day  of  the  term,  and,  that  which  aU  ineoj 
condemn,  the  supposed  last  day  of  my  lord  cbin- 
cellor's  life,  there  were  two  indictments  preferred  ef 
pramunire,  for  suing  in  chancery  after  judgment  ia 
common  law ;  the  one  by  Rich.  Glanville,  the  other 
by  William  Allen :  the  former  against  Courtney,  the 
party  in  chancery,  Gibb  the  counsellor,  and  Deunt 
the  clerk ;  the  latter  against  alderman  Bowles  and 
Humphrey  Smith,  parties  in  chancery ;  seijeant  More 
the  counsellor,  Elias  Wood  solicitor  in  the  cause,  and 
Sir  John  Tindal,  master  of  the  chancery,  and  an  as- 
sessor to  my  lord  chancellor. 

For  the  cases  themselves,  it  were  too  long  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  them ;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  they 
were  set  on  that  preferred  th^m,  they  were  the  worst 
marksmen  that  ever  were  that  set  them  on.  For 
there  could  not  have  been  chosen  two  such  causes  to 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  chancery,  for  the 
justness  of  the  decrees,  and  the  foulness  and  scandal 
both  of  fact  and  person,  in  those  that  impeach  the  de- 
crees. 

The  grand  jury,  consisting,  as  it  seemeth,  of  very 
substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  would  not  find  the 
bills,  notwithstanding  they  were  clamoured  by  the 
parties,  and  twice  sent  back  by  the  court ;  and  in  con- 
clusion, resolutely  seventeen  of  nineteen  found  an 
Ignoramus  ;  wherein,  for  that  time,  I  think  Ignoramm 
was  wiser  than  those  that  know  too  much. 

Your  majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  be  sparing  in  de- 
livering to  you  some  other  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion, and  of  concurrences  of  some  like  matters  the 
same  day ;  as  if  it  had  been  some  fatal  constellatioo. 
They  be  not  things  so  sufficiently  tried,  as  I  dare  put 
them  into  your  ear. 

For  my  opinion,  I  cannot  but  begin  with  this  pre- 
face, that  I  am  infinitely  sorry  that  your  majesty  is 
thus  put  to  salve  and  cure,  not  only  accidents  of  time, 
but  errors  of  servants ;  for  1  account  this  a  kind  of 
sickness  of  my  lord  Coke's,  that  comes  almost  in  as 
ill  a  time  as  the  sickness  of  my  lord  chancellor.    And 
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38^  I  think,  it  was  one  of  the  wisest  parts  that  ever  he 
played,  when  he  went  down  to  your  majesty  to  Roy- 
8ton,  and  desired  to  have  my  lord  chancellor  joined 
with  him ;  so  this  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  that 
ever  he  played,  to  make  all  the  world  perceive  that 
my  Iwd  chancellor  is  severed  from  him  at  this  time. 
But  for  that  which  may  concern  your  service^  which 
is  my  end,  leaving  other  men  to  their  own  ways, 
first,  my  opinion  is  plainly  that  my  lord  Coke  at  this 
time  is  not  to  be  disgraced ;  both  because  he  is  so 
well  habituate  for  that  which  remaineth  of  these  ca- 
pital causes,  and  also  for  that  which  I  find  is  in  his 
breast  touching  your  finances  and  matters  of  repair 
of  your  estate ;  and,  if  I  might  speak  it,  as  I  think  it 
were  good  his  hopes  were  at  an  end  in  some  kind,  so  I 
could  wish  they  were  raised  in  some  other. 

On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  affront,  not 
only  to  the  reverend  and  well  deserving  person  of 
your  chancellor,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  thought 
to  lie  on  dying,  which  was  barbarous,  but  to  your 
high  court  of  chancery,  which  is  the  court  of  your 
absolute  powei',  may  not,  in  my  opinion,  pass  lightly, 
nor  end  only  in  some  formal  atonement,  but  use  is 
to  be  made  thereof  for  the  settling  of  your  authority 
and  strengthening  of  your  prerogative  according  to 
the  true  rules  of  monarchy. 

Now  to  reconcile  and  accommodate  these  two 
advices,  which  seem  almost  opposite ;  first,  your  ma- 
jesty may  not  see  it,  though  I  confess  it  to  be  suspi- 
cious, that  my  lord  Coke  was  any  way  aforehand 
privy  to  that  which  was  done ;  or  that  he  did  set  it 
or  animate  it,  but  only  took  the  matter  as  it  came 
before  him ;  and  that  his  error  was  only,  that  at  such 
a  time  he  did  not  divert  it  in  some  good  manner. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,  that  any  of  the 
puisne  judges  did  stir  this  business;  or  that  they  did 
openly  revUe  and  menace  the  jury  for  doing  their  con- 
science, as  they  did  honestly  and  truly,  I  think  that 
judge  is  worthy  to  lose  his  place.  And,  to  be  plain 
with  your  majesty,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  a 
greater  polychreston,  or  ad  multa  utile  to  your  affairs. 
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than  upon  a  just  and  fit  occasion  to  make  some  ^exam-l 
pie  against  the  presumption  of  a  judge  in  causes  that] 
concern  your  majesty,  whereby  the  whole  body  ofl 
those  magistrates  may  be  contained  the  better  in  aw6;l 
and  it  may  be  this  will  light  upon  no  unfit  Bulpect  of  I 
a  person,  that  is  rude,  and  that  no  man  cares  for. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  one  so  much  in  iault,  which 
I  cannot  yet  affirm  either  way,  and  there  must  be  i 
just  ground,  God  forbid  else,  yet  I  should  think,  that 
the  very  presumption  of  going  so  far,  in  so  higb  « 
cause,  deserveth  to  have  that  done  which  was  done 
in  this  very  case  upon  the  indictment  of  seijeant 
Heale  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  that  the  judges 
should  answer  it  upon  their  knees  before  your  majes- 
ty or  your  council,  and  receive  a  sharp  admonition: 
at  which  time  also,  my  lord  Wray,  being  then  chief 
justice,  slipt  the  collar  and  was  forbom. 

Fourthly,  for  the  persons  themselves,  Glanville  and 
Allen,  which  are  base  fellows  and  turbulent,  I  think 
there  will  be  discovered  and  proved  against  them,  be- 
sides the  preferring  of  the  bills,  such  combinations 
and  contemptuous  speeches  and  behaviours,  as  there 
will  be  good  ground  to  call  them,  and  perhaps  some  of 
their  petty  counsellors  at  law,  into  the  star-chamber. 

In  all  this  which  I  have  said  your  majesty  maybe 
pleased  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  engage  you  much  in 
the  main  point  of  the  jurisdiction,  for  which  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  reason,  which  I  now  forbear.  But  two 
things  I  wish  to  be  done :  the  one,  that  your  majesty 
take  this  occasion  to  redouble  unto  all  your  judges 
your  ancient  and  true  charge  and  rule.  That  you  wiU 
endure  no  innovating  the  point  of  jurisdiction,  but  will 
have  every  court  impaled  within  their  own  precedents, 
and  not  assume  to  themselves  new  powers  upon  con- 
ceits and  inventions  of  law ;  the  other,  that  in  these 
high  causes  that  touch  upon  state  and  monarchy,  your 
majesty  give  them  strait  charge,  that  upon  any  occa- 
sions intervenient  hereafter,  they  do  not  make  the 
vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by  public  handling 
them,  before  they  have  consulted  with  your  majesty,  to 
whom  the  regleraent  of  those  things  only  appertaineth. 
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To  conclude,  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  your  ma- 
jesty managing  this  business  accordmg  to  your  great 
virisdom,  unto  which  I  acknowledge  myself  not  to  be 
worthy  to  be  card-holder,  or  a  candle-holder,  will  make 
profit  of  this  accident  as  a  thing  of  God's  sending. 

Lastly,  I  may  not  forget  to  represent  to  your  ma- 
jesty, that  there  is  no  thinking  of  arraignments  until 
these  things  be  somewhat  accommodated,  afnd  some 
outward  and  superficial  reconciliation  at  least  made 
between  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord  chief  jus- 
tice ;  for  this  accident  is  a  banquet  to  all  the  delin- 
quent's friends.  But  this  is  a  tiling  that  falleth  out 
naturally  of  itself,  in  respect  of  the  judges  going  cir- 
cuit, and  my  lord  chancellor's  infirmity  with  hope  of 
recovery :  and  although  this  protraction  of  time  may 
breed  some  doubt  of  mutability,  yet  I  have  lately 
learned  out  of  an  excellent  letter  of  a  certain  king,  that 
the  sun  sheweth  sometimes  watry  to  our  eyes,  but 
when  the  cloud  is  gone,  the  sun  is  as  before.  God 
ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  Majesty* s  most  humble  subject 

and  bounden  servant j 

Feb.  21,  1615.  FR.  BACO>^. 

CXXXII.  To  the  Kijjg,  on  the  breach  of  the  Rawic/s 

new  company.  ^'!^'^'^ 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty^ 
Your  privy  council  have  wisely  and  truly  discerned 
of  the  orders  and  demands  of  the  new  company,  that 
they  aie  unlawful  and  unjust ;  and  themselves  have 
now  acknowledged  the  work  impossible  without 
them,  by  their  petition  in  writing  now  registered  in 
the  council  book ;  so  as  this  conclusion  of  their  own 
making,  is  become  peremptory  and  final  to  them- 
selves ;  and  the  impossibility  confessed,  the  practice 
;and  abuse  reserved  to  the  judgment  the  state  shall 
make  of  it. 

This  breach  then  of  this  great  contract  is  wholly  on 
their  part,  which  could  not  have  been  if  your  majesty 
had  broken  upon  the  patent ;  for  the  patent  was  your 
majesty's  act,  the  orders  are  their  act ;  and  vol  the 
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former  case  they  had  not  been  liable  to  farther  i 
tion,  now  they  are. 

There  rest  two  things  to  be  considered  :  the  one, 
they,  like  Proteus  when  he  is  hard  held,  shall  yet  ag  " 
vary  their  shape;  and  shall  quit  their  orders  convint 
of  injustice,  and  lay  their  imposition  only  upon  Ael 
trade  of  whites,  whether  your  majesty  shall  farther] 
expect:  the  other  if  your  majesty  dissolve  them  upon 
this  breach  on  their  part,  what  is  farther  to  be  done 
for  the  setting  of  the  trade  again  in  joint,  and  for  yom 
own  honour  and  profit :  in  both  which  points  I  will 
not  presume  to  give  opinion,  but  onlv  to  break  the 
business  for  your  majesty's  better  judgment. 

For  the  first,  I  am  sorry  the  occasion  was  given  by 
my  lord  Coke's  speech  at  this  time  of  the  commitment 
ef'^some  of  them,  that  they  should  seek  omnem  maven 
lapidem  to  help  themselves.  Better  it  had  been,  % 
as  my  lord  Fenton  said  to  me  that  morning  very  ju- 
diciously and  with  a  great  deal  of  foresight,  that  fer 
that  time  they  should  have  had  a  bridge  made  for 
them  to  be  gone.  But  my  lord  Coke  floweth  accord- 
ing to  his  own  tides,  and  not  according  to  the  tides 
of  business.  The  thing  which  my  lord  Coke  said  was 
good  and  too  little,  but  at  this  time  it  was  too  much; 
but  that  is  past.  Howsoever,  if  they  should  go  back 
and  seek  again  to  entertain  your  majesty  with  new 
orders  or  offers,  as  is  said  to  be  intended,  your  ma- 
jesty hath  ready  two  answers  of  repulse,  if  it  please 
your  majesty  to  use  them. 

The  one,  that  this  is  now  the  fourth  time  that 
they  have  mainly  broken  with  your  majesty,  and 
contradicted  themselves.  First,  they  undertook  to 
dye  and  dress  all  the  cloths  of  the  realm ;  soon  after, 
they  wound  themselves  into  the  trade  of  whites, 
and  came  down  to  the  proportion  contracted.  Se- 
condly, they  ought  to  have  performed  that  contract 
according  to  their  subscription  pro  rata,  without 
any  of  these  orders  and  impositions  ;  soon  after,  they 
deserted  their  subscription,  and  had  recourse  to 
these  devices  of  orders.  Thirdly,  if  by  order,  and 
not  by  subscription,  yet  their  orders  should  have  laid 
it  upon  the  whites-,  which  is  an  unlawful  and  pro- 
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lubited  trade;  nevertheless  they  would  have  brought 
in  lawful  and  settled  trades,  full  manufactures,  mer- 
il^andise  of  all  natures,  poll-money  or  brotherhood- 
inoney,  and  I  cannot  tell  what.  And  now  lastly,  it 
Beemeth,  they  would  go  back  to  lay  it  upon  the  whites ; 
land  therefore  whether  your  majesty  will  any  more 
restand  build  this  great  wheel  of  your  kingdom  upon 
jthese  broken  and  brittle  pins,  and  try  experiments 
further  upon  the  health  and  body  of  your  state,  I  leave 
to  your  princely  judgment. 

The  other  answer  of  repulse  is  a  kind  of  apposing 
them  what  they  will  do  after  the  three  years  contracted 
for ;  which  is  a  point  hitherto  not  much  stirred,  though 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  hath  ever  beaten  upon  it  in  his 
speech  with  me ;  for  after  the  three  years  they  are  not 
tied  otherways  than  as  trade  give  encouragement,  of 
which  encouragement  your  majesty  hath  a  bitter  taste : 
and  if  they  should  hold  on  according  to  the  third  year's 
proportion,  and  not  rise  on  by  farther  gradation,  your 
majesty  hath  not  your  end.  No,  I  fear,  and  have  long 
feared,  that  this  Ceding  of  the  foreigner  may  be  dan- 
gerous ;  for  as  we  may  think  to  hold  up  our  clothing 
by  vent  of  whites,  till  we  can  dye  and  dress:  so  they, 
I  mean  the  Dutch,  will  think  to  hold  up  their  manu- 
facture of  dying  and  dressing  upon  our  whites,  till 
they  can  clothe :  so  as  your  majesty  hath  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  make  the  new  company  to  come 
in  and  strengthen  that  part  of  their  contract;  and, 
they  revising,  as  it  is  confidently  believed  they  will, 
to  make  their  de&ult  more  visible  to  all  men. 

For  the  second  main  part  of  your  majesty's  consulta- 
tion, that  is,  what  shall  be  done  supposing  an  absolute 
breach,  I  have  had  some  speech  with  Mr.  Secretary 
Lake,  and  likewise  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield;  and,  as 
I  conceive,  there  may  be  three  ways  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  the  first  is,  that  the  old  company  be  re- 
stored, who,  no  doubt,  are  in  appetite,  and,  as  I  find  by 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  not  unprepared ;  and  that  the  li- 
cences, the  one,  that  of  30,000  cloths,  which  was  the 
old  licence ;  the  other  that  of  my  lord  Cumberland's, 
which  is  without  stint,  my  lord  of  Cumberland  re- 
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ceiving  satisfaction,  be  compounded  into  one  enti 
licence  without  stint ;  and  then,  that  they  among 
themselves  teke  order  for  that  profit  whichhath  bee 
offered  to  your  majesty.    This  is  a  plain  andlmo 
way  wherein  your  majesty  is  not  an  actor ;  only  it  h 
this,  that  the  work  of  dying  and  dressing  cloth«»  w 
hath  been  so  much  glorified,  seemeth  to  be  wholly  » 
linquished,  if  you  leave  there.    The  second  is,  that 
there  be  a  free  trade  of  cloth,  with  this  differenee; 
that  the  dyed  and  dressed  pay  no  custom,  and  Ae 
whites  double  custom,  it  being  a  merchandise  pro- 
hibited and  only  licentiate.     This  continueth  in  life 
and  fame  the  work  desired,  and  will  have  a  popahr 
applause :  but,  I  do  confess,  I  did  ever  think  tfaAt  trti- 
ing  in  companies  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Engiiik 
nature,  which  wanteth  that  same  general  vein  of  I 
republic  which  runneth  into  the  Dutch,  and  semft 
to  them  instead  of  a  company  *^and  therefore  I  darenrt 
advise  to  adventure  this  great  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
which  hath  been  so  long  under  goverment,  in  a  fret 
or  loose  trade.    The  third  is  a  compound  way  of  both, 
which  is,  to  go  on  with  the  trade  of  whites  by  theoU 
company  restored ;  and  that  your  majesty's  profit  be 
raised  by  order  amongst  themselves,  rather  than  by 
double  custom,  wherein  you  must  be  the  actor;  ani 
that  nevertheless  there  be  added  a  privilege  to  the 
same  company  to  carry  out  cloths  dyed,  and  dressed, 
custom-free ;  which  will  still  continue  as  a  glorious 
beam  of  your  majesty's  royal  design.     I  hope  and 
wish  at  least,  that  this  which  I  have  written  may  be 
of  some  use  to  your  majesty,  to  settle,  by  the  advice  ol 
the  lords  about  you,  this  great  business :  at  the  least 
it  is  the  effect  of  my  care  and  poor  ability,  which,  if  in 
me  be  any,  it  is  given  me  to  no  other  end  but  feith- 
fully  to  serve  your  majesty.     God  ever  preserve  you 

Your  nuyestys  most  humble  subject 

and  bounden  servaut, 

FR.  BACON. 

Feb.  25,  1615. 
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CXXXIII.  To  Sir  Georoi:  Vixliers,       R»wi«y's 

ReiasciU- 

SIR,  .  *><>• 

HUMBLT  pray  you  not  to  think  me  over-hasty  or 
Quch  in  appetite,  if  I  put  yon  in  remembrance  of  my 
Dotion  of  strengthening  me  with  the  oath  and  trust 
>f  a  privy  counsellor ;  not  for  mine  own  strength,  for 
is  to  that,  I  thank  God,  I  am  armed  within,  but  for 
he  strength  of  my  service.     The  times  I  submit  to 
roUy  who  knoweth  them  best.    But  sure  I  am,  there 
vere  never  times  which  did  more  require  a  king^s  at- 
omey  to  be  well  armed,  and,  as  I  said  once  to  you, 
:o  wear  a  gauntlet  and  not  a  glove :  the  arraignments, 
^hen  they  proceed ;  the  contention  between  the  chan- 
cery dnd  king's  bench ;  the  great  cause  of  the  rege 
nconsultOy  which  is  so  precious  to  the  king's  preroga^ 
live ;  divers  other  services  that  concern  the  king^s  re- 
irenue  and  the  repair  of  his  estate.  Besides,  it  pleaseth 
bis  majesty  to  accept  well  of  my  relations  touching 
his  business,  which  may  seem  a  kind  of  interloping,  as 
the  merchants  call  it,  for  one  that  is  no  counsellor. 
But  I  leave  all  unto  you,  thinking  myself  infinitely 
bounden  unto  you  for  your  great  favours,  the  beams 
whereof  I  see  plainly  reflect  upon  meevenfrom  others; 
so  that  now  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  this,  that 
as  the  king  she weth  himself  to  you  the  best  master, 
so  I  might  be  found  your  best  servant.  In  which  wish 
and  vow  I  shall  ever  rest. 

Most  devoted  and  affectionate 

to  obey  your  commands. 

Feb.  27, 1615.  FB.  BACON. 

CXXXIV.  To  his  Majesty,  about  the  Earl  of  stephdu'i 

^  fintcoUec- 

oomerset.  tum,  p.105 

It  may  please  your  most  excell&it  Majesty j 
At  my  last  access  to  your  majesty,  it  was  fit  for  nie 
to  consider  the  time  and  your  journey,  which  ttiaketh 
me  now  trouble  your  majesty  with  a  remnant  of  that  I 
thought  then  to  have  said :  besides  your  old  warrant 
and  commission  to  me^  to  advertise  your  majesty  wfaen 
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you  are  aiuv  champs^  of  any  thing  that  concerned  your 
service  and  my  place.  I  know  your  majesty  is  mmquam 
minus  solus^  quam  cum  solus  ;  and  I  confess,  in  regard 
of  your  great  judgment,  under  which  nothing  ought  to 
be  presented  but  well  weighed,  I  could  almost  wisb 
that  the  manner  of  Tiberius  were  in  use  again,  of 
whom  Tacitus  saith,  Mos  erat  quamvis p^cesentem  sen- 
pto  adire ;  much  more  in  absence.   I  said  to  your  roa« 
jesty  that  which  I  do  now  repeat,  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  my  lord  of  Somerset  standeth  indicted  is 
of  a  good  strong  thread,  considering  im  poisoning  is  the 
darkest  of  offences ;  but  that  the  thread  must  be  well 
spun  and  woven  together;  for,  your  majesty  knoweth, 
it  is  one  thing  to  deal  with  a  jury  of  Middlesex  and 
Londoners,  and  another  to  deal  with  the  peers;  whose 
objects  perhaps  will  not  be  so  much  what  is  before 
them  in  the  present  case,  which  I  think  is  as  odious  to 
them  as  to  the  vulgar,  but  what  may  be  hereafter. 
Besides,  there  be  two  disadvantages^  we  that  shall 
give  in  evidence  shall  meet  with,  somewhat  consider- 
able ;  the  one,  that  the  same  things  often  opened  lose 
their  freshness,  except  there  be  an  aspersion  of  some- 
what that  is  new ;  the  other  is  the  expectation  raised, 
which  makes  things  seem  less  than  they  are,  because 
they  are  less  than  opinion.  Therefore  I  were  not  your 
attorney,  nor  myself,  if  I  should  not  be  very  careful, 
that  in  this  last  part,  which  is  the  pinnacle  of  your 
former  justice,  all  things  may  pass  sine  offendiculo^  sine 
scrupulo.     Hereupon  I  did  move  two  things,  which, 
having  now  more  fully  explained  myself,  I  do  in  all 
humbleness  renew.  First,  that  your  majesty  will  be 
careful  to  choose  a  steward  of  judgment,  that  may  be 
able  to  moderate  the  evidence  and  cut  off  digressions ; 
for  I  may  interrupt,  but  I  cannot  silence  :  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  special  care  taken  for  the  ordering 
the  evidence,  not  only  for  the  knitting,  but  for  the 
list,  and  to  use  your  majesty's  own  words,  the  con- 
fining of  it.  This  to  do,  if  your  majesty  vouchsafe  to 
direct  it  yourself,  that  is  the  best;  if  not,  I  humbly 
pray  you  to  require  my  lord  chancellor,  that  he,  toge- 
ther with  my  lord  chief  justice,  will  confer  with  myself 
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and  my  fellows,  that  shall  be  used  for  the  marshalling 
and  bounding  of  the  evidence,  that  we  may  have  the 
help  of  his  opinion^  as  well  as  that  of  my  lord  chief 
justice ;  whose  great  travels  as  I  much  commend/ 
yet  that  same  pleraphoria,  or  over-confidence,  doth 
always  subject  things  to  a  great  deal  of  chance. 

There  is  another  business  proper  for  me  to  crave  of 
your  majesty  at  this  time,  as  one  that  have  in  my  eye  a 
great  deal  of  service  to  be  done  concerning  your  casual 
revenue ;  but  considering  times  and  persons,  I  desire 
to  be  strengthened  by  some  such  form  of  command- 
ment under  your  royal  band,  as  I  send  you  here  en- 
closed. I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  think,  I 
understand  myself  right  well  in  this  which  I  desire, 
and  that  it  tendeth  greatly  to  the  good  of  your  ser- 
vice. The  warrant  I  mean  not  to  impart,  but  upon 
just  occasion ;  thus  thirsty  to  hear  of  your  majesty's 
good  healthy  I  rest 

22  Jan.  1615. 

CXXXV.  To  his  Majesty,  about  the  Chan- luwfejj's 

cellor's  place.  ST"^*- 

//  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
The  last  day  when  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  ex- 
press yourself  towards  me  far  above  that  I  can  deserve  "" 
or  could  expect,  I  was  surprised  by  the  prince's  coming 
in :  I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  therefore,  to 
accept  these  few  lines  of  acknowledgment.  I  never 
had  greater  thoughts  for  myself,  farther  than  to  main- 
tain those  great  thoughts,  which,  I  confess,  I  have  for 
your  service.  I  know  what  honour  is,  and  I  know 
what  the  times  are;  but,  I  thank  God,  with  me  my 
service  is  the  principal ;  and  it  is  far  from  me,  under 
honourable  pretences  to  cover  base  desires ;  which  I 
account  them  to  be,  when  men  refer  too  much  to 
themselves,  especially  serving  such  a  king.  I  am  afraid 
of  nothing  but  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  your  ex- 
cellent servant,  and  I  shall  fell  out,  who  snail  hold 
your  stirrup  best.  But  were  your  majesty  mounted  and 
seated  without  difficulties  and  distastes  in  your  busi- 
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oess,  as  I  desire  and  hope  to  see  you ;  I  sh  Ider 
desire  to  spend  the  decline  of  my  years  in  my  stadies: 
wherein  also  I  should  not  forget  to  do  him  honcniry 
who,  besides  his  active  and  politic  virtues,  is  thebesk 
pen  of  kings,  much  more  the  best  subject  of  a  poL 
Grod  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Tour  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  'more  and  more  obliged  servant  j 

April  1,  1616.  FB.  BACOK. 

stephm's  CXXXVL  To  Sir  George  Villiers^  about 
S;i.t^  the  Earl  of  Son;ierset, 

SIR. 

I  THOUGHT  it  convenient  to  give  his  mi^esty  ti 
account  of  that  which  his  majesty  gave  me  in  <^aige 
in  general,  reserving  the  particulars  for  his  ooming ; 
and  I  find  it  necessary  to  know  his  pleasure  in  some 
things  ere  I  could  farther  proceed. 

My  lord  chancellor  and  myself  spent  Thursday  and 
yesterday,  the  whole  forenoons  of  both  days,  in  the 
examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  whom  we  find 
hitherto  but  empty,  save  only  in  the  great  point  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain. 

This  examination  was  taken  before  his  majesty's 
warrant  came  to  Mr.  Vice- Chamberlain,  for  commu- 
nicating unto  us  the  secrets  of  the  pensions ;  which 
warrant  I  received  yesterday  morning  being  Friday, 
and  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  my  lord  chancellors 
in  the  evening  after  council ;  upon  which  conferaiee 
we  find  matter  of  farther  examination  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  of  some  new  articles  whereupon  to  examine 
Somerset,  and  of  entering  into  examination  of  Sir 
William  Mounson. 

Wherefore,  first  for  Somerset,  bfeing  now  ready  to 
proceed  to  examine  him,  we  stay  only  upon  the  duke 
of  Lenox,  who  it  seemeth  is  fallen  sick  and  keepeth 
in ;  without  whom,  we  neither  think  it  warranted  by 
his  majesty's  direction,  nor  agreeable  to  his  intention, 
that  we  seould  proceed ;  for  that  will  want,  which 
should  sweeten  the  cup  of  medicine,  he  being  his 
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cDuntrymaa  and  friend.  Herein  then  we  humbly  cmve 
bis  m^esty's  direction  with  all  convenient  speedi  wfae^ 
ther  we  ^hoM  expect  the  duke's  recovery,  or  proceed 
by  ourselves;  or  that  his  majesty  will  ttunk  of  some 
other  person,  qualified  according  to  his  majesty's  just 
intention,  to  be  joined  with  us.  I  remember  we  had 
speech  with  his  majesty  of  my  lord  Hay ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  can  think  of  no  other,  except  it  should  be 
my  lord  qhancellor  of  Scotland,  for  my  lord  Binning 
may  be  thought  too  near  allied, 

I  am  farther  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  concern* 
ing  the  day ;  for  my  lord  chancellor  and  I  conceive<i 
his  majesty  to  bava  designed  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
aft^r  St.  George's  feast ;  and  nevertheless  we  conceived 
also,  that  his  majesty  understood  that  the  examinations 
Qf  Somerset  about  this,  and  otherwise  touching  the 
Spanish  practices,  should  first  be  put  to  a  point ;  which 
will  not  be  possible,  as  time  cometh  on,  by  reason  of 
this  accident  of  the  duke's  sickness,  and  the  cause  we 
find  of  Sir  William  M ounson  s  examination,  and  that 
divers  of  the  peers  are  to  be  sent  for  from  remote 
places. 

It  may  please  his  majesty  therefore  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, whether  the  days  may  not  well  be  put  ofS^ 
till  Wednesday  and  Thursday  alter  the  terin»  whic^ 
endeth  on  the  Monday,  being  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  before  Whitsuntide ;  or,  if  that  please  not 
his  majesty,  in  respect,  it  may  be,  his  majesty  will  b^ 
then  in  town,  whereas  these  arraignments  have  been 
still  in  his  majesty's  absence  from  town,  then  to  take 
Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  being  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  before  Trinity  term. 

Now  for  Sir  William  Mounson,  if  it  be  bis  majesty's 
pleasure  that  my  lord  chancellor  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  him,  for  that  of  the  duke  oS 
I^enoK  differs,  in  that  there  is  not  the  like  cause  as  in 
that  of  Somerset,  then*  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  tq 
direct  his  commandment  and  warrant  to  my  loyd  chief 
justice,  tp  deliver  unto  me  the  examination  he  tPQk  ef 
Sir  William  MounsQ»,  that  those,  joined  to  the  infer* 
matien  which  w*  have  received  frqm  Mr.  ViqerCham* 
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berlain,  may  be  full  instructions  unto  us  for  bis  ezami' 
nation.  Farther,  I  pray  let  his  majesty  know,  iSbait  en 
Thursday  in  the  evening  my  lord  chief  justice  and  my- 
self attended  my  lord  chancellor  at  his  house  foe  the 
settling  that  scruple  which  his  majesty  most  justly  ocs- 
ceived  in  the  examination  of  the  lady  Somerset ;  M 
which  time,  resting  on  his  majesty*s  opinion,  that  tint 
evidence,  as  it  standeth  now  uncleared,  must^ecamdlHi 
leges  Sana  consdentia  be  laid  aside ;  the  question  wii^ 
whether  we  should  leave  it  out,  or  try  what  are-exami- 
nation of  my  lady  Somerset  would  produce  ?  Where- 
upon we  agreed  upon  a  re-examination  of  my  lady 
Somerset,  which  my  lord  chief  justice  and  I  hate 
appointed  for  Monday  morning.  I  was  bold  at  dnft 
meeting  to  put  my  lord  chief  justice  a  posing  question; 
which  was.  Whether  that  opinion  which  his  brethiea 
had  given  upon  the  whole  evidence,  and  he  had 
reported  to  his  majesty,  namely,  that  it  was  good  evi- 
dence, in  their  opinions,  to  convict  my  lord  of  Soma*- 
set,  was  not  grounded  upon  this  part  of  the  evidence 
now  to  be  omitted,  as  well  as  upon  the  rest :  who 
answered  positively,  No ;  and  they  never  saw  the  ex- 
position of  the  letter,  but  the  letter  only. 

The  same  Thursday  evening,  before  we  entered  into 
this  last  matter,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Winwood,  who  left  us  when  we  went  to  the  former 
business,  we  had  conference  concerning  the  frauds  and 
abusive  grants  passed  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's 
state  of  revenue ;  where  my  lord  chief  justice  made 
some  relation  of  his  collections  which  he  had  made  of 
that  kind ;  of  which  I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  heaid 
nothing  that  was  new  to  me,  and  I  found  my  lord 
chancellor  in  divers  particulars,  more  ready  than  I  had 
found  him.  We  grew  to  a  distribution  both  of  times 
and  of  matters,  for  we  agreed  what  to  begin  with  pre- 
sently, and  what  should  follow,  and  also  we  had  con- 
sideration what  was  to  be  holpen  by  law,  what  by 
equity,  and  what  by  parliament :  wherein  I  must  con- 
fess, that  in  the  last  of  these,  of  which  my  lord  chief 
justice  made  most  account,  I  make  most  doubt.  But 
the  conclusion  was,  that  upon  this  entrance  1  should 
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r  advise  and  confer  at  large  with  my  lord  chief  justice, 
and  set  things  in  work.    The  particulars  I  refer  till  - 
his  majesty's  coming. 

The  learned  counsel  have  now  attended  me  twice  at 
my  chamber,  to  confer  upon  that  which  his  majesty 
gave  us  in  commandment  forour  opinion  upon  the  case 

:  set  down  by  my  lord  chancellor,  whether  the  statutes 

-  extend  to  it  or  no ;  wherein  we  are  more  and  more 
edified  and  confirmed  that  they  do  not,  and  shall, 
shortly  send  our  report  to  his  majesty. 

Sir,  I  hope  you  will  bear  me  witness  I  have  not  been 
idle ;  bpt  all  is  nothing  to  the  duty  I  owe  his  majesty 
for  his  singular  favours  past  and  present ;  supplying 

:  all  with  love  and  prayers,  I  rest, 

E  Your  true  friend  and  devoted  servant^ 

I       April  13,  1616.  FB.  BACON. 

I  CXXXVIL  To  Sir  George  Villiers,  about ftepheiii* 

flfit  coliec- 

■  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  tion.p.in. 

SIR. 

I  I  RECEIVED  from  you  a  letter  of  very  brief  and  clear 
directions;  and  I  think  it  a  great  blessing  of  God  upon 

.  me  and  my  labours,  that  my  directions  come  by  so 

'  clear  a  conduit,  as  they  receive  no  tincture  in  the 

r  passage. 

Yesterday  my  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Lenox, 
and  myself,  spent  the  whole  afternoon  at  the  Tower, 
in  the  examination  of  Somerset,  upon  the  articles  sent 
from  his  majesty,  and  some  other  additionals,  which 
were  in  effect  contained  in  the  former,  but  extended 
to  more  particularity,  by  occasion  of  somewhat  dis- 
covered by  Cotton's  examination  and  Mr.  Vice-Cham- 
berlain's information. 

He  is  full  of  protestations,  and  would  fain  keep  that 
quarter  toward  Spain  clear :  using  but  this  for  argu< 
ment,  that  he  had  such  fortunes  from  his  majesty,  as 
he  could  not  think  of  bettering  his  conditions  from 
Spain,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was  no  military  man. 
He  Cometh  nothing  so  far  on,  for  that  which  concem- 
eth  the  treaty,  as  Cotton,  which  doth  much  aggravate 
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9iispicion  against  him:  the  farther  particulars  I  re- 
serve to  his  majesty's  coming. 

In  the  end,  tanquatn  obiter^  but  very  effectually,  my 
lord  chancellor  put  him  in  mind  of  the  state  he  atood 
in  for  the  impoisonment ;  but  he  was  little  moved  with 
it,  and  pretended  carelessness  of  life,  since  ignominy 
had  made  him  unfit  for  his  majesty's  service*  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  fiaur  usage  of  him,  as  it  was  fit  for  die 
Spanish  examinations,  and  for  the  questions  touching 
the  papers  and  dispatches,  and  all  that,  so  it  was  no 
good  preparative  to  make  him  descend  into  himself 
touchmg  his  present  danger :  and  therefore  my  lord 
chancellor  and  myself  thought  not  good  to  insist  upon 
it  at  this  time. 

I  have  received  firom  my  lord  chief  justice  the  exa- 
mination of  Sir  William  Mounson ;  with  whom  we 
mean  to  proceed  to  farther  examination  with  all  spee^. 

My  lord  chief  justice  is  altered  touching  the  re«exa- 
mination  of  the  lady,  and  desired  me  that  we  might 
stay  till  he  spake  with  his  majesty,  saying  it  could  be 
no  casting  back  to  the  business;  which  I  did  approve. 

Myself  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows,  upon  due  and 
mature  advice,  perfected  our  report  touching  the  chan- 
cery ;  for  the  receiving  whereof,  I  pr^y  you  put  hia 
majesty  in  mind  at  his  coming,  to  appoint  some  tiipe 
for  us  to  wait  upon  him  altogether,  for  the  delivery 
in  of  the  same,  as  we  did  in  our  former  certificate. 

For  the  revenue  matters,  I  reserve  them  to  his  ma- 
jesty's coming;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  doubt  not  but 
Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  will  make  3ome  kind  of  re- 
port thereof  to  his  majesty. 

For  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  concerniog  my 
own  comfort,  I  can  but  say  the  Psalm  of  Quid  rttri- 
buam  ?  God  that  giveth  me  favour  in  his  majesty *s 
eyes,  will  strengthen  me  in  his  majesty's  service.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  ^ervmt^ 

April  18,  1616.  P£,  B  A  cozy. 

To  requite  your  postscript  of  excuse  for  SCribbUng, 
I  pray  you  excuse  tnat  the  paper  is  not  gili,  I  writing 
from  Mr^tminster*HaU,  where  we  are  vol  bq  fine. 
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CXXXVIII.  A  Letter  to  the  Kino,  with  his  sjapWs 
Majesty's  observations  upon  it.  tion,p.u4. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty ^ 

ITouR  majesty  hath  put  me  upon  a  work  of  provi- 
ience  in  Uiis  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and  dis- 
inguish  future  events  into  present  cases ;  and  so  to 
Dresent  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that,  in  this 
iction,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great  pru- 
lence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be,  for  that 
^hich  remainetb,  as  little  surprise  as  is  possible ;  but 
that  things  duly  foreseen  may  have  their  remedies 
3ind  directions  in  readiness ;  wherein  I  cannot  forget 
^hat  the  poet  Martial  saith ;  O  quantum  est  subitis  casi-^ 
bus  ingenium  !  signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times 
more  subtle  than  foresight,  and  over-reacheth  expec- 
tation ;  and  besides,  I  know  very  well  the  meanness 
of  my  own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or  forecast* 
ing  what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  also,  that  I  should 
couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion  in  every  of 
them,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but  yet  your  majesty's 
commandment  requireth  my  obedience,  and  your 
trust  giveth  me  assurance. 

I  will  put  the  case,  which  I  wish ;  that  Somerset 
should  make  a  clear  confession  of  his  offences^  before 
he  be  produced  to  trial. 

In  this  case  it  seemeth  your  majesty  will  have  a    rex. 
new  consult ;  the  points  whereof  will  be,  1.  Whether  ]^^{^'^ 
your  majesty  will  stay  the  trial,  and  so  save  them  aww  tuH- 
both  from  the  state,  and  that  public  ignominy .  S.Or^J'*;^^* 
whether  you  will,  or  may  fitly  by  law,  have  the  trial  ^»  }fj '? 
proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve  the  judgment  which  ^^^t. 
saveth  the  lands  from  forfeiture,  and  the  blood  from  J^"^ 
corruption.    3.  Or  whether  you  will  have  both  trial  [h«tiie  con 
and  judgment  proceed,  and  save  the  blood  only,  not^j^^^ 
from  corrupting,  but  from  spilling.  m^i^e 

These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  mercy  which  ""^^^ 
I  may  not  enter  into :  but  for  honour  and  reputation  uw  iMt/ 
they  have  these  grounds : 
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That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is  already  revenged  by| 
divers  executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency  are  the  footstools  of 
mercy ;  adding  this  circumstance  likewise,  that  the 
former  offenders  did  none  of  them  make  a  clear  con- 
fession. 

That  the  great  downfal  of  so  great  persons  carrietii 
in  itself  a  heavy  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  civil  deatk, 
although  their  lives  should  not  be  taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour  for  sparing  their  lives. 
But  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend  to  the  first 
degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing  the  stage  and 
the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to  be  considered : 
BEX.         First,  That  they  make  such  a  submission  or  depre- 
^l^l^lfb^  cation,  as  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  all  that  they 
■KocM      have,  at  youjr  majesty's  feet,  imploring  your  mercy. 
tii^t  Secondly,  That  your  majesty,  in  your  own  wisdom, 

do  advise  what  course  you  will  take,  for  the  utter  ex- 
tinguishing of  all  hopes  of  resuscitating  of  their  for- 
tunes and  favour;  whereofif  there  should  be  the  least 
conceit,  it  will  leave  in  men  a  great  deal  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

And  lastly ;  whether  your  majesty  will  not  suffer 
it  to  be  thought  abroad,  that  there  is  cause  of  farther 
examination  of  Somerset,  concerning  matters  of  estate, 
after  he  shall  begin  once  to  be  a  confessant,  and  so 
make  as  well  a  politic  ground,  as  a  ground  of  cle- 
mency, for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree,  of  proceeding  to  trial, 

and  staying  judgment,  I  must  better  inform  myself 

by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord  chancellor. 

REX.         The  second  case  is,  if  that  fall  out  which  is  lijcest, 

Jd^nt    ^  things  stand,  and  which  we  expect,  which  is,  that 

can  stand    tho  lady  coufcss ;  and  that  Somerset  himself  plead  not 

C?S>aid  guilty,  and  be  found  guilty  : 

it^thb*  ^^  *^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^'  suppose  your  majesty  will  not 
ia^:in"aii  think  of  any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that  the  public 
therettthit  process  of  justice  pass  on. 

article  can*    *     ^  ji        t* 

not  be  Secondly,  For  your  mercy  to  be  extended  to  both 

maaded.     for  pardou  of  their  execution,  I  have  partly  touched  in 

the  consideration  applied  to  the  former  case ;  where- 
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unto  may  be  added,  that  as  there  is  ground  of  mercy 
for  her,  upon  her  penitent^  and  free  confession,  and 
will  be  much  more  upon  his  finding  guilty ;  because 
the  malice  on  his  part  will  be  thought  the  deeper 
source  of  the  offence ;  so  there  will  be  ground  for 
mercy  on  his  part,  upon  the  nature  of  the  proof;  and 
because  it  rests  chiefly  upon  presumptions.  For  cer- 
tainly there  may  be  an  evidence  so  balanced,  as  it  may 
have  sufficient  matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  peers  to 
convict  him,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter  in  the  con- 
science of  a  king  upon  the  same  evidence  to  pardon 
his  life ;  because  the  peers  are  astringed  by  necessity 
either  to  acquit  or  condemn ;  but  grace  is  free  :  and 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  evidence  in  this  present  case 
will  be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  it  shall  be  my  care  so  to  moderate  the  man-    rex. 
ner  of  charging  him,  as  it  might  make  him  hot  odious  ^^^"j 
beyond  the  extent  of  mercy.  to  be  fore- 

Lastly,  All  these  points  of  mercy  and  favour  are  to  JJ^n'^*** 
be  understood  with  this  limitation,  if  he  do  not,  by  his  one  pmn 
contemptuous  and  insolent  carriage  at  the  bar,  make  JSiJSSiwJ 
himself  incapable  and  unworthy  of  them.  «««»,  and 

The  third  case  is,  if  he  should  stand  mute  and  will  oth^^ 
not  plead,  whereof,  your  majesty  knoweth,  there  hath  ^^  p?»- 
been  some  secret  question.  uie  spirit  of 

In  this  case  I  should  think  fit,  that,  as  in  public,  both  "^g|^ 
myself,  and  chiefly  my  lord  chancellor,  sitting  then  as  Thisarti- 
lord  steward  of  England,  should  dehort  and  deter  him  JIJ^^^. 
from  that  desperation ;  so  nevertheless,  that  as  much 
should  be  done  for  him,  as  was  done  for  Weston; 
which  was  to  adjourn  the  court  for  some  days,  upon 
a  Christian  ground,  that  he  may  have  time  to  turn 
from  that  mind  of  destroying  himself;  during  which 
time  your  majesty's  farther  pleasure  may  be  known. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  which  I  should  be  very 
sorry  it  should  happen,  but  it  is  a  future  contingent; 
that  is,  if  the  peers  should  acquit  him  and  find  him 
not  guilty. 

In  this  case  the  lord  steward  must  be  provided 
what  to  do.  For  as  it  hath  been  never  seen,  as  I  con- 
cei  ve  it,  that  there  should  be  any  rejecting  of  the  ver- 
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diet,  or  any  respiting  of  the  judgment  of  the 
tal ;  so  on  the  other  side  this  case  requireth^  that 
mlb  90  ^^^^^  there  be  man^  high  and  heinous  offences^  ibo 
•bo.  ^    not  capital,  for  which  he  may  be  questioned  in 

star-chamber,  or  otherwise,  that  there  be  some  touch 
of  that  in  general  at  the  conclusion,  by  my  lord  steir- 
ard  of  England ;  and  that  therefore  he  be  remanded 
to  the  Tower  as  close  prisoner. 

For  the  matter  of  examination,  or  other  prooeedn^ 
my  lord  chancellor  with  my  advice  hath  set  down. 

To-morrow^  being  Monday  for  the  re-exaaunatiot 
of  the  lady : 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges 
concerning  the  evidence :, 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset  hn- 
self,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions : 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  performed,  I 
will  give  your  majesty  advertisement  with  speed,  ud 
in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to  receive  from  yoor  ma- 
jesty, whom  it  is  my  part  to  inform  truly,  such  direc- 
tions  or  significations  of  your  pleasure  as  this  adver- 
tisement may  induce,  and  that  with  speed,  because 
the  time  cometh  on.  Well  remembering  who  is  the 
person  whom  your  majesty  admitted  to  this  secret,  I 
have  sent  this  letter  open  unto  him,  that  he  may  take 
your  majesty's  times  to  report  it,  or  shew  it  unto  you; 
assuring  myself  that  nothing  is  more  firm  than  his 
trust,  tied  to  your  majesty's  commandments. 
Vour  majesty* s  most  humble 

and  most  hounden  subject  and  servant^ 

FR.  BACON. 

April  28,  1616. 

stepWi  CXXXIX.  To  Sir  George  ViLLiERs,  about 
tioii,p.ito.  the  Earl  of  Somerset. 

SIR, 

I  WAVE  received  ray  letter  from  his  majesty  with  his 
marginal  notes,  which  shall  be  my  directions,  beins 
glad  to  perceive  I  understand  his  majesty  so  well. 
That  same  little  charm,  which  may  be  secretly  in- 
fused into  Somerset's  ear  some  few  hours  before  his 
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trial,  was  excelletitly  wdl  thought  ofbyhisufiBtje^y ; 
and  I  do  approve  it  both  for  matter  and  time ;  only 
if  it  seem  good  to  his  majesty,  I  would  wish  it  a  little 
enlarged :  for  if  it  be  no  more  than  to  spare  his  Mood, 
he  hath  a  kind  of  proud  humour  which  may  over  work 
the  medicine.  Therefore  I  could  wish  it  were  made 
a  little  stronger,  by  giving  him  som«  hopes  that  his 
majesty  will  be  good  to  his  lady  and  child;  and  that 
time,  when  justice  and  his  majesty's  honour  is  once 
saved  and  satisfied,  may  produce  farther  fruit  of  his 
majesty's  compassion:  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
example  of  Southampton,  whom  his  majesty  after  at- 
tainder restored ;  and  Cobham  and  GrtE^y,  to  whom 
his  majesty,  notwithstanding  they  were  offeiklers 
against  his  own  person,  yet  he  spared  their  lives ;  and 
for  Gray,  his  majesty  gave  him  back  some  part  of  his 
estate,  and  was  upon  point  to  deliver  him  much  more. 
He  having  been  so  highly  in  his  majesty's  favour, 
may  hope  well,  if  he  hurt  not  himself  by  his  public 
misdemeanor. 

For  the  person  that  should  deliver  this  message,  I 
am  not  so  well  seen  in  the  region  of  his  friends,  as  to 
be  able  to  make  choice  of  a  particular ;  my  lord  trea- 
surer, the  lord  KnoUys,  or  any  of  his  nearest  friends, 
should  not  be  trusted  with  it,  for  they  may  go  too  far^ 
and  perhaps  work  contrary  to  his  majesty's  ends. 
Those  which  occur  to  me,  are  my  lord  Hay,  my  lord 
Burleigh,  of  England  I  mean^  and  Sir  Robert  Garre» 

My  lady  Somerset  hath  been  re-examined,  and  his 
majesty  is  found  both  a  true  prophet  and  a  most  just 
king  in  that  scruple  he  made;  for  now  she  expound-^ 
eth  the  word  He,  that  should  send  the  tarts  to  Elwys's 
wife,  to  be  of  Overbury,  and  not  of  Somerset;  but  for 
the  person  that  should  bid  her,:  she  said  it  was  North* 
ampton  or  Weston,  not  pitching  upon  certainty^ 
which  giveth  some  advantage  to  the  evidence. 

Yesterday  being  Wednesday,  I  spent  four  or  five 
hours  with  the  judges  whom  his  maiesty  designed  to 
take  consideration  with,  the  four  juages  of  the  king's 
bench,  of  the  evidence  against  Somerset :  they  allioon- 
curin  opinion^  that  <  the  questioning  and  drawing  him 
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oa  to  trial  is  most  honourable  and  just,  and  that  the' 
evidence  is  fair  and  good. 

His  majesty's  letter  to  the  judges  concemiDg  t6e 
commendums  was  full  of  magnanimity  and  wisdom. 
I  perceive  his  majesty  is  never  less  alone,  than  when 
he  is  alone ;  for  I  am  sure  there  was  nobody  by  him 
to  inform  him,  which  made  me  admire  it  the  more. 

The  judges  have  given  a  day  over,  till  the  second 
Saturday  of  the  next  term ;  so  as  that  matter  may 
endure  farther  consideration,  for  his  majesty  not  only 
not  to  lose  ground,  but  to  win  ground. 

To-morrow  is  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
Somerset,  which  by  some  infirmity  of  the  duke  of 
Lenox  was  put  off  from  this  day.  When  this  is  done^ 
I  will  write  more  fully,  ever  resting 

Your  true  and  devoted  servaniy 

FR.  BACON. 

May  2,  1616. 

stepbent't  CXL.  To  Sir  George  Vi  LLiERs,of  Somcrsct's 

first  collec- 

tioD^p.  Iff.  arraignment. 

SIR, 

I  AM  far  enough  from  opinion,  that  the  redintegration 
or  resuscitation  of  Somerset's  fortune  can  ever  stand 
with  his  majesty's  honour  and  safety;  and  therein 
I  think  I  expressed  myself  fully  to  his  majesty  in  one 
of  my  former  letters ;  and  I  know  well  any  expecta- 
tion or  thought  abroad  will  do  much  hurt.  But  yet 
the  glimmering  of  that  which  the  king  hath  done  to 
others,  by  way  of  talk  to  him,  cannot  hurt,  as  I  con- 
ceive; but  I  would  not  have  that  part  of  the  message 
as  from  the  king,  but  added  by  the  messenger  as  from 
himself.  This  I  remit  to  his  majesty's  princely  judg- 
ment. 

For  the  person,  though  he  trust  the  lieutenant 
well,  yet  it  must  be  some  new  man ;  for  in  these  cases, 
that  which  is  ordinary  worketh  not  so  great  impres- 
sions as  that  which  is  new  and  extraordinary. 

The  time  I  wish  to  be  the  Tuesday,  being  the  even 
of  his  lady's  arraignment:  for,  as  his  majesty  first  con- 
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ceived,  I  would  not  have  it  stay  in  his  stomach  too 
long,  lest  it  sour  in  the  digestion ;  and  to  be  too  near 
the  time,  may  be  thought  but  to  tune  him  for  that  day. 
I  send  here  withal  the  substance  of  that  which  I 
purpose  to  say  nakedly,  and  only  in  that  part  which 
is  of  tenderness ;  for  that  I  conceive  was  his  majes- 
ty's meaning. 

It  will  be  necessary,  because  I  have  distributed 
parts  to  the  two  Serjeants,  as  that  paper  doth  express, 
and  they  understand  nothing  of  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure of  the  manner  of  carrying  the  evidence  more 
than  they  may  guess  by  observation  of  my  example, 
which  they  may  ascribe  as  much  to  my  nature  as  to 
direction ;  therefore  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  write  some  few  words  to  us  all,  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  that,  the  matter  itself  being  tragical  enough, 
bitterness  and  insulting  be  forborn ;  and  that  we  re- 
member our  part  to  be  to  make  him  delinquent  to 
the  peers,  and  not  odious  to  the  people.  That  part 
of  the  evidence  of  the  lady's  exposition  of  the  pro- 
noun, he,  which  was  first  caught  hold  of  by  me,  and 
afterwards  by  his  majesty's  singular  wisdom  and  con- 
science excepted  to,  and  now  is  by  her  re-examina- 
^  tion  retracted,  I  have  given  order  to  serjeant  Mon- 
tague, within  whose  part  it  falleth,  to  leave  it  out  of 
-  the  evidence.  I  do  yet  crave  pardonr,  if  I  do  not  cer- 
►  tify  touching  the  point  of  law  for  respiting  the  judg- 
ment, for  I  have  not  fully  advised  with  my  lord  chan- 
cellor concerning  it,  but  1  will  advertise  it  in  time. 

I  send  his  majesty  the  lord  steward's  commission 
in  two  several  instruments,  the  one  to  remain  with 
my  lord  chancellor,  which  is  that  which  is  written  in 
secretary-hand  for  his  warrant,  and  is  to  pass  the  sig- 
net ;  the  other,  that  whereunto  the  great  seal  is  to  be 
affixed,  which  is  in  chancery-hand ;  his  majesty  is  to 
sign  them  both,  and  to  transmit  the  former  to  the 
signet,  if  the  secretaries  either  of  them  be  there ;  and 
both  of  them  are  to  be  returned  to  me  with  all  speed. 
I  ever  rest. 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant ^ 

Jlay  5,  1616.  Pr.  baCOInt. 

VOL.  V,  2d 
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stepheiu't       CXLI.     To  the  Kino,  about  Somerset's 

first  ooUec-  •_     a» 

tioD,p.  1S4.  examinatioD. 

It  may  piease  your  Miffcsty, 

We  have  done  our  best  endeavours  to  perform  yow 
majesty's  commission,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  lor 
the  examination  of  my  lord  of  Somerset ;  whereiB  that 
which  passed,  for  the  general,  was  to  this  effect;  That 
he  was  to  know  his  own  case,  for  that  his  day  of  tnal 
could  not  be  far  off ;  but  that  this  day's  work  ims  that 
which  would  conduce  to  your  majesty's  justiceUtde 
or  nothing,  but  to  your  mercy  much,  if  he  did  ky 
hold  upon  it ;  and  therefore  might  do  him  good,  but 
could  do  him  no  hurt.  For  as  for  your  justice,  then 
had  been  taken  great  and  grave  opinion,  not  only  cf 
such  judges  as  he  may  think  violent,  but  of  the  ommI 
sad  and  most  temperate  of  the  kingdom,  who  ought  tp 
understand  the  state  of  the  proofs,  that  the  evideaee 
was  full  to  convict  him,  so  as  there  needeth  neither 
confession,  nor  supply  of  examination.  But  for  jcm 
majesty's  mercy,  although  he  were  not  to  expect  we 
should  make  any  promise,  we  did  assure  him,  thtt 
your  majesty  was  compassionate  of  him  if  he  gttvt 
ou  some  ground  whereon  to  work ;  that  as  long  as 
e  stood  upon  his  innocency  and  trial,  your  majesty 
was  tied  in  honour  to  proceed  according  to  justice: 
and  that  he  little  understood,  being  a  close  prisoner, 
how  inuch  the  expectation  of  the  world,  l^sides  your 
love  to  justice  itself,  engaged  your  majesty,  whatso- 
ever your  inclinations  were  :  but  nevertheless  tha|  i 
frank  and  clear  confession  might  open  the  gale  pf 
mercy,  and  help  to  satisfy  the  point  of  honour. 

That  his  lady,  as  he  knew,  and  that  after  many  oaths 
and  imprecations  to  the  contrary,  had  nevertheless  ia 
the  end,  being  touched  with  remorse,  confessed ;  th« 
she  that  led  him  to  offend,  might  lead  him  likewise  t? 
repent  of  his  offence:  that  the  confession  of  one  of  tbes 
could  not  fitly  do  either  of  them  much  good,  but  tk 
confession  of  both  of  them  might  work  some  fartha 
eflFect  towards  both :  and  therefore,  in  conclusion,  m 
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vrished  him  not  to  8hut  the  gate  of  your  majetty'at 
mercy  against  himself,  by  being  obdurate  any  loager* 
This  was  the  effect  of  that  which  was  spoken,  part 
t>y  one  of  us,  part  by  another,  as  it  fell  out ;  adding 
farther,  that  he  might  well  discern  who  spake  in  us 
in  the  course  we  held ;  for  that  commissioners  for  exa*^ 
oiination  might  not  presume  so  &t  of  themselves* 

Not  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  circumstances  of 
tiis  answers,  the  sequel  wma  no  other,  but  that  we 
found  him  still  not  to  come  any  degree  farther  on  to 
confess ;  only  his  behaviour  was  very  sober,  and  mo- 
lest, and  mild,  differing  apparently  from  other  times^ 
but  yet,  as  it  seemed,  resolved  to  have  his  trial. 

Then  did  we  proceed  to  examine  him  upon  divers 
questions  touching  the  empoisonment,  which  indeed 
were  very  material  and  supplemental  to  the  former 
3vidence ;  wherein  either  his  affirmatives  gave  some 
light,  or  bis  negatives  do  greatly  ^stlsiiy  hun  in  that 
which  is  apparently  proved: 

We  made  tiiis  ftirther  observation  ;  that  when  we 
isked  him  some  question  that  did  touch  the  prince 
^r  some  foreign  practice,  which  we  did  very  spieuring- 
ty  at  this  time,  yet  he  grew  a  little  stirred,  but  in 
the  questions  of  the  empoisonment  very  cold  and 
modest.  Thus  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  any  farther  particulars,  we  end 
with  prayer  to  Grod  ever  to  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful  servant, 

FR.  BACON* 

Postscript.  If  it  seem  good  unto  your  majesty,  we 
think  it  not  amiss  some  preacher,  well  chosen,  had 
access  to  my  lord  of  Somerset  for  his  preparing  and 
comfort,  although  it  be  before  his  trial. 

CXLII.    An  Expostulation  to  the  Lord  Chief  8jjph«^ 

Justice  Coke.  tioo,p.i« 

My  very  good  Lord^ 
Though   it  be  tr««>.   t\  c     sidereth  the 

whtd  and  thi   ra      s     I       t       ^  r^r  yet 

there  is  a  sea       j  eisa  Ume 

2  D  2 
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EccCes.  to  speaks  and  a  time  to  keep  silence.  There  is  a  time 
""'•  *•  when  the  words  of  a  poor  simple  man  may  profit;  and 
that  poor  man  in  The  Preacher^  which  delivered  the 
city  by  his  wisdom,  found  that  without  this  oppor- 
tunity the  owner  both  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  lose 
but  their  labour,  and  cannot  charm  the  deaf  adder. 
God  therefore,  before  his  Son  that  bringeth  mercy, 
sent  his  servant  the  trumpeter  of  repentance  to  le?el 
every  high  hill,  to  prepare  the  way  before  hina,  making 
it  smooth  and  straight :  and  as  it  is  in  spirituad  things, 
where  Christ  never  comes  before  his  way-maka  hath 
laid  even  the  heart  with  sorrow  and  repentance,  since 
self-conceited  and  proud  persons  think  themselves  too 
good  and  too  wise  to  learn  of  their  inferiors,  and  there- 
fore need  not  the  physician,  so  in  the  rules  of  earthly 
wisdom,  it  is  not  possible  for  nature  to  attain  any 
mediocrity  of  perfection,  before  she  be  humbled  by 
knowing  herself  and  her  own  ignorance.  Not  only 
knowledge,  but  also  every  other  gift,  which  we  call 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  have  power  to  pufif  up  earth: 
afflictions  only  level  these  mole-hills  of  pride,  plough 
the  heart,  and  make  it  fit  for  wisdom  to  sow  her  seed, 
and  for  grace  to  bring  forth  her  increase.  Happy  is 
that  man  therefore,  both  in  regard  of  heavenly  and 
earthly  wisdom,  that  is  thus  wounded  to  be  cured, 
thus  broken  to  be  made  straight;  thus  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  imperfections  that  he  may  be 
perfected. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  time  of  your  afiliction,  that 
which  I  have  propounded  to  myself  is,  by  taking  this 
seasonable  advantage,  like  a  true  friend,  though  far 
unworthy  to  be  counted  so,  to  shew  you  your  true 
shape  in  a  glass  ;  and  that  not  in  a  false  one  to  flatter 
you,  nor  yet  in  one  that  should  make  you  seem  worse 
than  you  are,  and  so  offend  you  ;  but  in  one  made  by 
the  reflection  of  your  own  words  and  actions ;  from  j 
whose  light  proceeds  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is 
often  not  unfitly  called  the  voice  of  God.  But  therein, 
since  I  have  purposed  a  truth,  I  must  intreat  liberty  to 
be  plain,  a  liberty  that  at  this  time  I  know  not  whether 
or  no  I  may  use  safely,  I  am  sure  at  other  times  I  could 
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not ;  yet  of  this  resolve  yourself,  it  proceedeth  from 
love  and  a  true  desire  to  do  you  good ;  that  you  know- 
ing the  general  opinion,  may  not  altogether  neglect  or 
contemn  it,  but  mend  what  you  find  amiss  in  yourself, 
and  retain  what  your  judgment  shall  approve ;  for  to 
this  end  shall  truth  be  delivered  as  naked  as  if  your- 
self were  to  be  anaf  omised  by  the  hand  of  opinion. 
All  men  can  see  their  own  profit,  that  part  of  the 
wallet  hangs  before.  A  true  friend  (whose  worthy 
oflBce  I  would  perform,  since,  I  fear,  both  yourself 
and  all  great  men  want  such,  being  themselves  true 
friends  to  few  or  none)  is  first  to  shew  the  other,  and 
which  is  from  your  eyies. 

First  therefore  behold  your  errors.  In  discourse 
you  delight  to  speak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other  men ; 
this,  some  say,  becomes  a  pleader  not  a  judge  ;  for 
by  this  sometimes  your  affections  are  entangled  with 
a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the 
weaker ;  and  rejecting  of  those,  which,  when  your 
affections  were  settled,  your  own  judgment  would  al- 
low for  strongest.  Thus  while  you  speak  in  your  own 
element,  the  law,  no  man  ordinarily  equals  you ;  but 
when  you  wander,  as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you 
wander  indeed,  and  give  never  such  satisfaction  as  the 
curious  time  requires.  This  is  not  caused  by  any 
natural  defect,  but  first  for  want  of  election,  when  yon 
having  a  large  and  fruitful  mind,  should  not  so  much 
labour  what  to  speak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave  un- 
spoken :  rich  soils  are  often  to  be  weeded. 

Secondly,  You  cloy  your  auditory  when  you  would 
be  observed  ;  speech  must  be  either  sweet  or  short. 

Thirdly,  you  converse  with  books,  not  men,  and 
books  especially  human ;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
with  men,  who  are  the  best  books  ;  for  a  man  of  ac- 
tion and  employment  you  seldom  converse  with,  and 
then  but  with  your  underlings ;  not  freely,  but  as  a 
schoolmaster  with  his  scholars,  ever  to  teach,  never  to 
learn :  but  if  sometimes  you  would  in  your  famiUar 
discourse  hear  others,  and  make  election  of  such  as 
know  what  they  speak,  you  should  know  many  of 
these  tales  you  tell  to  be  but  ordinary ;  and  many 
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other  ihingSyWhich  you  delight  to  repeat  \   d  aerve  kl 
for  novelties,  to  be  but  stale.    As  in  your  pletdipgt 
you  were  wont  to  insult  over  misery,         to  inveigh  I 
bitterly  at  the  persons,  which  bred  you  many  enemies, 
whose  poiscm  yet  swelleth,and  the  effects  now  appeu; 
so  are  you  still  wont  to  be  a  little  careless  in  ddi 
point,  to  praise  or  disgrace  upon  slight  grounds,  and 
that  sometimes  untruly ;  so  that  your  reproofs  orcom- 
mendations  are  for  the  most  part  neglected  and  ooa- 
temned ;  when  the  censure  of  a  judge,  coining  dow 
but  sure,  should  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crovi 
to  the  virtuous.    You  will  jest  at  any  man  in  pufafe, 
without  respect  of  the  person's  dignity  or  your  own: 
this  disgraceth  your  gravity,  more  than  it  can  advance 
the  opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  so  do  all  actions  wbidi 
we  see  you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory,  hav- 
ing no  respect  to  the  true  end.     You  make  the  law  to 
lean  too  much  to  your  opinion,  whereby  yon  shew 
yourself  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,  striking  with  Uiatweaptm 
where  you  please,  since  you  are  able  to  turn  the  edge 
any  way :  for  thus  the  wise  master  of  the  law  givei 
warning  to  young  students,  that  they  should  be  wary, 
lest,  while  they  hope  to  be  instructed  by  your  in- 
tegrity and  knowledge,  they  should  be  deceived  with 
your  skill  armed  witJb  authority.    Your  too  much  love 
of- the  world  is  too  much  seen,  when  having  the  living 
•  loooi.     of  a  *  thousand,  you  relieve,  few  or  none :  the  hand 
^-         that  has  taken  so  much,  can  it  give  so  little  ?    Herein 
you  shew  no  bowels  of  compassion,  as  if  you  thought 
all  too  little  for  yourself;  or  that  God  hatii  given  you 
all  that  you  have,  if  you  think  wealth  to  be  his  gift,  I 
mean  that  you  get  well,  for  I  know  sure  the  rest  is 
not,  only  to  that  end  you  should  still  gather  more,  and 
never  be  satisfied  ;  but  try  how  much  you  would 
gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great  and  general 
audit-day.   We  desire  you  to  amend  this,  and  let  your 
poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  some  comfort ;  where 
nothing  of  your  estate  is  spent  towards  their  relief, 
but  all  brought  up  hither,  to  the  impoverishing  of  your 
country. 

In  your  last,  which  might  have  been  your  best. 
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I  piece  of  service  to  the  state,  affectioned  to  follow  that 
I  old  rule,  which  giveth  justice  leaden  heels  aod  iron 
[  hands,  you  used  too  many  delays  till  the  delinquent's 
j  hands  were  loosed,  and  yours  bound :  in  that  work 
I  you  seemed  another  Fabius,  where  the  humour  of 
I   Marcellus  would  have  done  better ;  what  need  you 
I  have  sought  more  evidences  than  enough  ?  while  you 
pretended  the  finding  out  of  more,  missing  your  aim, 
you  discredited  what  you  had  found.     This  best  judg- 
ments think ;  though  you  never  used  such  speeches  as 
are  fathered  upon  you,  yet  you  might  well  have  done 
it,  and  biit  rightly ;  for  this  crime  was  second  to  none, 
but  the  powder-plot :  that  would  have  blown  up  all  at 
one  blow,  a  merciful  cruelty ;  this  would  have  done 
the  same  by  degrees,  a  lingering  but  a  sure  way ;  one 
might  by  one  be  called  out,  till  all  opposers  had  been 
removed. 

Besides,  that  other  plot  was  scandalous  to  Rome> 
making  popery  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world : 
this  hath  been  scandalous  to  the  truth  of  the  whole 
gospel ;  and  since  the  first  nullity  to  this  instant,  when 
justice  hath  her  hands  bound,  the  devil  could  not  have 
invented  a  more  mischievous  practice  to  our  state  and 
church  than  this  hath  been,  is,  and  is  like  to  be.  God 
avert  the  evil. 

But  herein  you  committed  another  fault :  that  as 
you  were  too  open  in  your  proceedings,  and  so  taught 
them  thereby  to  defend  themselves;  so  you  gave  them 
time  to  undermine  justice,  and  to  work  upon  all  ad- 
vantages both  of  affections,  and  honour,  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  breach  of  friendship ;  which  they  have 
so  well  followed,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  costs,  that 
it  almost  seemeth  an  higher  offence  jn  you  to  have 
done  so  much .  indeed,  than  that  you  have  done  no 
more  :  you  stopt  the  confessions  and  accusations  of 
some,  who  perhaps,  had  they  been  suffered,  would 
have  spoken  enough  to  have  removed  some  stumbling- 
blocks  out  of  your  way  ;  and  that  you  did  not  this  in 
the  favour  of  any  one,  but  of  I  know  not  what  present 
unadvised  humours,  supposing  enough  behind  to  dis- 
cover all ;  whioh  £^1  not  out  so.  Howsoever,  as  the 
apostle  saith  in  another  case,  you  went  not  rightly  to  the 
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truth ;  and  therefore,  though  you  were  to  be  co»l 
mended  for  what  you  did,  yet  you  were  to  be  repre-| 
hended  for  many  circumstances  in  the  doing;  mod 
doubtless  God  hath  an  eye  in  this  cross  to  your  negli- 
gence, and  the  briers  are  left  to  be  pricks  in  your  sides 
and  thorns  in  your  eyes.  But  that  which  we  conunod 
you  for,  are  those  excellent  parts  in  nature,  and  know- 
ledge in  the  law,  which  you  are  endowed  withal ;  bat 
these  are  only  good  in  their  good  use.  Wherefore  we 
thank  you  heartily  for  standing  stoutly  in  the  com- 
monwealth's behalf;  hoping  it  proceedeth  not  firomt 
disposition  to  oppose  greatness,  as  your  enemies  say, 
but  to  do  justice,  and  deliver  truth  indifferently  with- 
out respect  of  persons  ;  and  in  this  we  pray  for  your 
prosperity,  and  are  sorry  that  your  good  actions  should 
not  sdways  succeed  happily.  But  in  the  carriage  of  this 
you  were  faulty ;  for  you  took  it  in  hand  in  an  evil  time, 
both  in  respect  of  the  present  business  which  was  in- 
terrupted, and  in  regard  of  his  present  sickness  whom 
it  concerned,  whereby  you  disunited  your  strength, 
and  made  a  gap  for  the  enemies  to  pass  out  at^  and  to 
return  and  2issault  you. 

But  now  since  the  case  so  standeth,  we  desire  you 
to  give  way  to  power,  and  so  to  fight  that  you  be  not 
utterly  broken,  but  reserved  intirely  to  serve  the  com- 
monwealth again,  and  to  do  what  good  you  can,  since 
you  cannot  do  all  the  good  you  would  ;  and  since  you 
are  fallen  upon  this  rock,  cast  out  the  goods  to  save 
the  bottom ;  stop  the  leaks  and  make  towards  land ; 
learn  of  the  steward  to  make  friends  of  the  unrighteous 
mammon.  Those  Spaniards  in  Mexico  who  were 
chased  of  the  Indians,  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our 
goods  in  our  extremity;  they  being  to  pass  over  a  river 
in  their  flight,  as  many  as  cast  away  their  gold  swam 
over  safe ;  but  some  more  covetous,  keeping  their 
gold,  were  either  drowned  with  it,  or  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  savages :  you  have  received,  now  learn  to 
give.  The  beaver  learns  us  this  lesson,  who  being 
hunted  for  hi§  stones,  bites  them  off:  you  cannot  but 
have  much  of  your  estate,  pardon  my  plainness,  ill 
got ;  think  how  much  of  that  you  never  spake  for,  how 
much  by  speaking  unjustly  or  in  unjust  causes.     Ac- 
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f  count  it  then  a  blessing  of  God,  if  thus  it  may  be 

I  laid  out  for  your  good,  and  not  left  for  your  heir,  to 

*  hasten  the  wasting  of  much  of  the  rest,  perhaps  of  all: 

I  for  so  we  see  God  oftentimes  proceeds  in  judgment 

I  with  many  hasty  gatherers :  you  have  enough  to  spare, 

I  being  well  laid,  to  turn  the  tide,  and  fetch  all  things 

\  again.    But  if  you  escape,  I  suppose  it  worthy  of  an 

J^,  since  you  Know  the  old  use,  that  none  called  in 

i  question  must  go  away  uncensured,  yet  consider  that 

[  accusations  make  wounds,  and  leave  scars;  and  though 

:  you  see  the  toil  behind  your  back,  yourself  free," and 

\  the  covert  before,  yet  remember  there  are  stands :  trust 

T  not  a  reconciled  enemy ;  but  think  the  peace  is  but  to 

f  secure  you  for  fturther  advantage,  or  expect  a  second 

I  and  a  third  encounter :  the  main  battle,  the  wings  are 

,  yet  unbroken,  they  may  charge  you  at  an  instant,  or 

death  before  them ;  walk  therefore  circumspectly,  and 

1  if  at  length,  by  means  of  our  endeavours  and  yours, 

f  you  recover  the  favour  that  you  have  lost :  give  God 

I  the  glory  in  action,  not  in  words  only ;  and  remember 

us  with  sense  of  your  past  misfortune,  whose  estate 

hath,  and  may  hereafter  lie  in  the  power  of  your 

breath. 

There  is  a  great  mercy  in  dispatch,  delays  are  tor- 
tures, wherewith  by  degrees  we  are  rent  out  of  our 
estates  ;  (a)  do  not  you,  if  you  be  restored,  as  some 
others  do,  fly  from  the  service  of  virtue  to  serve  the 
time,  as  if  they  repented  their  goodness,  or  meant  not 
to  make  a  second  hazard  in  God's  house  ;  but  rather 
let  this  cross  make  you  zealous  in  God's  cause,  sensi- 
ble in  ours,  and  more  sensible  in  all ;  which  express 
thus.  You  have  been  a  great  enemy  to  papists,  if  you 
love  God  be  so  still,  but  more  indeed  than  heretofore ; 
ibr  much  of  your  zeal  was  heretofore  wasted  in  words : 
call  to  remembrance  that  they  were  the  persons  that 
prophesied  of  that  cross  of  yours  long  before  it  hap- 
pened ;  they  saw  the  storm  coming,  being  the  prin- 

(a)  My  lord  Bacon  observes  elsewhere,  that  the  Scripture  saitb, 
there  be  that  turn  judgment  into  wormwood  :  and  saith  he.  surely 
there  be  "  also  that  turn  it  into .  vinegar ;  for  injustice  maketh  it 
*'  bitter,  and  delays  make  it  sour.*'     Essay  lvi.  Vol.  II.  p.  388. 
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cipal  contrivers  and  furtherers  of  the  plot,  the  iimI  y( 
that  blew  the  coals^  heat  the  iron,  and  made  atf  thioJ  bi 
ready ;  they  owe  you  a  good  turn,  and  will,  if  they  cinl  mi 
pay  it  you ;  you  see  their  hearts  by  their  deeds,  pion  ai 
then  your  faith  so  to :  the  best  good  work  you  candJ  fir 
is  to  do  the  best  you  can  against  them,  that  is,  to  mI  II 
the  law  severely,  justly,  and  diligently  executed.  I  N 
And  now  we  beseech  you,  my  lord,  be  sensible  bod  b( 
of  the  stroke  and  hand  that  striketh :  learn  of  David ti 
leave  Shimei,  and  call  upon  God ;  he  hath  some  gni 
work  to  do,  and  he  prepareth  you  for  it ;  he  worii 
neither  have  you  faint,  nor  yet  bear  this  cross  witki  b 
stoical  resolution :  there  is  a  Christian  mediocrity  mi- 
thy  of  your  greatness.  I  must  be  plain,  perhaps  rub; 
had  some  notes  which  you  had  taken  at  sermons  hea 
written  in  your  heart  to  practise,  this  work  had  hea 
done  long  ago,  without  the  envy  of  your  enemies ;  bi 
when  we  wiU  not  mind  ourselves,  God,  if  we  belongti 
him,  takes  us  in  hand;  and  because  he  seeththatve 
have  unbridled  stomachs,  therefore  he  sends  outwari 
crosses,  which,  while  they  cause  us  to  mourn,  docooh 
fort  us,  being  assured  testimonies  of  his  love  that  sends 
them.  To  humble  ourselves  therefore  before  Godi 
the  part  of  a  Christian ;  but  for  the  world  and  our  ene- 
mies the  counsel  of  the  poet  is  apt, 
iEneid.  vi.  Tu  nc  ccdc  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito. 

The  last  part  of  this  counsel  you  forget,  yet  now 
need  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  it,  that  so  being 
armed  against  casualties,  you  may  stand  firm  against 
the  assaults  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left.  For 
this  is  certain,  the  mind  that  is  most  prone  to  be  puft 
up  with  prosperity,  is  most  weak  and  apt  to  be  dejected 
with  the  least  puff  of  adversity.  Indeed  she  is  strong 
enough  to  make  an  able  man  stagger,  striking  terribk 
blows:  but  true  Christian  wisdom  gives  us  armour  of 
proof  against  all  assaults,  and  teacheth  us  in  all  estates 
to  be  content ;  for  though  she  cause  our  truest  friends 
to  declare  themselves  our  enemies ;  though  she  g\\'t 
heart  then  to  the  most  cowardly  to  strike  us;  though 
an  hour's  continuance  countervails  an  age  of  prosperity; 
though  she  cast  in  our  dish  all  that  ever  we  nave  done ; 
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ipet  hath  sh<  no         ^r  to  hurt  the  humble  and  wise, 
but  only  to  DreaK  sucn  as  too  much  prosperity  hath 
Bftade  stiff  in  their  own  thoughts,  but  weak  indeed ; 
■md  fitted  for  renewing :  when  the  wise  rather  gather 
firom  thence  profit  and  wisdom ;  by  the  example  of 
David,  who  said,  Before  I  was  chastised^  I  went  astray. 
2f  ow  then  he  that  knoweth  the  right  way>  will  look 
Matter  to  his  footing.     Cardan  saith,  that  weeping, 
iinsting,  and  sighing,  are  the  chief  purges  of  grief  s  in- 
4/eed  naturally  they  do  assuage  sorrow :  but  God  in 
idiis  case  is  the  only  and  best  physician ;  the  means 
lie  hath  ordained  are  the  advice  of  friends,  the  amend- 
ment of  ourselves :  for  amendment  is  both  physician 
and  cure.     For  friends,  although  your  lordship  be 
scant,  yet  I  hope  you  are  not  altogether  destitute ;  if 
you  be,  do  but  look  upon  good  books :  they  are  true 
friends,  that  will  neither  flatter  nor  dissemble :  be  you 
but  true  to  yourself,  applying  that  which  they  teach 
unto  the  party  grieved,  and  you  shall  need  no  other 
comfort  nor  counsel.    To  them,  and  to  God's  holy 
Spirit,  directing  you  in  the  reading  of  them,  I  com- 
mend your  lordship ;  beseeching  him  to  send  you  a 
good  issue  out  of  these  troubles,  and  from  henceforth 
to  work  a  reformation  in  all  that  is  amiss,  and  a  reso- 
lute perseverance,  proceeding,  and  growth,  in  all  that 
is  good;  and  that  for  his  glory,  the  bettering  of 
yourself,  this  church,  and  commonwealth;   whose 
raithful  servant  whilst  you  remain, 

/  remain  a  faithful  servant  to  you^ 

FR.  BACOy. 

CXLIIL  To  Sir  George  Villiers.         R«wtej'i 

Resnscit 
SIR,  tio. 

The  time  is,  as  I  should  think,  now  or  never,  for  his 
ms^ty  to  finish  his  good  meaning  towards  me ;  if 
it  please  him  to  consider,  what  is  past,  and  what  is  to 
come. 

If  I  would  tender  my  profit,  and  oblige  men  unto 
me  by  my  place  and  practice,  I  could  have  more  profit 
than  I  could  devise ;  and  could  oblige  all  the  worid, 
and  offend  none ;  which  is  a  brave  condition  for  a 
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man's  private.  But  my  heart  is  not  on  these  thinn  P^ 
Yet,  on  the  other  side,  I  would  be  sorry  that  wortUeJ  ^ 
persons  should  make  a  note  that  I  get  nothing  bul 
pains  and  enemies ;  and  a  little  popular  repirtadoM  ^ 
which  folio  weth  me  whether  I  will  or  no.  If  any  thkn 
be  to  be  done  for  yourself,  I  should  take  infinite  com  ^' 
tentment,  that  my  honour  might  wait  upon  youn;  hm  ^ 
I  would  be  loth  it  should  wait  upon  any  man's  dtt.  B"  *" 
you  would  put  your  strength  to  this  business,  it  i 
done;  and  that  done  many  things  more  will  b^ 
.  God  keep  you  ever.     I  rest  I  ^ 

Your  true  and  devoted  servanty  I  y 

May  30,  1616.  FR.  BACON.    1^ 

stepbenf"*  CXLIV.  To  thc  Kiog,  about  thc  Commendams.! 

first  oollco-  I    ^ 

tkm.p.isr.  j^f^y  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty ^  I  5 

I  A  M  not  swift  to  deliver  any  thing  to  yout  ma^estr  I 
before  it  be  well  weighed.  But  now  that  I  have  iih  I 
formed  myself  of  as  much  as  is  necessary  touchiof  I 
this  proceeding  of  the  judges  to  the  argument  of  thc  I 
commendams,  notwithstanding  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure signified  by  me,  upon  your  majesty's  command- 
ment in  presence  of  my  lord  chancellor  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  to  the  contrary,  I  do  think  it  fit  to  ad- 
vertise your  majesty  what  hath  passed ;  the  rather, 
because  I  suppose  the  judges,  since  they  performed 
not  your  commandment,  have  at  least  given  your 
majesty  their  reasons  of  failing  therein ;  I  being  to 
answer  for  the  doing  your  majesty's  commandments, 
and  they  for  the  not  doing. 

I  did  conceive,  that  in  a  cause  that  concerned  your 
majesty  and  your  royal  power,  the  judges  having 
heard  your  attorney-general  argue  the  Saturday  be- 
fore, would  of  themselves  have  taken  farther  time  to 
be  advised. 

And,  if  I  fail  not  in  memory,  my  lord  Coke  received 
from  your  majesty's  self,  as  I  take  it,  a  precedent  com- 
mandment in  Hilary  term,  that  both  in  the  regc  incon- 
suite, ^^nd  in  the  commendams,  your  attorney  should 
be  heard  to  speak,  and  then  stay  to  be  made  of  farther 
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proceedings,  till   my  lord   had   spoken  with   your 
aajesty. 

Nevertheless,  hearing  that  the  day  appointed  for 
he  judges'argument  held,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
sent  on  Thursday  in  the  evening,  having  received 
our  majesty's  commandment  but  the  day  before  in 
he  afternoon,  a  letter  to  my  lord  Coke ;  whereby  I  let 
im  know,  that  upon  some  report  of  my  lord  of  Win- 
hester,  who  by  your  commandment  was  present  at 
ny  argument  of  that  which  passed,  it  was  your  ma- 
3sty's  express  pleasure,  that  no  farther  proceedings 
hould  be,  until  you  had  conferred  with  your  judges : 
vhich  your  majesty  thought  to  have  done  at  your 
>eing  now  last  in  town ;  but  by  reason  of  your  many 
.nd  weighty  occasions,  your  princely  times  would  not 
erve :  and  that  it  was  your  pleasure  he  should  signify 
o  much  to  the  rest  of  the  judges,  whereof  his  lordship 
night  not  fail.  His  answer  by  word  to  my  man  was, 
hat  it  were  good  the  rest  of  the  judges  understood  so 
Quch  from  myself:  whereupon  I,  that  cannot  skill  of 
;cruples  in  matter  of  service,  did  write  on  Friday  three 
leveral  letters  of  like  content  to  the  judges  of  the  com- 
non  plegis,  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
)ther  three  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  mentioning  in 
:hat  last  my  particular  letter  to  my  lord  chief  justice. 

This  was  all  I  did,  and  thought  all  had  been  sure  ; 
Q  so  much  as  the  same  day  being  appointed  in  chan- 
cery for  your  majesty's  great  cause,  followed  by  my 
era  Hunsden,*  I  writ  two  other  letters  to  both  the ,  ^.^ 
:;hief  justices,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  assisting  my  lord  is  reported 
chancellor  at  the  hearing.    And  when  my  lord  chan-  SToSlrt'"** 
seller  himself  took  some  notice  upon  that  occasion  p.  109.' 
:)penly  in  the  chancery,  that  the  Gommendams  could 
aot  hold  presently  after,  I  heard  the  judges  were  gone 
ibout  the  Gommendams ;  which  I  thought  at  first  had 
been  only  to  adjourn  the  court,  but  I  heard  after  that 
they  proceeded  to  argument.  , 

In  this  their  doing,  I  conceive  they  must  either 
except  to  the  nature  of  the  commandment,  or  to  the 
credence  thereof;  both  which,  I  assure  myself,  your 
majesty  will  maintain. 
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For  if  they  should  stand  upon  the  general  gro 
•  j%.   *  NulU  negabimus,  nulli  differemtis  Justitiam,  it 
^^*^-    ceiveth  two  answers.    The  one,  that  reasomUe  i 
mature  advice  may  not  be  confounded  with  delay 
and  that  they  can  well  allege  when  it  pleaseth 
The  other  is,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be 
a  case  merely  between  subject  and  subject,  and 
the  king's  interest  is  in  question  directly  or  by  ooaH 
quence.    As  for  the  attorney's  place  and  commniili 
it  is  as  proper  for  him  to  signify  the  kmg*s  {dotsiiit 
to  the  judges,  as  for  the  secretary  to  signify  tkmi 
to  the  privy-council ;  and  so  it  hath  ever  been. 

These  things  were  a  little  strange  if  tiwRCM 
not  so  many  of  them  together,  as  the  onemdke&Ae 
other  seem  less  strange :  but  your  majesty  hath  to 
occasions  to  remedy  all  with  small  aid ;  I  say  nomai 
for  the  present. 

I  was  a  little  plain  with  my  lord  O^Le  in  dM 
matters;  and  Mrhen  his  answer  was,,  that  he  knewi 
these  things;  I  said  he  could  never  profit  too  mtfJ 
in  knowing  himself  and  his  duty.     God  ever  pres^  I 
your  majesty. 

L?S  CXLV.   A  Memorial  for  his  Majesty,  cor- 
tioii,p.i4o.  reeled  with  Sir  Fr.  Bacon's  own  hand,  \6l6. 

It  seemeth  this  year  of  the  fourteenth  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign,  being  a  year  of  a  kind  of  majority  bhis 
government,  is  consecrated  tojustice  :(flr)  which  ashis 
majesty  hath  performed  to  his  subjects  in  this  late 
memorable  occasion,  so  he  is  now  to  render  and  per- 
form to  himself,  his  crown  and  posterity. 

That  his  council  shall  perceive  by  that  which  his 
majesty  shall  now  communicate  with  them,  that  the 
mass  of  his  business  is  continually  prepared  in  hisown 

(a)  By  the  laws,  several  ages  are  assigned  to  persons  for  scfeftl 
purposes:  and  by  the  common  law  the  fourteenth  year  is  a  had  of 
majority,  and  accounted  an  age  of  discretion.  At  that  time  a  man 
may  agree  or  disagree  to  a  precedent  marriage  :  the  heir  in  tocaee 
tnay  reject  the  guardian  appointed  by  law,  and  choose  a  new  one; 
and  the  woman  at  that  age  shall  be  out  af  ward,  etc,     Siepkms. 
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voyal  care  and  cogitations,  howsoever  he  produceth 
i'Che  same  to  light,  and  to  act  per  opera  dierum.  (a) 
^  That  his  majesty  shall  make  unto  them  now  a  de*^ 
^^larative  of  two  great  causes,  whereof  he  doubteth 
^ot  they  have  heard  by  glimpses ;  the  one  concerning 
phis  high  court  of  chancery,  the  other  concerning  the 
x:hurch  and  prelacy ;  but  both  of  them  deeply  touch- 
Mg  his  prerogative  and  sovereignty,  and  the  flowers 
^4>f  his  crown. 

That  about  the  end  of  Hilary  term  last,  there  came 
;to  his  majesty's  ears,  only  by  common  voice  and  re- 
^  port,  not  without  great  rumour  and  wonder,  that  there 
l^ivas  somewhat  done  in  the  king's  bench  the  last  day 
of  that  term,  whereby  his  chancery  should  be  pulled 
'  down,  and  be  brought  in  question  iox  praemunire ;  be- 
'  ing  the  most  heinous  offence  after  treason,  and  felony^ 
'^  and  misprison  of  treason  ;  and  that  the  time  should 

be  when  the  chancellor  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
^      That  his  majesty  was  so  far  from  hearing  of  this 
^  by  any  complaint  from  his  chancellor,  who  then  had 
given  over  worldly  thoughts,  that  he  wrote  letters  of 
comfort  to  him  upon  this  accident,  before  he  heard 
from  him;  and  for  his  attorney,  his  majesty  chal- 
lenged him  for  not  advertising  him  of  that,  of  which 
it  was  proper  for  his  maj[est3r  to  be  informed  from  him. 
That  his  majesty  being  sensible  of  this  so  great 
novelty  and  perturbation  in  his  courts  of  justice,  ne- 
vertheless used  this  method  and  moderation,  that 
before  he  would  examine  this  great  affront  and  dis- 
:  grace  offered  to  his  chancery  and  chancellor,  he  would 
I  first  inform  himself  whether  the  chancery  or  chan- 
I  cellor  were  in  fault ;  and  whether  the  former  prece- 
dents of  chancery  did  warrant  the  proceedings  ^there 
)  after  judgment  passed  at  common  law,  which  was  the 
^  thing  in  question,  and  thereupon  his  majesty  called 
;   his  learnt  counsel  to  him,  and  commanded  them  to 
examine  the  precedents  of  chancery,  and  to  certify 

(a)  Per  opera  diermm,  alluding  to  the  gradations  Almighty  God  was 

[    pleased  to  observe  in  the  creating  of  the  world.     In  this  paragrapk 

J    Sir  Francis  Bacon  inskiuates,  what  he  expressly  declares  Vpt.  11. 

^    Essay  xlvii.  p.  370.  that  ia  all  negotiations  of  difficulty  a  man  must 

first  prepare  business,  and  so  tipen  it  by  degree.    Ste^fctiu. 
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what  they  found :  which  they  did ;  and  by  their  ccr-l 
tificate  it  appeareth,  that  the  precedents  of  that  kind 
were  many  and  precise  in  the  point,  and  constant, I 
and  in  good  times,  and  allowed  many  times  by  the 
judges  themselves. 

That  after  this  his  majesty  received  from  the  lord 
chancellor  a  case,  whereby  the  question  was  dearijr 
set  down  and  contained  within  the  proper  bounds  w 
the  present  doubt ;  being.  Whether  upon  apparent 
matter  of  equity,  which  the  judges  of  the  law  by  their 
place  and  oath  cannot  meddle  with  or  relieve,  if  a 
judgment  be  once  passed  at  common  law,  the  subject 
shall  perish,  or  that  the  chancery  shall  relieve  him; 
and  whether  there  be  any  statute  of  prtemutdre  or 
other,  to  restrain  this  power  in  the  chancellor  ;  which 
case,  upon  the  request  of  the  lord  chancellor,  his  ma- 
jesty likewise  referred  to  his  learned  counsel,  and  the 
prince's  attorney  Mr.  Walter  was  joined  with  them, 
who,  upon  great  advice  and  view  of  the  original 
records  themselves,  certified  the  chancery  was  not 
restrained  by  any  statute  in  that  case. 

That  his  majesty  again  required  his  learned  counsel 
to  call  the  clerks  of  the  king  s  bench  to  them,  and  to 
receive  from  them  any  precedents  of  indictments  in 
the  king's  bench  against  the  chancery  for  proceeding 
in  the  like  case  ;  who  produced  only  two  precedents, 
being  but  indictments  oflFered  or  found,  upon  which 
there  was  no  other  proceeding ;  and  the  clerks  said, 
they  had  used  diligence  and  could  find  no  more. 

That  his  majesty,  after  he  had  received  this  satisfac- 
tion that  there  was  ground  for  that  the  chancery  had 
done,  and  that  the  chancery  was  not  in  fault,  he 
thought  then  it  was  time  to  question  the  misdemeanor 
and  contempt  in  scandilizing  and  dishonouring  his 
justice  in  that  high  court  of  chancery  in  so  odious  a 
manner ;  and  commanded  his  attorney-general,  with 
the  advice  of  the  rest  of  his  learned  counsel,  to  pro- 
secute the  oflFenders  in  the  star-chamber,  which  i^ 
done ;  and  some  of  them  are  fled,  and  others  stand 
out  and  will  not  answer. 

That  there  resteth  only  one  part  more  towards  his 
majesty's  complete  information  in  this  cause :  which  is 
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2  to  examine  that  which  was  done  in  open  court  the  said 
a  last  day  of  Hilary  term,  and  whether  the  judges  of  the 
5  king's  bench  did  commit  any  excess  of  authority ;  or 
1  did  animate  the  offenders  otherwise  than  according  to 
their  duty  ana  place ;  which  inquiry,  because  it  con- 
I  cemeth  the  judges  of  a  court  to  keep  order  and  deco- 
rum, his  majesty  thinketh  not  so  convenient  to  use  his 
1  learned  counsel  therein,  but  will  commit  the  same  to 
!;  some  of  the  council-table,  and  his  learned  counsel  to 
i  attend  them. 

'  This  declared,  or  what  else  his  majesty  in  his  own 
'  high  wisdom  shall  think  good ;  it  will  be  fit  time  to 
^  have  the  certificate  of  the  learned  counsel  openly  read. 
^  His  majesty  may,  if  he  please,  forbear  to  publish  at 
this  time  at  the  table  the  committees ;  but  signify  his 
pleasure  to  the|[iselves  afterwards. 

The  committees  named  by  his  majesty,  were  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  secretary  Lake,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

This  report  is  to  be  prefixed,  to  be  given  in  by  Wed- 
nesday at  night,  that  his  maiesty  may  communicate  it 
w^ith  his  council,  and  take  rarther  order  on  Thursday 
thereupon,  if  his  majesty  be  so  pleased. 

At  this  declaration,  it  is  his  majesty's  direction,  to 
the  end  things  may  appear  to  be  the  more  evenly 
carried,  that  neither  my  lord  chancellor  nor  my  lord 
chief  justice  be  present. 

But  then  when  his  maiesty  entereth  into  the  second 
declarative,  my  lord  chancellor  is  to  be  called  for  : 
but  my  lord  chief  justice  not ;  because  it  concemeth 
him. 

For  the  second  declarative :  that  his  majesty  hath 
reason  to  be  offended  and  grieved,  in  that  which  passed 
touching  the  commendams,  both  in  matter  and  manner : 
for  the  matter,  that  his  majesty's  religious  care  of  the 
church  and  of  the  prelacy,  and  namely,  of  his  lords 
spriritual  th^e  bishops,  may  well  appear,  first,  in  that  he 
hath  utterly  expelled  those  sectaries  or  inconformable 
persons  that  spumed  at  the  government;  secondly, 
that  by  a  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he 
hath  preserved  their  livings  from  being  wasted  aud  dv- 

VOL.  V.  2  K 
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lapidated  by  long  leases,  and  therein  bound  himself  ani 
his  crown  and  succession ;  and  lastly,  that  they  see  two 
bishops  privy  counsellors  at  the  table,  which  hath  not 
been  of  late  years. 

That  agreeably  to  this  his  majesty's  care  and  good 
affection,  hearingj:hat  there  was  a  case  of  the  bishopof 
Lincoln's,  wherein  his  majesty's  supreme  power  of 
granting  commendams,  which  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
Sity  of  bishoprics  is  s6metimes  necessary,  was  ques- 
tioned to  be  overthrown  or  weakened:  he  commandei 
his  attorney-general,  not  only  to  have  care  to  nnin- 
tain  it  according  to  his  place,  but  also  that  he  should 
relate  to  his  majesty  how  things  passed ;  and  did  abo 
command  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  be  present  it 
the  public  argument  of  the  case;  and  to  report  to  his 
majesty  the  true  state  of  that  question,  and  how  hi 
it  extended. 

This  being  accordingly  done ;  then  upon  report  of 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  in  presence  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, his  majesty  thought  it  necessary,  that  before  the 
judges  proceeded  to  declare  their  opinion  they  shouW 
have  conference  with  his  majesty,  to  the  end  to  settk 
some  course,  that  justice  might  be  done,  and  his  regal 
power,  whereof  his  crown  had  been  so  long  vested,  not 
touched  nor  diminished:  and  thereupon  commanded 
his  attorney,  who  by  his  place  ought  properly  to  signify 
his  majesty's  pleasure  to  his  judges,  as  his  secretan 
doth  to  his  privy  council,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  bishop,  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  | 
the  judges,  that  because  his  majesty  thought  it  need- 
ful to  consult  with  them  in  that  case  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  judgment;  and  that  his  majesty's  business, 
as  they  all  knew,  was  very  great,  and  Midsummer 
term  so  near  at  hand,  and  the  cause  argued  by  his  at- 
torney so  lately,  they  should  put  off  the  day  till  they 
might  advise  with  his  majesty  at  his  next  coming  to 
town.  That  his  majesty's  attorney  signified  so  much 
by  his  letters,  the  next  day  after  he  had  received  his 
commandment,  to  all  the  judges,  and  that  in  no  impe- 
riousmanner,  butallegingthecircumstances  aforesaid, 
that  the  case  was  lately  argued,  his  majesty !s  business 
great,  another  term  at  hand,  etc. 
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Now  foUoweth  the  manner  that  was  held  in  this, 
-which  his  majesty  conceiveth  was  not  only  indiscreet, 
"but  presumptuous  and  contemptuous. 

For  first  they  disobeyed  this  his  majesty's  com- 
mandment, and  proceeded  to  public  argument  notwith- 
standing the  same ;  and  thought  it  enough  to  certify 
only  their  mind  to  his  majesty. 

Secondly,  in  a  general  letter  under  all  their  hands^ 
howsoever  it  may  be  upon  divided  opinion,  they  allege 
.  unto  his  majesty  their  oath ;  and  that  his  majesty's  com- 
mandment, for  the  attorney's  letter  was  but  the  case 
that  it  was  wrapped  in,  was  against  law ;  as  if  maturity 
and  a  deliberate  proceeding  were  a  delay,  or  that  com- 
mand ment  of  stay  in  respect  of  so  high  a  question  of 
stateand  prerogative,  werelikeacommandmentgbtten 
by  importunity,  or  in  fevour  of  a  suitor. 

Thirdly,  above  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  and  justly  doubt- 
ed, that  upon  the  contrary,  in  this  that  they  have  done, 
they  have  broken  their  oath :  for  their  oath  is  to  coun- 
sel the  king  when  they  shall  be  called;  and  if  whep 
the  king  calleth  them  to  counsel,  they  will  do  the  deed 
first,  and  give  him  counsel  after,  this  is  more  than  a 
simple  refusal. 

Lastly,  it  is  no  new  thing  upon  divers  particular  oc- 
casions, of  a  far  higher  nature  than  the  consulting  witli 
their  sovereign  about  a  cause  of  great  moment,  to  put 
oflF  days,  and  yet  no  breach  of  oath.  And  there  was 
another  fair  passage  well  known  to  my  lord  Coke,  that 
he  might  have  used  if  it  had  pleased  him ;  for  that 
very  day  was  appointed  for  the  king*s  great  cause  in 
the  chancery,  both  for  my  lord  Hobart  and  him ;  which 
cause  ought  to  have  had  precedence  before  any  private 
cause,  as  they  would  have  this  seem  to  be. 

To  this  letter  his  majesty  made  a  most  princely  and 
prudent  answer,  which  I  leave  to  itself. 

Upon  this  declaration  his  majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
have  the  judges  letter  and  his  own  letter  read. 

Then  his  majesty,  for  his  part  as  I  conceive,  will  be 
pleased  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  council  as  well  for  the 
stay  of  the  new  day,  which  is  Saturday  next,  as  for  the 

2  E  2 
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censure  and  reproof  of  the  contempt  passed:  h 
though  the  judges  are  a  reverend  body,  yet  they  are; 
as  all  subjects  are,  corrigible. 

Y"^!'  CXLVI.  To  Sir  George  Villiers. 

^  SIR, 

The   king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice;  and  you  an 
the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were.     Ambition 
would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  choice ;  bat  in 
^  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes,  that  my  lord  chandQoi 

may  live  long;  and  the  small  hopes  I  have,  that  I  shall 
live  long  myself;  and,  above  all,  because  I  see  his  ma- 
jesty's service  daily  and  instantly  bleedeth ;  towaidi 
which  I  persuade  myself,  vainly  perhaps,  but  yet  ii 
mine  own  thoughts  nrmly  and  constantly,  that  i  sU 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  furthtf 
ance,  as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which  hathn 
other  virtue,  but  an  united  continuance,  withoutintes 
niption  or  distraction,  I  do  accept  of  the  former,  tob 
counsellor  for  the  present,  and  to  give  over  pleading  a 
bar;  let  the  other  matter  rest  upon  my  proof,  and  hi 
majesty's  pleasure,  and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  I 
speak  plainly,  I  would  be  loth  that  my  lord  chancelloi 
to  whom  I  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yourself^  shoul 
be  locked  to  hii  successor,  for  any  advancement  c 
gracing  of  me.     So  I  ever  remain    • 

Your  true  and  most  devoted 

and  most  obliged  servant y 

June  3,  1616.  Fr.  baCON. 


Ibid. 


CXLVIL  To  Sir  George  Villiers. 

SIR, 

I  SEND  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act  of  counc 
concerning  the  judges'  letter,  penned  as  near  as  I  cou) 
to  his  majesty's  instructions  received  in  y pur  presenc 
I  then  told  his  majesty  my  memory  was  not  able  1 
keep  way  with  his;  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  pa 
don  me  for  any  omissions  or  errors,  and  be  pleased 
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supply  and  reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some 
Dther  materials  for  his  majesty's  excellent  hand,  con- 
i^erning  business  that  is  coming  on :  for  since  his  ma- 
esty  hath  renewed  my  heart  within  me,  methinks  I 
jhall  double  my  endeavours.  God  ever  preserve  and 
prosper  you.     I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant^ 

June  12, 1616.  FR.  BACON. 

CXLVIII.  Touching  the  Commendams.      ^tepbem't 

fint  ooll«c- 

(a)  At  Whitehall  the  sixth  of  June,  Anno  1616.      ^«»'P-^*« 

Present  the  KING'S  MAJESTY. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Cant.  Lord  Wotton. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Stanhope. 

Lord  Treasurer.  Lord  Fenton. 

Lord  Privy-Seal.  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain. 

Lord  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood, 

Duke  of  Lenox.  Mr.  Secretary  Lake. 

Lord  Zouche.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
Bishop  of  Winton.  chequer. 

Lord  knoUys.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

EIis  majesty  having  this  day  given  order  for  meeting 
[>f  the  council,  and  that  all  the  judges,  being  twelve  in 
lumber,  should  be  sent  for  to  be  present ;  when  the 
lords  were  sat,  and  the  judges  ready  attending,  his  ma- 
icsty  came  himself  in  person  to  council,  and  opened  ta 
them  the  cause  of  that  assembly ;  which  was :  That  he 
had  called  them  together  concerning  a  question  that 
had  relation  to  no  private  person,  but  concerned  Grod 
and  the  king,  the  power  of  his  crown,  and  the  state  of 
this  church  whereof  he  was  protector ;  and  that  there 
was  no  fitter  place  to  handle  it  than  at  the  head  of  his 

{a)  It  is  very  clear,  that  this  is  the  act  of  council  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  letter,  and  drawn  up  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon :  which, 
being  written  in  a  fair  manner,  I  accidentally  bought,  and  have 
corrected  several  errors  therein.  If  any  remain,  as  I  believe  the 
readers  will  think  there  doth ;  it  is  because  I  had  naopportunity  to 
peruse  the  council-books.     Stephens. 
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council-t^ble :  that  there  had  been  a  question  pleiaded 
and  argued  coneerDing  commendams ;  the  proceed- 
logs  wherein  bad  either  been  mis*reportea  or  mis- 
handled ;  for  his  majesty  a  year  since  had  received  ad- 
vertisements  concerning  the  cause  in  two  entrances, by 
some  that  intrenched  upon  his  prerogative  royal  in  the 
general  power  of  granting  commendanos;  and  by 
others,  that  the  doubt  rested  only  upon  a  special  na- 
ture of  a  commendam,  such  as  in  respect  of  the  in- 
congruity and  exorbitant  form  thereof  might  be  ques- 
tioned, without  impeaching  or  weakening  the  general 
power  of  all. 

Whereupon  his  majesty,  willing  to  knoi^  the  true 
wh^"  S2d*"'  ^^^^  thereof,  commandea  the  lord  *  bishop  of  Win- 
jaoe  18.  Chester,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  to  be  present  at 
^^^^  the  next  argument,  and  to  report  the  state  ofthe  ques- 
tion and  proceeding  to  his  majesty.  But  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Winwood  being  absent  by  occasion,  the  lord  <rf 
Winchester  only  was  present,  and  made  information  to 
his  majesty  of  the  particulars  thereof,  which  his  ma- 
jesty commanded  him  to  report  to  the  board.  Where- 
upon the  lord  of  Winchester  stood  up  and  said,  thatser- 
jeant  Chibome,  who  argued  the  case  against  the  com- 
mendams, had  maintained  divers  positions  and  asser- 
tions very  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  prerogative 
royal ;  as  first,  that  the  translation  of  bishops  was 
against  the  canon  law,  and  for  authority  vouched  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Sardis ;  that  the  king  had  not 
power  to  grant  commendams ;  but  in  case  of  necessity; 
that  there  could  be  no  necessity,  because  there  could 
be  no  need  for  argumentation  of  living,  for  no  man  was 
bound  to  keep  hospitality  above  his  means  ;  besides 
many  other  parts  of  his  argument  tending  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  majesty's  prerogative  in  case  of  com- 
mendams. 

The  lord  of  Winchester  having  made  his  report,  his 
majesty  resumed  his  former  narrative,  letting  theJords 
know,  that  after  the  lord  of  Win  ton  had  made  unto  his 
majesty  a  report  of  that  which  passed  at  the  argument 
of  the  cause,  like  in  substance  unto  that  which  now  had 
been  made;  his  majesty  apprehending  the  matter  to  be 
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K  of  so  high  a  nature,  commanded  his  attorney-general  to 

■  signify  his  majesty's  pleasure  unto  the  lord  chief  jus- 

:  tice ;  That  in  regard  of  his  majesty's  most  weighty 

i  occasions,  and  for  that  his  majesty  held  it  necessary 

,  upon  the  lord  of  Winton's  report,  that  his  majesty  be 

I  first  consulted  with,  before  the  judges  proceed  to 

;  argue  it ;  therefore  the  day  appointed  for  the  judges 

argument  should  be  put  off  till  they  might  speak  with 

his  majesty;  and  this  letter  of  his  majesty's  attorney 

was,  by  his  majesty's  commandment,  openly  read  as 

foUoweth,  in  hcec  verba. 

My  Lord, 

*'  It  is  the  king  s  express  pleasure,  that  because  his 
**  majesty's  time  would  not  serve  to  have  conference 
*'  with  your  lordship  and  his  judges,  touching  the  cause 
•'  of  commendams,  at  his  last  being  in  town;  in  re- 
'^  gard  of  his  majesty's  other  most  weighty  occasions ; 
'*  and  for  that  his  majesty  holdeth  it  necessary,  upon 
'*  the  report  which  my  lord  of  Winchester,  who  was 
••  present  at  the  last  arguments  by  his  majesty's  royal 
'^  commandment,  made  to  his  majesty,  that  his  ma- 
*'  jesty  be  first  consulted  with,  ere  there  be  any  further 
*'  proceedings  by  arguments  by  any  of  the  judges,  or 
* '  otherwise ;  therefore  th^t  the  day  appointed  for  the 
**  farther  proceedings  by  arguments  of  the  judges  in 
*'  that  case,  be  put  off  till  his  majesty's  farther  plea- 
**  sure  be  known,  upon  consulting  with  him ;  and  to 
*  *  that  end,  that  your  lordship  forthwith  signify  his 
''  commandment  to  the  rest  of  the  judges  :  whereof 
"  your  lordship  may  not  fail:  and  so  I  leave  your  lord- 
**  ship  to  God's  goodness," 

Your  loving  friend  to  command. 

This  Thursday  afternoon,  FR.  BACON. 

AprU  25,  1616, 

That  upon  this  letter  received,  the  lord  chief  justice 
returned  word  to  his  majesty's  said  attorney  by  his  ser- 
vant ;  That  it  was  fit  the  rest  of  his  brethren  should 
understand  his  majesty's  pleasure  immediately  by  let- 
ters fi-om  his  said  attorney  to  the  judges  of  the  several 
benches :  and  accordingly,  it  was  done ;  whereupon  all 
the  said  judges  assembled,  and  by  their  letter  uvvdat 
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their  hands  certified  his  majesty,  that  they  held  thoac 
letters,  importing  the  signification  aforesaid,  to  be  coa- 
traty  to  law,  and  such  as  they  could  not  yidd  to  the 
same  by  their  oath ;  and  that  thereupon  they  hadpto^ 
ceeded  at  the  day,  and  did  now  certify  his  majesty 
thereof :  which  letter  of  the  judges  his  majesty  also 
commanded  to  be  openly  read,  the  tenor  whereof  fi)l- 
loweth  in  hac  verba. 

Mast  dread  and  most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majesty  to  be 
**  advertised,  that  this  letter  here  inclosed  was  de- 
•'  livered  unto  me  your  chief  justice  on  Thursday  last 
"  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  servant  of  your  majesty's  at- 
*  tomey-general ;  and  letters  of  the  like  eflFectwereon 
''  the  day  following  sent  from  him  by  his  servant  to  us 
'*  your  majesty's  justices  ofevery  of  the  courts  at  West- 
"  minster.      We  are  and  ever  will  be  ready  with  all 
'^  faithful  and  true  hearts,  according  to  our  bounden 
"  duties,  to  serve  and  obey  your  majesty  and  think 
^*  ourselves  most  happy  to  spend  our  times  and  abilities 
"  to  do  your  majesty  true  and  faithful  service  in  this 
"**  present  case  mentioned  in  this  letter.     What  infor- 
*'  mation  hath  been  made  unto  you,  whereupon  Mr. 
*'  Attorney  doth  ground  his  letter,  from  the  report  of 
*'  the  bishop  of  Winton,  we  know  not ;  this  we  know 
*'  that  the  true  substance  of  the  cause  summarily  is 
**  thus;  it  consisteth  principally  upon  the  construction 
*'  of  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  one  of  the  twenty-fifth 
"  year  of  K.  Edw.  III.  and  the  other  of  the  twenty- 
**  fifth  year  of  K.  Hen.  VIII.  whereof  your  maiestys 
**  judges  upon  their  oaths,  and  according  to  their  b^t 
"  knowledge  and  learning,  are  bound  to  deliver  their 
*'  true  understanding  faithfully  and  uprightly  ;  and 
*'  the  case  between  two  for  private  interest  and  inheri- 
•'  tance  earnestly  called  on  for  justice  and  expeditioD« 
"  We  hold  it  our  duty  to  inform  your  majesty,  that  our 
''  oath  is  in  these  express  words:  That  in  case  any  Jet- 
**  ters  come  unto  us  contrary  to  law,  that  we  do  noUiing 
**  by  such  letters  but  certify  your  majesty  thereof,  and 
,  "  go  forth  to  do  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  same  let- 
'*  ters.  We  have  advisedly  considered  of  the  said  let- 
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••  ter  of  Mr.  Attorney, and  with  one  consent  do  hold  the 
' '  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  such  as  we  could 
*'  not  yield  to  the  same  by  our  oath,  assuredly  per- 
''  suading  ourselves  th^t  your  majesty  being  truly  in- 
''  formed,  that  it  standeth  not  with  your  royal  and  just 
''  pleasure  to  give  way  to  them  :  and  knowing  your 
"  majesty's  zeal  to  justice  to  be  most  renowned,  there- 
**  fore  we  have,  according  to  our  oaths  and  duties,  at 
"  the  very  day  prefixed  the  last  term,  proceeded,  and 
*'  thereof  certified  your  majesty ;  and  shall  ever  pray 
'^  to  the  Almighty  for  your  majesty  in  all  honour, 
**  health,  and  happiness  long  to  reign  over  us." 

Edw.  Coke,  Henry  Hobarty  Laur.  Tanfield, 
Pet.  Warburtony  George  Snigge,  Ja.  Alt- 
ham,  Ed.  Bromley,  John  Croke,  Humphry 
Winche,  John  Dodderidge,  Augustin  Ni- 
cholls,  Robert  Houghton. 

Serjeants  Inn, 
25  April,  1616. 

His  majesty  having  considered  of  this  letter,  by  his 
princely  letters  returned  answer,  reporting  himself  to 
their  own  knowledge  and  experience,  what  princely 
care  he  hath  ever  had  since  his  coming  to  the  crown 
to  have  justice  duly  administered  to  his  subjects,  with 
all  possible  expedition;  and  how  far  he  was  from 
crossing  or  delaying  of  justice  when  the  interest  of 
any  private  person  was  questioned :  but  on  the  other 
side  expressing  himself,  that  where  the  case  con- 
cerned the  high  powers  and  perogatives  of  the  crown, 
he  would  not  endure  to  have  them  wounded  through 
the  sides  of  a  private  person ;  admonishing  them  also, 
lastly,  of  a  custom  lately  ent^tained,  of  a  greater 
boldness  to  dispute  the  high  points  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative  in  a  popular  and  unlawful  liberty  of  argu^ 
ment  more  than  in  former  times :  and  making  them 
perceive  also  how  weak  and  impertinent  the  pretence 
of  allegation  of  their  oath  was  in  a  case  of  this  nature, 
and  how  well  it  might  have  been  spared ;  with  many 
other  weighty  points  in  the  said  letter  contained : 
which  letter  also  by  his  majesty's  appointment  and 
conunandment  was  publicly  read  in  hac  verba. 
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"  James  Re^v, 

"  Tkusty  and  well  beloved  counsellors,  and  trusty 
and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We  perceive 
by  your  letter,  that  you  conceive  the  commandment 
given  you  by  our  attorney-general  in  our  name  to 
have  proceeded  upon  wrong  information :  but  if  yoa 
list  to  remember  what  princely  care  we  have  ever 
had,  since  our  coming  to  this  crown,  to  see  justice 
duly  administered  to  our  subjects  with  all  possible 
expedition.;  and  how  far  we  have  ever  been  from 
urging  the  delay  thereof  in  any  sort,  you  may  safely 
persuade  yourselves  that  it  was  no  small  reason  that 
moved  us  to  send  you  that  direction.  You  might 
very  well  have  spared  your  labour  in  informing  us  of 
the  nature  of  your  oath ;  for  although  we  never 
studied  the  common  law  of  England,  yet  are  we  not 
ignorant  of  any  points  which  belong  to  a  king  to 
know :  we  are  therefore  to  inform  yoa  hereby,  that 
we  are  far  from  crossing  or  delaying  any  thing  which 
may  belong  to  the  interest  of  any  private  party  in 
this  case  ;  but  we  cannot  be  contented  to  suffer  the 
prerogative  royal  of  our  crown  to  be  wounded 
through  the  sides  of  a  private  person  :  we  have  no 
care  at  all  which  of  the  parties  shall  win  this  process 
in  this  case,  so  that  right  prevail,  and  that  justice 
be  truly  administered.  But  on  the  other  side  we 
have  reason  to  foresee  that  nothing  be  done  in  this 
case  which  may  wound  our  prerogative  in  general; 
and  therefore  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing 
shall  be  debated  amongst  you  which  may  concern 
our  general  power  of  giving  commendams,  we  de- 
sire not  the  parties  to  have  one  hour's  delay  of  jus- 
tice :  but  that  our  prerogative  should  not  be  wound- 
ed in  that  regard  for  all  times  hereafter,  upon  pre- 
text of  private  persons'  interest,  wc  sent  you  that 
direction;  which  we  account  as  well  to  be  wounded 
if  it  be  publicly  disputed  upon,  as  if  any  sentence 
were  given  against  it :  we  are  therefore  to  admonish 
you,  that  since  the  prerogative  of  our  crown  hath 
been  more  boldly  dealt  withal  in  Westminster-HalJ, 
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'*  during  the  time  of  our  reign,  than  ever  it  was  before 
•*  in  the  reign  of  divers  princes  immediately  preceding 
**  us,  that  we  will  no  longer  endure  that  popular  and 
** unlawful  liberty;  and   therefore   we  were  justly 

*  •  moved  to  send  you  that  direction  to  forbear  to  med- 
'  ^  die  in  a  cause  of  so  tender  a  nature,  till  we  had  &r- 
'•  ther  thought  upon  it.  We  have  cause  indeed  to  re- 
"  joice  of  your  zeal  for  your  speedy  execution  of 
**  justice;  but  we  would  be  glad  that  all  our  subjects 
*'  might  so  find  the  fruits  thereof,  as  that  no  pleas 
**  before  you  were  of  older  date  than  this  is.  But  as 
"  to  your  argument,  which  you  found  upon  your  oath, 
*'  you  give  our  predecessors,  who  first  founded  the 

*  *  oath,  a  very  charitable  meaning,  in  perverting  their 
''  intention  and  zeal  to  justice,  to  make  a  weapon  of  it 
*'  to  use  against  their  successors ;  for  although  your 
'*oath  be,  that  you  shall  not  delay  justice  between 
*•  any  private  persons  or  parties,  yet  was  it  not  meant 
•*  that  the  king  should  thereby  receive  harm,  before 
'*hebe  forewarned  thereof;  neither  can  you  deny, 
**  but  that  every  term  you  will  out  of  your  own  dis- 
*'  cretions,  for  reasons  known  unto  you,  put  off  either 
"the  hearing  or  determining  of  any  ordinary  cause 
**  betwixt  private  persons  till  the  next  term  following. 
"  Our  pleasure  therefore  is,  who  are  the  head  and 
•'  fountain  of  justice  under  God  in  our  dominions,  and 
*'we  out  of  our  absolute  power  and  authority  roy^ 
'*  do  command  you,  that  you  forbear  to  meddle  any 

•  *  farther  in  this  plea  till  our  coming  to  town,  and  that 
**  out  of  our  own  mouth  you  hear  our  pleasure  in  this 
*'  business ;  which  we  do  out  of  the  care  we  have,  that 
*'  our  prerogative  may  not  receive  an  unwitting  and 
"  indirect  blow,  and  not  to  hinder  justice  to  be  ad- 
*' ministered  to  any  private  parties,  which  no  impor- 
"  tunities  shall  persuade  us  to  move  you  in.    Like  as, 

*  *  only  for  the  avoiding  of  the  unreasonable  importunity 
"  of  suitors  in  their  own  particular,  that  oath  was  by 
"  our  predecessors  ordained  to  be  rninistered  unto 
"  you :  so  we  wish  you  heartijy  well  to  fare. 

Postscript.  •'  You  shall  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
'*  letter  call  our  attorney-general  unto  you,  who  will 
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"  inform  you  of  the  particular  points  which  we  are 
"  unwilling  to  be  disputed  of  in  this  case." 

This  letter  being  read,  his  majesty  resolved  to  taie 
into  his  consideration  the  parts  of  the  judges' letter  and 
other  their  proceedings  in  that  cause,  and  the  erron 
therein  contained  and  committed;  which  errors  his 
majesty  did  set  forth  to  be  both  in  matter  and  man- 
ner :  in  matter,  as  well  by  way  of  omission  as  ooift- 
mission;  for  omission,  that  it  was  a  fault  in  the  judgesi 
that  when  they  heard  a  counsellor  at  the  bar  presame 
to  argue  against  his  majesty's  prerogative^  which  in 
this  case  was  in  effect  his  supremacy,  they  did  not  in- 
terrupt and  reprove  sharply  that  base  and  bold  course 
of  defaming  or  impeaching  things  of  so  high  a  natnie 
by  discourse ;  especially  since  his  majesty  hath  ob- 
served, that  ever  since  his  coming  to  the  crown,  the 
popular  sort  of  lawyers  have  been  the  men,  that  most 
affrontedly  in  all  parliaments  have  trodden  upon  his 
prerogative :  which  being  most  contrary  to  their  vo- 
cation of  any  men,  since  the  law  or  lawyers  can  never 
be  respected,  if  the  king  be  not  reverenced ;  it  doth 
therefore  best  become  the  judges  of  any,  to  check  and 
bridle  such  impudent  lawyers,  and  in  their  several 
benches  to  disgrace  them  that  bear  so  little  respect  to 
their  king's  authority  and  prerogative :  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  a  double  prerogative,  whereof  the  one  was 
ordinary  and  had  a  relation  to  his  private  interest^ 
which  might  be,  and  was  every  day,  disputed  in 
Westminster-Hall;  the  other  was  of  an  higher  nature, 
referring  to  his  supreme  and  imperial  power  and  so- 
vereignty, which  ought  not  to  be  disputed  or  handled 
in  vulgar  argument:  but  that  of  late  the  courts  of  the 
common  law  z^^  grown  so  vast  and  transcendent,  as 
they  did  both  meddle  with  the  king's  prerogative,  and 
encroached  upon  all  other  courts  of  justice;  as  the 
high  commission,  the  jcouncils  established  in  Wales 
and  at  York,  the  court  of  requests. 

Concerning  that  which  might  be  termed  commis- 
sion, his  majesty  took  exception  at  the  judges' letter 
both  in  matter  and  form:  for  matter,  his  majesty 
plainly  demonstrated,  that  whereas  it  was  contained 
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in  the  judges'  letter,  that  the  signification  of  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  as  aforesaid  was  contrary  to  law,  and  not 
agreeable  to  the  oath  of  a  judge ;  that  could  not  be : 
first,  for  that  the  putting  off  any  hearing  or  proceed- 
ing upon  any  just  or  necessary  cause,  is  no  denying  or 
delaying  of  justice,  but  wisdom  and  maturity  of  ))ro- 
ceeding ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  just  and 
necessary  cause  of  stay,  than  the  consulting  with  the 
king,  where  the  cause  concerns  the  crown ;  and  that 
the  judges  did  daily  put  off  causes  upon  lighter  occa- 
sions ;  and  likewise  his  majesty  did  desire  to  know 
of  the  judges,  how  his  calling  them  to  consult  with 
him  was  contrary  to  law,  which  they  cotrld  never 
answer  unto. 

Secondly,  That  it  was  no  bare  supposition  or  sur- 
mise, that  this  cause  concerned  the  king's  preroga- 
tive :  for  that  it  had  been  directly  and  plainly  dis- 
puted at  the  bar :  and  the  very  disputing  thereof  in 
a  public  audience  is  both  dangerous  and  dishonour- 
able to  his  majesty. 

Thirdly,  That  the  manner  of  the  putting  off  that 
which  the  king  required,  was  not  infinite  nor  long 
time,  but  grounded  upon  his  majesty's  weighty  occa- 
sions, which  were  notorious  ;  by  reason  whereof  he 
could  not  speak  with  the  judges  before  the  argument ; 
and  that  there  was  a  certain  expectation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's return  at  Whitsuntide :  and  likewise  that  the 
cause  had  been  so  lately  handled  and  argued,  and 
would  not  receive  judgment  by  the  Easter  term  next, 
as  the  judges  themselves  afterwards  confessed. 

And  afterwards,  because  there  was  another  just 
cause  of  absence^  for  the  two  chief  justices,  for  that 
they  ought  to  hav6  assisted  the  lord  chancellor  the 
same  day  in  a  great  cause  of  the  king's  followed  by 
the  lord  Hunsdon  against  the  lord  William  Howard 
in  chancery ;  which  cause  of  the  king's  especially  be- 
ing so  worthy,  ought  to  have  had  precedency  before 
any  cause  betwixt  party  and  party.  Also  whereas  it 
was  contained  in  the  judges'  letter  that  the  cause  of 
commendams  was  but  a  cause  of  private  interest  be- 
tween party  and  party,  his  majesty  shewed  plainly  the 
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contrary ;  not  only  by  the  argument  of  serjeant  C 
borae,  which  was  before  his  commandment,  but  by  I 
argument  of  the  judges  themselves,  namely  justi 
Nicholls,  which  was  after;  but  especially  since  one 
the  parties  is  a  bishop  who  pleaded  for  the  comm< 
dams  by  the  virtue  of  his  majesty's  prerogative. 

Also  whereas  it  was  contained  in  the  judges'  letl 
that  the  parties  called  upon  them  earnestly  for  justi 
his  majesty  conceived  it  to  be  but  pretence :  urgi 
them  to  prove  that  there  was  any  solicitation  by  1 
parties  for  expedition,  otherwise  than  in  an  ordina 
course  of  attendance ;  which  they  could  not  prov< 

As  for  the  form  of  the  letter,  his  majesty  not 
that  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  very  indecent  and  oi 
for  subjects  to  disobey  the  king's  commandment,  1 
most  of  all  to  proceed  in  the  mean  time,  and  to  reti 
to  him  a  bare  certificate;  whereas  they  ought  tohs 
concluded  with  the  laying  down  and  representing 
their  reasons  modestly  to  his  majesty,  why  tl 
should  proceed ;  and  so  to  have  submitted  the  sa 
to  his  princely  judgment,  expecting  to  hear  froml 
whether  they  had  given  him  satisfaction. 

After  this  his  majesty's  declaration,  all  the  jud 
fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and  acknowledged  th 
error  for  matter  and  form,  humbly  craving  his  r 
jesty's  gracious  favour  and  pardon  for  the  same. 

But  for  the  matter  of  the  letter,  the  lord  chief  j 
tice  of  the  king's  bench  entered  into  a  defence  there 
the  effect  whereof  was,  that  the  stay  required  by 
majesty  was  a  delay  of  justice,  and  therefore  contr; 
to  law  and  the  judges'  oath ;  and  that  the  judges  kn 
well  amongst  themselves,  that  the  case,  as  they  me 
to  handle  it,  did  not  concern  his  majesty's  prerogat 
of  granting  of  commendams  :  and  that  if  the  day  1 
not  held  by  the  not  coming  of  the  judges,  the  suit  1 
been  discontinued,  which  had  been  a  failing  of  justi 
and  that  they  could  not  adjourn  it,  because  Mr.  ^ 
torney's  letter  mentioned  no  day  certain,  and  that 
adjournment  must  always  be  to  a  day  certain. 

Unto  which  answer  of  the  chief  justice  his  maje! 
did  reply;  that  for  the  last  conceit,  it  was  mere  soph 
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try,  for  that  they  might  in  ttieir  discretions  have  pre- 
fixed a  convenient  day,  such  as  there  might  have  been 
time  for  them  to  consult  with  his  majesty  before,  and 
that  his  majesty  left  that  point  of  form  to  themselves. 
And  for  that  other  point,  that  they  should  take  upon 
them  peremptorily  to  discern  whether  the  plea"  con- 
cerned the  king's  prerogative,  witnout  consulting  with 
llis  majesty  first,  and  informing  his  princely  judgment, 
.was  a  thing  preposterous  ;  for  that  they  ought  first  to 
Iwve  made  that  appear  to  his  majesty,  and  so  to  have 
given  him  assurance  thereof  upon  consulting  with  him. 
And  for  the  matter,  that  it  should  be  against  the 
law  and  against  their  oath,  his  majesty  said  he  had 
spoken  enough  before;  unto  which  the  lord  chief 
justice  in  effect  had  made  no  answer,  but  only  insisted 
upon  the  former  opinion ;  and  therefore  the  king  re- 
quired the  lord  chancellor  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon 
tliat  point.  Whether  the  stay  that  had  been  required 
by  his  majesty  were  contrary  to  law,  or  against  the 
judges'  oath. 

The  chancellor  stood  up  and  moved  his  majesty, 
that  because  this  question  had  relation  to  matter  of 
law,  his  majesty  would  be  informed  by  his  learned 
counsel  first,  and  they  first  to  deliver  their  opinions, 
which  his  majesty  commanded  them  to  do. 

Whereupon  his  majesty's  attorney-general  gave  his 
opinion,  that  the  putting  off  of  the  day  in  manner  as 
was  required  by  his  majesty,  to  his  understanding  was 
without  all  scruple  no  delay  of  justice,  nor  danger  of 
the  judges'  oath ;  insisting  upon  some  of  the  reasons 
which  his  majesty  had  formerly  opened,  and  adding, 
that  the  letter  he  had  formerly  written  by  his  majesty's 
command  was  no  imperious  letter ;  as  to  say  his  ma- 
jesty for  certain  causes,  or  for  causes  known  to  himself, 
would  have  them  put  off  the  day :  but  fairly  and 
plainly  expressed  the  causes  unto  them ;  for  that  the 
king  conceived  upon  my  lord  of  Winton's  report,  that 
the  cause  concerned  him ;  and  that  his  majesty  would 
have  willingly  spoken  with  them  before,  but  by  reason 
of  his  important  business  could  not;  and  therefore  re- 
quired a  stay  till  they  might  conveniently  speak  with 
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him,  which  they  knew  could  not  be  long.  And  i 
conclusion  of  his  speech  wished  the  judges  toconsid 
seriously  with  themselves,  whether  they  were  not  i 
greater  aanger  of  breach  of  their  oaths  by  the  proc 
ings,  than  they  would  have  been  by  their  stay ;  for  thati 
it  is  part  of  their  oath  to  counsel  his  majesty  when  they 
are  called ;  and  if  they  will  proceed  first  in  a  business 
whereupon  they  are  called  to  counsel,  and  will  coim- 
sel  him  when  the  matter  is  past,  it  is  more  than  t 
simple  refusal  to  give  him  counsel ;  and  so  concluded 
his  speech  and  the  rest  of  the  learned  counsel  con- 
sented to  his  opinion. 

Whereupon  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  kings 
bench,  answering  nothing  to  the  matter,  took  excep- 
tion that  the  king's  counsel  learned  should  plead  or 
dispute  with  the  judges ;  for  he  said  they  were  to  plead 
before  judges,  and  not  to  dispute  with  them.  Where- 
unto  the  king's  attorney  replied,  that  he  found  that 
exception  strange ;  for  that  the  king's  learned  counsd 
were  by  oath  and  office,  and  much  more  where  they 
had  the  king's  express  commandment,  without  fear  of 
any  man's  face,  to  proceed  or  declare  against  any  the 
greatest  peer  or  subject  of  the  kingdom;  and  not  only 
any  subject  in  particular,  but  any  body  of  subjects  or 
persons,  were  they  judges,  or  were  they  of  an  upper  or 
lower  house  of  parliament,  in  case  they  exceed  the 
limits  of  their  authority,  or  took  any  thing  from  his 
majesty's  royal  power  or  prerogative;  and  so  con- 
cluded, that  this  challenge,  and  that  in  his  majesty's 
presence,  was  a  wrong  to  their  places,  for  which  he 
and  his  fellows  did  appeal  to  his  majesty  for  reparation. 
And  thereupon  his  majesty  did  affirm,  that  it  was  their 
duty  so  to  do,  and  that  he  would  maintain  them  there- 
in, and  took  occasion  afterward  again  to  speak  of  it ; 
for  when  the  lord  chief  justice  said,  he  would  not  dis- 
pute with  his  majesty,  the  king  replied.  That  the 
judges  would  not  dispute  with  him,  nor  his  learned 
counsel  might  not  dispute  with  th^m :  so  whether 
they  did  well  or  ill,  it  must  not  be  disputed. 

After  this  the  lord  chancellor  declared  his  mind 
plainly  and  clearly,  that  the  stay  that  had  been  by  his 
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majesty  required,  was  not  against  the  law,  nor  a 
breach  of  the  judges'  oath,  and  required  that  the 
judges'  .oath  itself  might  be  read  out  of  the  statute, 
which  was  done  by  the  king's  solicitor,  and  all  the 
words  thereof  weighed  and  considered. 

Thereupon  his  majesty  and  the  lords  thought  good 
to  ask  the  judges  severally  their  opinions;  the  question 
being  put  in  this  manner ;  Whether,  if  at  any  time,  in 
a  case  depending  before  the  judges^  his  majesty  con- 
ceived it  to  concern  him  either  in  power  or  profit,  and 
thereupon  required  to  consult  with  them,  and  that  they 
should  stay  proceedings  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought 
not  to  stay  accordingly?  They  all,  the  lord  chief 
justice  only  excepted,  yielded  that  they  would,  and 
acknowledged  it  to  be  their  duties  so  to  do ;  only  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  said  for  answer, 
that  when  the-case  should  be,  he  would  do  that  which 
should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do.  And  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  who  had  assented  with 
the  rest,  added,  that  he  would  ever  trust  the  justice 
of  his  majesty's  commandment.  After  this  was  put  to 
a  point,  his  majesty  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  far- 
ther day  of  argument,  appointed  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing for  the  commendams,  to  know  from  his  judges 
what  he  might  expect  from  them  concerning  the  same. 
Whereupon  the  lord  of  Canterbury  breaking  the 
case  into  some  questions,  his  majesty  did  require  his 
judges  to  deal  plainly  with  him,  whether  they  meant 
in  their  argument  to  touch  the  general  power  of  grant- 
ing commendams,  yea  or  no?  Whereupon  all  the 
said  judges  did  promise  and  assure  his  majesty,  that 
in  the  argument  of  the  said  case  of  commendams, 
they  would  speak  nothing  which  should  weaken  or 
draw  into  doubt  his  majesty's  prerogative  for  granting 
of  them  ;  but  intended  particularly  to  insist  upon  the 
points  oi  lapse  and  other  judicial  points  of  this  case, 
which  they  conceived  to  be  of  a  form  differing  from 
all  other  commendams  which  have  been  practised. 

The  judges  also  went  farther,  and  did  promise  his 
majesty,  that  they  would  not  only  abstain  from  speak- 
ing any  thing  to  weaken  his  majesty's  prerogative  of 

VOL.   v.  2    F 
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commendams,  but  would  directly  and  in  plain  ter 
affirm  the  same,  and  correct  the  erroneous  and  In 
speeches  which  had  been  used  at  the  bar  in  ^teso^ 
tion  thereof. 

Also  the  judges  did  in  general  acknowledge  f 
profess  with  great  forwardness,  that  it  was  tl 
duty,  if  any  counsellor  at  the  law  presumed  at  i 
time  to  call  in  question  his  majesty's  high  prerogati 
that  they  ought  to  reprehend  them  and  silence  tbc 
and  all  promised  so  to  do  hereafter. 

Lastly,  the  two  judges  that  were  then  next 
argue,  Mr.  Justice  Dodderidge  and  Mr.  Justice 'Wli 
opened  themselves  unto  his  majesty  thus  far;  1 
they  would  insist  chiefly  upon  the  lapse,  and  sc 
points  of  uncertainty,  repugnancy,  and  absurd 
being  peculiar  to  this  commendam ;  and  that  t 
would  shew  their  dislike  of  that  which  had  been ! 
at  the  bar  for  the  weakening  of  the  general  po^ 
and  Mr.  Justice  Dodderidge  said  he  would  concl 
for  the  king,  that  the  church  was  void  and  in  his 
jesty's  gift ;  he  also  said  that  the  king  might  gi\ 
commendam  to  a  bishop  either  before  or  after 
consecration,  and  that  he  might  give  it  him  du 
his  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  judges  having  thus  far  submitted  and  deck 
themselves,  his  majesty  commanded  them  to  keep 
bounds  and  limits  of  their  several  courts,  not  to  su 
his  prerogative  to  be  wounded  by  rash  and  unadv 
pleading  before  them,  or  by  new  invention  of  law ; 
as  he  well  knew  the  true  and  ancient  common 
is  the  most  favourable  for  kings  of  any  law  in 
world  ;  so  he  advised  them  to  apply  their  studie 
that  ancient  and  best  law,  and  not  to  extend  the  po 
of  any  other  of  their  courts  beyond  their  due  Km 
following  the  precedents  of  their  best  ancient  ju( 
in  the  times  of  the  best  government ;  and  that  i 
they  might  assure  themselves  that  he,  for  his  part,  ii 
protection  of  them,  and  expediting  of  justice,  wc 
walk  in  the  steps  of  ancient  and  best  kings.  Wherea 
he  gave  them  leave  to  proceed  in  their  argument. 

When  the  judges  were  removed,  his  majesty 
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had  forbom  to  ask  the  voices  and  opinions  of  his 
council  before  the  judges,  because  he  would  not  pre* 
judicate  the  freedom  of  the  judges'  opinion,  concerning 
whether  the  stay  of  proceedings,  that  had  been  by 
his  majesty  required,  could  by  any  construction  be 
thought  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  judges'  oath, 
which  they  had  heard  read  unto  them,  did  then  put 
the  question  to  his  council ;  who  all  with  one  consent 
did  give  opinion,  that  it  was  far  from  any  colour  or 
shadow  of  such  interpretation,  and  that  it  was  against 
common  sense  to  think  the  contrary,  especially  since 
there  is  no  mention  made  in  their  oath  of  delay  of 
justice,  but  only  that  they  should  not  deny  justice, 
nor  be  moved  by  any  of  the  king's  letters,  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  law  or  justice. 

G.  Cant,  Tho.  Ellesmere,  Cane.  Th.  Suffolk, 
E.  Worcester,  Pembroke^  Nottingham^ 
LenoXj  W.  Knollys,  John  Digby,  Ralph 
Winwood,  Tho.  Lake,  Fulke  Greville,  Jul. 
Ccesar,  Fra,  Bacon. 

CXLIX.  To  Sir  G£org£  Villiers,  for  theiuwie^t 
restoring  to  Dr.  Burgess  the  liberty  of  preach-  S!^**' 
ing.  st^bcM'i 

^  Mcond  ool 

SIR,  lcctiai.p. 

I  DO  think  you  may  do  yourself  honour,  and,  that 
which  is  more,  do  a  good  work ;  if  you  will  assist  and 
perfect  a  motion  begun,  and  that  upon  a  good  ground, 
both  of  submission  and  conformity,  for  the  restoring  of 
doctor  Burgess  to  preach ;  (a)  and  I  wish  likewise, 
that  if  Gray  VInn  should  think  good,  after  he  is  free 
from  the  state,  to  choose  him  for  their  preacher,  his 
majesty  should  not  be  against  it :  for  certainly  we 
should  watch  him  well  if  he  should  fly  forth ;  so  as  he 

(a)  Soon  after  Uiis  date  doctor  Burgess  was  presented  to  the  par- 
sonage of  Sutton-Colfieid  in  Warwickshire.  In  1620  he  attended 
Sir  Horace  Vere  into  the  Palatinate,  when  that  noble  general  con- 
ducted thither  a  gallant  regiment,  the  largest  for  number,  and 
g^reolest  ibr  quality,  being  much  composed  of  gentlemen,  that  bad 
been  seen.     Stepiau. 

2r2 
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cannot  be  placed  in  a  more  safe  auditory.  This  may 
seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  you  I  do  scarce  know  a 
particular,  wherein  jou  may  open  more  honest  mouths 
to  speak  honour  of  you,  than  this.  And  I  do  ex- 
tremely desire  there  may  be  a  full  cry  from  all  sorts 
of  people,  especially  the  best,  to  speak,  and  to  trunh 

Eet  out  your  commendations.     I  pray  you  take  it  to 
eart,  and  do  somewhat  in  it.     I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant y 

June  12,  1616.  FR-  BACOy. 

Stephent't  QL     To  Sir  GeORGE  ViLLIERS. 

fintcollec- 

tiom  p.  167.  gj^ 

There  is  a  particular  wherein  I  think  you  may  do 
yourself  honour,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  hath  been 
laboured  by  my  lady  of  Bedford,  (a)  and  put  in  good 
way  by  the  bishop  Bath  and  Wells,  {b)  concerning  the 
restoring  to  preach  of  a  famous  preacher,  one  doctor 
Burgess ;  who,  though  he  hath  been  silenced  a  great 
time,  yet  he  hath  now  made  such  a  submission  touch- 
ing his  conformity,  as  giveth  satisfaction.  It  is  much 
desired  also  by  Gray's-Inn,  if  he  shall  be  free  from  the 

{a)  My  lady  of  Bedford,  so  much  celebrated  by  doctor  Donne 
and  Sir  William  Temple,  for  the  admirable  disposition  of  her  gardei 
at  Moor  Park,  was  sister  and  co-heir  to  the  last  lord  Harrington  of 
Exton;  who  dying  in  the  entrance  of  the  year  1614,  and  the  22d 
of  his  age,  revived  in  the  nation  the  sense  it  had  of  the  loss  d 
prince  Henry,  as  being  a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes  andpietj. 
This  lady  disposed  of  much  of  the  estate  she  had  from  her  brother: 
selling  Burley  upon  the  Hill  in  the  county  of  Rutland  to  the  thei 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  where  he  afterwards  adorned  the  seatwid 
noble  structures,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  our  civil  mis. 
But  this  place  has  now  recovered  its  ancient  splendour  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  by  the  direction  of  its  present  lord  the  earl  of  Nottii^ 
ham.     Stephens, 

{b)  This  bishop  was  fifth  son  to  Sir  Edward  Montague,  and  bro- 
ther to  Edward  the  first  lord  Montague  of  Boughton,  a  prelate  of 
great  learning  and  eloquence,  and  very  munificent ;  and  by  some 
called  king  James's  ecclesiastical  favourite.  In  1616  he  was  Han- 
slated  to  Winchester,  and  dying  in  two  years  time,  he  was  boried 
in  the  body  of  the  abbey  church  of  Bath,  which  with  great  cost  and 
care  he  had  preserved  from  the  ruins,  which  time  and  neglect  were 
bringing  upon  it.     Stephens. 
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state,  to  choose  him  for  their  preacher:  and  certainly 
it  is  safer  to  place  him  there,  than  in  another  auditory, 
because  he  will  be  well  watched,  if  he  should  any 
ways  fly  forth  in  his  sermons  beyond  duty.  This  may  - 
seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  you,  in  opening  this 
man's  mouth  to  preach,  you  shall  open  every  man's 
mouth  to  speak  honour  of  you ;  and  1  confess  I  would 
have  a  full  cry  of  puritans,  of  papists,  of  all  the  world 
to  speak  well  of  you;  and,  besides,  I  am  persuaded, 
which  is  above  all  earthly  glory,  you  shall  do  God  good^ 
service  in  it.  I  pray  deal  with  his  majesty  in  it.  1  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant  ^ 

FR.  BACON. 
June  13,  1616. 

CLL     To  Sir  George  Villikrs.  ^J^^^. 

I^[[l  lection,  p.  3. 

I  SEND  you  enclosed  a  warrant  for  my  lady  of  Somer- 
set's pardon,  reformed  in  that  main  and  material 
point,  of  inserting  a  clause  [that  she  was  not  a  princi- 
pal, but  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  base  persons.]  Her  friends  think  long  to  have 
it  dispatched,  which  I  marvel  not  at,  for  that  in  mat- 
ter of  life  moments  are  numbered. 

I  do  more  and  more  take  contentment  in  his  ma- 
jesty's choice  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  for  his  deputy 
of  Ireland,  finding,  upon  divers  conferences  with  him, 
his  great  sufficiency;  and  J  hope  the  good  intelli- 
gence, which  he  purposeth  to  hold  with  me  by  ad-  ^ 
vertisements  from  time  to  time,  shall  work  a  good 
effect  for  his  majesty's  service. 

I  am  wonderful  desirous  to  see  that  kingdom  flou- 
rish, because  it  is  the  proper  work  and  glory  of  his 
majesty  and  his  times.  And  his  majesty  may  be 
pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  a  good  while  since,  when 
the  great  rent  and  divisions  were  in  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  I  was  no  unfortunate  remembrancer  to  his 
majesty's  princely  wisdom  in  that  business.  God 
ever  keep  you  and  prosper  you. 

Your  t7ue  and  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant, 

1  July,  1616.  FR.  BACON. 
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pbeiiB'i  CLIL    To  Sir  George  Villiehs. 

ond  col« 

^".P**         SIR, 

I  THINK  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards  the  good 
estate  of  the  kmgdom  of  Ireland  than  to  procinre  tiw 
king  to  be  well  served  in  the  eminent  places  of  law 
and  justice ;  I  shall  therefore  name  unto  you  for  tiie 
attorney's  place  there,  or  for  the  solicitor's  place,  if 
the  new  solicitor  shall  go  up,  a  gentleman  of  mine 
own  breeding  and  framing,  Mr.  Edward  Wyrthiiigion 
of  Gray's-Inn ;  he  is  born  to  eight  hundrea  poui^  a 
year ;  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justicer 
amongst  the  recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man  most 
able  for  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained  in  the 
king's  causes.  My  lord  deputy,  by  my  description, 
is  much  in  love  with  the  man.  I  hear  my  lord  of 
Canterbury,  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque,  should  name  one 
Sir  John  iBeare,  and  -some  other  mean  men.  This  I 
man  I  commend  upon  my  credit,  for  the  good  of  his 
majesty's  service.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper 
you.     I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and  most  bounden  servant^ 

2  July,  1616.  FR.  BilCOY. 

id. p. 5.  CLIII.     To   Sir   Geokge   Villiebs,  about 

Irish  Affairs. 

SIR, 

Because  I  am  uncertain  whether  his  majesty  will  put 
to  a  point  some  resolutions  touching  Ireland,  now  at 
Windsor;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  attend  his  majesty 
by  my  letter,  and  thereby  to  supply  my  absence,  for 
the  renewing  of  some  former  commissions  for  Ireland, 
and  the  framing  of  a  new  commission  for  the  wards 
and  the  alienations,  which  appertain  properly  to  me 
as  his  majesty's  attorney,  and  have  been  accordingly 
referred  by  the  lords.     I  will  undertake  that  they  are 

Erepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  application  to 
is  majesty's  service  in  that  kingdom,  than  heretofore 
they  have  been ;  and  therefore  of  that  I  say  no  more. 
And  for  the  instructions  of  the  new  deputy,  they  have 
been  set  down  by  the  two  secretaries,  and  read  to  the 
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board ;  and  beings  things  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do 
not  see  but  they  may  pass. 

But  there  have  been  three  propositions  and  coun- 
sels which  have  been  stirred,  which  seem  to  me  of 
very  great  importance ;  wherein  I  think  myself  bound 
to  deliver  to  his  majesty  my  advice  and  opinion,  if 
they  should  now  come  in  question. 

The  first  is,  touching  the  recusant  magistrates  of 
the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  commonalties  them- 
selves their  electors,  what  shall  be  done?  Which 
consultation  ariseth  from  the  late  advertisements  of 
the  two  lords  justices,  upon  the  instance  of  the  two 
towns,  Limerick  amd  Kilkenny ;  in  which  advertise- 
ments they  represent  the  danger  only,  without  giving 
any  light  for  the  remedy;  rather  warily  for  them- 
selves, than  agreeably  to  their  duties  and  places. 

In  this  point  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  is  not  enacted  in  Ireland,  but  of  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, which  cutteth  deeper  into  matter  of  con- 
science. Also,  that  his  majesty  will,  out  of  the  depth 
of  his  excellent  wisdom  and  providence,  think,  and,  as 
it  were,  calculate  with  himself,  whether  time  will  make 
more  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ireland,  and  be  still 
more  and  more  propitious ;  or  whether  deferring  reme- 
dies will  not  make  the  case  more  difficult.  For  if  time 
give  his  majesty  advantage,  what  ne6deth  precipitation 
to  extreme  remedies  ?  But  if  time  will  make  the  case 
more  desperate,then  his  majesty  cannot  begin  too  soon. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and  facilitate  things 
for  reformation  of  religion  there,  and  not  shut  up  and 
lock  out  the  same.  For,  first,  the  plantations  going  on, 
and  being  principally  of  protestants,  cannot  but  mate 
the  other  party  in  time ;  also  his  majesty's  care  in 
placing  good  bishops  and  divines,  in  amplifying  the 
college  there,  and  in  looking  to  the  education  of  wards 
and  the  like  as  they  are  the  most  natural  means,  so 
are  they  like  to  be  the  most  efiectual  and  happy  for 
the  weeding  out  of  popery,  without  using  the  tem- 
poral sword  ;  so  that,  I  think,  I  may  truly  conclude, 
that  the  ripeness  of  time  is  not  yet  come. 
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Therefore  my  advice  in  all  humbleness  is,  that 
hazardous  course  of  proceeding,  to  tender  the  oath  tol 
the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but  die  by  de- 
grees. And  yet,  to  preserve  the  authority  and  repu- 
tation of  the  former  council,  I  would  have  somewhat  | 
done;  which  is,  that  there  be  a  proceeding  to  seizure 
of  liberties;  but  not  by  act  of  power,  but  by  Qm 
warranto^  or  Sicire  facias ;  which  is  a  legal  course; 
and  will  be  the  work  of  three  or  four  terms;  by  which 
time  the  matter  will  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not,  in  any  case,  that  the  proceeding 
should  be  with  both  the  towns,  which  stand  now  in 
contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  only,  choosing  that 
which  shall  be  thought  most  fit.  For  if  his  majesty 
proceed  with  both,  then  all  the  towns  that  are  in  the 
like  case  will  think  it  a  common  cause;  and  that  it  is 
but  their  case  to  day,  and  their  own  to-morrow.  But 
if  his  majesty  proceed  with  one,  the  apprehension  and 
terror  will  not  be  so  strong;  for  they  will  think  it  may 
be  their  case  as  well  to  be  spared  as  prosecuted:  and 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  majesty 
in  this  strait;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed  my  lord 
chancellor  to  be. 

The  second  proposition  is  this:  It  may  be  his  ma- 
jesty will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  coun- 
cil of  Ireland,  which  is  now  almost  fifty,  to  twenty,  or 
the  like  number ;  in  respect  the  greatness  of  the  num- 
ber doth  both  embase  the  authority  of  the  council,  and 
divulge  the  business.  Nevertheless,  I  do  hold  this 
proposition  to  be  rather  specious  and  solemn,  than 
needful  at  this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state 
fiiU  of  discontentment :  which  in  a  growing  and  un- 
settled estate  ought  not  to  be. 

This  I  could  wish :  that  his  majesty  would  appoint  a 
select  number  of  counsellors  there,  which  might  deal  in 
the  improvement  of  his  revenue,  being  a  thing  not  fit 
to  pass  through  too  many  hands,  and  that  the  said  se- 
lected number  should  have  days  of  sitting  by  them- 
selves, at  which  the  rest  of  the  council  should  not  be 
present ;  which  being  oncesettled,  then  other  principal 
business  of  state  may  be  handled  at  those  sittings^  and 
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c  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  disused,  and  yet  retain  their 
^  countenance  without  murmur  or  disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  wound  up,  seemeth  to 

be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise ;  for  it  is  this,  that  a 

:    means  may  be  found  to  reinforce  his  majesty's  army 

I  there  by  600  or  1000  men ;  and  that  without  any 

penny  increase  of  charge.    And  the  means  should  be, 

L  that  there  should  be  a  commandment  of  a  local  re- 

~  moving,  and  transferring  some  companies  from  one 

province  to  another;  whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that 

many  that  are  planted  in  house  and  lands,  will  rather 

lose  their  entertainment,  than  remove ;  and  thereby 

:  new  men  may  have  their  pay,  and  yet  the  old  be 

1  mingled  in  the  country  for  the  strength  thereof. 

:  In  this  proposition  two  things  may  be  feared ;  the 

c  one,  discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  off;  the 

other,  that  tha  companies  shall  be  stuffed  with  Tirones, 

2  instead  of  Veteram.  I  wish  therefore  that  this  propo- 
5  sition  be  well  debated  ere  it  be  admitted.  Thushavmg 
:  performed  that  which  duty  binds  me  to  do.  I  com- 
5  mend  you  to  God's  best  preservation. 

Your  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant ^ 

FR.  BACON. 

\        Gorhambury,  July  5, 1616. 


CLIV.  To  the  Kino.  SSK. 

It  may  please  your  most  excelknt  Majesty^  » p«  • 

According  to  your  commandment,  I  send  inclosed 
the  preface  to  the  patent  of  creation  of  Sir  George 
Villiers.  I  have  not  used  any  glaring  terms,  but 
drawn  it  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions,  and 
the  note  which  thereupon  I  framed,  and  your  majesty 
allowed,  with  some  additions  which  I  have  inserted. 
But  I  hope  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  tg  correct 
and  perfect  it.  Your  majesty  will  be  also  pleased  to 
remember,  that,  if  the  creation  shall  be  at  Roughford, 
your  pleasure  and  this  draught  be  speedily  returned; 
for  it  will  ask  a  sending  of  the  bill  for  your  majesty's 
signature,  and  a  sending  back  of  the  same  to  pass  the 
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seals,  and  a  sending  thereupon  the  patent  itself;  so  it 
must  twice  be  sent  up  and  down  before  the  day.  God 
evermore  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted 
and  most  boundcfi  servant, 

28  July,  1616.  FR.  BACON. 

stepbeofl*!  CLV.  To  Sir  George  Villiers,  on  sendine 

second  col-  .  .      .  •ii    «       -xt  .  * 

ketion,  his  bill  for  Viscount. 

•*'"•  SIR, 

I  SEND  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  signature; 
reformed  according  to  his  majesty's  amendments,  both 
in  the  two  places,  which,  I  assure  you,  were  bodi 
altered  with  great  judgment,  and  in  the  third  place, 
which  his  majesty  termed  a  question  only.  But  be  is 
an  idle  body  that  thinks  his  majesty  asks  an  idle  ques^ 
tion;  and  therefore  his  majesty's  questions  are  to  be 
answered,  by  taking  away  the  cause  of  the  question, 
and  not  by  replying. 

For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  law  in  those 
things;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a  well-sounding  and 
noble  name,  both  here  and  abroad ;  and  being  your 
proper  name,  I  will  take  it  for  a  good  sign  that  you 
shall  give  honour  to  your  dignity,  and  not  your  dig- 
nity to  you.  Therefore  I  have  made  it  viscount  Villiers: 
and  for  your  barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom; 
for  though  the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that 
is  as  usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,  {a)  I  would  have  it  by  all  means 

(a)  Sir  John  Roper,  who  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  plaee 
of  the  chief  clerk  for  inrolling  of  pleas  in  the  court  of  king* s  bcwck, 
esteemed  to  be  worth  about  4000/.  per  annum,  being  grown  old 
was  prevailed  with  to  surrender  it  upon  being  created  lord 
Teynham,  with  a  reservation  of  the  profits  thereof  to  himKlf 
during  life.  Upon  which  surrender  Sir  George  Villiers  was  to 
have  the  office  granted  to  two  of  his  trustees  for  their  lives,  ti 
Carr  earl  of  Somerset  was  to  have  had  before.  But  the  lord  chief 
justice  Goke  not  being  very  forward  to  accept  of  the  surrender,  or 
make  a  new  grant  of  it  upon  those  terms,  he  was  upon  the  3d  of 
October,  1616,  commanded  to  desist  from  the  service  ofbxi  place, 
and  at  last  removed  from  it  upon  the  15th  of  November  follow- 
ing. His  successor  Sir  Henry  Montague,  third  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Montague,  of  Bou^>aloii\iv'^ox\}cv^rcv^Vwi^^^     x^^Qtdaic  of  LondoOt  i 
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I  dispatched ;  and  therefore  I  marvel  it  lingereth.     It 

i  were  no  good  manners  to  take  the  business  out  of  my 

lord  treasurer's  hands ;  and  therefore  I  purpose  to 

write  to  his  lordship^  if  I  hear  not  from  him  first  by 

Mr.  Deccomb.    But  if  I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  wiU 

I  give  me  leave,  especially  since  the  king  named  me,  to 

deal  with  Sir  John  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I  nor 

^  my  lord  treasurer,  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  of 

you  in  this  business;  considering  the  king  hath  spoken 

to  Sir  John  Roper,  and  he  hath  promised :  and,  be- 

,  sides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  reasonable,  as  it  ought  to 

I  be  as  soon  done  as  said.     I  am  now  gotten  into  the 

\  country  to  my  house,  where  I  have  some  little  liberty 

{,  to  think  of  that  I  would  think  of,  and  not  of  that  which 

other  men  hourly  break  my  head  withal,  as  it  was  at 

London.    Upon  this  you  may  conclude,  that  most  of 

my  thoughts  are  of  his  majesty ;  and  then  you  cannot 

be  far  off.     God  ever  keep  you,  and  prosper  you.     I 

rest  always 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Aug.  5,  one  of  the  hap-  FR.  BACON, 

piest  days,  1616. 

CLVI.   To  Sir  George  Villiers,  on  sending  Rawiejr's 

his  patent.  ^"^'*' 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  sent  you  now  your  patent  of  creation  of 
lord  Blechly  of  Blechly,  and  of  viscount  Villiers. 
Blechly  is  your  own ;  and  I  liked  the  sound  of  the 
name  better  than  Whaddon ;  but  the  name  will  be 
hid,  for  you  will  be  called  viscount  Villiers.  I  have 
put  them  both  in  a  patent,  after  the  manner  of  the 
patent  of  arms  where  baronies  are  joined:  butthechief 
reason  was,  because  I  would  avoid  double  prefaces, 
which  had  not  been  fit :  nevertheless  the  ceremony  of 
robing,  and  otherwise,  must  be  double.     And  now, 

and  king's  seijeant,  being  more  complaisant,  Sir  John  Roper  re- 
signed towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month;  and  Mr.  Shute, 
and  Mr.  Heath,  who  was  afterward  the  king's  solicitor-general, 
being  the  deputies  and  trustees  of  Sir  George  VilUei^,  n«^x^  ^\* 
mitted.     Stepketu's  Introduct.  p.  37. 
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because  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will  send  you  some  < 
my  country  fruits,  which  with  me  are  good  medita 
tions ;  which,  when  I  am  in  the  city,  are  choked  will 
business. 

After  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your  newdi^ 
nities  with  his  bounty  of  the  lands  which  he  intend 
you,  and  that  some  other  things  concerning  yoc 
means,  which  are  now  likewise  in  intention,  shall  b 
settled  upon  you  :  I  do  not  see  but  you  may  thin 
your  private  fortunes  established ;  and  therefore  it  i 
now  time,  that  you  should  refer  your  actions  chiefl 
to  the  good  of  your  sovereign  and  your  country,  I 
is  the  life  of  an  ox  or  a  beast  always  to  eat,  and  nevt 
to  exercise ;  but  men  are  bom,  especially  Christia 
men^  not  to  cram  in  their  fortunes,  but  to  exercis 
their  virtues ;  and  yet  the  other  have  been  the  ui 
worthy,  and  sometimes  the  unlucky  humour  of  gres 

Eersons  in  our  times ;  neither  will  your  farther  fortui 
e  the  farther  oflF;  for  assure  yourself,  that  fortune 
of  a  woman's  nature,  that  will  sooner  follow  you  b 
slighting  than  by  too  much  wooing.  And  in  this  di 
dication  of  yourself  to  the  public,  I  recommend  unt 
you  principally  that  which  I  think  was  never  dor 
since  I  was  born  ;  and  which  not  done,  hath  bred  a 
most  a  wilderness  and  solitude  in  the  king's  service 
which  is,  that  you  countenance,  and  encourage,  an 
advance  able  and  virtuous  men  in  all  kinds,  degree 
and  professions.  For  in  the  time  of  some  late  grei 
counsellors,  when  they  bare  the  sway,  able  men  wei 
by  design  and  of  purpose  suppressed  ;  and  thoug 
now  since  choice  goeth  better  both  in  church  and  con 
monwealth,  yet  money,  and  turn-serving,  andcunnio 
canvasses,  and  importunity  prevail  too  much.  An 
in  places  of  moment,  rather  make  able  and  honest  me 
yours,  than  advance  those  that  are  otherwise  becau$ 
they  are  yours.  As  for  cunning  and  corrupt  mei 
you  must,  I  know,  sometimes  use  them,  but  keep  the 
at  a  distance ;  and  let  it  appear,  that  you  make  us 
of  them,  rather  than  that  they  lead  you.  Above  a1 
depend  wholly,  next  to  God,  upon  the  king  ;  and  1 
ruled  as  hitherto  you  have  been,  by  his  instruction 
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■for  that's  best  for  yourself  For  the  king's  care  and 
9 thoughts  concerning  you  are  according  to  the  thoughts 
.  of  a  great  king ;  whereas  your  thoughts  concerning 

yourself  are,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  thoughts 
gof  a  modest  man.  But  let  me  not  weary  you  :  the 
3  sum  is,  that  you  think  goodness  the  best  part  of  great* 
^ness ;  and  that  you  remember  whence  your  rising 

icomes,  and  make  return  accordingly.     God  ever  keep 

■you. 

i?  Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant y 

FR.  BACON. 

^     Gorhambary,  Aug.  12,  1616. 

3 

« 

^CLVII.  To  the  Kino,  of  Sir  George  Vil-^^^^  ^ 
^'  lier's  patent.  il^L 

'         It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty ^ 

-y  I    HAVE   sent  Sir   George  Villiers'  paten t>   drawn 

i  again,  containing  also  a  barony  ;  the  name  Blechly, 

y  which  is  his  own,  and  to  my  thinking  soundeth  better 

r  than  Whaddon.     I  have  included  both  in  one  patent, 

to  avoid  a  double  preface,  and  as  hath  been  used  in  the 

patents  of  earls  of  the  like  nature :  nevertheless  the 

ceremony  of  robing  and  otherwise  is  to  be  double,  as 

is  also  used  in  the  like  case  of  earls. 

It  resteth,  that  I  express  unto  your  majesty  my  great 
Joy,  in  your  honouring  and  advancing  this  gentleman ; 
whom  to  describe,  not  with  colours,  but  with  true 
lines,  I  may  say  this :  your  majesty  certainly  hath 
found  out  and  chosen  a  safe  nature,  a  capable  man,  an 
honest  will,  genArous  and  noble  affections,  and  a  cou- 
rage well  lodged,  and  one  that  I  know  love th  your  ma- 
jesty unfeignedly,  and  admireth  you  as  much  as  is  in 
a  man  to  admire  his  sovereign  upon  earth.     Only 
^our  majesty*s  school,  wherein  he  hath  already  so  well 
profited,  as  in  this  entrance  upon  the  stage,  being  the 
time  of  the  greatest  danger,  he  hath  not  committed  any 
manifest  error,  will  add  perfection  to  your  majesty's 
comfort  and  the  great  contentment  of  your  people. 
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God  ever  preserve  your  majesty.     I  rest  in  all  Jiurn- 
bleness. 

Your  nufjestjfs  most  bounden 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant^ 

Gorhambury,  bacow 

Aug.  12,  1616.  ^*-  »-^GON. 

MMMefM    CLVIII.  To  Sir  George  Vii^liers,  on  seod- 
tio,  with  ing  his  patent  sealed. 

oonectioiif 

firom  the  SIR, 

**'^'  I  TOOK  much  contentment  in  that  I  perceived  bj 
your  letter,  that  you  took  in  so  good  part  the  fireedon 
of  my  advice,  and  that  yourself  in  your  own  nature 
and  judgment  consented  therewith.  There  is  no  s&- 
vice  comparable  to  good  counsel ;  and  the  reason  is^ 
because  no  man  can  do  so  much  for  another,  as  a  man 
may  do  for  himself :  now  good  counsel  helpetii  a  maa 
to  help  himself ;  but  you  have  so  happy  a  master  as 
supplieth  all.  My  service  and  goodwill  shall  not  be 
wanting. 

It  was  graciously  and  kindly  done  also  of  his  ma- 
jesty towards  me,  to  tell  you  that  you  were  beholden 
to  me ;  but  it  must  be  then  for  thinking  of  you  as  I 
do ;  for  otherwise,  for  speaking  as  I  think,  it  is  but 
the  part  of  an  honest  man.  I  send  you  your  patent, 
whereof  God  give  you  joy  ;  and  I  send  you  here  in- 
closed a  little  note  of  remembrance  for  that  part  of 
the  ceremony  which  concemeth  the  patent ;  for  as 
for  other  ceremonies,  I  leave  to  others. 

My  lord  chancellor  dispatched  your  patent  pre- 
sently upon  the  receipt;  and  writ  to  me,  how  glad  be 
was  of  it,  and  how  well  he  wished  you.  If  you  write 
to  him  a  few  words  of  thanks,  I  think,  you  shall  do 
well.  God  keep  you  and  prosper  you.  I  ever  rest 
Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Gorhambury,  Aug.  19,  1616. 
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CLIX.  To  Sir  George  Villiers,  acknow- luwicjr'i 

ledgiog  the  King's  favour.  tio. 

SIR, 

I  AM  more  and  more  bound  unto  his  maiesty,  who, 
kI  think,  knowing  me  to  have  other  ends  than  ambi- 
tion, is  contented  to  make  me  judge  of  mine  own  de- 
sires.    I  am  now  beating  my  brains,  among  many 
icares  of  his  majesty's  business,  touching  the  redeeming 
the  time  in  this  business  of  cloth.  The  great  question 
is;  how  to  miss,  or  how  to  mate  the  Flemings;  how 
to  pass  by  them,  or  how  to  pass  over  them. 
^     In  my  next  letter,  I  shall  alter  your  stile :  but  I  shall 
'never  whilst  I  breathe  alter  mine  own  stile,  in  being 

r 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant , 

Aug.  22,  1616.  FR.  BACON. 

CLX.     To  the  Kino.  stephen^'t 

first  ool- 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty ^  ""^So* 

IFiKST,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the  God 
of  all  mercy  and  salvation,  that  he  hath  preserved  you  * 
from  receiving  any  hurt  by  your  fall ;  and  I  pray  his 
divine  Majesty  ever  to  preserve  you  on  horseback 
and  on  foot  from  hurt  and  fear  of  hurt. 

Now  touching  the  clothing  business ;  for  that  I  per- 
ceive the  cloth  goeth  not  off  as  it  should,  and  that 
Wiltshire  is  now  come  in  with  complaint,  as  well  as 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  so  that  this  gan-* 
grene  creepeth  on ;  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to 
take  into  your  majesty's  princely  consideration  a  re- 
medy for  the  present  stand,  which  certainly  will  do 
the  deed ;  and  for  any  thing  that  I  know  will  be  ho- 
nourable and  convenient,  tibough  joined  with  some 
loss  in  your  majesty's  customs,  which  I  know  in  a 
business  of  this  quaUty,  and  being  but  for  an  interim 
till  you  may  negotiate,  your  majesty  doth  not  esteem : 
and  it  is  this : 

That  your  majesty  by  your  proclamation  do  forbid, 
after  fourteen  days^  giving  that  time  for  suiting  taen*s 
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xeptable  to  either;  for  the  new  company  would 
their  demands  granted,  and  the  old  company 

lave  the  king's  work  given  over  and  deserted. 

>pinion  is,  that  the  old  company  be  drawn  to 
into  the  contract,  else  the  king's  honour  suf- 

md  that  we  all  draw  in  one  way  to  effect  that, 
which  is  the  wisest  of  things,  prove  the  work 

ble  or  inconvenient,  which  I  do  not  yet  believe, 

his  majesty  and  the  state  will  not  suffer  them 

h^what  shall  be  done  were  done  with  resolu- 

i  speed,  and  that  your  lordship,  because  it  is  a 

3  business,  had  thanks  of  it  next  the  king ;  and 

Te  were  some  commission  under  his  majesty's 

inual  to  deal  with  some  selected  persons  of  the 

npany,  and  to  take  their  answers  and  consent 

;heir  hands ;  *and  that  the  procuring  the  com-" 

,  and  the  procuring  their  offers  to  be  accepted, 

mt  lordship's  work. 

18  treaty  my  lord  chancellor  must  by  no  means 

out ;  for  he  will  moderate  well,  and  aimeth  at 

esty's  ends. 

Solicitor  is  not  yet  returned,  but  I  look  for  him 

ly.     I  rest 

our  lordships  true  and  most  devoted  servant j 

FR.  BACON. 

ly,  October  14, 
of  the  o'clock* 

I.  Reasons  why  the  new  company  is  not  Stephens'. 
ye  trusted  and  continued  with  the  trade  uou?p!iw. 
loths. 

The  company  consists  of  a  number  of  young 
id  shopkeepers,  which  not  being  bred  in  the 
ire  feanul  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  dear  and 
>th8,  but  only  meddle  with  the  coarse  cloths, 
is  every  man's  skill ;  and  besides,  having  other 
x>  live  upon,  they  come  in  the  sunshine  so  long 
js  go  well,  and  as  soon  as  they  meet  ^rvtVx  iws^ 
>r  doud^  they  leave  trade,  and  ^o  >aw^\ft  i8ws^ 

V.  2o 
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keeping ;  whereas  the  old  company  were  beaten  traders, 
and  having  no  other  means  of  living  but  that  trade, 
were  fain  to  ride  out  all  accidents  and  difficulties, 
which,  being  men  of  great  ability,  they  were  well  able 
to  do. 

Secondly,  These  young  men  being  the  major  part, 
and  having  a  kind  of  dependance  upon  alderman 
Cockain,  they  carry  things  by  plurality  of  voices;  and 
yet  those  few  of  the  old  company,  which  are  amongst 
them,  do  drive  almost  three  parts  of  the  trade:  and  it 
is  impossible  things  should  go  well,  where  one  part 
gives  the  vole,  and  the  other  doth  the  work  ;  so  that 
the  execution  of  all  things  lies  chiefly  upon  them  that 
never  consented,  which  is  merely  mottis  violentus,  and 
cannot  last. 

Thirdly,  The  new  company  make  continually  such 
new  springing  demands,  as  the  state  can  never  be 
secure  nor  trust  to  them ;  neither  doth  it  seem  that 
they  do  much  trust  themselves. 

Fourthly,  The  present  stand  of  cloth  at  Blackwell- 
hall,  which  is  that  that  presseth  the  state  most,  and  is 
provided  for  but  by  a  temporary  and  weak  remedy,  is 
supposed  would  be  presently  at  an  end,  upon  the  revi- 
vor of  the  old;  in  respect  that  they  are  able  men  and 
united  amongst  themselves. 

Fifthly,  In  these  cases  opinio  est  verilatc  major,  and 
the  very  voice  and  expectation  of  revivor  of  the  old 
company  will  comfort  the  clothiers,  and  encourage  them 
not  to  lay  down  their  looms. 

Sixthly,  The  very  Flemings  themselves,  in  regard 
of  the  pique  they  have  against  the  new  company,  are 
like  to  be  more  pliant  and  tractable  towards  his  ma- 
jesty's ends  and  desires. 

Seventhly,  Considering  the  business  hath  not  gone 
on  well,  his  majesty  must  either  lay  tlie  fault  upon  the 
matter  itself,  or  upon  the  persons  that  have  managed 
it ;  wherein  the  king  shall  best  acquit  his  honour,  to  lay 
it  where  it  is  indeed ;  that  is,  upon  the  carriage  and 
proceedings  of  the  new  company,  which  have  been  full 
of  uncertainty  and  abuse. 

Lastly,  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  generally  have 
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an  ill  taste  and  conceit  of  the  new  company,  and  there- 
fore the  putting  of  them  down  will  discharge  the  state 
of  a  great  deal  of  envy. 

CLXIII.  To  the  Lord  Viscount  Villiers.     stepbens'i 
My  very  good  Lord^  Hon.p.is- 

Now  that  the  king  hath  received  my  opinion,  with 
the  judges'  opinion,  unto  whom  it  was  referred^  touch- 
ing the  proposition  for  inns,  in  point  of  law ;  it  resteth 
that  it  be  moulded  and  carried  in  that  sort,  as  it  may 

riss  with  best  contentment  and  conveniency.  Wherein 
that  ever  love  good  company,  as  I  was  joined  with 
others  in  the  legal  point,  so  I  desire  not  to  be  alone 
touching  the  conveniency.     And  therefore  I  send  your 
lordship  a  form  of  warrant  for  the  king's  signature, 
whereby  the  framing  of  the  business,  and  that  which 
belongeth  to  it,  may  be  referred  to  myself  with  serjeant 
Montague  and  serjeant  Finch,  and  though  Montague 
should  change  his  place,  that  alteration  hurteth  not  the 
business,  but  rather  helpeth  it.     And  because  the  in- 
quiry and  survey  touching  inns  will  require  much  at- 
tendance and  charge,  and  the  making  of  the  licences, 
I  shall  think  fit,  when  that  question  cometh  to  me,  to 
be  *to  the  justice  of  assise,  and  not  to  those  that  follow  •  Here  <rc 
this  business :  therefore  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  ^^"^ioJi 
consider  what  proportion  or  dividend  shall  be  allotted  »f  the  like 
to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  those  that  shall  follow  it  at  o3t!^" 
their  own  charge,  which  useth  in  like  cases  to  be  a 
fifth,  {a)    So  I  ever  rest 

Your  Lordships  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Nov.  13,  1616.  FR.  BACON. 

(a)  I  suppose  aflter  the  judges  and  attoniey-general  had  given  the 
opinion  above-mentioned,  that  a  patent  was  soon  granted  for  licens- 
ing of  common  inns ;  whence  Sir  Giles  Momjpesson  levied  several 
sums  by  fines,  and  annual  rent,  and  from  ale-houses  also  by  a  sub- 
sequent patent :  proceeding  therein  with  so  much  rigour,  that  it 
was  comj^ained  of  in  the  parliament  which  begun  in  16{^,  as  one 
of  the  great  grievances  of  the  nation ;  the  patent  declared  illeeid, 
and  recalled  by  the  king's  proclamation ;  Mompesson  and  Michel* 
the  chief  projectors  of  this  and  some  other  oppressions,  severely 
censured  according  to  their  demerits :  the  manner  of  which  mav  be 
seen  in  the  journals  of  that  parliament,  and  ^e  histories  of  tpose 
limes.    yStepkens. 

2g  2 
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«7X'.    CLXIV.  To  the  Lord  Viscount  Villibes 


6r9t  collec 
tioR,  p.  186. 


My  very  good  Lord^ 

I  THINK  his  majesty  was  not  only  well  advised^  but 
well  inspired,  to  give  order  for  this  same  wicked  child 
ofCain,  Bertram,  to  be  examined  before  he  was  farther 
proceeded  with.  And  I  for  my  part,  before  I  had  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  pleasure  by  my  lord  chamberlaiB, 
went  thus  far ;  that  I  had  appointed  him  to  be  farther 
examined,  and  also  had  taken  order  with  Mr.  Solicitor 
that  he  should  be  provided  to  make  some  declaratioii 
at  his  trial  in  some  solemn  fashion,  and  not  to  let  sudi 
a  strange  murder  pass,  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  horse- 
stealing. 

But  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified,  I  forth- 
with caused  the  trial  to  be  staid,  and  examined  the 
party  according  to  his  majesty's  questions  ;  and  also 
sent  for  the  principal  counsel  in  the  cause,  whereupon 
Sir  John  Tyndal's  report  was  grounded,  to  discern  the 
justice  or  iniquity  of  the  said  report,  as  his  majesty 
likewise  commanded. 

I  send  therefore  the  case  of  Bertram  truly  stated  and 
collected,  and  the  examination  taken  before  myself  and 
Mr.  Solicitor ;  whereby  it  will  appear  to  his  majesty 
that  Sir  John  Tyndal,  as  to  his  cause,  is  a  kind  of 
martyr  :  for  if  ever  he  made  a  just  report  in  his  life, 
this  was  it. 

But  the  event  since  all  this  is,  that  this  Bertram 
being,  as  it  seemeth,  indurate,  or  in  despair,  hath 
hanged  himself  in  prison ;  of  which  accident,  as  I  am 
sorry,  because  he  is  taken  from  example  and  public 
justice,  so  yet  I  would  not  for  any  thing  it  haa  been 
before  his  examination  ;  so  that  there  may  be  other- 
wise some  occasion  taken,  either  by  some  declaration 
in  the  king's  bench  upon  the  return  of  the  coroner*s  in- 
quest, or  by  some  printed  book  of  the  fact,  or  by  some 
other  means,  whereof  I  purpose  to  advise  with  my  lord 
chancellor,  to  have  both  his  majesty's  royal  care,  and  the 
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truth  of  the  fact,  with  the  circumstances,  manifested 
and  published,  (a) 

For  the  taking  of  a  toy  of  my  lord  chief  justice  before 
he  was  placed,  it  was  done  before  your  letter  came ; 
and  on  Tuesday  Heath  and  Shute  shall  be  admitted 
and  all  perfected. 

My  lord  chancellor  purposeth  to  be  at  the  hall  to- 
morrow, to  give  my  lord  chief  justice  his  oath ;  and  I 
pray  God  it  hurt  him  not  this  cold  weather.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  trot  and  most  devoted  servant, 

FR.  BACON. 

Sunday  night,  Nov.  17,  1615. 

CLXV.  To  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  his  Majesty's  stephens'i 

Attorney-General.  ^^t.  *^' 

SIR,  P  '^ 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  and 
the  other  papers  inclosed,  who  liketh  very  well  of 
the  course  you  purpose  touching  the  manifest  to  be 
published  of  Bertram's  fact :  and  will  have  you,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  motion,  advise  with  my  lord 
chancellor  of  the  manner  of  it.  His  majesty's  plea- 
sure likewise  is,  that  according  to  the  declaration  he 
made  before  the  lords  of  his  council  at  Whitehall, 
touching  the  review  of  my  lord  Coke's  Reports,  you 
draw  a  warrant  ready  for  his  signature,  directed  to 
those  judges  whom  he  then  named  to  that  effect,  and 
send  it  speedily  to  him  to  be  signed,  that  there  may 
be  a  dispatch  of  that  business  before  the  end  of  this 
term.     And  so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  at  commandy 

GEORGE  VILLIERS. 
Newmarket,  Nov.  19,  1616. 

(a)  This  Bertram,  who,  according  to  Camden  in  his  Annab  of 
king  James,  was  a  grave  man  of  above  70  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
clear  reputation,  pistolled  Sir  John  Tyndal,  a  master  in  chancery, 
CD  the  12th  of  November,  for  making  a  report  against  him,  in  a 
cause  where  the  sum  contended  for  did  not  exceed  200/. 

By  his  examination  taken  the  16th,  he  confessed  it  to  be  as  foul 
a  murder  as  ever  was ;  under  the  sense  of  which  he  hanged  himself 
the  next  day.    Stephens. 
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The  Case  of  John  Bertram. 

Leonard  Chamberlayne  died  intestate  without  issue, 
and  left  a  sister  married  to  Bertram,  and  a  niece  after- 
ward married  to  Sir  George  Simeon. 

The  niece  obtained  letters  of  administration,  and 
did  administer;  but  afterward  upon  appeal,  Bertram 
'  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  that  was  the  sister,  obtained 
the  former  administration  to  be  repealed,  and  new  let- 
ters of  administration  to  be  committed  to  Bertram  and 
his  wife,  because  the  sister  was  nearer  of  kin  than  &e 
niece. 

Thereupon  Bertram  brings  his  bill  in  chancery 
against  the  first  administratrix,  to  discover  the  true 
state  of  the  intestate,  and  to  have  it  set  over  unto  him, 
being  the  rightful  administrator ;  and  this  cause  com- 
ing to  hearing,  it  did  appear  that  there  was  a  ddbt  of 
200/.  owing  by  one  Harris  to  the  intestate:  where- 
upon it  was  decreed,  that  the  debt  of  Harris  by  bond 
should  be  set  over  to  Bertram,  and  likewise  that  all 
other  moneys,  debts,  and  bonds,  should  be  assigned 
over  to  him.  In  the  penning  of  this  decree  there  was 
an  error  or  slip ;  for  it  was  penned  that  a  debt  by 
Harris  by  a  bond  of  200/.  should  be  set  over,  whereas 
the  proofs  went  plainly  that  it  was  but  200/.  in  toto 
upon  divers  specialities  and  writings.  Upon  this  pinch 
and  advantage  Bertram  moved  still  that  the  bond  of 
200/.  should  be  brought  in,  and  at  last  the  defendant 
alleging  that  there  was  no  such  bond,  the  court  or- 
dered that  the  money  itself,  namely,  200/.  should  be 
brought  in ;  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  soon 
after  by  order  of  the  court  it  was  paid  over  to 
Bertram. 

When  Bertram  had  this  200/.  in  his  purse  he  would 
needs  surmise,  that  there  was  another  200/.  due  by 
Harris  upon  account,  besides  the  200/.  due  by  one 
singular  bond,  and  still  pressed  the  words  of  the  decree, 
which  mentions  a  bond,  and  thereupon  got  his  adver- 
sary Sir  George  Slmeou  committed.  Afterward  it  was 
moved  upon  SVu\eoT\§>  ^^\\.^^\^V  ^^\^^^^  ^xwVj  one 
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debt  of  200/.  and  that  the  decree  was  mistaken  in  the 
penning  of  it,  and  so  must  needs  be  understood,  be- 
cause the  decree  must  be  upon  the  proofs ;  and  all  the 
proofs  went  but  upon  the  200/.  in  toto,  and  not  upon 
any  particular  bond :  whereupon  my  lord  chancellor 
referred  the  consideration  of  the  proofs,  and  the  com- 
paring of  them  with  the  decree,  to  Sir  John  Tyndal 
and  doctor  Amye. 

They  reported,  which  was  the  killing  report,  that 
upon  the  proofs  there  was  but  one  200/.  in  all,  and  that 
had  been  eagerly  followed  by  Bertram,  and  that  Simeon 
had  suffered  by  error  and  mistaking,  and  that  it  were 
time  he  were  released,  which  was  a  most  just  and  true 
report,  and  yet  it  concluded,  as  is  used  in  such  cases, 
that  they  referred  it  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  court; 
and  the  court  upon  the  reading  of  mat  report  gave  or- 
der that  the  plaintiff  Bertram  should  shew  cause  by  a 
day  why  Simeon  should  not  be  enlarged,  and  the  plain- 
tiff Bertram  dismissed.  And  before  the  day  prefixed 
to  shew  cause,  Bertram  pistolled  Sir  John  Tyndal. 

CLXVI.  To  the  Lord  Viscount  Villiers.   stephens'i 

first  colJec 

Mj/  very  good  Lord,  **°°'^'  *® 

I  AM  glad  to  find  your  lordship  mindful  of  your  own 
business,  and  if  any  man  put  you  in  mind  of  it,  I  do 
not  dislike  that  neither  ;  but  your  lordship  may  assure 
yourself,  in  whatsoever  you  commit  to  me  your  lordship's 
farther  care  shall  be  needless :  for  I  desire  to  take  no- 
thing from  my  master  and  my  friend  but  care ;  and 
therein  I  am  so  covetous,  as  I  will  leave  them  as  little 
as  may  be. 

Now  therefore  things  are  grown  to  a  conclusion, 
touching  your  land  and  office,  I  will  give  your  lord- 
ship an  account  of  that  which  is  passed ;  and  acquaint 
^our  judgment,  which  I  know  to  be  great  and  capable 
of  any  thing,  with  your  own  business ;  that  you  may 
discern  the  difference  between  doing  things  substan- 
tially, and  between  shuffling  and  talking :  and  first  for 
jTOur  patent. 

First,  it  was  my  counsel  and  care  that  your  book 
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should  be  fee-farm,  and  not  fee-simple ;  whereby  th« 
rent  of  the  crown  in  succession  is  not  diminished^  and 
yet  the  quantity  of  the  land,  which  you  have  upofn  your 
value,  is  enlarged ;  whereby  you  have  both  honour  and 
profit. 

Secondly,  By  the  help  of  Sir  Lionel  Crai^eld  I  ad* 
vanced  the  value  of  Sherboum  from  26,000/.  (wbkk 
was  thought  and  admitted  by  my  lord  treasurer  md 
Sir  John  Deccombe,  as  a  value  of  great  favour  to  your 
lordship,  because  it  was  a  thousand  pound  more  thtfi 
than  it  was  valued  at  to  Somerset)  to  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds ;  whereby  there  were  six  thousand  pounds  got- 
ten, and  yet  justly. 

Thirdly,  I  advised  the  course  of  rating  HartingtoD 
at  a  hundred  years'  purchase,  and  the  rest  at  thiit^- 
five  years'  purchase  fee-farm,  to  be  set  down  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  warrant;  that  it  may  appear  and  r^ 
main  of  record,  that  your  lordship  had  no  other  ratv 
made  to  you  in  favour,  than  such  as  purchasers  upon 
sale  are  seldom  drawn  unto ;  whereby  you  hafc 
honour. 

Fourthly,  That  lease  to  the  feoffees,  which  was  kept 
as  a  secret  in  the  decke,  and  was  not  only  of  Harting 
ton,  but  also  of  most  of  the  other  particulars  in  your 
bqok,  I  caused  to  be  thoroughly  looked  into  and  pro- 
vided for;  without  which  your  assurance  had  been 
nothing  worth  :  and  yet  I  handled  it  so,  and  made  the 
matter  so  well  understood,  as  you  were  not  put  to  be  a 
suitor  to  the  prince  for  his  good-will  in  it,  as  others 
ignorantly  thought  you  must  nave  doile. 

Fifthly,  The  annexation/fl)  which  no  body  dreamt  of, 
and  which  some  idle  bold  lawyer  would  perhaps  have 
said  had  been  needless;  and  yet  is  of  that  weight, 
that  there  was  never  yet  any  man  that  would  purchase 
any  such  land  from  the  king,  except  he  had  a  declara- 
tion to  discharge  it,  I  was  provident  to  have  it  discharged 
by  declaration. 

Sixthly,  Lest  it  should  be  said  that  your  lordship  was 


(a)  The  annexation  ;  by  which  lands,  etc,  were  united  or  annexed 
to  the  dutchies  of  CornwsH)  and  Lancaster. 
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he  first,  except  the  queen  and  the  prince,  that  brake 
he  annexation,  upon  a  mere  gift;  for  that  others  had 
t  discharged  only  upon  sale,  which  was  for  the  king's 
)rofit  and  necessity;  I  found  a  remedy  for  that  also, 
because  I  have  carved  it  in  the  declaration,  as  that  this 
(vas  not  gift  to  your  lordship,  but  rather  a  purchase  and 
exchange,  as  indeed  it  was,  for  Sherboum. 

Seventhly  and  lastly,  I  have  taken  order,  as  much  as 
n  roe  was,  that  your  lordship  in  these  things  which 
|rou  have  passed  be  not  abused,  if  you  part  with  them: 
for  I  have  taken  notes  in  a  book  of  their  values  and 
former  offers. 

Now  for  your  office. 

First,  Whereas  my  lord  Teynham,  at  the  first,  would 
have  had  your  lordship  have  had  but  one  life  in  it,  and 
he  another ;  and  my  lord  treasurer,  and  the  solicitor,  and 
Deccombe,  were  about  to  give  way  to  it :  I  turned  ut- 
terly that  course,  telling  them  that  you  were  to  have 
two  lives  in  it,  as  well  as  Somerset  had. 

Secondly,  I  have  accordingly,  in  the  assurance  from 
your  deputies,  made  them  acknowledge  the  trust,  and 
give  security  not  only  for  your  lordship's  time,  but 
after;  so  as  you  may  dispose,  if  you  should  die,  which 
I  would  be  sorry  to  live  to,  the  profits  of  the  office  by 
your  will,  or  otherwise,  to  any  of  your  friends  for  their 
comfort  and  advancement! 

Thirdly,  I  dealt  so  with  Whitlocke  as  well  as  Heath, 
as  there  was  no  difficulty  made  of  the  surrender. 

Lastly,  I  did  cast  with  myself,  that  if  your  lordship's 
deputies  had  come  in  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was 
tied  to  Somerset,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  some 
clamour  from  Somerset,  and  some  question  what  was 
forfeited  by  Somerset's  attainder,  being  but  of  felony, 
to  the  king ;  but  now  they  coming  in  from  a  new  chief 
justice,  all  is  without  question  or  scruple. 

Thus  your  lordship  may  see  my  love  and  care  to- 
wards you,  which  I  Aink  infinitelv  too  little  in  respect 
of  the  fulness  of  my  miad ;  but  I  thought  good  to  write 
this,  to  make  you  understand  better  the  state  of  your 
own  business;  doing  by  you  as  I  do  by  the  king; 


*** 
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which  is/ to  do  his  business  safely  and  with  foresight, 
not  only  of  to-morrow  or  next  day,  but  afar  off;  (a) 
and  not  to  come  fiddling  with  a  report  to  him  what 
is  done  every  day,  but  to  give  him  up  a  good  sum  in 
the  end. 

I  purpose  to  send  your  lordship  a  kalendar  fair 
written  of  those  evidences  which  concern  your  estate, 
for  so  much  as  have  passed  my  hands;  which  in  tmtk 
are  not  fit  to  remain  with  solicitors,  no  nor  widi 
friends/ but  in  some  great  cabinet  to  be  made  for  that 
purpose. 

All  this  while  I  must  say  plainly  to  your  lordship, 
that  you  fall  short  for  your  present  charge,  except 
you  play  the  good  husband ;  for  the  office  of  Teyn- 
ham  is  in  reversion,  Darcey's  land  is  in  reversion;  all 
the  land  in  your  books  is  but  in  reversion,  and  yiekb 
you  no  present  profit,  because  you  pay  the  fee-fium 
So  as  you  are  a  strange  heteroclite  in  grammar,  for 
you  want  the  present  tense;  many  ven>s  want  die 
praeterperfect  tense,  and  some  the  future  tense,  but 
none  want  the  present  tense.  I  will  hereafter  write 
to  your  lordship,  what  I  think  of  for  that  supply;  to 
the  end  that  you  may,  as  you  have  begun  to  your 
great  honour,  despise  money,  where  it  crosseth  reason 
of  state  or  virtue.  But  I  will  trouble  you  no  farther 
at  this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
lordship. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant ^ 

Nov.  29,  1616.  FR.  BACON. 

(a)  Certainly  the  wisdom  of  foresight  and  prevention » is  far  aborc 
the  Wisdom  of  remedy;  and  yet  I  fear  the  following  observation 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  makes  in  his  essay  of  empire,  concerning  the 
times  in  or  near  which  he  lived,  hath  been  verified  too  much  in 
others.  "  T^is  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  later  timet 
"  m  prmces*  affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries  and  shiftings  of  dangers 
"  and  mischiefs  when  they  are  near,  than  solid  or  grounded  courses 
'*  to  keep  them  aloof.  But  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  for- 
"  tune;  and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suffer  matter 
*' of  trouble  to  be  prepared;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  spark 
"  nor  tell  whence  it  may  come."  ' 
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CLXVII.     To  the  Lord  Viscount  ViLLiERS^stephem'i 

about  duels.  SH,^ 

My  very  good  Lordy 

K  DELIVERED  the  proclamation  for  cloth  to  secretary 
W^inwood  on  Saturday ,  but  he  keepeth  it  to  carry  it 
down  himself,  and  goeth  down,  as  I  take  it,  to-day. 
Bis  majesty  may  perceive  by  the  docket  of  the  procla- 
■nation,  that  I  do  not  only  study,  but  act  that  point 
touching  the  judges,  which  his  majesty  commandeth 
in  your  last. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  majesty's 
service,  and  the  peace  of  this  kingdom  concerning^ 
^uels,  by  occasion  of  Darcy  s  case.  I  spake  big,  and, 
publishing  his  majesty's  strait  charge  to  me,  said  it  had 
struck  me  blind,  as  in  point  of  duels  and  cartels,  etc. 
I  should  not  know  a  coronet  from  a  hatband.  I  was 
1>old  also  to  declare  how  excellently  his  majesty  had 
expressed  to  me  a  contemplation  of  his  touching  duels; 
that  is,    that  when   he  came   forth   and  saw  himself 

Erincely  attended  with  goodly  nobles  and  gentlemen, 
e  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of  their  lives 
were  in  certainty  not  for  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
duel ;  for  it  was  but  a  heat  or  a  mistaking,  and  then  a 
lie,  and  then  a  challenge,  and  then  life :  saying,  that  I 
did  not  marvel,  seeing  Xerxes  shed  tears,  to  think  none 
of  his  great  army  should  be  alive  once  within  a  hun- 
dred years,  his  majesty  was  touched  with  compassion 
to  think  that  not  one  of  his  attendance  but  nii^t  be 
dead  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel.  This  I 
write  because  his  majesty  may  be  wary,  what  he  saith 
to  me,  in  things  of  this  nature,  I  being  so  apt  to  play 
the  blab.  In  this  also  I  forgot  not  to  prepare  the 
judges,  and  wish  them  to  profess,  and  as  it  were  to 
denounce,  that  in  all  cases  of  duel  capital  before  them, 
they  will  use  equal  severity  towards  the  insolent  mur- 
der by  the  duel,  and  ihe,  insidious  murder ;  and  that 
they  will  extirpate  that  diflference  out  of  the  opinions 
of  men ;  which  they  did  excellent  well. 
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I  must  also  say,  that  it  was  the  first  time  that 
heard  my  lord  of  Arundel  speak  in  that  place ;  and 
do  assure  your  lordship  he  doth  excellently  become  th 
court ;  he  speaketh  wisely  and  weightily,  and  yet  easil 
and  clearly,  as  a  great  nobleman  should  do.  (tf) 

There  hath  been  a  proceeding  in  the  king's  ben 
against  Bertram's  keeper,  for  misdemeanor,  and  I  ha 
put  a  little  pamphlet,  prettily  penned  by    one  V 
Trotte,  that  I  set  on  work,  touching  the  whole  b 
ness,  to  the  press  by  my  lord  Chancellor's  advice. 

I  pray  God  direct  his  majesty  in  the  cloth  businea^ 
that  that  thorn  may  be  once  out  of  our  sides.  Hk 
majesty  knoweth  my  ^  opinion  ab  antique.  Thanks  be  to 
God  for  your  health,  and  long  may  you  live  to  do 
us  all  good.     I  rest 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant , 

FR.  BACOK. 


(«)  My  lord  of  Arundel  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  tk 
Howards ;  bis  grandfather  the  duke  of  Norfolk  losing  his  life  upoo 
the  account  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  his  father  suffering  som 
years*  imprisonment  under  sentence  of  condemnaUon :  he  was  it 
stored  in  blood,  and  to  the  titles  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  I  Jac 
made  a  privy  counsellor  on  the  25th  of  July  1616,  and  anerwvd 
earl  marshal  of  England,  and  general  of  the  army  seat  again 
the  Scots  by  king  Charles  I.  But  about  the  begining  of  on 
civil  wars  he  retired  into  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  part  of  hi 
youth,  and  returned  to  the  religion  he  had  professed,  dying  i 
Padua  in  1646.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  aspect,  and  of 
noble  nature,  a  great  virtuoso  and  antiquary,  who  with  muc 
care  and  cost  procured  many  valuable  antiquities  and  inscriptioii 
to  be  brought  from  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy  into  England,  ao 
placed  them  in  or  near  his  garden  at  Arundef-house  in  the  Strand 
several  of  which  were  very  generously  presented  by  his  grandsG 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  they  ai 
among  others  of  the  famous  Selden  fixed  to  the  walls  inclosin 
the  Theatre.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  great  number 
ancient  statues  which  adorned  his  house  and  gardens,  and  ha^ 
since  been  much  neglected,  had  met  with  as  safe  a  repositor 
The  eloquence  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  doth  here  commend 
this  lord,  is  much  the  same  which  in  the  begining  of  his  a 
vancement  of  learning  he  doth  attribute  to  the  king,  in  the  wor 
of  Tacitus,  concerning  Augustus  Cssar;  Avgvsto  prq/luens, 
quaprincipem  deceret,  eloquentiafuit. 
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k  proposition  for  the  repressing  of  singtilar  onocca- 
combats  or  duels,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  fetterf  Ib^ 
Francis  Bacon.  whichu 

roentiooed 

^RST,    for   the  ordinance  which  his   majesty   may  |'' ^T^ 
ifitablish  herein,  I  wish  it  may  not  look  back  to  any  speech 
offence  past  for  that  strikes  before  it  warns.     I  wish  ^^!^.\ 

1         •  1        1      1         1  1  M  duels.  It 

uso  it  may  be  declared  to  be  temporary,  until  a  par-  mty  not  be 
lament ;  for  that  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  parUa-  ''^^^^, 
nent ;  and  it  is  good  to  teach  a  parliament  to  work  here  this 
ipon  an  edict  or  proclamation  precedent.  ^fi^oiT*" 

For  the  manner,  I  should  think  fit  there  be  published  sir  David  ^ 
i,  grave  and  severe  proclamation,  induced  by  the  over-  roc^nJu  ' 
3ow  of  the  present  mischief.  and  letters. 

For  the  ordinance  itself :  first,  I  consider  that  offence  ^'^^' 
bath  vogue  only  amonj^t  noble  persons,  or  persons  of 
quality.  I  consider  also  that  the  greatest  honour  for 
subjects  of  quality  in  a  lawful  monarchy,  is  to  have 
access  and  approach  to  their  sovereign's  sight  and 
person,  which  is  the  fountain  of  honour;  and  though 
ihis  be  a  comfort  all  persons  of  quality  do  not  use; 
yet  there  is  no  good  spirit  but  vnll  think  himself  in 
darkness,  if  he  be  debarred  of  it  Therefore  I  do 
propound,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  punishment  be, 
diat  the  offender,  in  cases  hereafter  set  down,  be 
banished  perpetually  from  approach  to  the  courts  of 
the  king,  queen,  or  prince. 

Secondly,  That  me  same  offender  receive  a  strict 
prosecution  by  the  king's  attorney,  ore  terms ^  in  the 
S  tar-Chamber ;  for  the  fact  being  notorious,  will  al- 
ways be  confessed,  and  so  made  fit  for  an  ore  terms. 
And  that  this  prosecution  be  without  respect  of  persons, 
be  theloffender  never  so  great ;  and  that  the  fine  set  be 
irremissible. 

Lastly,  For  the  causes,  that  they  be  these  following : 

1 .  Where  any  singular  combat,  upon  what  quarrel 
soever,  is  acted  and  performed,  though  death  do  not 
ensue. 

2.  Where  any  person  passeth  beyond  the  seas,  with 
purpose  to  perform  any  singular  combat,  though  it  be 
never  acted. 
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3.  Where  any  person  sendeth  a  challepge. 

4.  Where  any  person  accepteth  a  challoige. 

5.  Where  any  person  carrieth  or  deliverrai  a  chal-j 
lenge. 

6.  Where  any  person  appointeth  the  field, 
or  indirectly,  although  it  be  not  upon  any  carld 
challenge  in  writing. 

7.  Where  any  person  accepteth  to  be  a  second 
any  quarrel. 

s<«pbeD«'.  CLXVIII.     To  the  Lord  Viscount  ViLLiEi 

^^*  It  may  please  your  lordship  j 

I   PRAT  let  his  majesty  understand,   that  althou^j 
my  lord  chancellor's  answer  touching  the  disoiission 
the  farmers'  cause,  was  full  of  respect  and  duty,  yet  11 

would  be  glad  to  avoid  an  express  signification  fifoa 
his  majesty,  if  his  majesty  may  otherwise  have  Ui 
end.  And  therefore  I  have  thought  of  a  coarse,  dot 
a  motion  be  made  in  open  court,  and  that  thereapoe 
my  lord  move  a  compromise  to  some  to  be  named  on 
either  part,  with  bond  to  stand  to  their  award.  Audi 
as  I  find  this  to  be  agreeable  to  my  lord  chanceUors 
disposition,  so  I  do  not  find  but  the  farmers  and  tbe 
other  party  are  willing  enough  towards  it.  Axni 
therefore  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  forbear  anj 
other  letter  or  message  touching  that  business.  God 
ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant^ 

FR.   BACOy. 

Jan.  23,  1616. 

Kuec-  CLXIX.    This  letter  was  written  to  the  earl  of 
don,  p.194.      Buckingham,  on  the  same  day  Sir  Francis 

Bacon  was  declared  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 

Seal. 

My  dearest  lord, 

It  is  both  in  care  and  kindness,  that  small  ones  flo^t 
up  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  down  into  the 
heart  in  silence.     Therefore  I  could  speak  little  to  your 


p. 
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Tordship  to-day,  neither  had  I  fit  time :  but  I  must 
profess  thus  much,  that  in  this  day's  work  you  are  the 
truest  and  perfectest  mirror  and  example  of  firm  and 
generous  friendship  that  ever  was  in  court.  And  I  shall 
count  every  day  lost,  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study 
your  well  doing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in 
fipeech,  or  perform  your  service  in  deed.  Good  my  lord, 
account  and  accept  me 

Your  most  bounden  and  devoted  friend 

and  servant  of  all  men  living y 

March?,  1616.  PR.  BACON,  C.S. 

CLXX.     To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.       Stephen** 

•ecoadoo 

My  singular  good  lord,  ^<m, 

When  I  heard  here  your  lordship  was  dead,  I 
thought  I  had  lived  too  long.  That  was,  to  tell  your 
lordship  truly  the  state  of  my  mind,  upon  that  report. 
Since,  I  hear  it  was  an  idle  mistaking  of  my  lord  Evers 
for  my  lord  Villiers.  God's  name  be  blessed,  that  you 
are  alive  to  do  infinite  good,  and  not  so  much  as  sick 
or  ill  disposed  for  any  tning  I  now  iiear. 

I  have  resigned  the  prince's  seal,  and  my  lord  Ho- 
bart  is  placed.  I  made  the  prince  laugh,  when  I  told 
him  I  resig^ned  it  with  more  comfort  than  I  received  it ; 
he  understanding  me  that  I  had  changed  for  a  better  : 
but  after  I  had  given  him  that  thought,  I  turned  it 
upon  this,  that  I  left  his  state  and  business  in  good 
case,  whereof  I  gave  him  a  particular  account. 

The  queen  calleth  upon  me  for  the  matter  of  her 
house,  wherein  your  lordship  and  my  lord  chamberlain 
and  I  dealt,  and  received  his  majesty  s  direction,  so 
that  I  shall  prepare  a  warrant  first  to  my  lord  treasurer 
and  Mr.  Chancellor,  for  that  is  the  right  way,  to  advise 
how  to  settle  it  by  assignment,  in  case  she  survive  his 
majesty,  which  I  hope  in  God  she  shall  not. 

Her  desire  was  expressly  and  of  herself  that  when 
I  had  prepared  a  warrant  to  be  sent  to  his  majesty,  I 
should  send  it  by  your  lordship's  hands. 

We  sit  in  council,  that  is  all  I  can  yet  say;  Sir  John 
Denham  is  not  come,  upon  whose  coming  the  king  shall 
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have  account  of  our  consultations  touching  Ireland, 
which  we  cannot  conclude  till  we  have  qpdien  witli 
him;  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

It  grieveth  me  much  that  1  cannot  hear  enoa^  of 
his  majesty's  good  disposition  of  health,  and  his  plea- 
sures, and  other  ordinary  occurrences  of  his  journey. 
I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  Mr.  Packer  to  irr& 
to  me  some  time  of  matters  of  that  kind ;  I  have  made 
the  like  request  to  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  by  whom  I 
write  this  present,  to  whose  good  affection  I  think  my- 
self beholden,  as  I  do  also  esteem  him  much  for  lus 
good  parts,  besides  his  nearness  to  your  lordshq), 
which  bindeth  me  above  all. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  ami  servanty 

FR.  BACON,  C.S. 

7  April  161 7, 

R^iJSi.  CLXXI.  To  the  renowned  University  of  Cam- 
tio.  BRIDGE,  his  dear  and  reverend  mother. 

I  AM  debtor  to  you  for  your  letters,  and  of  the  timf 
likewise,  that  I  have  taken  to  answer  them.  But  as 
soon  as  I  could  choose  what  to  think  on,  I  thought 
good  to  let  you  know ;  that  although  you  may  err  much 
in  your  valuation  of  me,  yet  you  shall  not  be  deceived 
in  your  assurance :  and  for  the  other  part  also,  thou«rh 
the  manner  be  to  mend  the  picture  by  the  life ;  yet  I 
would  be  glad  to  mend  the  life  by  the  picture,  and  to 
become,  and  be,  as  you  express  ma  to  be.  Your  gnt- 
tulations  shall  be  no  more  welcome  to  me,  than  your 
business  or  occasions;  which  I  will  attend;  andyetnot 
so,  but  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  them  by  my 
care  of  your  good.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend  and  son, 

FR.  BACON,  C.S. 
Gorbambury,  April  12,  1617. 
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CLXXII .  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.     Stephen.-. 

fint  coliee- 

My  singular  good  Lordy  t»ou.  p-  ^^* 

I  A  M  now  for  five  or  six  days  retired  to  my  house 
in  the  country :  for  I  think  all  my  lords  are  willing  to 
do  as  scholars  do,  who  though  they  call  them  holy- 
days,  yet  they  mean  them  play-days. 

We  purpose  to  meet  again  on  Easter- Monday,  and 
go  all  to  the  spital  sermon  for  that  day,  and  therein  to 
revive  the  ancient  religious  manner,  when  all  the  coun- 
cil used  to  attend  those  sermons,  which  some  neglect 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  his  majesty's  great 
devotion  in  the  due  hearing  of  sermons  himself  with 
his  council  at  the  court,  brought  into  desuetude.  But 
now  our  attendance  upon  his  majesty,  by  reason  of  his 
absence,  cannot  be,  it  is  not  amiss  to  revive. 

I  perceive  by  a  letter  your  lordship  did  write  some 
days  since  to  my  lord  Brackley,  that  your  lordship 
would  have  the  king  satisfied  by  precedents,  that  letters 
patents  might  be  of  the  dignity  of  an  earldom  without 
delivery  of  the  patent  by  the  king's  own  hand,  or  with- 
out the  ordinary  solemnities  of  a  creation.  I  find  pre- 
cedents somewhat  tending  to  the  same  purpose^  yet 
not  matching  fully.  But  howsoever  let  me  according 
to  my  faithful  and  free  manner  of  dealing  with  yout 
lordship,  say  to  you,  that  since  the  king  means  it,  I 
would  not  have  your  lordship,  for  the  satisfying  a  little 
trembling  or  panting  of  the  heart  in  my  lord  or  lady 
Brackley,  to  expose  your  lordship's  self,  or  myself, 
whose  opinion  would  be  thought  to  be  relied  upon,  or 
the  king  our  master,  to  envy  with  the  nobility  of  this 
realm;  as  to  have  these  ceremonies  of  honour  dispensed 
ivith,  which  in  conferring  honour  have  used  to  be 
observed,  like  a  kind  of  doctor  Bullatus  without  the 
:eremony  of  a  commencement:  the  king  and  you 
enow  I  am  not  ceremonious  in  nature,  and  therefore 
l^ou  may  think,  if  it  please  you,  I  do  it  in  judgment. 
3od  ever  preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 
and  devoted  friend  and  servant  ^ 

FR.  BACON,  C.  S. 
VOL.  V.  2    H      . 
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I  purpose  to  send  the  precedents  themselnes-  by  mj 
lord  of  Brackley ;  but  I  thought  fit  to  give  y<m  some 
taste  of  my  opinion  before. 

Gorhambury ,  April  13,1617.  '^ 

J^^,^"^;.     CLXXIIL  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

lectioo, 

p.  73.  My  singular  good  Lordy 

I  PRAY  your  good  lordship  to  deliver  to  his  majestf 
the  inclosed. 

I  send  your  lordship  also  the  warrant  to  mv  Ion! 

treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  K)r  the 

•  Somerset  qneeu's*  house :  it  is  to  come  again  to  the  king,  whca 

**"***       the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  letters  patents;  for  this  is  onlj 

the  warrant  to  be  signed  by  his  majesty. 

I  asked  the  queen,  whether  she  would  write  to  y<wr 
lordship  about  it;  her  answer  was  very  modest  and 
discreet,  that  because  it  proceeded  wholly  from  his 
majesty's  kindness  and  goodness,  who  had  referred  it, 
it  was  not  so  fit  for  her  to  write  to  your  lordship  for  the 
dispatch  of  it,  but  she  desired  me  to  thank  your  lord- 
ship for  your  former  care  of  it,  and  to  desire  you  to 
continue  it:  and  withal  she  desireth  your  lordship  not 
to  press  his  majesty  in  it,  but  to  take  his  best  times. 
This  answer,  because  I  like  it  so  well,  I  write  to  yoa 
at  large;  for  other  matters  I  will  write  by  the  next 
God  ever  prosper  you  and  preserve  you. 

Your  lordships  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  senyantj 

London,  19 Apr.  1617.  FR.  BACON,  C   S. 

L^tw.     CLXXIV.  To  Mr.  Matthew,  in  reflection 
of^ilttin,  upon  some  astronomers  in  Italj^ 

^' '"  SIR, 

I  WRITE  to  you  chiefly  now,  to  the  end  that  by  the 
continuance  of  my  acquaintance  with  you  by  let- 
ters, you  may  perceive  how  much  I  desire,  and  how 
much  I  do  not  despair  of  the  recontinuance  of  our 
acquaintance  by  conversation.     In  the  mean  time  I 
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Irish  you  would  desire  the  astrotiomers  of  Italy  to  amuse 
08  less  than  they  do  with  their  fabulous  and  foolish 
traditions,  and  come  nearer  to  the  expadments  of 
»ense ;  and  tell  us,  that  when  all  the  planents,  etce{)t 
the  moon,  are  beyond  the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere 
for  six  months  together,  we  must  needs  have  a  cold 
vrinter,  as  we  saw  it  was  the  last  year.  For  nnderstand- 
ing  that  this  was  general  over  all  these  parts  of  the  world ; 
amd  Ending  that  it  was  cold  weather  with  all  winds^ 
ud  namely  west  wind,  I  imagined  there  was  s<mie 
higher  cause  of  this  effect;  though  yet  I  confess  I 
thought  not  that  ever  I  should  have  found  that  cau§e 
so  palpable  a  one  as  it  proved;  which  yet,  when  I 
came  quickly  afterwards  to  observe,  I  found  also  va^ 
clearly,  that  the  summer  must  needs  be  cold  toa; 
though  yet  it  were  generally  thought,  that  the  year 
would  make  a  shift  to  pay  itself,  and  that  we  should 
be  sure  to  have  heats  for  our  cold.  You  see,  that 
though  I  be  full  of  business,  yet  I  can  be  glad  rather 
to  lay  it  all  aside,  than  to  say  nothing  to  you.  But  I 
long  much  more  to  be  speaking  often  with  you,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  long  want  my  wish. 

CLXXV.To   the  King,  about  the  Spanish |^p^ 

match.  tioii.p.i»r. 

It  may  ptease  your  most  excellent  McQesty. 

Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  hath  acquainted  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  commissioners  for  the  marriage  with 
Spain,  which  are  here,  with  your  majesty's  instructions, 
signed  by  your  royal  hands,  touching  that  point  of  the 
suppressing  of  pirates,  as  it  hath  relation  to  his  nego- 
tiation ;  whereupon  we  met  yesterday  at  mv  lord  admi- 
raVs  at  Chelsea,  because  we  were  loth  to  dhraw  my  lord^ 
into  the  air,  being  but  newly  upon  his  recovery,  (a) 

(a)  Charles  lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  earl  of  Nottingham 
was,  as  Sir  Robert  Naunton  observes,  as  goodly  a  gentleman  for 
person  as  the  times  had  any;  which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Osbonro, 
althoneh  his  eyes  met  not  with  him,  till  he  was  tamed  towards 
the  point  of  eighty.  He  being  also  brave,  fetthfbl,  and  dili|ent« 
commanded  the  fleet  as  lord  high  admiral  npdri  i^eral  occasions, 

2  h2 
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)^e  conceive  the  parts  of  the  business  are  four:  dn 
charge ;  the  confederations,  and  who  shall  be  scdicitei 
or  retained  to  come  in ;  the  forces  and  the  distrilNitioiis 
of  them;  and  the  enterprise.  We  had  only  it  this 
time  conference  amongst  ourselves,  and  shall  appoint, 
after  the  holy-days,  times  for  the  calling  before  us  sod 
as  are  fit  and  thereupon  perform  all  the  parts  of  yov 
royal  commandments. 

In  this  conference  I  met  with  somewhat  which  I  moA 
confess  was  altogether  new  to  me,  and  opened  bol 
darkly  neither ;  whereof  I  think  Mr.  Vice-Chamberliii 
will  give  your  majesty  some  light,  for  so  we  wished. 
By  occasion  whereof  I  hold  it  my  duty,  in  respectof 
the  great  place  wherein  your  majesty  hath  set  me,  beii^ 
only  made  worthy  by  your  grace,  which  maketh  it  d^ 
cent  for  me  to  counsel  you  ad  summas  rerum^  to  inti- 
mate  or  represent  to  your  majesty  thus  much. 

I  do  foresee,  in  my  simple  judgment,  much  incon- 
venience to  insue,  if  your  majesty  proceed  to  this  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  that  your  council  draw  not  all  one 
way.  I  saw  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  divided  council  tk 
last  parliament;  I  saw  no  very  pleasant  fruits  thereof 
in  the  matter  of  the  cloth.  This  will  be  of  equal,  if 
not  more  inconvenience;  for  wheresoever  the  opini(» 
of  your  people  is  material,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  not, 
there,  if  your  council  be  united,  they  shall  be  able 
almost  to  give  law  to  opinion  and  rumour:  but  if  they 
be  divided,  the  infusion  will  not  be  according  to  the 
strength  and  virtue  of  the  votes  of  your  council,  but 
according  to  the  aptness  and  inclination  of  the  popular. 
This  I  leave  to  your  majesty  in  your  high  wisdom  to 
remedy:  only  I  could  wish  that  when  Sir  John  Digbys 
instructions  are  perfected,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
go,  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  write  some  formal 
letter  to  the  body  of  your  council,  if  it  shall  be  in  your 
absence,  signifying  to  them  your  resolution  in  general, 
to  the  end,  that  when  deliberation  shall  be  turned  into 

particularly  agair?st  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588.  But  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1618,  he  surrendered  this  honourable  place  lo  the 
kine,  who  conferred  it  upon  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  died 
in  the  year  16^4,  atid  oC  Vxi*  «L^e  the  88th.    Stephens. 
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resolution,  no  man,  howsoever  he  may  retain  the  in- 
wardness of  his  opinion,  may  be  active  in  contrarium. 
The  letters  of  my  lords  of  the  council  with  your 
majesty,  touching  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  written  largely 
and  articulately,  and  by  your  majesty's  direction,  will 
much  facilitate  our  labours  here ;  though  there  will  not 
want  matter  of  consultation  thereupon.  God  ever  pre- 
serve your  majesty  safe  and  happy. 

Your  majestt/s  most  devoted  and  obliged  servant^ 

London,  April  19,  1617.  FR.  BACON,  C.S. 

CLXXVI.  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham-  stephen.v 

firit  col- 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

I  SEND  your  lordship,  according  to  the  direction  of 

{^our  letter,  a  note  of  the  precedents  that  I  find  in  my 
ord  Brackley  s  business  which  do  rather  come  near  the 
case  than  match  it.  Your  lordship  knoweth  already 
my  opinion,  that  I  would  rather  have  you  constant  ia 
the  matter,  than  instant  for  the  time. 

I  send  also  inclosed  an  account  of  council  business 
by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  majesty,  which  it  may 
please  you  to  deliver  to  him. 

The  queen  retumeth  her  thanks  to  your  lordship 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  warrant  touching  her  house :  1 
have  not  yet  acquainted  the  lord  treasurer,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  with  it ;  but  I  purpose  to-mor- 
row to  deliver  them  the  warrant,  and  to  advise  with 
them  for  the  executing  of  the  same. 

I  have  received  the  king's  letter  with  another  from 
your  lordship,  touching  the  cause  of  the  officers,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  whereof  I  will  be  very  careftil  to 
do  them  justice. 

Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  chancery,  which  I 
hold  only  for  the  king's  grace  and  favour,  and  your 
constant  friendship.  There  was  much  ado,  and  a  great 
deal  of  world ;  but  this  matter  of  pomp,  which  is 
heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to  me,  or  purgatory  at 
least.  It  is  true,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the.  king's 
choice  was  so  generally  approved ;  and  tlbaX  \  \ia^  ^^ 
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much  interest  in  men's  eood  will  and  g  odopmioiii^ 
because  it  maketb  me  ue  fitter  instniment  to  do  mj 
master  service  and  my  friend  also. 

After  I  was  set  in  chancery,  I  published  hia  nmgaftf'f 
charge  which  he  gave  me  when  he  gave  me  the  toi ; 
and  what  rules  and  resolutions  I  had  taken  for  the  fal- 
filling  his  commandments.  I  send  your  lordship  t 
copy  of  that  I  said.  My  lord  Hay  coming  to  iikt 
his  leave  of  me  two  day9  before,  I  told  him  ^raat  I  mi 
meditating,  and  he  desired  me  to  send  him  sone 
remembrance  of  it ;  and  so  I  could  not  but  send  hii 
another  copy  thereof.  Men  tell  me  it  hath  done  tk 
king  a  greiBLt  deal  of  honour ;  insomuch  that  some  of 
my  friends  that  are  wise  men  and  no  vain  ones,  did 
not  stick  to  say  to  me,  that  there  were  not  these  seva 
years  such  &  preparation  for  a  parliament;  which  wm 
a  commendation,  I  confess,  pleased  me  well.  I  pny 
take  some  fit  time  to  shew  it  his  majesty,  because  if  I 
misunderstood  him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend  it, 
because  I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  take  infinite  contentment  to  hear  his  majesty  is  in 
great  good  health  and  vigor ;  I  pray  God  preserve  and 
continue  it.  Thus  wishing  you  well  above  all  men 
living,  next  my  master  and  his :  I  rest 

Tour  true  arid  devoted  friend  mid  sertuuU, 

Dorset-house,  which  putteth  me  FR.  BACON    C.Si 

in  BAind  to  Uiank  your  lordship  ' 

for  your  care  of  me  touching 
York-house,  May  8,  1617. 

IT^ul  CLXXVII.  An  Account  of  Council  Business, 
tion.  p.fcij.     and  Other  matters  committed  to  me  by  his 
Majesty. 

First,  for  May-day ;  at  which  time  there  was  great 
apprehension  of  tumult  by  prentices  and  loose 
people ;  there  was  never  such  a  still.  The  remedies 
that  did  the  effect  were  three  : 

First,  the  putting  in  muster  of  the  trained  bands 
and  raiUtafy  )»^kx^  vci  ^  Vw^^  ^"wJ&\«l  iWt  way.  Next 
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tbe  laying  a  strait  charge  upon  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
for  the  city,  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  suburbs, 
that  the  prentices  and  others  might  go  abroad  with 
their  flags  and  other  gauderies,  but  without  weapon 
of  shot  and  pike,  as  they  formerly  took  liberty  to 
do :  which  charge  was  exceeding  well  performed  and 
obeyed.  And  the  last  was,  that  we  had,  according  to  our 
warrant  dormant,  strengthened  our  commissions  of  the 

f)eace  in  London  and  Middlesex,  with  new  clauses  of 
ieutenancy ;  which  as  soon  as  it  was  known  abroad, 
all  was  quiet  by  the  terror  it  wrought.  This  I  write, 
because  it  maketh  good  my  farther  assurance  I  gave 
his  majesty  at  his  first  removes,  that  all  should  be 
quiet:  for  which  I  received  his  thanks. 

For  the  Irish  affairs,!  received  this  day  his  majesty's 
letter  to  the  lords,  which  we  have  not  yet  opened,  but 
shall  sit  upon  them  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  forget, 
besides  the  points  of  state,  to  put  my  lord  treasurer  in 
remembrance,  that  his  majesty  laid  upon  him  the  care 
of  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  by  all 
good  means,  of  which  I  find  his  lordship  very  careful, 
and  I  will  help  him  the  best  I  can. 

The  matter  of  the  revenue  of  the  recusants  here  in 
England,  I  purpose  to  put  forward  by  a  conference 
wiA  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  whom  the  king  laid 
it,  and  upon  secretary  Winwood ;  and,  because  it  is 
matter  of  the  exchequer,  with  my  lord  treasurer  and 
Mr.  Chancellor ;  and  after  to  take  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Attorney,  and  the  learned  counsel ;  and  when  we 
have  put  it  in  a  frame,  to  certify  his  majesty. 

The  business  of  the  pirates  is,  I  doubt  not,  by  this 
time  come  to  his  majesty,  upon  the  letters  of  us  the 
commissioners,  whereof  I  took  special  care ;  and  I 
must  say,  I  find  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  a  good  able 
man  with  his  pen.  But  to  speak  of  the  main  business, 
which  is  the  match  with  Spain,  the  king  knows  my 
mind  by  a  former  letter ;  that  I  would  be  glad  it  pro- 
ceeded with  an  united  council ;  not  but  that  votes  and 
thoughts  are  to  be  free :  but  yet  after  a  king  hath 
resolved,  all  men  ought  to  co-operate,  and  neither  to 
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be  active  nor  much  locutive  in  oppositum ;  espeatStjf  ^ 
in  a  case  where  a  few  dissenting  from  the  rest,  majr 
hurt  the  business  inforofanue. 

Yesterday y  which  was  my  weary  day,  I  bid  lU  ^ 
judges  to  dinner,  which  was  not  used  to  be,  and  entcf- 
tained  them  in  a  private  withdrawing  chamber,  wtk 
the  learned  counsel.     When  the  feast  was  passed,  I 
came  amongst  them,  and  sat  me  down  at  the  end  rf 
the  tableland  prayed  them  to  think  I  was  one  of  tfaei^ 
and  but  a  foreman.     I  told  them  I  was  weary,  aal 
therefore  must  be  short,  and  that  I  would  now  speik 
to  them  upon  two  points.     Whereof  the  one  was,  At 
I  would  tell  them  plainly,  that  I  was  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  former  discords  and  difierences  betwe^i  &e 
chancery  and  other  courts  were  but  flesh  and  blood; 
and  that  now  the  men  were  gone,  the  matter  was  gone; 
and  that  for  my  part  as  I  would  not  suffer  any  the  levl 
diminution  or  derogation  from  the  ancient  and  d«e 
power  of  the  chancery,  so  if  any  thing   should  be 
brought  to  them  at  any  time,  touching  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  chancery,  which  did  seem  to  them  exorbi- 
tant or  inordinate,  that  they  should  freely  and  friendly 
acquaint  me  with  it,  and  we  should  soon  agree ;  or  i 
not,  we  bad  a  master  that  could  easily  both  discern 
and  rule.     At  which  speech  of  mine,  besides  a  greit 
deal  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment,  I  did  see  cheer 
and  comfort  in  their  faces,  as  if  it  were  a  new  world. 

The  second  point  was,  that  I  let  them  know  how 
his  majesty,  at  his  going,  gave  me  charge  to  call  and 
receive  from  them  the  accounts  of  their  circuits,  accord- 
ing to  his  majesty's  former  prescript,  to  be  set  down  in 
writing;  and  that  I  was  to  transmit  the  writings  them- 
selves to  his  majesty;  and  accordingly  as  soon  as  I 
have  received  them  I  will  send  them  to  his  majesty. 

Some  two  days  before  I  had  a  conference  with  some 
judges,  not  all,  but  such  as  I  did  choose,  touching  the 
high  commission,  and  the  extending  of  the  same  in 
some  points ;  which  I  see  I  shall  be  able  to  dispatch 
by  consent,  without  his  majesty's  farther  trouble* 

I  did  call  upon  the  committees  also  for  the  proceed- 
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ing  in  the  purging  of  Sir  Edward   Coke's  Reports, 
which  I  see  they  go  on  with  seriously,  (a) 

(a)  During  the  time  that  my  lord  chief  justice  Coke  lay  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  court,  some  information  was  eiven  to  the  king, 
that  he  having  published  eleven  books  of  ReportSyhdid  written  many 
things  against  his  majesty's  prerogative.    And  being  commanded 
to  explain  some  of  them,  my  lord  chancellor  Ellesmere  doth  there- 
upon, in  his  letter  of  22  October  1616,  write  thus  to  thekmg: 
**  According  to  your  majesty*s  directions  signified  unto  me  by  Mr. 
**  Solicitor,  I  caJled  the  lord  chief  justice  before  me  on  Thursday 
'*  the  17th  instant,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Attorney,  and  others  of 
**  your  learned  counsel.    I  did  let  him  know  your  majesty's  ac- 
**  ceptance  of  the  few  animadversions,  which  upon  review  of  his 
**  own  labours  he  had  sent,  though  fewer  than  you  expected,  and 
**  his  excuses  other  than  you  expected:"  And  did  at  the  same  time 
inform  him,  that  his  majesty  was  dissatisfied  with  several  other 
passages  therein ;  and  those  not  of  the  principal  points  of  the  cases 
judged,  but  delivered  by  way  of  expaiiation,  and  which   mieht 
have  been  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the  judgment;  of  which 
sort  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  did  for  the  present  only  se- 
lec^five,  which  being  delivered  to  the  chief  justice  on  the  17th  of 
October,  he  returns  his  answers  at  large  upon  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  the  which  I  have  seen  under  his  own  hand.    *Tis  true  the 
lord  chancellor  wished  he  might  have  been  spared  all  service  con- 
cerning the  chief  justice,  as    remembering  the  fifth  petition  of 
ivmtte  nobis  debita  nostra,  etc.     Insomuch  that  though  a  committee 
of  judges  was  appointed  to  consider  these  books,  yet  the  matter 
seems  to  have  slept,  till  after  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  lord 
keeper,  it  revived,  and  two  judges  more  were  added  to  the  for- 
;  raer.     Whereupon  Sir  Edward  Coke  doth  by  his  letter  make  his 
^  humble  suit  to  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  1.  That  if  his  majesty  shall 
'  not  be  satisfied  with  his  former  offer,  namely,  by  the  advice  of  the 
.  judges  to  explain  and  publish  those  points,  so  as  no  shadow  may 
T'  femain  against  his  prerogative,  that  then  all  the  judges  of  England 
^may  be  called  thereto.     2.  That  they  might  certify  also  what  cases 
he  had  published  for  his  majesty's  prerogative  and  benefit,  for  the 

Cd  of  the  Church,  and  quieting  men's  inheritances,  and  good  of 
commonwealth.  But  Sir  Edward  then,  or  soon  after,  coming 
faito  favour  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  I  conceive  there  was  no 
frrther  proceedings  in  this  affair.  It  will  be  needless  for  me  to  de- 
clare what  reputation  these  books  have  among  the  professors  of 
die  law ;  but  I  cannot  omit  upon  this  occasion  to  take  notice  of  a 
character  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  some  time  before  given  them  in  his 
proposition  to  the  king,  touching  the  compiling  and  amendment 
of  the  laws  of  England.  ''  To  give  every  roan  his  due,  had  it 
"not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports,  which  though  they 
"  may  have  errors  and  some  peremptory  and  extrajudicial  reso* 
**  hitions  more  than  are  warranted,  yet  they  contain  infinite  good 
"  decitioot  and  rulings  over  of  cases,  the  law  by  this  time  had 
been  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast :  for  that  the  cases  of 
modem  experience  are  fied  from  those  that  ate  fLdynd^^^L  wA 
'*  ruled  in  former  time."    Stephens. 


€€ 
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Thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  not  much  to  do 
matters  of  counsel,  and  I  see  now  that  his  majestyi 

as  well  able  by  his  letters  to  govern  England 
Scotland,  as  he  was  to  govern  Scotland  from  Engb 

Stephens's  CLXXVIII.  A  Hotc  of  someprecedeots  as 
tfeL,^«06.     nearest  the  case  of  the  Lord  Brackley: 
ferred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

The    lord  Hay   was  created    baron   of    Sawley, 
Junii  1 3  Regis,  without  the  ceremony  of  robing,  u 
take  it,  but  then  the  patent,  as  I  conceive  it  also, 
vered  to  the  person  of  the  said  lord  Hay  by  the  1 
own  hands;  and  again,  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
incident  to  it  only  the  ceremony  of  robes,  and  not 
cincture  of  the  sword,  coronet,  etc. 

The  duke  of  Lenox  was  created  earl  of  Rich 
6  Octobris  1 1  RegiSy  without  any  of  the  ceremonies, 
I  take  it,  but  the  patent,  as  I  conceive  it  also, 
delivered  to  the  person  of  the  said  duke,   with  til 
hands  of  the  king:  and  again,  in  regard  he  was  in- 
vested of  the  superior  dignity  of  duke  of  Scotland,  tie 
ceremonies  were  not  fit  to  be  iterated. 

King  Henry  VII.  created  Edward  Courtenay  knigit 
earl  of  Devon,  26  Octobrisy  1  Regiiij  teste  meipso  apd 
Westmonasterium,  etc.  Whereby  it  may  be  collected, 
that  it  was  done  without  the  solemnities ;  for  diit 
where  the  solemnities  were  performed,  it  hath  used  H 
be  with  a  hisce  testibuSy  and  not  teste  meipso;  ^ 
whether  it  were  delivered  with  the  king's  hand  or  not 
it  appears  not. 

Edward  VI.  created  William  earl  of  Essex,  manpii 
of  Noi-thampton,  16  Feb.  1  Edw.  VI.  and  it  is  met- 
tioned  to  be  per  cincturam  gladii,  cappam  honoris^  d 
circuli  aurei  i?npositionem ;  but  whether  the  delivery 
was  by  the  king's  own  hand  non  cofistat,  but  it  w«s 
teste  meipsOy  and  not  hisce  testibus. 

The  same  king  created  John  viscount  L'Isle,  earl  of  | 
Warwick,  the  same  time,  and  it  is  mentioned  to  be 
per  cincturam  gladiiy  etc.  but  it  was  teste  tnapsOy  and 
not  hisce  testibus. 

Edward  V\,  exe^tedLTVLom^Xw^'^Tv^^'^^ 
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of  Southampton  in  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
vnmner,  widi  a  teste  meipsOj  and  not  hisce  testibus. 
These  three  creations  being  made  upon  one  day,  and 
when  the  king  was  a  child  of  about  nine  years  old, 
aod  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  for  the  patents 
bear  date  at  the  Tower  of  London,  doth  make  me 
conjecture  that  all  the  solemnities  were  performed; 
but  whether  the  king  endured  to  be  present  at  the 
whole  ceremony,  and  to  deliver  the  patents  with  his 
ovim  hand,  I  doubt ;  for  that  I  find  that  the  very  self- 
aame  day,  year,  and  place,  the  king  created  his  uncle 
ihe  earl  of  Hertford,  to  the  duke  of  Somerset  per 
cincturam  gladii,  cappam  honoris,  et  circuit  aurei 
wnpositionem,  et  tradiiionem  virgula  aurect^  with  a 
hisce  testibus.  and  not  teste  meipso,  and  with  a 
datum  per  manus  nostras :  yet  these  things  are  but 
eonjectual. 

I  find  no  precedents  for  a  non  obstante,  or  a  dis- 
pensation with  the  solemnities,  as  the  lord  Brackley's 
bill  was  penned. 

CLXXIX-   To  the  Lord  Keeper.  Stephen,-, 

^  second  col- 

lectioot 

My  honoured  Lord^  p-  4^- 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
and  die  papers  that  came  inclosed,  who  is  exceedingly 
well  satisfied  with  that  account  you  have  given  him 
therein,  especially  with  the  speech  you  made  at  the 
taking  of  your  place  in  the  chancery.  Whereby  his 
majesty  perceiveth  that  you  have  not  only  given  proof 
how  well  you  understand  the  place  of  a  chancellor, 
but  done  him  much  right  also,  in  giving  notice  unto 
those  that  were  present,  that  you  have  received  such 
instructions  from  his  majesty;  whose  honour  will  be 
so  much  the  greater,  in  that  all  men  will  acknowledge 
&e  sufficiency  and  worthiness  of  his  majesty's  choice, 
in  preferring  a  man  of  such  abilities  to  that  place, 
which  besides  cannot  but  be  a  great  advancement  and 
furtherance  to  his  service  :  and  I  can  assure  your  lord- 
ship^ tibat  his  majesty  was  never  so  weW  i^\edsft^^  "^si 
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he  is  with  this  account  you  have  given  him  of 

fassage.     Thus  with  the  remembrance  of  mjr 
rest    . 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command^ 

O.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Edinburgh,  18  May,  1617. 

stephw.      CLXXX.  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

second  col- 

^^'  My  very  good  Lord, 

I  KNOW  your  lordship  hath  a  special  care  of  waj 
thing  that  concemeth  the  queen.  She  was  enteied 
into  dislike  of  her  solicitor,  this  bearer  Mr.  Lowder, 
and  resolute  in  it.  To  serve,  and  not  to  please,  is  no 
man's  condition.     Therefore,  upon  knowledge  of  her 

Eleasure,  he  was  willing  to  part  with  his  place,  upoa 
opes  not  to  be  destituted,  but  to  be  preferred  to  one 
of  the  baron's  places  in  Ireland.  I  pray  move  the  kine 
for  him,  and  let  his  majesty  know  from  me,  that! 
think,  howsoever  he  pleased  not  here,  he  is  fit  to  do 
his  majesty  service  in  that  place  ;  he  is  grave  and  for- 
mal, which  is  somewhat  there,  and  sufficient  enough 
for  that  place.  The  queen  had  made  Mr.  HackweD 
her  solicitor,  who  hath  for  a  long  time  taken  much 
pains  in  her  business,  wherein  she  hath  done  well. 
He  was  an  opposite  in  parliament,  as  Jones  was,  that 
the  king  hath  made  chief  justice  in  Ireland.  But  I 
hold  it  no  ill  counsel  to  join,  or  to  remove  such  men* 
God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Vour  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

FR.  BACON. 

Whitehall,  25  May,  1617. 

stcphciisi       CLXXXI.  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

first  collec- 
tion, p.  207.  Jlfy  ^ery  good  Lord, 

I  SHALL  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  business  which 
your  lordship  may  think  to  concern  myself;  but  I  do 
think  it  concemeth  your  lordship  much  more.  For  as 
for  me,  as  my  judgment  is  not  so  weak  to  think  it  can 
do  me  any  hurt,  so  my  love  to  you  is  so  strong,  as  I 
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would  prefer  the  good  of  you  and  yours  before  mine 
own  particular. 

It  seemeth  secretary  Win  wood  hath  officiously  busied 
himself  to  make  a  match  between  your  broUier  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke  s  daughter :  and,  as  we  hear,  he  doth 
it  rather  to  make  a  faction,  than  out  of  any  great 
affection  to  your  lordship ;  it  is  true,  he  hath  the  con- 
sent of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  we  hear,  upon  reasonable 
conditions  for  your  brother ;  and  yet  no  better  than, 
without  question,  may  be  found  in  some  other  matches. 
But  the  mother's  consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young 
gentlewoman's,  who  expecteth  a  great  fortune  from 
her  mother,  which  without  her  consent  is  endangered* 
This  match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards  your 
lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient  both  for  your  brother 
and  yourself. 

First,  He  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced  house,  which 
in  reason  of  state  is  never  held  good. 

Next,  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  house  of  man 
and  wife,  which  in  religion  and  Christian  discretion 
is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  Your  lordship  will  go  near  to  lose  all  such 
your  friends  as  are  adverse  to  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  my- 
self only  except,  who  out  of  a  pure  love  and  thank^l- 
ness  shall  ever  be  firm  to  you. 

And  lastly  and  chiefly,  believe  it,  it  will  greatly 
weaken  and  distract  the  king's  service ;  for  though,  in 
regard  of  the  king's  great  wisdom  and  depth,  I  am 
persuaded,  those  things  will  not  follow  which  they 
imagine :  yet  opinion  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and 
cast  the  king  back,  and  make  him  relapse  into  those  in- 
conveniences which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore  my  advice  is,  and  your  lordship  shall  do 
yourself  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  according  to  reli- 
gion and  the  law  of  God,  your  lordship  will  signify 
unto  my  lady  your  mother,  that  your  desire  is,  that 
the  marriage  be  not  pressed  or  proceeded  in  without 
the  consent  of  both  parents ;  and  so  either  break  it 
altogether,  or  defer  any  farther  delay  in  it,  till  your 
lordship's  return  :  and  this  the  rather,  for  that,  besides 
the  inconvenience  of  the  matter  itself,  it  hath  been 
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carried  so  harshly  and  inconsiderately   by 
Winwood,  as,  for  doubt  that  the  father  should 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  the  mother,  to  get  tlie 
hath  conveyed  her  away  secretly;  which  is  iU  of 
sides.     Thus  hoping  your  lordship  will  not  only  8 
well,  but  believe  my  faithful  advice,  who  by  my 
experience  in  the  world  must  needs  see  fartbM 
your  lordship  can ;  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true 

and  most  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

FR.   BAGOK,  CLi 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  lordship  since  I  sent  Ai 
king  my  last  account  of  council  business :  but  I  assise 
myself  you  received  it,  because  I  sent  at  the  same  time 
a  packet  to  secretary  Lake,  who  hath  signified  to  me 
that  he  hath  received  it. 

I  pray  your  lordship  deliver  to  his  majesty  this  little 
note  of  chancery  buisiness. 

July  12, 1617. 

Stephen. .  CLXXXII.     To  the  Kl N  G  . 

nnt  collec- 
tion, p.  210.  -,  II  -ujr    • 

It  may  please  t/our  most  excellent  Majesty, 

I  THINK  it  agreeable  to  my  duty,  and  the  great  oUi- 
gation  wherein  I  am  tied  to  your  majesty,  to  be  freer 
than  other  men  in  giving  your  majesty  faithful  counsel, 
while  things  are  in  passing;  and  more  bound  thai 
other  men  in  doing  your  commandments,  when  yo«r 
resolution  is  settled,  and  made  known  to  me. 

I  shall  therefore  most  humbly  crave  pardon  froa 
your  majesty,  if  in  plainness,  and  no  less  humblenesa, 
I  deliver  to  your  majesty  my  honest  and  disinterested 
opinion,  in  the  business  of  die  match  of  Sir  John  Vil- 
liers,  which  I  take  to  be  magnum  i?i  parvo :  preserving 
always  the  laws  and  duties  of  a  firm  friendship  to  ray 
lord  of  Buckingham,  whom  I  will  never  cease  to  love, 
and  to  whom  I  have  written  already,  but  have  not 
heard  yet  from  his  lordship. 

But  first  I  have  three  suits  to  make  to  youx  majesty, 
hoping  well  you  will  grant  them  all. 
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The  first  is,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  drawing  on 

t  match,  your  majesty  would  bestow  the  thanks  not 

pen  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  please  your 

ajesty,  nor  upon  the  eloquent  persuasions  or  prag- 

ticals  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood,  but  upon  diem, 

carrying  your  commandments  and  directions  with 

ngth  and  justice,  in  the  matter  of  the  governor  of 

epe,  (a)  in  the  matter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  in  the 

atter  of  protecting  the  lady,  according  to  your  ma,^ 

ty's  commandment;  have  so  humbled  Sir  Edward 

•,  as  he  seeketh  now  that  with  submission,  which, 

your  majesty  knoweth,  before  he  rejected  with  scorn : 

i;ffor  this  is  the  true  orator  that  hath  persuaded  this 
"business;  as  I  doubt  not  but  your  majesty   in  your 
>  excellent  wisdom  doth  easily  discern. 

My  second  suit  is,  that  your  majesty  would  not 
^  think  me  so  pusillanimous,  as  that  I,  that  when  I  was 
but  Mr.  Bacon,  had  ever,  through  your  majesty's 
favour,  good  reason  at  Sir  Edward  Coke's  hands,  when 
be  was  at  the  greatest,  should  now,  that  your  majesty 
of  your  great  goodness  hath  placed  me  so  near  your 
chair,  being,  as  I  hope,  by  God's  grace  and  your  in- 
structions, made  a  servant  according  to  your  heart  and 
hand,  fear  him,  or  take  umbrage  of  him,  in  respect  of 
IB  mine  own  particular. 

^  My  third  suit  is,  that  if  your  majesfy  be  resolved  the 
■^  match  shall  go  on,  after  you  have  heard  my  reasons 
i  to  the  contrary ;  I  may  receive  therein  your  particular 
(r  will  and  commandments  from  yourself,  that  I  may  con- 
form myself  thereunto ;  imagining  with  myself,  though 
"*  I  will  not  wager  on  women's  minds,  that  I  can  prevail 
B  more  with  the  mother  than  any  other  man.  For  if  I 
r  should  be  requested  in  it  from  my  lord  of  Bucking- 
•    ham,  the  answers  of  a  true  friend  ought  to  be,  that  I 

m 

(a)  All  that  I  have  seea  relating  to  the  difference  between  the' 

r      governor  of  Diepe  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  contained  in  a  letter 

p      of  secretary  Winwood's  to  my  lord  Buckingham,  dated  29  June 

this  year,  and  in  these  words ;  '*  Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  consigned 

**  into  the  hands  of  the  lords  2400/.  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 

^      **  French  ambassador,  in  the  cause  which  concerneth  the  gOYemor 

«<  of  Diepe."    Stepkefu. 
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had  rather  go  against  his  mind  than  against  his 
but  your  majesty  I  roust  obey  ;  and  besides  I  shal 
ceive  that  your  majesty,  out  of  your  great  wisdom 
depth,  doth  see  those  Uiings  which  I  see  not. 

Now  therefore,  not  to  hold  your  majesty  with 
words,  which  do  but  drown  matter,  let  me  most  hi 
bly  desire  your  majesty  to  take  into  your  royal 
sideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this  time  not  only  ij 
good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in  a  good  affection 
disposition.     Your  majesty's  prerogative  and  auth< 
having  risen  some  just  degrees  above  the  horizon 
than  heretofore,  which  hath  dispersed  vapours: 
judges  are  in  good  temper ;  your  justices  of  the 
which  is  the  body  of  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
to  be  loving  and  obsequious,  and  to  be  weary  i 
humour  of  ruffling :  all  mutinous  spirits  grow  to  bei 
little  poor,  and  to  draw  in  their  horns;  and  not 
less  for  your  majesty's  disauthorising  the  man  I 
of.     Now  then  I  reasonably  doubt,  that  if  there 
but  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in,  with  the  strength 
such  an  alliance,  it  will  give  a  turn  and  relapse  is] 
men's  minds,  into  the  former  state  of  things,  hardly  to 
be  holpen,  to  the  great  weakening  of  your  majesty's! 
service. 

Ag^in,  your  majesty  may  have  perceived,  that  as  far 
as  it  was  fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I  was  ever  for 
a  parliament;  which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  cardo  rerum 
or  summa  summarum  for  the  present  occasions.  Bat! 
this  my  advice  was  ever  conditional ;  that  your  ma- 
jesty should  go  to  a  parliament  with  a  council  united, 
and  not  distracted ;  and  that  your  majesty  will  give 
me  leave  never  to  expect,  if  that  man  come  in.  riot 
for  any  diflFerence  of  mine  own,  for  I  am  omnibus  omma 
for  your  majesty's  service,  but  because  he  is  by  nature 
unsociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old  now  to 
take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already  to  collect, 
yea  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth  such  a  smoke 
to  get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire  when  he  is  in. 

It  may  please  your  majesty,  now  I  have  said,  I  have 
done ;  and  as  I  think  I  have  done  a  duty  not  unworthy 
the  first  year  of  your  last  high  favour,  I  most  humbly 
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pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me,  if  in  any  thing  I  have 
erred;  for  my  errors  shall  always  be  supplied  by  obe- 
;dience;  and  so  I  conclude  with  my  prayers  for  the 
happy  preservation  of  your  person  and  estate. 
Your  majesty  s  most  humble^  bounderij 

and  most  devoted  servant ^ 

FR.  BACON,  C.S. 
Gorhambury,  July  25,  1617. 

CLXXXIII.   To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  scepbens's 

first  ooUcc* 

My  very  good  Lord,  ^'•'^p- *^^- 

I  DO  think  long  to  hear  from  your  lordship,  touch- 
ing my  last  letter,  wherein  I  gave  you  my  opinion 
touching  your  brother's  match.  As  I  then  snewed  my 
dislike  of  the  matter,  so  the  carriage  of  it  here  in  the 
manner  I  dislike  as  much.  If  your  lordship  think  it  is 
liumour  or  interest  in  me  that  leads  me,  God  judge  my 
sincerity.  But  I  must  say,  that  in  your  many  noble 
favours  towards  me,  they  ever  moved  and  flowed  from 
yourself,  and  not  from  any  of  your  friends  whatsoever ; 
and  therefore  in  requital  give  me  leave,  that  my 
counsels  to  you  again  be  referred  to  your  happiness, 
and  not  to  the  desires  of  any  of  your  friends.  I  shall 
ever  give  you,  as  I  give  my  master,  safe  counsel,  and 
such  as  time  will  approve. 

I  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Attorney  the  queen's 
bill,  which  I  send  your  lordship.  The  payment  is  not 
out  of  lands,  but  out  of  the  customs,  and  so  it  can  be 
but  the  rent.  Your  lordship  remembereth,  it  is  but 
in  a  case  which  I  hope  shall  never  be ;  that  is,  after 
his  majesty's  death,  if  she  survive.  God  ever  bless 
and  direct  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 
and  devoted  friend  and  servant  ^ 

FR.  BACON,  C.S.     , 
Gorhambury,  July  25, 1617. 
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s.«phe..-.  CLXXXIV.    To  the  King. 

Brat  eoUec^ 

'  ^"  It  may  please  your  most  cscellent  majesty^ 

I  DARE  not  presume  any  more  to  reply  upon  yoor 
majesty,  but  I  reserve  my  defence  till  I  attend  yoor 
majesty  at  your  happy  return ;  when  I  hope  verily  to 
approve  myself,  not  only  a  true  servant  to  your  ma- 
jesty, but  a  true  friend  to  my  lord  of  Buckingham; 
and  for  the  times  also,  I  hope  to  give  your  majestj  t 
good  account,  though  distance  of  place  may  obscwe 
uiem.     But  there  is  one  part  of  your  majesty's  letter 
that  I  could  be  sorry  to  take  time  to  answer ;  wWA 
is,  that  your  majesty  conceiveth,  that  whereas  I  wrok 
that  the  height  of  my  lord's  fortune  might  makeluM 
secure,  I  meant  that  he  was  turned  proud,  or  unknov- 
ing  of  himself :  surely  the  opinion  which  I  haveeftt 
had  of  my  lord,  whereof  your  majesfy  is  best  witneH^ 
is  far  from  that.    But  my  meaning  was  plain  asi 
simple,  that  his  lordship  might,  through  his  great  for- 
tune, be  the  less  apt  to  cast  and  foresee  the  unfaithfiit 
ness  of  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and  ac- 
cidents of  time.     Which  is  a  judgment,  your  majesty 
knoweth  better  than  I,  that  the  best  authors  make  d 
the  best  and  best  tempered  spirits,  ut  sunt  res  hur 
mana;  insomuch  that  Guicciardine  maketh  the  same 
judgment,  not  of  a  particular  person,  but  of  the  wisest 
state  of  Europe,  the  senate  of  Venice,  when  he  said 
their  prosperity  had  made  them  secure,  and  under- 
weighers  of  perils.   Therefore  I  beseech  your  majesty 
to  deliver  me  in  this  from  any  the  least  imputatioa 
upon  my  dear  and  noble  lord  and  friend.    And  so  ex- 
pecting that  that  sun  which  when  it  went  from  us, 
left  us  cold  weather,  and  now  it  is  returned  towards  | 
us  hath  brought  with  it  a  blessed  harvest ;  will,  when 
it  cometh  to  us,  dispel  and  disperse  all  mists  and  mis- 
takings. 

July  31,  1617. 
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CLXXXV.  To  the  Marquisof  Buckingham.  Stephen.. 

1^  first  collec- 

My  very  good  Lord  J  tion,p.«i5, 

r  Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  did  first  send  for 

r  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and  made  him  know,  that, 

.    since  I  heard  from  court,  I  was  resolved  to  further 

'.   the  match  and  the  conditions  thereof  for  your  lord- 

^  diip's  brother's  advancement  the  best  I  could.     I  did 

.  ffend  also  to  my  lady  Hatton^and  some  other  special 

^£riends,  to  let  them  know,  I  would  in  any  thing  de- 

^,  elare  for  the  match ;  which  I  did,  to  the  end  that  if 

"they  had  any  apprehension  of  my  assistance,  they 

might  be  discouraged  in  it.     I  sent  also  to  Sir  John 

Butler,  and  after  by  letter  to  my  lady  your  mother, 

to  tender  my  performance  of  any  good  office  towards 

"the  match  or  the  advancement  from   the  mother. 

-■MM      ^^^ 

This  was  all  I  could  think  of  for  the  present. 
^     I  did  ever  foresee,  that  this  alliance  would  go  near 
t  to  lose  me  your  lordship  that  I  hold  so  dear ;  and 

*  that  was  the  only  respect  particular  to  myself  that 
^  moved  me  to  be  as  I  was,  till  I  heard  from  you.  But 
^  I  will  rely  upon  your  constancy  and  nature,  and  my 
'  own  deserving,  and  the  firm  tie  we  have  in  respect  of 
•■  the  king's  service. 

'      In  the  mean  time  I  must  a  little  complain  to  your 

*  lordship,  that  I  do  hear  my  lady  your  mother  and 
^  your  brother  Sir  John  do  speak  of  me  with  some  bit- 
'  temess  and  neglect  I  must  bear  with  the  one  as  a 
^  lady,  and  the  other  as  a  lover,  and  with  both  for  your 
^  lordship's  sake,  whom  I  will  make  judge  of  any  thing 
'  they  shall  have  against  me.  But  I  hope,  though  I  be 
^  a  true  servant  to  your  lordship,  you  will  not  have  me 
'  to  be  a  vassal  to  their  passions,  especially  as  long  as 
]  they  are  governed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  secretary 
''  Win  wood,  the  latter  of  which  I  take  to  be  the  worst; 

for  Sir  Edward  Coke,  I  think,  is  more  modest  and 
discreet :  therefore  your  lordship  shall  do  me  right ; 
and  yet  I  shall  take  it  for  favour,  if  you  signify  to 
them,  that  you  have  received  satisfaction  from  me,  an4 
would  have  them  use  me  friendly  and  in  good  manner. 

2i2 
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God  keep  us  from  these  long  journeys  and  absence, 
which  make  misunderstandings  and  give  advantage 
to  untruth,  and  God  ever  prosper  and  preserve  your 

lordship. 

Your  loi'dships  true  and  devoted frieful  and  servant, 

FR.  BACON,  C.S. 

Gorharobury,  Aug.  23,  1617. 

stepbens's  CLXXXVI.  A  memorial  foF  vour  M  A  JEST  T. 

•eoond  col- 

lectkm,      Although    I  doubt  not  but  your   majesty's  owi 
^'  memory  and  care  of  your  affairs  will  put  you  in  miDd 

of  all  things  convenient  against  you  shall  meet  wilk 
your  council,  yet  some  particulars  I  thought  it  not 
unfit  to  represent  to  your  majesty ;  because  they  passed 
the  labour  of  your  council. 

I.  Some  time  before  your  departure,  here  was  d^ 
livered  unto  you  by  the  officers  of  your  exchequer  a 
computation  of  your  revenue  and  expense,  whoeii 
was  expressed  that  your  revenue  ordinary  was  not 
only  equal  to  your  expense,  but  did  somewhat  exceed 
it,  though  not  much. 

In  this  point,  because  the  half  year  will  now  be  ei* 
pired  at  Michaelmas,  it  shall  be  fit,  that  your  ma- 
jesty call  to  account,  whether  that  equality  hati 
held  for  this  half  year ;  and  if  not,  what  the  cause* 
have  been,  and  whether  the  course  prescribed 
hath  been  kept,  that  the  ordinary  expense  had 
been  borne  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  the 
extraordinary  only  out  of  such  money  as  hathj 
come  in  by  extraordinary  means,  or  else  your 
estate  cannot  clearly  appear. 

II.  To  maintain  this  equality,  and  to  cause  your  ma- 
jesty's state  to  subsist  in  some  reasonable  manner  till 
farther  supply  might  be  had,  it  was  found  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  200,000/.  of  your  majesty's  most  presfnant 
and  pressing  debts  should  be  discharged ;  and  aftercon- 
sideration  of  the  means  how  to  do  that,  two  ways  were 
resolved  on.  One  that  100,000/.  should  be  discharged 
to  the  farmers  of  your  customs  by  25,000/.  yearly, 
they  having  for  their  security  power  to  defalkeso  much 
6i  their  Tent.  \tv  \\i^\i  o^\iV^xA^\  XwX'Ws^xMift.  tf  that 
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should  be  defalked,  then  your  ordinary  should  want  so 
much,  it  was  agreed  that  the  farmers  should  be  paid 
the  25,000/.  yearly  in  the  sale  of  woods. 

In  this  point  it  is  fit  for  your  majesty  to  be  informed 
what  hath  been  done,  and   whether   order  hath 
been  taken  with  the  farmers  for  it,  and  what  debts 
were  assigned  to  them  so  to  discharge ;  for  of  the 
particulars  of  that  course  I  never  heard  yet. 
And  because  it  is  apparent  that  the  woodfalls  this 
year  do  not  amount  to  half  that  sum  of  25,000/.  your 
majesty  is  to  give  charge  that  consideration  be   had 
how  the  same  shall  be  supplied  by  some  other  extra- 
ordinary for  the  present  year,  or  else  here  will  follow 
a  fracture  of  th^  whole  assignments. 

Iterriy  Your  majesty  may  please  to  call  for  infor- 
mation how  that  money  raised  upon  the  woods 
is  employed,  so  much  is  already  received^  and  to 
be  wary  that  no  part  hereof  be  suffered  to  go  for 
extraordinaries,  but  to  be  employed  only  for  the 
use  for  which  it  is  assigned,  or  else  a  greater 
rupture  will  follow  in  your  assignments, 
//em,  A  special   consideration   is  to  be  had  what 
course  shall  be  taken  for  the  rest  of  the  years  with 
the  wood  sales  for  supply  of  this  26,000/.  yearly. 
III.  The  other  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  agreed 
to  be  borrowed,  and  an  allotment  made  by  my  lords 
3f  the  council  at  the  table,  how  the  same  should  be 
employed,  and  for  what  special  services,  whereof  I  de- 
liver to  you  majesty  herewith  a  copy. 

In  which  point  it  may  please  your  majesty  to  cause 
yourself  to  be  informed  how  that  allotment  hath 
been  observed,  and  because  it  is  likely  that  a  good 
part  of  it  hath  gone  towards  the  charges  of  this 
your  journey  to  Scotland,  at  least  so  it  is  paid, 
your  majesty  is  to  call  for  the  particulars  of  that 
charge,  that  you  may  see  how  much  of  that  hun- 
dred thousand  it  taketh  up. 
And  then  con3ideration  is  to  be  had  how  it  may  be 
supplied  with  some  extraordinary  comings  in,  as  namely 
the  moneys  to  come  from  the  merchant-adventutere^ 
that  the  same  be  allotted  to  none  o\\iet  m^^^XsnjX.  Va  ^«- 
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form  this  allotment,  that  so  the  foundation  laid  mtj 
be  maintained,  or  else  all  will  be  to  seek;  and  if  there 
be  any  other  extraordinary  means  to  come  to  your  nt- 
jesty,  that  they  may  be  reserved  to  that  use. 

And  because  care  must  be  had  to  keep  your  credit 
in  London,  for  this  money  borrowed,  your  majesty  may 
please  to  call  for  information  what  is  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  forests,  and  what  sum,  and  in  what  leasoa- 
able  time,  is  like  to  be  made  thereof. 

The  extraordinaries  which  it  is  like  will  be  alleged 
for  this  year : 

Your  majesty's  journey  into  Scotland. 

The  lord  Hays  employment  into  France. 

The  lord  Roos  into  Spain. 

The  baron  de  Tour  extraordinary  from  France. 

Sir  John  Bennet  to  the  Archduke. 

The  enlarging  your  park  at  Theobald  s. 

Sir  John  Digby's  sending  into  Spain. 

Of  all  which  when  your  majesty  hath  seen  an  esti- 
mate what  they  amount  unto,  and  what  moDev 
hath  been  already  delivered  towards  them,  which  I 
fear  will  fall  to  be  out  of  the  monies  borrowed  at 
London;  then  it  is  to  be  considered  what  extraordi- 
naries are  any  ways  to  come  in,  which  may  supply 
these  extraordinaries  laid  out,  and  be  employed  for 
the  uses  for  which  the  monies  borrowed  were  in- 
tended. 


KS:;?-    CLXXXVII.  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

(ion,p.Sl7. 

My  ever  best  Lord,  now  better  than yourse/f. 
Your  lordship's  pen  or  rather  pencil  hath  portrayed 
towards  me  such  magnanimity  and  nobleness  and 
true  kindness,  as  methinketh  I  see  the  image  of  some 
ancient  virtue,  and  not  any  thing  of  these  times.  It  is 
the  line  of  my  life,  and  not  the  lines  of  my  letter,  that 
must  express  my  thankfulness :  wherein  if  I  fail,  then 
God  fail  me,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  my- 
self at  this  time  happy  by  this  reviver,  through  his 
majesty's  sixigwW  dem^Tie^  ^^xA^ow  Sxv(:.^\si^i^^sahle  love 
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1  and  favour.     God  preserve  you,  prosper  you,  and  re- 

s  ward  you  for  your  kindness  to 

E     Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

FR.  BACON,  C.  S. 
SepL22,  1617. 

CLXXXVIIL  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.  Kif. 

My  very  good  Lord,  "*'  ^' 

I    SEND  your   lordship  the   certificate   touching  the 
^  inrolment  of  apprentices.     We  can  find  no  ground  for  it 
by  law.     Myself  shall  ever  be  ready  to  further  things 
that  your  lordship  commendeth ;  but  where  the  mat- 
ter will  not  bear  it,  your  lordship,  1  know,  will  think 
not  the  worse,  but  the  better  of  me,  if  I  signify  the 
,  true  state  of  things  to  your  lordship ;  resting  ever 
Your  lordships  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

FR.  BACON,  C.  S. 
York-house,  October  29, 1617. 

"  The  Certificate. 

I 

i  According  to  his  majesty's  command  signified  by 
I  your  lordship's  letters,  we  have  advisedly  considered 
I  of  the  petition  touching  the  inrolment  of  apprentices' 
4  indentures,  and  heard  tne  petitioners'  counsel,  and  do 
I    find  as  followeth : 

1.  That  the  act  of  parliament  5  Eliz.  doth  not 
warrant  the  erecting  of  an  office  to  inrol  such  inden- 
tures, in  cities,  towns  corporate,  or  market  towns; 
but  if  any  such  inrolment  should  be,  it  must  be  by  the 
officers  there,  who  are  assigned  to  perform  sundry 
other  things  touching  apprentices  and  servants. 

2.  That  in  country  villages,  for  which  the  suit  carries 
most  colour,  we  cannot  give  the  suitors  hope,  that  any 
profit  will  be  there  made,  warrantable  by  law. 

Thus  we  have  according  to  our  duties,  certified  our 
opinions  of  this  petition,  submitting  the  same  neverthe- 
less to  hisk  majesty's  great  wisdom  ;  and  rest 

At  your  lordship's  command^ 

FR.  BACON,  C  S.  H.  MONTAGUE,  THO.  COVENTBT. 
Oct.  25,  1617. 
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•«*«"'»     CLXXXIX.  To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

•tooUec- 

Ml,  p.  «i9.  My  very  good  Lm*d^ 

The  liking  which  his  majesty  hath  of  our  proceed- 
ing concerning  his  household,  telleth  me  that  his  mt- 
jesty  cannot  but  dislike  the  declining  and  tergiTerss* 
tion  of  the  inferior  officers;  which  by  this  time  4e 
understandeth. 

There  be  but  four  kinds  of  retrenchments.  1.  The 
union  of  tables.  2.  The  putting  down  of  tables.  3.  The 
abatement  of  drshes  to  tables.  4.  The  cutting  oflF  new 
diets  and  allowance  lately  raised ;  and  yet  perhaps  such 
as  are  more  necessary  than  some  of  the  old. 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  is  the  best  and  most  feasible 
The  lord  chamberlain^s  table  is  the  principal  table  of 
state.  The  lord  steward's  table,  I  think,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  Scottish  gentlemen.  Your  lordship's  tabk 
hath  a  great  attendance ;  and  the  groom  of  the  stole  s 
table  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  bedchamber.  These 
would  not  be  touched.  But  for  the  rest,  his  majesty's 
case  considered,  I  think  they  may  well  be  united  into 
one. 

These  things  are  out  of  my  element,  but  my  care 
runneth  where  the  king  s  state  most  laboureth :  (^)Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield  is  yet  sick,  for  which  I  am  very 
sorry;  for  methinks  his  majesty,  upon  these  tossings 
over  of  his  business  from  one  to  others,  hath  an  apt 
occasion  to  go  on  with  sub-committees.  God  ever  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  a?id  devoted  servant, 

York-house,  Nov.  19,  1617.  FR.  BACON,  C,  -S 

(a)  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  was  a  man  of  so  much  note  in  these  times, 
and  so  oflen  named  in  these  papers  that  1  cannot  omit  taking 
some  notice  of  his  good  and  bad  fortunes.  He  was  bred  a  mer- 
chant, yet  by  his  great  abilities  in,  and  application  to  business, 
and  the  relation  he  had  to  my  lord  of  Buckingham  by  marriage, 
he  was  raised  to  be  master  of  the  court  of  requests,  Aen  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  after  of  the  court  of  wards,  created  Lord  Cranfield, 
and  earl  of  Middlesex;  missing  the  lord  keeper's  place,  he  was  con- 
stituted lord  high  treasurer,  which  being  an  office  he  understood  as 
well  as  any,  we  may  conclude  his  integrity  fell  short  of  his  ability, 
from  the  severe  judgment  given  against  him  by  the  house  of  lords 
in  1624.    Stephens. 
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CXC.   To  the  Lord  Keeper.  Stephen,-, 

pp.  My  honourable  Lord,  lection, 

^  His  majesty  commaodeth  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 

_  ship,  that  he  wonders  your  hand  being  at  that  letter  of 

-  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  he  saith  is  a  very  blunt 

one ;  you  have  not  besides  sent  him  some  advice  of  your 

own,  his  majesty  having  only  intrusted  you  to  speak 

with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  about  his  estate. 

Your  lordship' s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

^  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Newmarket,  19  Nov.  1617. 

:2        CXCI.   To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.        ibid.p.65. 

■  Ml/  very  good  Lord, 

r  Yesterday  at  afternoon  were  read  at  the  table  his 

' ,  majesty's  (a)  two  letters,  written  with  his  own  hand, 

the  matter  worthy  the  hand.     For  they  were  written 

■f  ex  arte  imperandi,  if  I  can  judge ;  and  I  hope  they  and 

m 

(a)  One  of  these  letters  of  K.  James,  as  it  coDtains  a  specimen  of 
the  frugality  and  good  economy  of  his  court,  and  relates  to  the 

'    subject  we  are  upon^  I  have  borrowed  from  the  Cabala,  p.  258,  in 
terms  following. 

-        A  letter  read  at  the  council-board  21  Nov.  1617,  touching  the 

fi  abatement  of  his  majesty's  household  charge. 

g  My  Lords : 

No  worldly  thing  is  so  precious  as  time ;  ye  know  what  task  I 
gave  you  to  work  upon,  during  my  absence ;  and  what  time  was 
limited  unto  you,  for  the  performance  thereof.  This  same  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  was  wont  to  tell  me  twenty-four  years  ago,  that 
my  house  could  not  be  kept  upon  e|ngrams :  long  discourses  and 
fair  tales  will  never  repair  my  estate.  Omnis  virtus  in  actione  con- 
iistit.  Remember,  that  I  told  you,  the  shoe  must  be  made  for 
the  foot,  and  let  that  be  the  square  of  all  your  proceeding  in  this 
business.  Abate  superfluities  of  all  things ;  and  multitudes  of  un- 
necessary officers,  wherever  they  be  placed.  But  for  the  household, 
wardrobe,  and  pensions,  cut  and  carve  as  many  as  may  agree  with 
the  possibility  of  my  means.  Exceed  not  your  own  rule  of 
50,000/.  for  the  household.  If  you  can  make  it  less  I  will  account 
it  for  good  service.  And  that  you  may  see  I  will  not  spare  mine 
own  person,  I  have  sent,  with  this  bearer,  a  note  of  the  super- 
fluous charges  concerning  my  mouth,  having  had  the  happy  op- 
portunities of  this  messenger,  in  an  errand  so  nearly  concerning 
his  place.     In  this  I  expect  no  answer  in  word  or  writing,  but 
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the  like  wUl  disinchant  us  of  the  opinion,  which  yul 
sticks  with  us,  that  to-day  will  be  as  yesterday,  uil 
to-morrow  as  to-day ;  so  as  there  will  be,  as  he  saitKj 
Acribus  initiisyjine  incurioso. 

I  hold  my  opinion  given  in  my  former  letter,  Aat  Ai " 
uniting  of  some  tables  is  the  most  passable  way.  Bit 
Aat  is  not  all:  for  when  that  is  done,  the  king  may  save 
greatly  in  that  which  remaineth.  For  if  it  be  set  down, 
what  tables  shall  be  fixed,  and  what  diet  allowed  to 
them,  my  steward,  as  ill  a  mesnager  as  I  am,  or  my  lord 
mayor's  steward,  can  go  near  to  tell,  what  charge  will 
go  near  to  maintain  the  proportion.  Then  add  totbat 
some  large  allowance  for  waste,  because  the  king  shiJl 
not  lose  his  prerogative  to  be  deceived  more  than  other 
men,  and  yet,  no  question,  there  will  be  a  great  l^ 
trenchment.  But  against  this  last  abatement  will  be 
fronted  the  payment  of  arrears.  But  I  confess  I  woqU 
be  glad  that  I  might  see,  or  rather,  that  a  parliament 
may  see,  and  chiefly  that  the  king,  for  his  own  qukt, 
may  see  that  upon  such  a  sum  paid,  such  an  annual 
retrenchment  will  follow:  for  things  will  never  be 
done  in  act,  except  they  be  first  done  in  conceit. 

I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for  my 
part  is  to  acquit  the  king's  office  towards  God  by  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  to  oblige  the  hearts  of  his 
people  to  him  by  the  same,  and  to  maintain  his  prero- 
gative. But  yet  because  it  is  in  hoc  that  the  king  s  case 
laboureth,  I  cannot  but  yield  my  care,  and  my  strength 
too,  in  council,  such  as  it  is;  which  cannot  be  so 
much  as  it  was  between  our  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas 
last  But  whatsoever  it  is,  it  is  wholly  his  majesty's, 
without  any  deflexion. 

only  the  real  performance,  for  a  be^nning  to  relieve  me  out  of  my 
miseries.  For  now  the  ball  is  at  your  feet,  and  the  world  shall  bear 
me  witness,  that  I  have  put  you  fairly  to  it ;  and  so  praying  God 
to  bless  your  labours,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell.     Your  oxen, 

JAMES  R. 

Mr.  Stephens  says,  In  the  other  I  suppose  his  majesty  appre- 
hends that  the  vigour  the  council  at  first  shewed  in  redudng  the 
charge  of  his  household,  would  not  be  of  long  continuance  :  it  be- 
ing observed  by  Tacitus,  in  the  words  here  cited,  to  be  a  thing  not 
unusual  in  public  affairs,  that  violent  beginning*  had  oeffliffeot 
conclusions.  ^^ 
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1^  As  soon  as  I  find  any  possibility  of  bealdi  in  Sir 
■[aonel  Cranfield,  to  execute  a  sub-commission,  I  will 
» ijby  conference  with  him  frame  a  draught  of  a  letter 
from  his  majesty,  (cv  which  there  is  the  mirest  occasion 
mfiu  the  world.  And  the  king  hath  prepared  it  as  well  as 
iqjposfiible.  Grod  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
p.  Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant^ 

i*!  FR.  BACON,  C.  S. 

^     York-house,  Nov.  22, 1617. 

Br     CXCII.     To  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,      stephew's 

second  ool' 

I         My  Lord,  ^^' 

^How  well  I  wish  to  Sir  Gilbert  Haughton,  himself 
^  I  dare  say  doth  not  doubt,  partly  out  of  mine  own 
i,  affection,  and  chiefly  for  your  lordship's  affection  to- 
^j  wards  him,  which  is  to  me  more  than  mine  own.    That 
^  the  king  should  make  bargains  of  hope,  when  his  trea- 
sure sumceth  not  for  his  own  charge,  I  may  not  advise 
for  my  dearest  friends ;  for  I  am  nailed  to  the  king's 
estate.     But  two  things  I  shall  assent  unto ;  the  one, 
tliat  if  the  king  can  redeem  his  works  without  charge 
of  officers,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  both  for  the  gentle- 
man's sake,  and  because  I  perceive  the  uniting  of  the 
alum- works  in  the  king  s  hand  is  best ;  the  other,  that 
if  his  majesty  be  pleased  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  me,  that  there  be  no  forfeiture  taken 
by  Banister  till  the  king  shall  advise  of  this  bargain, 
we  will  hold  him  to  it     God  preserve  and  prosper  your 
lordship.     Your  lordship,  I  think,  perceiveth  both  by 
scribbling  and  cursory  inditing,  tliat  I  write  in  straits 
of  business. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

FE«  BACON,  C.  S. 
York-hoase,  this  24th  of  Nov.  1617. 

CXCIII.    To  the  Earl  of  Buckimtoham.     »>«. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  SEND  your  lordship  a  draught  of  a  letter  touching 
the  sub-commission,  written  in  wide  lines,  because 


It 

i 
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it  may  be  the  better  amended  by  his  majesty.  I 
it  is  so  penned  as  none  can  except  to  it,  no  nor  in 
any  thing  of  it.  For  the  household  business  Acre 
given  a  fortnight's  day :  for  the  pensions,  the  couiie 
which  I  first  propounded,  of  abating  a  third  throagk- 
out,  and  some  wholly,  seemeth  well  entered  into.  That 
be  no  ill  beginnings.  But  this  course  of  the  sob-com- 
mission threads  all  the  king's  business.  God  efer  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you, 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

FR.  BACON,  C.£ 

Yorkhouse,  Nov.  27,  1617. 

Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  is  now  reasonably  well  recovered. 


Draught  of  the  Sub-Commission. 

My  Lords, 

In  this  first  and  greatest  branch  of  our  charge  con- 
cerning our  house,  we  do  find  what  diflficulties  are 
made,  and  what  time  is  lost,  in  disputing  of  and  devis- 
ing upon  the  manner  of  doing  it :  whereof  the  matter 
must  be,  and  is  so  fully  resolved.  Neither  can  we  but 
see  in  this,  as  in  a  glass,  the  like  event  to  follow  in  the 
rest  upon  like  reason.  For  the  inferior  officers  in  every 
kind,  who  are  best  able  for  skill  to  propound  the  re- 
trenchments, will  out  of  interest  or  fearfulness  make 
dainty  to  do  service ;  and  that  which  is  done  with  an 
ill-will  will  never  be  well  done.  Again,  to  make  it  the 
act  of  the  whole  table,  for  the  particular  propositions 
and  reckonings,  will  be  too  tedious  for  you,  and  will 
draw  the  business  itself  into  length  ;  and  to  make  any 
particular  committees  of  yourselves,  were  to  impose 
that  upon  a  few,  which  requireth  to  be  carried  indif- 
ferently as  the  act  of  you  all.  For  since  the  great 
officers  themselves  think  it  too  heavy  for  them,  as  our 
state  now  is,  to  deal  in  it,  without  bringing  it  to  the 
table;  with  much  more  reason  may  any  particular  per- 
sons of  you  be  loth  to  meddle  in  it,  but  at  the  board. 
In  all  which  respects  we  have  thought  fit,  neither  do 
we  see  any  ot\iet  v?^.^  ^  xNv^X.  ^  ow  ^^\A  >Mv\a  >\^  vW  wwiaes 
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I  of  the  officers  of  our  exchequer,  and  our  custom-house, 
i  and  auditors,  out  of  which  we  will  make  choice  of 
^  some  few,  best  qualified  to  be  sub-committees,  for  the 
J  better  case,  and  the  speeding  of  the  business  by  their 
[j  continual  travels  and  meietings ;  whose  part  and  em- 
^  ployinent  we  incline  to  be  to  attend  the  principal  offi- 
.,  cers  in  their  several  charges,  and  join  themselves  to 
^   some  of  the  inferior  officers,  and  so  take  upon  them 
the  mechanic   and  laborious  part  of  every  business, 
thereby  to  facilitate  and  prepare  it  for  your  consulta- 
tions, according  to  the  directions  and  instructions  they 
shall  receive  from  you  from  time  to  time. 

*  CXCIV.  To  the  King.  Stephen, 

second  < 

May  it  please  your  Majesty y  p.  69. ' 

Being  yesterday  assembled  in  council  to  proceed  in 
the  course  we  had  begun  for  retrenchment  of  your  ma- 
jesty's expenses ;  we  received  your  princely  letters, 
whereby  we  are  directed  to  send  to  your  majesty  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  custom-house, 
and  auditors,  out  of  which  you  purpose  to  make  choice 
of  some  to  be  sub-committed  to  handle  the  mechanic 
and  laborious  part  of  that  which  your  majesty  had  ap- 
pointed to  our  care ;  we  have,  according  to  our  duty, 
sent  unto  your  majesty  the  names  of  the  several  officers 
of  your  majesty  in  those  places,  to  be  ordered  as  your 
wisdom  shall  think  best  to  direct.  But  withal,  we 
thought  it  appertenant  to  our  duties  to  inform  your  ma- 
jesty how  far  we  have  proceeded  in  the  several  heads  of 
retrenchments  by  your  majesty  at  your  departure  com- 
mitted unto  us,  that  when  you  know  in  what  estate  our 
labours  are,  your  judgment  may  the  better  direct  any 
further  course  as  shall  be  meet. 

The  matter  of  the  household  was  by  us,  some  dajrs  since, 
committed  peremptorily  to  the  officers  of  the  house,  as 
matter  of  commandment  from  your  majesty,  and  of 
duty  in  them,  to  reduce  the  expense  of  your  house  to 
a  limited  charge  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  by  the  year, 
besides  the  benefit  of  the  compositions  :  and  they  have 
ever  since  painfully,  as  we  are  infoTmeA^  \x«n^^^^*vclv\.^ 
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and  will  be  ready  on  Sunday  vaaL%  nrhick  iraui  the  d«| 

given  tbem,  to  present  some  models  of  r, 

of  divers  kinds,  all  aiming  at  your  majesty^a  aervioe. 

In  the  point  of  pensions  we  have  made  a  beg^nmnal 
hy  suspending  some  wholly  for  a  time,  and  of  odieis  m\ 
a  third  part ;  in  which  course  we  are  still  going  o^ 
until  we  make  it  fit  to  be  presented  to  your  muerty ;| 
in  like  manner  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  lord  my 
did  yesterday  report  unto  us,  what  dieir  traviiksi 
ordered  in  the  wardrobe  :  and  although  some  doill| 
did  arise  unto  us,  whether  your  Majesty's  letteit  ia- 
tended  a  stay  of  our  labours,  until  you  had  made  choin 
of  the  sub-committee  intended  by  you ;  yet  presnmiD| 
that  such  a  course  by  sub-committee  was  purposed 
rather  for  a  furtherance,  than  let  to  that  work,  we  dil 
resolve  to  go  on  still  tiU  your  majesty's  further  di^e^ 
tions  shall  come  unto  us ;  and  then  according  to  tm 
duty  we  will  proceed,  as  we  shall  be  by  your  ma^atj 
commanded.  In  the  mean  time  we  thought  it  our  ditf 
to  inform  your  majesty  of  what  we  have  done,  Ait 
neither  your  majesty  may  conceive  that  we  have  beet 
negligent  in  those  tilings  which  were  committed  unto 
us,  nor  your  directions  by  your  late  letters  hinder  or 
cast  back  that  which  is  already  so  far  proceeded  io. 
And  so  humbly  kissing  your  royal  hands,  and  praying 
to  the  Almigh^  for  your  long  and  happy  reign  over  os, 
we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  obedient  subjects  and  servants, 

G.  CANT.  LENOX.  P£MBROK£. 

E.  WORCESTER.      W.  WALLINGFORD.  L.  EI.IEN. 

T.  ARUNDEL.  JAMES  HAY.  T.  EDMONDS. 

E.  WOTTON.  JUL.  C^SAR.  EDW.  COKE. 

T.  LAKE.  T.  SUFFOLK.  C.  EDMONDS. 

FR.  BACON,  C.S. 

5  Dec.  1617. 
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CXCV.  To  the  Marquis  of  BtJCKiNoflAM.    ||2j;^ 

My  very  good  Lord,  p.  ri. 

I  WRITE  now  only,  rather  in  a  kind  of  continuance 
and  fresh  suit,  upon  the  king's  business,  than  that  th^ 
same  is  yet  ripe,  either  for  advertisement,  or  advice. 

The  sub-commissioners  meet  forenoon  and  afternoon^ 
with  great  diligence,  and  without  distraction  or  run*^ 
ning  several  ways :  which  if  it  be  no  more  than  neces^ 
sary ,  what  would  less  have  done  ?  that  is,  if  there  had 
been  no  sub-commissioners,  or  they  not  well  chosen. 

I  speak  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  as  cause  requiretk 
either  for  account  or  direction,  and  as  far  as  I  can,  by 
the  taste  I  have  from  him,  discern,  probably  their 
service  will  attain,  and  may  exceed  his  majesty's  ex-^ 
pectation. 

I  do  well  like  the  course  they  take^  which  is,  in  every 
kind  to  set  down,  as  in  beer,  in  wine,  in  beef,  in  miit* 
tons,  in  com,  etc.  what  cometh  to  the  king's  use,  and 
then  what  is  spent,  and  lastly  what  may  be  saved. 
This  way,  though  it  be  not  so  accusative,  yet  it  is  de- 
monstrative. Nam  rectum  est  index  sui  et  obliqui^ 
and  the  false  manner  of  accounting,  and  where  the 
gain  cleaveth,  will  appear  after  by  consequence.  I 
humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  pardon  me  for  troubling 
him  with  these  imperfect  glances,  which  I  do,  both 
because  I  know  his  majesty  thinketh  long  to  understand 
somewhat,  and  lest  his  majesty  should  conceive,  that  he 
multiplying  honours  and  favours  upon  me,  I  should 
not  also  increase  and  redouble  my  endeavours  and 
cares  for  his  service.  God  ever  bless,  preserve,  and 
prosper  his  majesty  and  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  ever 
remain 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant j 

FR.  BACON,  C/Sl 
16  Jan.  1617. 
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s^TcWe/ CXCVL  To  Mr.  Matthew,  about 
•eeondooi-        and  giviiig  judgment  upon  his  writings. 

p.  It.  olKj 

B£CAUS£  you  shall  not  lose  your  labour  this  afier- 
noon,  which  now  I  must  needs  spend  with  my  {a)  iordi 
chancellor,  I  send  my  desire  to  you  in  this  letter,  that 
you  will  take  care  not  to  leave  the  writing,  which  IM 
with  you  last,  with  any  man,  so  long,  as  that  he  may 
be  able  to  take  a  copy  of  it;  because,  first,  it  miistbel 
censured  by  you,  and  then  considered  again  by  mt 
The  thing  which  I  expect  most  from  you  is,  that  yon 
would  read  it  carefully  over  by  yourself,  and  to  nnke 
some  little  note  in  writing,  where  you  think,  to  speak 
like  a  critic,  that  I  do  perhaps  indormiscerCy  or  when 
I  do  indulgere  genio;  or  where,  in  fine,  I  give  ai^ 
manner  of  disadvantage  to  myself.  This,  super  Udtm 
materiamj  you  must  not  fail  to  note ;  besides,  all  sndi 
words  and  phrases  as  you  cannot  like ;  for  you  know  in 
how  high  account  I  have  your  judgment. 

Stephen.'.  CXCVIL   To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

second  col*  ^ 

p.  73. '  My  very  good  Lord, 

I  THOUGHT  fit  by  this  my  private  letter  to  your  lord- 
ship, to  give  you  an  account  of  such  business  as  your 
lordship  hath  recommended  unto  me,  that  you  may 
perceive  that  I  have  taken  that  care  of  them  I  oughi 
and  ever  shall  in  those  you  recommend  or  remit  to  me. 
For  the  suit  of  the  alehouses  which  concerneth  your 
brother  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Mawl,  I  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  justice,  and 
Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and  there  is  a  scruple  in  it 
that  it  should  be  one  of  the  grievances  put  down  in 

[a)  This  seems  to  be  spoken  pleasantly  of  himself,  and  to  refer  to 
Jan,  15,  16^ J,  on  which  day  the  lord  Verulam  was  by  special 
warrant  made  lord  chancellor.  Ri/mer  XVII.  p.  55,  and  at  which 
time  probably  some  affairs,  that  required  privacy  and  retirement, 
might  occur. 
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{mrliament ;  which  if  it  be,  I  may  not  in  my  duty  and 
ove  to  you  advise  you  to  deal  in  it;  if  it  be  not',  I 
will  mould  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  help  it  forward. 
The  stay  is  upon  the  search  of  the  clerk  of  the  par- 
liament, who  is  out  of  town ;  but  we  have  already 
found,  that  the  last  grievance  in  septimoj  is  not  the 
same  with  this  suit;  but  we  doubt  yet  of  another 
mtertio. 

For  the  business  of  Mr.  Leviston,  for  your  lordship's 
sake,  who  I  perceive  keeps  your  noble  course  with  me, 
in  acquainting  me  with  th^se  things,  I  shall  apply  my- 
self unto  you  ;  though  in  my  nature  I  do  desire  that 
those  that  serve  in  the  court  where  I  sit,  though  they 
be  not  in  places  of  my  gift,  and  so  concern  not  me  nor 
my  place  in  profit ;  yet  I  wish,  I  say,  I  might  leave 
them  in  as  good  case  as  I  find  them.  And  this  suit 
concemeth  the  main  profit  of  the  six  clerks :  who 
though  they  be  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  his  gif^  yet 
they  serve  in  my  court.  But  my  greatest  doubt  is,  that 
the  grant  cannot  be  good  in  law ;  and  that  it  is  not 
like  those  other  precedents,  whereof  I  have  received  a 
note.  For  the  difference  is,  where  things  have  beep 
written  by  all  the  clerks  indifferently  and  loosely,  ix^ 
vrhich  case  the  king  may  draw  them  into  an  office ; 
and  where  they  have  appertained  to  one  especial  office ; 
in  which  case  the  king  can  no  more  take  away  the 

J>rofits  of  a  man's  office,  than  he  can  the  profits  of  his 
and.     Therefore  I  think  your  lordship  may  do  well  to 
write  to  ♦Mr.  Solicitor  and  Serjeant  (a)  Finch,  or  some  ♦siiTboniit 
other  lawyers  that  you  trust,  or  such  as  Mr.  Leviston  ^^«»*^- 
trusteth,  being  persons  of  account,  to  inform  you  of 

(a)  Sir  Henry  Finch,  seijeant  at  law,  being:  the  first  of  his  name 
that  made  a  considerable  figure  in  that  profession,  I  shall  give  a 
short  account  of  him.  He  was  younger  brother  to  Sir  Moyle 
Finch  of  Eastwel  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  father  of  John  lord 
Finch,  keeper  of  the  ^eat  seal  in  the  reign  of  kin^  Charles  I. 
He  died  in  1625,  leavmg  to  posterity  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
learning  in  the  law,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  in  his  book  intitled, 
"  A  Description  of  the  Common  Laws  of  England  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  etc,*'  His  son's  good  parts  and  elocution  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  greatest  of  his  enemies;  which  accomplishments, 
though  he  died  without  issue,  have  eminently  appeared  in  some 
other  descendants  from  his  honourable  family.  Stephens. 
VOL.  V.  2  K 
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the  point  in  law,  before  you  proceed  any  fiurther :  fa 
without  that  all  is  in  vain. 

For  the  business  of  Hawkins,  touching  the  register 
for  the  commission  of  bankrupts ;  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
likewise  for  the  law,  nor  for  the  conveniency ;  but  I 
rather  incline  to  think  it  may  pass ;  and  I  have  set  it 
in  a  course  by  which  it  may  he  thoroughly  informed. 

For  Sir  Rowland  Egerton's  cause,  and  his  lady's, 
the  parties  have  submitted  themselves  unto  me,  and 
are  content  to  do  it  by  bond,  and  therefore  I  will  un- 
doubtedly make  an  end  of  )t  according  to  justice  aad 
conscience. 

For  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton's  business,  I  am  in  toy 
good  hope  to  e£fect  your  lordship's  desire  for  his  good. 

For  Moor  s  business,  concerning  the  printing  of  boob, 
after  hearing  all  parties,  I  have  sealed  his  patent;  bst 
for  his  former  patent  of  salt,  I  dare  not  do  it,  widioit 
acquainting  the  council  therewith,  which  I  am  ready  to 
do,  if  he  require  that  course  to  be  taken. 

If  his  majesty  at  any  time  ask  touching  the  lord  Clif- 
ton's business,  I  pray  your  lordship  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty thus  much  :  that  whatsoever  hath  passed,  I  thank 
God  I  neither  fear  nor  hate  him ;  but  I  am  wonderful 
careful  of  the  seats  of  justice,  that  they  may  still  b€ 
well  munited,  being  principal  sinews  of  his  majesty's 
authority.  Therefore  the  course  will  be,  as  I  am  ad- 
vised, that  for  this  heinous  misprision,  tiiat  the  party, 
without  all  colour  or  shadow  of  cause,  should  threaten 
the  life  of  bis  judge,  and  of  the  highest  judge  of  the 
kingdom  next  his  majesty,  he  be  first  examined,  and 
if  he  confess  it,  then  an  ore  tenus  ;  if  he  confess  it  not 
then  an  information  in  the  star-chamber,  and  he  tc 
remain  where  he  is  till  the  hearing.  But  I  do  purposelj 
forbear  yet  to  have  him  examined,  till  the  decree  oi 
agreement  between  him  and  my  lord  Aubigny,  whicl 
is  now  ready,  be  perfected,  lest  it  should  seem  an 
oppression,  by  the  terror  of  the  one,  to  beat  him  down 
in  the  other.     Thus  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 
-,  ,  ,  FR.  BACON,  Cane. 
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I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if  in  respect  of 
a  litde  watering  in  one  ot  mine  eyes,  I  haye  written 
this  letter,  being  long  and  private  business,  in  my 
secretary's  hand. 

CXCVIII.    To  the  Lord  Chancellor.         stepiiens'i 

■ecoiidcol 

My  honourable  Lord^  p.  75. ' 

I  Hiiv£  received  your  lordship's  letters,  wherein  I  see 
the  continuance  (^  your  love  and  respect  to  me,  in 
any  thing  I  write  to  ypu  of,  for  which  I  give  your 
lordship  many  thanks,  desiring  nothing  for  any  man 
but  what  you  shall  find  just  and  convenient  to  pass. 
I  am  very  glad  to  understand  that  there  is  so  good 
hope  of  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton's  business,  which  I  must 
needs  ascribe  to  your  lordship's  great  Csivour  toward 
him  for  my  sake,  which  I  will  ever  acknowled&^e.  If 
his  majesty  at  any  time  speak  of  the  lord  Clifton  s  busi- 
ness, I  will  answer  according  to  that  your  lordship 
hath  written,  etc. 

Your  lordship^ s  faithful  servant^ 

G.   BUCKINGHAM. 

Newmarket,  the  last  of  Jan.  1617. 

CXCIX.  To  the  Kino.  vM.^7t 

It  may  please  your  most  escellent  Mqjesty, 

Finding  as  well  by  your  majesty's  dispatches  and 
directions  to  your  council,  as  now  by  speech  with  Mr. 
Secretary  Laike,  that  your  majesty  is  content  to  be 
troubled  with  business  of  sundry  natures ;  I  thought 
good,  according  to  the  duty  of  my  place,  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  the  occasion,  to  put  your  in^Uf^  in  mindt 
that  on  this  day  seven-night,  being  Friday  in  dif 
morning,  I  am,  according  to  custom,  to  give  a  charge 
and  admonition  to  the  judges  and  justices  of  peace  now 
before  the  drcuits,  wherein  I  am  numbly  to  crave  your 
m^esty's  pleasure  and  directions. 

1  have  for  your  majesty's  better  ease  set  down  the 
heads,  which  by  die  prescript  of  your  book,  and  out  of 
the  consideration  of  the  present  times,  I  have  thought 

2k2 
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fittest  to  be  remembered.  I  have  also  sent  your  majesty 
the  last  account  of  the  judges'  circuits,  not  to  trouble 
you  with  the  reading  of  them  all;  but  to  the  end  thai 
if  upon  my  memorial,  or  otherwise  out  of  your  majes^s 
own  memory,  which  is  above  memorials,  you  shoaU 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  those  accounts,  the  papers 
may  be  by  you. 

The  point  of  greatest  weight,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
carrying  of  a  balanced  hand  at  this  time  in  the  matter 
of  recusants,  in  regard  of  the  treaty  with  Spain.  For 
it  were  good,  in  respect  of  your  people,  that  there 
were  no  note  made,  that  the  string  is  relaxed,  and  in 
respect  of  the  treaty,  that  it  is  not  strained  ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  proceeding  in  those  causes  be  rather 
diligent  than  severe. 

I  am  wonderful  ^lad  to  hear  that  this  extremity  of 
weather,  which  I  think  the  Muscovite  hath  brought 
with  him,  hath  not  touched  your  majesty,  whose 
health  and  ease  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  life  with 
all  the  appurtenances.  God  ever  preserve  and  pros- 
per you. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  most  obliged  sei^vantj 

FR.  BACON,  Cane, 

Friday  morning,  Feb.  6,  1617. 

Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  your  answer  be  with 
me  on  Thursday  at  noon,  or  soon  after. 

Stephens's  CC.     To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

second  col- 
lection, My  honourable  Lord^ 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter  to  me, 
and  delivered  likewise  to  him  the  letter  and  other 
things  directed  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  commanded 
me  to  return  this  answer  to  them  all. 

First,  For  your  memorial  of  your  charge  to  the 
judges,  he  liketh  it  so  well,  that  he  findeth  nothing 
either  to  be  added  or  diminished,  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  therewith,  that  he  accounteth  it  needless  Xo 
read  the  other  papers,  but  sealed  them  up  again  and 
sendeth  them  back  to  your  lordship  without  reading 


p.  77. 
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diem.  Only  in  the  point  of  recusants  his  majesty,  is 
of  the  quite  contrary  opinion  to  you ;  for  though  he 
would  not  by  any  means  have  a  more  severe  course 
lield,  than  his  laws  appoint  in  that  case,  yet  sith  the 
many  reasons  why,  there  should  be  no  mitigation  above 
that  which  his  laws  have  enacted,  and  his  own  con- 
science telleth  him  to  be  fit.  As  first^  the  papists  in 
his  kingdom  have  taken  such  heart  upon  the  commis- 
sion given  to  Sir  John  Digby  touching  the  match  with 
Spain,  that  they  have  sent  copies  thereof  privately  up 
and  down,  and  are  so  lifted  up  in  their  hopes  of  what 
they  desire,  that  his  majesty  cannot  but  take  a  more 
severe  course,  as  far  as  by  his  laws  he  may,  than 
hitherto  he  hath  done.  Besides,  when  they  shall  see 
a  harder  hand  carried  toward  them  than  hath  been 
accustomed,  his  majesty  assureth  himself,  they  will 
employ  all  their  means  to  further  the  match,  in  hope 
of  mitigating  of  that  severity  when  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished. And  though  these  reasons  were  not,  his  ma- 
jes^  would  account  it  a  baseness  in  a  prince  to  shew 
such  a  desire  of  the  match,  as  to  slack  any  thing  in 
his  course  of  government,  much  more  in  propagation 
of  the  religion  he  professeth,  for  fear  of  giving  hin- 
drance to  the  match  thereby.  And  so  with  many 
thanks  for  your  favours  to  my  brother  in  his  business, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant  y 

G.    BUCKINGHAM. 

Newmarket,  8  Feb.  1617. 

CCI.     To  the  Marquis  oFBuckinguam.      ^nj^'f. 

lection. 

My  very  good  Lord,  p-  '^^• 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  hath  signified  to 
me  this  day,  that  yesterday  his  majesty  called  him  to 
his  coach,  and  said  to  him,  that  one  that  had  used  ill 
speech  of  me  should  be  called  before  me,  and  make 
his  submission  to  me ;  and  thereupon  be  called  before 
the  council,  and  receive  a  sharp  reprehension,  and  so 
be  enlarged.  And  Mr.  Chancellor  could  not  tell  me 
who  the  person  was,   but  after  \3f^   mm^  \^\.V«  \v^ 
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received  from  my  lord  Clifton,  and  speech  with  a  ibm 
of  his,  he  perceived  it  was  he. 

I  pray  your  lordship  in  humbleness  to  let  his  bi- 
jesty  know,  that  I  little  fear  the  lord  Clifton,  but  I 
much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  vaSam 
and  rodomonti  extremely  against  the  seats  of  justke, 
which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats,  yea  and  against  si 
authority  and  greatness,  if  this  pass  without  foUic 
censure  and  example ;  it  having  gone  already  so  br  n 
that  the  person  of  a  baron  hath  been  committed  to  dx 
Tower.  The  punishment  it  may  please  his  majestf  to 
remit,  and  I  shall  not  formally  but  heartily  inteioeie 
for  him :  but  an  example,  setting  myself  aside,  I  wiA 
for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dangerous  dm 
he,  towards  the  least  judge  of  the  kingdom. 

Therefore  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  speak  of  i 
with  myself  and  mv  lords,  when  he  cometh  next,  ai 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  command,  from  his  mi^estf, 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  Mr.  Attorney^  who  wcr 
appointed  by  the  table  to  examine  him,  to  stay,  (a)  God 
ever  prosper  you. 

Your  Lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

March  17,  1617.  FR.  BACON,  Cdnc. 

Stephens*!  CCII.    To  thc  MarOuis  of  BuCKI  NG  H  AM. 

■econd  ooi-  ^ 

^uon,  p.  jify  i;^  gooj  Lord, 

We  have  sat  once  upon  the  commission  of  treasure  tc 
no  ill  purpose,  as  may  appear  by  the  account  inclosed; 
wherein  his  majesty  will  find  no  preposterous  issue  oi 
treasure:  Mr.  Chancellor  imagines  well.  Coke  seek 
and  beats  over,  as  well  where  it  is  not,  as  where  it  is ; 
secretary  Naunton  forgets  nothing.  I  will  look  to  bow 
things  to  the  true  ends.  God  bless  and  prosper  his 
majesty  and  yourself. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

25  July,  1617.  FR.  VERULAM,  Conc. 

(a)  I  know  not  whether  there  was  any  prosecution  a^nst  the 
lord  Clifton,  or  whether  it  was  prevented  by  the  laying  of  ^'loiesi 
bands  upon  VamaeXi ,  \a  >^<b  ^^^^x  «si^\s\^«    Stt^icus^ 
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CCIII.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,    stepinw^ 

^  acamdool- 

IfiCuOO*  D^ 

My  very  good  Lord,  so. 

I  PRAY  your  lordship  to  signify  to  his  majesty,  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  the  seal,  a  book  of  Sir 
Francis  Steward's,  and  Sir  James  Auterlony,  etc.  of 
200/.  land  in  charge  in  fee-simple :  my  reasons, 

First,  It  is  a  perpetui^,  and  so  much  rent  in  dimi- 
nution  of  revenue  certain. 

Secondly,  The  warrant,  as  is  acknowledged,  came 
only  from  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  and  not  from  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor. And  yet  my  lord  was  wont  to  boast,  that  since 
he  was  treasurer,  all  commissions  and  contracts  for  sale 
of  the  king's  lands  were  broken  off  and  ceased. 

Thirdly,  The  rate  of  the  moneys  paid  by  the  gentle- 
men amounteth  but  to  thirteen  years'  purchase ;  which 
is  a  plain  gift  of  a  good  proportion  of  value. 

If  his  majesty,  now  intormed,  iterate  his  mandate,  it 
is  done,  and  I  excused ;  but  I  could  wish  his  majesty 
would  refer  it  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
bow  the  gentlemen  may  be  otherwise  satisfied. 

I  received  yesternight  a  brave  account  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  which  this  one  year  is 
advanced  from  200/.  per  annum  to  4000/.  which  is 
twenty-fold  multiplied.  Jhis  I  write  for  two  reasons. 
First,  Because  I  glory  in  it,  because  it  was  my  work 
wholly ;  next,  because  his  majesty  may  take  occasion 
by  this  to  look  better  to  the  improvement  of  his  wards 
in  England  in  due  time.  God  ever  preserve  and  pros- 
per you. 

Your  Lordships  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

FR.  VERULAM,  CanC. 
York-house,  July  1t7,  1018. 
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v««>^      CCIV.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

xmd  col-  * 

*"on.  p-  j[fy  ^Qj^y  gQQ^  Lord, 

I  AM  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  honour  his  majesty is- 
tendeth  to  my  noble  lady  your  lordship's  mother.  (d| 
This,  amongst  many  other  things,  sheweth  in  jm 
lordship  good  nature,  which  is  the  root  of  all  virtnes, 
next  religion.  Besides,  it  doti)  sort  well  in  states,  w^ea 
place  and  power  do  meet,  and  stand  not  too  far  at  dis- 
tance. 

For  the  passing  of  it  by  direction  without  bill  signed, 
it  cannot  be  in  law.  So  is  Mr.  Attorney's  opinion,  and 
80  is  mine ;  and  therefore  there  is  presently  a  bill  sett 
with  an  indorsement  of  passing  it  by  immediate  im- 
rant,  and  this  antedate. 

For  the  antedate,  I  must  present  his. majesty  withsf 
caution,  and  with  my  obedience. 

For  the  statute  tieth  me  from  antedates ;  and  indeed 
the  mischief  is  infinite  :  for  by  that  means  the  king  n^ 
grant  any  land,  etc.  and  take  it  away  a  month  henct 
\  H.  VI.  and  grant  it  another  by  an  antedate.  And  surely  were 
P-  ^*  it  land  or  the  like,  I  would  not  say  absit,  or.  Your  no- 
jesty  cannot  do  it,  for  a  world;  or,  Your  majesty  is 
sworn  and  I  am  sworn ;  or  such  brave  phrases :  bat 
surely,  I  say,  I  would  in  humbleness  represent  it  to  Iiis 
majesty,  {b) 

But  the  case  of  honour  differeth ;  for  therein  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative  and  declaration  is  absolute,  and  be 
may  make  him  that  is  last  to  be  first.     And  therefore 

(a)  The  advancement  of  this  lady  to  the  title  of  the  countess  ot 
Buckingham,  was,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  here  a]Ie<^d,  so  ill 
resented  by  the  house  of  commons  in  1626,  that  in  article  XI.  of 
their  impeachment  of  the  duke  her  son,  it  was  objected  against  him 
as  one  of  his  offences.     Stephens. 

(6)  By  this  and  the  preceding  letter  it  appears,  that  as  my  lord 
chancellor  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  king  his  reasons  agaiasi 
passing  of  a  patent :  yet  if  then  the  king,  who  was  judge  of  the  in- 
convenience, was  pleased  to  command  it,  he  was  obliged  to  allow 
the  same.  But  in  those  things  which  were  contrary  to  law  as  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  that  after  an  humble  representation  thereof,  no 
prince  would  exact,  so  no  minister  iu  such  a  case  would  yield  an 
obedience.     Stq)Keiis. 
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upon  his  majesty's  signification  of  his  pleasure  upon 
3ithe  indorsement  of  the  bill  signed,  I  take  it  I  may  law- 

fiiUy  do  it. 

I  am  here  rejoicing  with  my  neighbours  the  towns- 
"\nen  of  St.  Albans,  for  this  happy  day,  the  fifth  (a)  of 
^August,  1618. 

Vour  Lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 

^  and  faithful  servant, 

^     Gorhambury.  FR.  VERULAM,  Canc. 

^     CCV,  To  the  Marquis  of  Bucking  ham,      Stephens's 

■    *■  second  col< 

OK  a^  J    T       J  lection,  p. 

My  very  good  Lord,  83. 

THANK  your  lordship  for  your  last  loving  letter.    I 

how  write  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  a  patent  I 

_^ave  stayed  at  the  seal.     It  is  of  licence  to  give  in 

mortmain  eight  hundred  pound  land,  though  it  be  of 

^tenure  in  chief  to  (A)  Allen  that  was  the  player,  for  an 

3bo8pital. 


J 


(a)  The  fifth  of  August,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  deli- 

^iTerance  from  the  earl  of  Cowry's  conspiracy,  was  by  some  called 

yjihe  court-holiday,  and  ridiculed  as  a  fiction;   though  the  truth 

thereof  being  delivered  down  by  archbishop  Spotswood,  and  other 

^ffood  historians,  I  see  no  great  reason  to  call  it  into  question. 

^;  (h)  That  Allen  the  player,  who  founded  an  hospital  at  Dulwich 
m  Surrey,  had  been  an  excellent  actor  of  the  comical  and  serious 
^  part,  will  appear  evident  to  any  one  that  shall  thoroughly  consider 
C3  ihe  following  epigram  made  by  that  admirable  dramatic  poet,  Ben 
^  Jonson. 
J  To  Mr.  EDWARD  ALLEN. 

If  Rome  so  great,  and  in  her  wisest  age, 
Fear*d  not  to  boast  the  glories  of  her  stage : 
,^  •  As  skilful  Roscius,  and  grave  ^sop,  men 

2  Yet  crown'd  with  honours,  as  with  riches  then ; 

Who  had  no  less  a  trumpet  of.  their  name, 
^  Than  Cicero,  whose  every  breath  was  fame : 

How  can  so  great  example  die  in  me, 
That,  Allen,  I  should  pause  to  publish  thee ; 
Who  both  their  graces  in  thyself  has  more 
Outstript,  than  they  did  all  that  went  before : 
And  present  worth  in  all  dost  so  contract, 
As  otliers  speak,  but  only  thou  dost  act  ? 
Wear  this  renown.     'Tis  just  that  who  did  ^ve 
So  many  poet5  life,  by  one  should  \We. 


sr 
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I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his 
so  well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to  amoi 
his  tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will  decay ;  whi 
had  well  hoped  should  improve. 

But  that  which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  his 
jesty  now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry  Sai 
for  200/.  and  Sir  Edward  Sandys  for  100/.  to  the] 
petuating  of  two  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  ot 
in  Cambridge,  foundations  of  singular  honour  to 
majesty,  the  best  learned  of  kings,  and  of  which  til 
is  great  want;  whereas  hospitals  abound,  and  beg 
(a)  abound  never  a  whit  the  less. 

If  his  majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all ;  } 
he  would  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  800/.  to  500/. 
then  give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  univei 
it  were  a  princely  work.  And  I  would  make  an  1 
ble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire  your  lordship  to  jo 

{a)  It  were  to  be  wished  this  observation  did  not  hold  t 
this  day :  for  though  the  foundations  of  hospitals  are  to  be 
mended,  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  done  both  in  this 
and  other  his  writings ;  yet  it  shews  that  some  more  adequa 
medy  for  supporting  the  poor,  than  what  arises  from  thes< 
rities,  or  even  from  the  laws  enacted  for  their  relief,  vras  thei 
yet  is  to  be  desired.  And  as  the  defect  thereof  is  no  sm 
proach  to  the  government  of  a  country,  happy  in  its  natura 
duct,  and  enriched  by  commerce ;  so  it  would  be  an  act 
greatest  humanity,  to  provide  for  the  poor,  and  that  idlenes 
beggary,  the  successive  nursery  of  rogues,  might  as  far  as  p 
be  extirpated.  Upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  take  notic< 
story  which  has  been  spread  abroad  to  the  defamation  of  Sir  F 
Bacon,  though  upon  no  good  ground,  as  far  as  1  can  judge 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  foundation  of  the  Charter-hous 
pita],  begun  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  carried  on  by  his  executo 
Francis,  who  was  then  the  king's  solicitor,  had,  for  some  ill  d< 
of  gain  to  himself  or  others,  endeavoured  to  have  defeated  the 
The  fact  was,  that  the  heir  at  law  supposing,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Sutton  had  done  in  procuring  acts  of  parliament  and  p 
from  the  king,  in  order  to  establish  this  noble  charity,  th; 
greatest  part  of  his  estate  was  descended  to  him,  it  was  argi: 
his  behalf  by  the  solicitor-general,  by  Mr.  Henry  Yelvertor 
Mr.  Walter,  men  of  great  reputation  in  those  times  :  and  wh; 
ill  intentions  some  of  the  court  might  have,  my  request  t 
reader  is,  that  before  he  pass  any  censure  upon  Sir  Francis  B 
relating  hereunto,  he  would  please  to  peruse  his  advice,  prini 
Vol.  III.  p.  388,  given  to  the  king  touching  Mr.  Sutton's  € 
Stephens, 
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it,  that  it  might  be  so.    God  ever  preserve  and  prosper 
you. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

FR.  VERULAM,  CanC. 
Tork-house,  Aug.  18,  1618. 

I  have  v^ritten  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  being  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  to  help  in  the  business. 

CCVI-  To  the  Maxquis  of  Buckingham,    stephem't 

'"'  lecond  ool- 

lection. 

My  very  good  Lord,  p.  m. 

What  passed  in  your  lordship's  presence,  your  lord- 
ship can  tell,  touching  the  navy.  The  morrow  follow- 
ing we  concluded  in  approbation  of  the  books,  save  in 
one  point,  touching  the  number  convenient  for  manning 
the  ships,  wherein  the  number  allowed  by  the  commis- 
sioners had,  in  my  judgment,  a  little  of  the  merchant ; 
for  to  measure  by  so  many  as  were  above  dead  pays, 
is  no  good  argument.  For  the  abuse  of  dead  pays  is 
to  be  amended,  and  not  the  necessary  number  abated. 
In  this  his  majesty  may  faU  upon  a  middle  proportion 
between  that  of  the  commissioners  and  that  of  the 
officers. 

It  were  good,  now  the  three  books,  which  we  have 
appointed  to  be  ingrossed  into  one  ledger-book,  are 
affirmed,  there  were  a  short  book  of  his  majesty's  royal 
directions,  and  orders  thereupon,  extracted. 

For  the  commission  of  the  treasury,  I  persuade  my- 
self, they  are  of  the  first  hours  that  have  been  well  spent 
in  that  kind.  We  have  put  those  particulars,  whereof 
his  majesty  gave  us  charge,  into  a  way. 

Bineley's  information  will  be  to  good  purpose,  and 
we  find  another  of  like  nature  revealed  to  Mr.  Secretary 
and  myself.     God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

FR.  VXRULAH^  Cat¥:. 

9  October,  1618. 
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stepbeni'i     CCVII.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckinghail 

Moond  col-  *■ 

J;^"'  My  very  good  Lord, 

Looking  for  matter  of  service,  I  have  found  out  a  a 
for  myself;  and  it  is  proper  for  me  more  than  all  me 
because  it  is  within  the  account  of  the  hanaper.  B 
I  have  made  a  law  to  myself,  that  I  will  never  beg  m 
thing  which  shall  not  bring  gain  to  the  king.  Tim 
fore  my  suit  is,  to  farm  the  profits  of  the  alienatioi 
yielding  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  more  to  the  ki 
than  hath  been  yielded  cofnmunihus  annisy  by  a  fne£i 
of  seven  years.  If  the  king  be  pleased  to  grant  i 
this,  it  will  a  little  warm  the  honour  he  hath  given  in 
and  I  shall  have  a  new  occasion  to  be,  as  I  ever  hai 
been,  and  shall  be. 

Your  Lordship's  obliged /friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

York-house,  October9, 1618.  FR.  VERULAM,  Canc 

ibid.p.86.    CCVIII.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

jUfy  very  good  Lord, 
This  morning  Mr.  Attorney  came  to  me,  and  desir 
of  me  the  many  writs  of  Ne  exeant  regnum  agaic 
most  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  (^r)  and  withal  let  me  u 

(a)  The  affair  of  these  Dutch  merchants  is  in  some  measure 
presented  in  this  letter,  and  those  of  October  9,  and  Nov.  9,  16 
But  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  Introduction,  p.  45,  46,  gives  us,  by 
assistance  of  some  authentic  papers,  the  following  account  of 
affair:  Upon  the  19th  of  October,  1618,  the  attorney  -  general  h 
ing  applied  to  the  lord  chancellor  for  writs  Ne  eieant  regn 
against  these  merchants,  afterward  exhibited  an  information  agai 
about  one  hundred-and-eighty  of  them,  for  transporting  bevc 
the  seas  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  money,  plate,  and  t 
lion,  since  the  beginning  of  king  James  I/s  reign.  The  atton 
at  6rst  brought  the  cause  to  an  hearing  against  about  twenty 
them,  who  were  supposed  the  greatest  offenders,  and  most  abli 
make  restitution.  Their  fines  amounting  in  the  whole  to  loO,0( 
of  which  Mr.  William  Courteen,  and  two  others,  were  condemi 
in  20,000/.  each ;  the  advice  which  the  lord  chancellor  gave 
king,  not  to  grant  away  the  fines  of  such  ten  of  them  as  Sir  Thor 
Vavasor  the  discoverer  should  choose,  and  which  it  seems  he  1 
in  a  manner  been  piom^&e^,  '^^a  ^^^ac^oC  ^tvice  worthy  the  pL 
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srstand  that  there  was  a  discovery  of  an  infinite  trans- 
Drtation  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  this  realm  by  the 
ad  Dutch  merchants,  amounting  to  millions ;  and  that 
ix  John  Britain  had  made  a  book  thereof,  and  pre- 
:iited  the  same  to  his  majesty ;  and  farther,  that  his 
fyesty  had  directed  him  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and 
Md  also  given  Sir  Thomas  Vavasor  the  forfeiture  of 
ich  ten  of  them  as  he  should  choose. 

Hereupon  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  in  a  matter  of 
ceat  weight,  to  signify  to  his  majesty  by  your  lordship 
Iiat  I  conceive. 

The  discovery  I  think  very  happy.    For  if  it  be  true, 

will  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  majesty :  it  will  also 
intent  his  people  much,  and  it  will  demonstrate  also 
lat  Scotland  is  not  the  leech,  as  some  discoursers  say, 
at  the  Netherlanders,  that  suck  the  realm  of  treasure, 
o  that  the  thing  is  very  good. 

But  two  things  I  must  represent  to  his  majesty ;  the 
rst,  that  if  I  stay  merchants  from  their  trading  by  this 
Tit,  I  must  do  it  either  ev  officio,  or  by  special  warrant 
^om  his  majesty. 

If  ejT  officio,  then  I  must  have  more  than  a  bare  sur- 
lise  to  grant  the  writ  upon,  so  as  I  must  be  acquainted 
^ith  the  grounds,  or  at  least  appearance  of  proo&.  If 
»y  special  warrant,  then  I  desire  to  receive  the  same. 
The  other  is,  that  I  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that 
hese  royal  boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged, 
T  cropped  by  private  suitors,  considering  his  majesty's 
tate  as  it  is,  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  or  Sir  John 

e  enjoyed,  and  the  trust  he  had  with  the  king.  Upon  the  12th  of 
>ctober  1619,  Mr.  Courteen  was  censured  to  pay  2000/.  more,  and 
ther  smaller  sums,  for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  king's  evidence, 
ind  the  19th  of  November  following  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
etween  twenty  and  thirty  more ;  but  by  reason  of  some  neglect  or 
lismanagement  in  the  prosecution,  which  gave  the  court  a  great 
eal  of  trouble,  and  the  defendants  some  advantage,  the  cause  was 
ot  heard  till  the  7th  of  December,  though  most  of  them  were  then 
Dund  guilty.  Of  the  large  fines  imposea  upon  the  delinquents,  it 
(  supposed  that  they  paid  but  a  third  part ;  for  during  the  prose- 
ution,  the  States-General  did  by  a  letter  desire  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  heat  thereof,  as  Sir  Noel 
i^arson  their  ambassador  did  the  next  day  after  sentence,  to  miti- 
;ate  the  severity. 
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Britain,  may  liave  a  bountiful  and  gracious  reward  f< 
their  discovery ;  but  not  the  prime,  or  without  stint. 

In  sum,  I  would  wish  his  majesty  to  refer  the  who! 
business,  and  carriage  of  the  same  for  his  honour  an 
profit,  to  the  commissioners  of  treasury ;  or  because 
is  a  legal  forfeiture,  to  myself,  Mr.  Chancellor,  Si 
Edward  Coke,  and  my  lord  chief  justice  of  England 
and  by  us  his  majesty  shall  be  assured  to  know  the  ha 
course  for  his  justice,  honour,  and  profit,  and  that  h 
may  dispose  what  bounty  he  will.  God  ever  preserv 
and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

FR.  VERULAM,  Canc. 

York-boose,  Octob.  19,  1618. 

,   •  CCIX.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

^^  My  Lord, 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  wh< 
giveth  you  thanks  for  your  advice  to  communicate  th 
business  of  the  Dutchmen  to  the  commissioners  of  th 
treasury,  which  his  majesty  was  before  purposed  t 
refer  to  them,  as  it  concerns  his  treasure,  for  the  car 
riage  of  it :  and  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  named  I 
your  letter,  for  the  relation  it  hath  to  the  law.  Fc 
the  proposers  of  the  suit,  his  majesty  intendeth  onlj 
to  reward  their  pains  as  may  stand  with  his  servic 
and  his  princely  disposition,  but  to  preserve  the  mai 
benefit  himself:  all  that  his  majesty  would  have  you 
lordship  to  do  for  the  present,  is  to  take  order  abou 
the  writ  of  Ne  ea^eant  regnum;  to  advise  with  hi 
learned  counsel  what  course  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  b 
a  warrant  from  his  majesty,  that  your  lordship  sen* 
him  a  warrant  to  be  signed,  which  shall  be  retume 
with  all  speed.  Of  other  things  his  majesty  thinketh  i 
will  be  time  enough  to  speak  at  his  return  to  Londoi: 
In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

HmcVieTibToV.e,a\  OcX;^bA6l8. 
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CCX.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

My  very  good  Lordj  ^ 

I  HAVE  this  morning  received  the  petty  roll  for  tho 
sheriff9.  I  received  also  the  papers  exhibited  by  Su^ 
Miles  Fleetwood,  which  I  will  use  to  his  majesty's  best 
service,  and  thereupon  give  account  to  his  majes^ 
when  time  serveth. 

My  care,  which  is  not  dormant  touching  his  majesQi^ 
service,  especially  that  of  treasure,  which  is  now  summa 
summarum,  maketh  me  propound  to  his  majesty  a  mat* 
ter,  which,  God  is  my  witness,  I  do  without  contemr 
plation  of  friend  or  end,  but  animo  recto. 

If  Sir  Edward  Coke  continue  sick,  or  keep  in,  I  fear 
his  majesty's  service  will  languish  too,  in  those  things 
which  touch  upon  law;  as  the  calling  in  debts,  re- 
cusants, alienations,  defalcations,  etc.  And  this  is  most 
certain,  that  in  these  new  diligences,  if  the  first  begin- 
ning cool,  all  will  go  back  to  the  old  bias.  Therefore 
it  may  please  his  majesty  to  think  of  it,  whether  there 
will  not  be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  add  my  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  to  the  commissioners  of  treasure* 
This  I  move  only  to  the  king  and  your  lordship,  other- 
wise it  is  a  thing  ex  nan  entibus.  God  preserve  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  servant j 

FR.  VEBULAM,  CanC. 

From  the  Star  Chamber, 
25  Not.  1618. 

P.  S.  I  forget  not  Tufion's  cause.  All  things  stay, 
and  precedents  are  in  search. 


CCXI.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,     nad. 

My  ^>^  good  Lardy 

I  This  long  book,  which  I  send  for  his  majesty's  signa- 
ture, was  upon  a  conference  and  consult  yesternight  (at 
which  time  I  was  assisted  by  the  two  chief  justices, 
and  attended  by  the  surveyor,  attorney,  and  receiver  of 

^    the  court  of  wards,  Fleetwood)  framed  and  allo^v^. 
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It  IS  lono-,  because  we  all  thought  fit  oot  to  piece  new 
instractions  with  old  instructions,  but  to  reduce  both 
oM  and  new  into  one  body  of  instructions.  I  do  not 
see  that  of  the  articles,  which  are  many,  any  could  have 
been  spared.  They  are  plain,  but  they  have  a  good 
propertv,  that  tbey  will  take  fast  hold.  I  may  not 
trouble  his  majestj-  with  choosing  some  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, when  all  are  good  ;  only  I  think  fit  to  let  his 
majesty  know  of  one,  which  is,  that  according  to  his 
own  directionT^.  the  oath  of  making  no  private  unlawful 
profit  is  now  as  well  translated  to  the  master  and  officers, 
that  may  take,  as  to  the  parties  and  suitors  that  may 
give. 

It  little  becometh  me  to  possess  his  majesty  that  tliis 
will  be  to  his  majesty's  benefit  ten  thousands  yearly,  or 
fifteen  thousands,  or  twenty  thousands  :  for  these  rattles 
are  fitter  for  mountebanks  of  service,  than  grave  coun- 
sellors. But  my  advices,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  di.scem, 
trnd  or  extend  but  to  thus  much :  this  is  his  majesty's 
surest  and  easiest  way  for  his  most  good. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  who  both  now  and  heretofore 
hath  done  very  good  service  in  this,  meritctli  to  be  par- 
ticularly from  your  lordship  encouraged  ;  which  I  be- 
seech your  lordship  not  to  forget.  God  ever  prosper 
you. 

}'onr  lurihliip's  inoxt  faiUiful  boiimk'/i  J'rivnd 

and  servant, 
1  u.  vilkll.\m,  Caiic. 


CCXn.  To  the  Kino. 
Afdi/  it  please  ijcur  most  excellent  Majesty, 
Alcghdixg  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  signified  to  us 
by  the  lord  marquis  Buckingham,  we  have  considered 
of  the  fitness  and  conveniency  of  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  business,  as  also  the  profit  that  may  accrue  uoto 
your  majesty. 

We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  it  is  convenient  that  the 
-same  should  be  settled,  having  been  brought  hither  al 
the   great  charge  of  your  majesty  s  now  agents,   and 
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'  being  a  mef       to  set  many  of  your  poor  subjects  on 
work ;  and  to  this  purpose  there  was  a  former  certificate 
:  to  your  majesty  from  some  of  us  with  others. 
'      And  for  the  profit  that  will  arise,  we  see  no  cause  to 
-  doubt :  but  do  conceive  apparent  likelihood,  that  it  will 
^  redound  much  to  your  majesty's  profit,  which  we  es- 
teem may  be  at  the  least  10,000/.  by  the  year ;  and  there- 
fore in  a  business  of  such  benefit  to  your  majesty,  it 
were  good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient  speed,  by 
'  all  lawful  means  that  may  be  thought  of,  which,  notwith- 
■  standing,  we  most  humbly  leave  to  your  majesty's  high 
"  wisdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful  servants, 

FR.  VERULAM,  CanC. 

H.  MONTAGU.  HENRY  YELVERTON. 

4  Oct.  1618.  The  marqais  of  Buckingham  writes  from  Theo< 
^Mdds  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the  king  being  desirous  to  be  sa- 
tisfied of  the  gold  and  silver  thread  business,  would  have  his  lord  • 
uliip  consult  £e  lord  chief  justice,  and  the  attorney  and  solicitor-ge- 
i^eral  therein. 

CCXIII.    To  the  King.  Stephen.'. 

wcond  col- 

It  may  please  your  most  escellent  Majesty^  ^91?' 

C  DO  many  times  with  gladness,  and  for  a  remedy  of 
:mky  other  labours,  revolve  in  my  mind  the  great  happi- 
::2ess  which  God,  of  his  singular  goodness,  hath  accu- 
3iulated  upon  your  majesty  every  way ;  and  how  com- 
plete the  same  would  be  if  the  state  of  your  means  were 
iMice  rectified,  and  well  ordered :  Your  people  military 
ittid  obedient,  fit  for  war,  used  to  peace :  your  church 
;:3Iightened  with  good  preachers  as  an  heaven  of  stars; 
B^ur  judges  learned,  and  learning;  from  you,  just,  and 
*V8t  by  your  example ;  your  nobility  in  a  n^ht  distance 
between  crown  and  people,  no  oppressors  of  the  people, 
3k>  over-shadowers  of  me  crown;  your  council  full  of 
9ibtites  of  care,  faith,  and  freedom;  your  gentlemen  and 

%stices  t>f  the  ^ace  willing  to  apply  your  royal  man- 
^tes  -to  the  nature  t>f  their  several  counties,  but  ready 
J3bt>bey ;  your  servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in  hope 
^i^yovLT  goodness ;  the  iiclds  growing  every  day  by  tofe 

mprovemipnt  and  recovery  of  grounds  ^Tom  ^e  ^t»«i\.^^ 

VOL.   V.  2  L 
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the  garden;  the  city  grown  from  wood  to  brick;  yoar 
sea-walls  or  pomcerium  of  your  island  surveyed,  andii 
edifying ;  your  merchants  embracing  the  whole  compts 
of  the  world,  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  the  times 
gives  you  peace,  and  yet  offer  you  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion abroad  :  and  lastly,  your  excellent  royal  issue  ea- 
taileth  these  blessings  and  favours  of  God  to  descend  to 
all  posterity.  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God  having 
done  so  great  things  for  your  majesty,  and  you  for 
others,  you  would  do  so  much  for  yourself,  as  to  go 
according  to  your  good  beginnings,  with  the  rectifying 
and  settling  of  your  estate  and  means,  which  only  is 
wanting ;  hoc  rebm  defuit  unum.  I  therefore,  whom  onlj 
love  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  royal  line,  hath 
made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present  unto  your  ma- 
jesty a  perfect  book  of  your  estate,  like  a  perspectifc 
glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer  to  your  sight;  be- 
seeching your  majesty  to  conceive,  that  if  I  have  not  at- 
tained to  do  that  that  J  would  do,  in  this  which  is 
proper  for  me,  in  my  element,!  shall  make  yourmajestr 
amends  in  some  other  thing,  in  which  I  am  better  bred 
God  ever  preserve,  etc. 

Jan.  2,  1618. 

^ondcou    CCXI^-    To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

lection, 

P  93.  Aly  very  good  Lord^ 

If  I  should  use  the  count  de  Gondomars  action,! 
should  first  lay  your  last  letter  to  my  mouth  in  token  of 
thanks,  and  then  to  my  heart  in  token  of  contentment, 
and  then  to  my  forehead  in  token  of  a  perpetual  i^ 
membrance. 

I  send  now  to  know  how  his  majesty  doth  after  hi 
remove,  and  to  give  you  account,  that  yesterday  wasi 
day  of  motions  in  the  chancery.  This  day  was  a  dij 
of  motions  in  the  star-chamber,  and  it  was  my  hapi 
clear  the  bar,  that  no  man  was  left  to  move  any  thingi 
which  my  lords  were  pleased  to  note  they  never  saw  be- 
fore. To-morrow  is  a  sealing  day;  Thursday  is  the  fu- 
neral day ;  so  that  I  pray  your  lordship  to  direct  mewb^ 
ther  I  shall  attend  his   majesty  Friday  or  Saturday. 
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a  Friday  hath  some  reliques  of  business,  and  the  commis- 
si, -sioners  of  treasure  have  appointed  to  meet ;  but  to  see 
-t   his  majesty,  is  to  me  above  all. 

I  have  set  down  de  bene  esse^  Suffolk's  cause,  the 
third  sitting  next  term ;  if  the  wind  suffer  the  commis- 
sion of  Ireland  to  be  sped.  I  ever  more  and  more  rest 

Vour  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
FB.  vEiiULAM,  Canc. 

This  11th  of  May,  1619. 

CCXV.    To  the  Lord  Chancellor.  stepben.*. 

second  coi» 
leeUoo, 

My  most  honourable  Lord,  p-  ^*- 

I  ACQUAINTED  his  majesty  with  your  letter  at  the 
first  opportunity  after  I  received  it,  who  was  very  well 
pleased  with  that  account  of  your  careful  and  speedy 
dispatch  of  businesses,  etc. 

Yours  y  etc. 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Greenwich,  13th  May,  1619. 

P.  S.  Your  business  had  been  done  before  this,  but 
I  knew  not  whether  you  would  have  the  attorney  or  so- 
licitor to  draw  it. 

CCXVI.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor.  i«*. 

Afy  noble  Lord, 

I  SHEWED  your  letter  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
who  says  there  are  too  many  in  it  for  so  small  a  favour, 
which  he  holdeth  too  little  to  encourage  so  well  a  de- 
serving servant  For  myself  I  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the 
manifestation  of  his  majesty's  favour  towards  you,  and 
will  contribute  all  that  is  in  me  to  the  increasing  his 
good  opinion ;  ever  resting 

Vour  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 


2  l2 
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J^SlHrf.  CCXVIL  To  my  very  loving  friends  SirTho- 
lactioo,  '  MAS  Leigh  and  Sir  Thomas  PfJCK£RiNO, 
^'  ^  k  nights  and  baronets. 

Aft£r  my  hearty   commendations,   being    informed 
by  the  petition  of  one  Thomas  Porten,  a  poor  YoA- 
shireman,   of  a  heavy  accident  Ify  fire,  ^wrnereby  his 
house,  his  %ife,  aind  a  child,  together  with  all  his  goods, 
were  utterly  burnt  and  consumed ;  which  misfortunei 
the  petitioner  suggests  with  much  eagerness,  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  wicked  practices  and  conjuratioiis  of 
one  John  Clarkson,  of  Rowington,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick,  and  his  daughter,  persons  of  a  wandering 
condition,  affirming,  for  instance,  that  one  Mr.  fiailes, 
of  Warwick  did  take  from  the  said  Clarkson  certaii 
books  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft :  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  may  be  rightly  known,  and  that  Claiksoa 
and  his  daughter,  if  there  be  ground  for  it,  may  an- 
swer the  law  according  to  the  merit  of  so  hainoos  t 
fact,  I  have  thought  good  to  wish  and  desire  you  to 
send  for  Clarkson,  and  his  daughter,  and  as  upon  due 
examination  you  shall  find  cause,   to  take  order  for 
their  forthcoming,  and  answering  of  the  matter  at  the 
next  assize  for  the  county  of  York ;  and  also  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Hailes,  whether  he  took  from  the  said  Clark- 
son any  such  book  of  conjuration,  as  the  petitioner  pre- 
tends he  did,  and  to  see  them  in  safe  custody.  Where- 
upon I  desire  to  be  certified  how  you  find  lie  matter: 
and  your  doing  thereupon.     So  not  doubting  of  your 
special  care  and  diligence  herein,  I  bid  you  heartily 
farewell,  and  rest 

Your  very  loving /Hendy 

FR.  VERULAM,  CflW. 

York  llouse,  15  May,  161^. 

Ibid. 95.    CCXVIII.  To  the  Marquis  of  BucXinchajc. 

Afy  very  good  Lord, 

I  SEND  his  majesty  a  volume  of  my  lord  of  Bangor  $ 
and  my  lord  SVie?add,  N<f hereof  I  spake  when  I  left  his  I 
majesty  at  T\ieo\>Ad!&.    AX\^  \wi^^^\:^  tjmkjX^^  ^^wi.  i 
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t  his  own  good  time  and  pleasure,  to  ca^t  hi3  Qye  upon 
:.  I  purpose  at  my  coming  to  London  to  confer  with 
le  chief  justice  as  his  majesty  appointed ;  and  to  put 
le  business  of.  the  pursevants  in  a  way  which  I  think 
^ill  be  best  by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ; 
)r  the  star-chamber,  without  confession,  is  long  seas, 
should  advise  that  this  point  of  the  pursevants  were 
Dt  single,  but  that  it  be  coupled  in  the  commission 
ith  the  offences  of  keepers  of  prisons  hereabouts;  it 
ath  a  great  affinity :  for  pursevants  ^re  but  ambulatory 
nepers,  and  it  works  upon  the  same  party,  of  the 
ipists,  and  it  is  that  wherein  many  of  his  majesty's 
id  the  council's  severe  charges  have  been  hitherto  un- 
uitful ;  and  it  doth  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I  have 
>me  other  reason  for  it  But  of  this  it  will  be  fittest 
►  advertise  more  particularly,  what  I  have  resolved  of 
a  advice,  upon  coivference  with  the  chief  justice.  I 
n  wonderful  glad  to  hear  of  the  king's  good  health, 
od  preserve  nis  majesty  and  your  lordship.    I  ever 

iSt 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant^ 

FR.  VERULAM,  Canc. 

orhambury,  this  last  of  July,  1619. 


CCXIX.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor.  ^^nd^. 


Mjf  honourable  Lord, 

OUR  lordship  hath  sent  so  good  news  to  his  ma- 
sty,  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  beeii  the 
jporter  of  it  yourself;  but  seeing  you  came  not,  I 
mnot  but  give  you  thanks  for  employing  me  in  the 
slivering  oi  that  which  pleased  his  majesty  so  well, 
hereof  he  will  put  your  lordship  in  mind,  when  he 
»eth  you.  I  am  glad  we  are  come  so  near  together, 
id  hoping  to  see  you  at  Windsor,  I  rest 

Your  lordship' faithful  friend  and  servant^ 

O.  BUCKINGUA.U. 
Aug.  29,  1619.  '\ 


lection, 
p.  96. 
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CCXX.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Stephen,',  ^  HoHourablc  Lord, 

IwSSon*^****  As  I  was  reading  your  lordship's  letter,  his  majesty 
p.  96. '  came,  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands,  when  he  knew  from 
whom  it  came,  before  I  could  read  the  paper  in- 
closed :  and  told  me  that  you  had  done  like  a  wise 
counsellor :  first  setting  down  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  then  propounding  the  difficulties,  the  rest  being  to 
be  done  in  its  own  time. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of  writing  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  I  may  now  let  your  worship  understand  his 
majesty's  good  conceit  and  acceptation  of  your  service, 
upon  your  discourse  with  him  at  Windsor,  which 
though  I  heard  not  myself,  yet  I  heard  his  majesfr 
much  commend  it  both  for  the  method  and  the  affec- 
tion you  shewed  therein  to  his  affairs,  in  such  eaniest 
manner,  as  if  you  made  it  your  only  study  and  care  \o 
advance  his  majesty's  service.     And  so  I  rest 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  friend  and  sonant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Wanstead,  9  Sep.  1619. 

Ibid.  p.  97.     CCXX  I.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

1  THINK  it  my  duty  to  let  his  majesty  know  what 
I  find  in  this  cause  of  the  ore  tenus.  For  as  his  majesty 
hath  good  experience,  that  when  his  business  comes 
upon  the  stage,  I  carry  it  with  strength  and  reso- 
lution ;  so  in  the  proceedings  I  love  to  be  wary  and 
considerate. 

I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  my  last,  that  I  hoped  by 
the  care  I  had  taken,  the  business  would  go  well,  but 
without  that  care  I  was  sure  it  would  not  go  well. 
This  I  meant  because  I  had  had  conference  with  the 
two  chief  justices,  Sir  Edward  Coke  being  present,  and 
handled  the  matter  so  that  not  without  much  ado  I 
left  bot\A  iW  c\\\^^  y^stices  firm  to  the  cause  and 
satisfied. 


( 
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But  calling  to  mind  that  the  main  business,  not- 
withstanding I  and  the  chief  justices  went  one  way,  yet 
the  day  was  not  good,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  see 
more  of  such  days,  I  am  not  without  some  apprehen- 
sion. For  though  we  have  Sir  Edward  Coke  earnest 
and  forward,  insomuch  as  he  advised  the  ore  tenuSy  before 
I  knew  it  at  Wanstead,  and  now  bound  the  Dutchmen 
over  to  the  star-chamber,  before  I  was  made  privy; 
unto  both  which  proceedings  I  did  nevertheless  give 
approbation :  yet  if  there  should  be  either  the  major 
part  of  the  votes  the  other  way,  or  any  main  distrac- 
tion, though  we  bear  it  through,  I  should  think  it  a 
matter  full  of  inconvenience.  But  that  which  gives  me 
most  to  think,  is  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Attorney,  which 
sorteth  neither  with  the  business,  nor  with  himself:  for 
as  I  hear  from  divers,  and  partly  perceive,  he  is  fallen 
from  earnest,  to  be  cool  and  faint :  which  weakness,  if 
it  should  make  the  like  alteration  at  the  bar,  it  might 
overthrow  the  cause.  All  the  remedy  which  is  in  my 
power,  is  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  to  draw  some 
other  of  the  learned  counsel  to  his  help ;  which  he,  I 
know,  is  unwilling  with,  but  that  is  all  one. 

This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  lest  the  king 
should  think  me  asleep,  and  because  I  know  that  his 
majesty's  judgment  is  far  better  than  mine.  But  I,  for 
my  part,  mean  to  go  on  roundly ;  and  so  I  ever  rest 

Vour  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant^ 

FR.  VERULAM,  Cflf/IC. 

Oct.  9,  1619. 

If  the  king  in  his  great  wisdom  should  any  ways  in- 
cline to  have  the  ore  tenus  put  oflf,  then  the  way  were, 
to  command  that  the  matter  of  the  ore  tenus  should  be 
given  in  evidence,  by  way  of  aggravation  in  the  main 
cause.  And  it  is  true,  that  if  this  precursory  matter 
goeth  well,  it  giveth  great  entrance  into  the  main 
cause ;  if  ill,  contrariwise,  it  would  do  hurt  and  disad- 
vantage to  the  main. 
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CCXXII.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

I-  My  honourable  Lord, 

The  news  of  this  victory  hath  so  well  pleased  his 
majesty,  that  he  giveth  thanks  to  all;  and  I  among-  the 
rest,  who  hath  no  other  part  but  delivering  of  your 
letter,  had  my  part  of  his  good  acceptation  wticli  he 
would  have  rewarded  after  the  Roman  fashion  with 
every  man  a  garland,  if  it  had  been  now  in  use ;  but 
after  the  fashion  of  his  gracious  goodness,  he  giveth 
your  lordship  thanks;  and  would  have  you  deliver 
the  like  in  his  majesty's  name  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  the  judges.  Your  news  whicli  came  the  first, 
gave  his  majesty  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  I  hope  his 
health  will  be  the  better  after  it, 

Voi/r  lordship' .sfailhfnl  friend  and  servant, 

G.    BL.CKINGIIAM. 

14  Oil.  1619.  This  Letter  was  Indorsed, 

Thanks  on  the  success  of  the  ore  tenus  against  the  Dutch. 

CCXXIII.  To  the  Marquis  ot"  Biickingham. 

My  very  good  Lord, 
Tiif.sk  things  which  I  write  now  and  heretofore  in 
this  cause,  I  do  not  write  so  as  any  can  take  know- 
ledge that  1  write;  but  I  dispatch  things  e.r  o^Qicio  here, 
and  yet  think  it  fit  inwardly  to  advertise  the  kino- 
what  doth  occur.  And  I  do  assure  your  lordship, 
that  if  1  did  serve  any  king  whom  I  did  not  think  far 
away  wiser  than  myself,  I  would  not  write  in  the  midst 
of  business,  but  go  on  of  myself. 

This  morning,  notwithstanding  my  speech  yesterday 
i.  with  the  duke,*  he  delivered  his  tetter  inclosed,  and  1 
having  cleared  the  room  of  all  save  the  court  and  learned 
counsel  whom  I  required  to  stay,  the  letter  was  read  a 
little  before  our  hour  of  sitting.  When  it  was  read, 
Mr.  Attorney  began  to  move,  tliat  my  lord  should  not 
acknowledge  his  offences  as  he  conceived  he  had  com- 
mitted them,  but  as  they  were  charged  ;  and  some  of 
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the  lords  speaking  to  that  point,  I  thought  fit  to  inter- 
rupt and  divert  that  kind  of  question ;  and  said,  before 
we  considered  of  the  extent  of  my  lord's  submission, 
we  were  first  to  consider  the  extent  of  our  own  duty 
and  power;  for  that  I  conceive  it  was  neither  fit  for 
us  to  stay  proceeding,  nor  to  move  his  majesty  in  that 
which  was  before  us  in  course  of  justice  :  unto  which, 
being  once  propounded  by  me,  all  the  lords  and  the 
test  una  voce  assented.  I  would  not  so  much  as  ask 
the  question,  whether,  though  we  proceeded,  I  should 
send  the  letter  to  his  majesty,  because  I  would  not 
straiten  his  majesty  in  any  thing. 

The  evidence  went  well,  I  will  not  say  I  sometime 
liolp  it,  as  far  as  was  fit  for  a  judge,  and  at  the  rising 
of  the  court,  I  moved  their  lordships  openly  whether 
they  would  not  continue  this  cause  from  day  to  day 
till  it  were  ended;  which  they  thought  not  fit,  in  re- 
gard of  the  general  justice  which  would  be  delayed  in 
all  courts.  Yet  afterwards  within  I  prevailed  so  far, 
as  we  have  appointed  to  sit  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  and  to  sit  by  eight  of  the  clock,  and  so  to  dis- 
patch it  before  the  king  come,  if  we  can.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you.     I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant , 

FR.  VEttULAM,  CunC. 

This  22  October,  Friday  at 
4  ofthe  clock,  1619. 

CCXXIV.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor.  s^ph,„.., 

second  col« 

My  honourable  Loi^d,  lecUon, 

p.  101. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  by  both  your  servants, 
and  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  them,  who  is 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course  you  have  held  in 
the  earl  of  Suffolk's  business,  and  holdeth  himself  so 
much  the  more  beholden  to  you,  because  you  sent 
the  letter  of  your  own  motion,  without  order  or  con- 
sent of  the  lords,  whereby  his  majesty  is  not  tied  to  an 
answer.  His  majesty  hath  understood  by  many^  kow 
worthily  your  lordship  hath  cart\ed  ^owre^l  V^'Osv  \w 
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this  and  the  Dutch  business :  for  which  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  give  you  thanks  in  his  name,  and  seeth 
your  care  to  be  so  great  in  all  things  that  concern  his 
service,  that  he  cannot  but  much  rejoice  in  the  trust 
of  such  a  servant,  which  is  no  less  comfort  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Royston,  23  Oct.  1619. 

Indorsed  thus, 

On  my  lord  of  Bucks  inclosing  a  letter  of  subimmn 
from  my  lord  of  Suffolk. 

^n^u    CCXXV.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

jTio*;  My  very  good  Lord, 

My  lord  of  Suffolk's  cause  is  this  day  sentenced. 
My  lojd  and  his  lady  fined  together  at  30,000/.  with 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  at  their  own  charge. 
Bingley  at  2000/.  and  committed  to  the  fleet.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  did  his  part,  I  have  not  heard  him  do 
better,  and  began  with  a  fine  of  100,000/.  but  the 
judges  first,  and  most  of  the  rest,  reduced  it  as  before. 
I  do  not  dislike  that  things  passed  moderately ;  and, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  not  amiss,  and  might  easily 
have  been  worse. 

There  was  much  speaking  of  interceding  for  the 
kings  mercy :  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  so  pro- 
per for  a  sentence.  I  said  in  conclusion,  that  mercy 
was  to  come  ex  mero  motu,  and  so  left  it :  I  took 
some  other  occasion  pertinent  to  do  the  king  honour, 
by  shewing  how  happy  he  was  in  all  other  parts  of  his 
government,  save  only  in  the  manage  of  his  treasure  by 
his  officers. 

I  have  sent  the  king  a  new  bill  for  Sussex  ;  for  my 
lord  of  Nottingham's  certificate  was  true,  and  I  told  the 
judges  of  it  before  ;  but  they  neglected  it.  I  conceive 
the  first  man,  which  is  newly  set  down,  is  the  fittest. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant  ^  i 

Nov.  13,  V6\9.  ^v.,Nx.'v.\i\.K>rfi.,C/7/^t*  I 
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CCXXVI.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. Stephens's 

second  col 

My  tery  good  Lordy  Jjf  "•  ^' 

I  DO  not  love  to  interlope  by  writing  in  the  midst 
of  business:  but  because  his  majesty  commanded  me 
to  acquaint  him  with  any  occurrence  which  might  cross 
the  way,  I  have  thought  fit  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  hath  passed  this  day. 

This  day,  which  was  the  day  set  down,  the  great: 
cause  of  the  Dutchmen  was  entered  into.  The  plead- 
ing being  opened,  and  the  case  stated  by  the  coun- 
sel ;  the  counsel  of  the  defendants  made  a  motion 
to  have  certain  examinations  taken  concerning  the 
old  defendants  suppressed,  because  they  were  taken. 
since  the  last  hearing. 

I  set  the  business  in  a  good  way,  and  shewed  they 
were  but  supplemental,  and  that  at  the  last  hearing 
there  were  some  things  extrajudicial  alleged  ad  inji- 
mandum  conscientiam  judicis^  and  therefore  there  was 
more  reason  these  should  be  used  ad  informandum  con- 
scientiamjudiciSj  and  that  there  was  order  for  it.  The 
order  was  read,  and  approved  both  by  the  court,  and 
the  defendants  own  counsel;  but  it  was  alleged  that 
the  order  was  not  entered  time  enough,  whereby  the 
defendants  might  likewise  examine  :  wherein  certainly 
there  was  some  slip  or  forgetfulness  in  Mr.  Attorney 
or  Brittain  that  followed  it,  which  I  wish  had  been 
otherwise :  yet  it  went  fair  out  of  the  court. 

But  after  dinner  my  lords  were  troubled  about  it,  and 
after  much  dispute  we  have  agreed  to  confer  silently 
and  sine  strepitu  to-morrow,  and  set  all  straight,  calling 
the  judges,  and  the  learned  counsel  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  this  evening,  I  think  to  good  purpose.  For 
in  good  faith,  I  am  fain  to  be  omnibus  omnia,  as  St. 
Paul  saith,  to  set  forward  his  majesty's  service. 

I  discern  a  Jcind  of  inclination  to  take  hold  of  all 
accidents  to  put  off  the  cause,  whereunto  neither  I 
shall  give  way,  nor  I  hope  his  m-aje^l^  •,  V.o-\xvat\Q>^N  ^  '^ 
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cause  be,  I  shall  write  more,  but  I  hope  all  shall  be 
well.     I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship'^  most  obbged friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

FR.    VERULAM,  CVl/IC. 

Friday-night,  Nov.  19, 1619. 

Stephens's 

•econd  col-  My  ^fy  gOOd  Lotdj 

p.  104.'  I  HAVE  conferred  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  accord- 
ing to  his  majesty's  special  commandment,  touching 
two  points  of  value,  for  the  advancemait,  the  one  pre- 
sent, the  other  speedy,  of  his  majesty's  revenue. 

The  first  is  of  the  currants,  to  restore  the  imposi- 
tion of  five  shillings  six-pence,  laid  in  the  late  queen's 
time,  and  drawn  down  unduly,  to  serve  paivate  turns, 
to  three  shillings  four-pence ;  which  will  amount  to 
above  three  thousand  pounds  yearly  increase. 

The  other  is  of  the  tobacco,  for  which  there  is 
offered  2000/.  increase  yearly,  to  begin  at  Michaelmas 
next,  as  it  now  is,  and  3000/.  increase,  if  the  planta- 
tions of  tobacco  here  within  land  be  restrained. 

I  approve  in  mine  own  judgment,  both  propositioDS, 
with  these  cautions :  That  for  the  first  the  farmers  of 
the  currants  do  by  instrument  under  their  seals  rehn- 
quish  to  the  king  all  their  claim  thereto  by  any  gene- 
ral  words  of  their  patent.  And  for  the  second,  that  the 
bargain  be  concluded,  and  made  before  the  proclama- 
fion  go  forth ;  wherein  perhaps  there  will  occur  some 
doubt  in  law,  because  it  restraineth  the  subject  in  the 
employment  of  his  freehold  at  his  liberty.  But  being 
so  many  ways  pro  bono  publico,  I  think  it  good 
enough. 

His  majesty  may  therefore  be  pleased  to  write  his 
letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  signifying 
his  majesty's  pleasure  directly  in  both  points  to  have 
them  done,  and  leaving  to  us  the  consideration  dt 
modo,     God  ever  prosper  you.     I  rest 

Your  lordships  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Nov.  22,  16\^.  ^^^  N^VLVkVio*.^  Ouic. 
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CCXXVin.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  stephem'i 

second  col 

My  very  goad  Lord,  ^"f  ot 

I  SEND  the  submission  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  drawn 
in  such  form  as  upon  a  meeting  with  me  of  the  chief 
justices  and  the  learned  counsel,  was  conceived  agree- 
able to  his  majesty's  meaning  and  directions ;  yet  lest 
we  should  err,  we  thought  good  to  send  it  to  his 
majesty.  It  is  to  be  returned  with  speed,  or  else  there 
will  be  no  day  in  court  to  make  it  God  bless  and 
prosper  you.     I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
28  Nov.  16W.  FR.  VERUXAM,  Canc. 

CCXXIX.  To  the  Lord  CbaDcellor.  iiMiLp.in 

Ml/  honourable  Lord, 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lordship's 
letter,  and  with  the  submission  you  sent  drawn  for  ^ir 
Thomas  Lake,  which  his  majesty  liketh  well;  and 
because  he  served  him  in  so  honourable  a  place,  is 
graciously  pleased  thslt  he  makethsubmission  in  writ- 
ing, so  that  my  lady  of  Exeter  be  contented  and  the 
lords,  whom  his  majesty  would  have  you  acquaint 
therewith.     And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOUAMr 
Newmarket,  29  Nov.  1619. 

CCXXX.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  ^^ 

My  very  good  Lord, 

We  sentence  to^motrow,  but  I  write  to-day,  because 
I  would  not  leave  the  king  in  suspense. 

I  shall  write  not  so  good  news  as  I  would,  but  bet- 
ter than  I  expected. 

We  met  amongst  ourselves  to-day,  which  I  find  was 
necessary,  more  Aan  convenient.     1  gave  aim  that  the 
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meeting  was  not  to  give  a  privy  verdict,  or  to  deter- 
mine what  was  a  good  proof  or  not  a  good  proof,  nor 
who  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  only  to  think  of 
some  fit  proportion  of  the  fines,  that  there  mought  be 
less  distraction  in  the  sentence,  in  a  cause  so  scattered. 
Some  would  have  entered  into  the  matter  itself,  but  I 
made  it  good,  and  kept  them  from  it. 

I  perceive  the  old  defendants  will  be  censured,  as 
well  as  the  new,  which  was  the  gole,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded the  king  will  have  a  great  deal  of  honour  of  the 
cause.  Their  fines  will  be  moderate,  but  far  firom 
contemptible.  The  attorney  did  very  well  to-day ;  I 
perceive  he  is  a  better  pleader  than  a  director,  and 
more  eloquent  than  considerate. 

Little  thinks  the  king  what  ado  I  have  here,  but  I 
am  sure  I  acquit  my  trust.  To-morrow  I  will  write 
particularly.     God  ever  preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant  j 

FR.  VERULAM,  ConC. 
Tuesday  afternoon,  this 
7th  Dec.  1619. 

The  marquis  of  Buckingham  writes  that  he  had  acquainted  his 
majesty  with  this  letter,  who  commanded  him  to  give  the  lord 
chancellor  thanks  for  his  speed  in  advertising  those  things  that  pass, 
and  for  the  great  care  he  ever  seeth  his  lordship  has  in  his  service. 

Stephen'.  CCXXXI.  To  thc  Lofd  Chanccllor. 

second  col-  w  *w»  • 

lection, 

p.  107.  My  Lord^ 

His  majesty  having  seen  in  this  great  business  your 
exceeding  care  and  diligence  in  his  service  by  the  effect 
which  hath  followed  thereupon,  hath  commanded  me 
to  give  you  many  thanks  in  his  name,  and  to  tell  you 
that  he  seeth  you  play  the  part  of  all  in  all,  etc. 

Yoursy  etc. 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Newmarket,  10  Dec.  1619. 

Indorsed, 

In  the  Dutch  Cause. 
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CCXXXII.To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  step^^^'* 

second  col- 
lection. 

My  very  good  Lord^  p-  ^os. 

To  keep  form,  I  have  written  immediately  to  his 
majesty  of  justice  Coke's  death,  and  send  your  lord- 
ship the  letter  open,  wishing  time  were  not  lost.  God 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

FR.  VERULAM,  CaUC. 
24  Jan.  1619. 

CCXXXIII.  TotheMarquisof Buckingham,  iwd. 

My  very  good  Lordy 

I  DOUBT  not  but  Sir  Giles  Montpesson  advertiseth 
your  lordship  how  our  revenue  business  proceeds.  I 
would  his  majesty  had  rested  upon  the  first  names ;  for 
the  additionals,  specially  the  exchequer  man,  doth  not 
only  weaken  the  matter,  but  weakeneth  my  forces  in 
it,  he  being  thought  to  have  been  brought  in  across. 
But  I  go  on,  and  hope  good  service  will  be  done. 

For  the  commissions  to  be  published  in  the  star- 
chamber,  for  which  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  give  me 
special  thanks,  I  will  have  special  care  of  them  in  time. 
God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  lordships  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant^ 

FR.  VERULAM,  CunC. 

10  Feb.  1619. 

CCXXXIV.  To  the  King.  ibid.p. 

109. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

According  to  your  commandment  we  met  toge- 
ther yesterday  at  Whitehall,  and  there  consulted  what 
course  were  fittest  to  be  taken  now  in  this  business,  of 
your  majesty's  attorney-general,  both  for  the  satisfying 
your  own  honour,  as  also  for  calling  in  the  late  exorbi- 
tant charter  of  the  city ;  which  are  the  two  ends,  as 
we  conceive,  that  your  majesty  propose  \xtvVo^^m\'s.^* 
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To  effect  both  which,  we  humbly  presume  to  pre 
sent  thus  much  unto  your  majesty  as  our  opinioD 
First,  that  an  information  be  put  into  the  star-cfaAmber 
as  we  formerly  advised,  against  your  attorney  as  delin- 

auent,  against  the  mayor,  etc.  as  interested,  and  againsi 
le  recorder  also,  mixtly  with  some  touch  of  cham. 

That  the  submission  by  letter  offered  by  Mr.  Attat- 
ney  is  no  way  satisfactory  for  your  majesty's  boiMyiir; 
but  is  to  be  of  record  by  way  of  answer,  and  deduced 
to  more  particulars. 

That  any  submission  or  surrender  of  the  patents  by 
the  city  should  be  also  of  record  in  their  answer ;  aiid 
no  other  can  be  received  with  your  majesty's  honour, 
but  by  answer  in  court:  the  same  to  come  merely  q( 
themselves,  without  any  motion  on  your  majesty's  be- 
half direcdy  or  indirectly ;  which  being  done  in 
form,  it  will  be  afterwards  in  your  majesty's 
pleasure  to  use  mercy,  and  to  suspend  any  farther  pro- 
ceedings against  your  attorney. 

That  it  is  of  necessity  as  well  for  the  putting  in  of 
this  information,  as  for  your  majesty's  other  urgent  and 
public  ser^ces  in  that  and  other  courts,  to  have  a 
sequestration  presently  of  your  attorney,  and  a  provi- 
sional commission  to  some  other,  during  your  majesty's 
pleasure,  to  execute  that  charge.  For  both  which,  ib- 
struments  legal  shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  your  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  is  known.  To  which  we  humbly  aod 
dutifully  submit  our  advice  and  opinion,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  your  majesty's  sacred  person  with  con- 
tinuance and  increase  of  much  health  and  happiness : 
wherewith,  humbly  kissing  your  royal  hands,  we  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  subjects  and  servants  y 

FR.  VERULAM,  Ca«C.  GEO.  CALVERT, 
T.ARUNDEL,  JUL.   CiESAR, 

ROBERT  NAUNTON,     EDW.  COKE. 

At  your  miyesty's  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  June  16, 1620. 
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CCXXXV*  To  the  Marquis  of  BucKiNGHAM.stephenit'i 

second  coU 

My  very  good  Lord^  ^^t\o 

I  HAVE  lately  certified  his  majesty  on  the  behalf  of 
Sir  George  Cnaworth,  by  secretary  Calvert,  touching 
the'  place  of  a  remembrancer  in  chancery  for  setting 
down  of  causes.     And  because  the  gentleman  telletn 
me,  the  king  thought  ray  certificate  a  little  doubtful ; 
he  desired  me  to  write  to  your  lordship,  touching  my 
approbation  more  ^plainly.     It  is  true,  that  I  conceive 
:  it  to  be  a  good  business,  and  will  be  for  the  service  of 
the  court,  and  ease  of  the  subject;  I  will  look  it  shall 
E  he,  accompanied  with  good  cautions. 
•      We  ruffle  over  business  here  in  council  apace,  and  I 
I  think  to  reasonable  good  purpose.     By  my  next  I  wijl 
y  "write  of  some  fit  particulars.     I  ever  rest 
g  Your  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

g  FR^  VEHULAM,  Canc, 

June  21,  1620. 

^CCXXXVI.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buck  INGHAM.  ibid.p.in, 

^         My  very  good  Lord, 

^TThe  tobacco  business  is  well  settled  in  all  points. 
■Vor  the  coals,  they  that  brought  the  oflTer  to  secretary 
^Calvert,  so  very  basely  shrink  from  their  words ;  but 
^We  are  casting  about  to  piece  it  and  perfect  it  The 
^two  goose- quills  Maxwell  and  Alured  have  been  pulled, 
^Und  they  have  made  submissions  in  that  kind  which 
€he  board  thought  fit :  for  we  would  not  do  them  the 
lionour  to  require  a  recantation  of  their  opinions,  but 
^n  acknowledgment  of  their  presiunption. 

His  majesty  doth  very  wisely,  not  shewing  much 
C^are  or  regard  to  it,  yet  really  to  suppress  their  licen- 
tious course  of  talking  and  writing.  My  did  lord  Burgh- 
ley  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  Frenchman  when  he  hath 
talked,  he  hath  done;  but  the  Englishman  when  he 
bath  talked,  he  begins.  It  evaporateth  malice  and 
discontent  in  the  one,  and  kindleth  it  in  the  other. 
And  therefore  upon  some  fit  occasion  I  wish  a  more 
irablic  example.     The  king's  state,  if  I  should  wo^  ASfe 

VOL.  V.  2  m 
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and  were  opened,  would  be  found  at  my  heart,  as  quec 
Mary  said  of  Calais ;  we  find  additionals  still,  but  ti 
consumption  goeth  on,  I  pray  God  give  his  majesi 
resolution,  passing  by  at  once  all  impedinaents  andle 
respects,  to  do  that  which  may  help  it,  before  it  be  im 
mediable.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your  lordshi] 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged frietid 

and  faithful  servant^ 

23  July,  1620.  FR.  VEBULAM,  ConC. 

I  have  stayed  the  thousand  pounds  set  upon  Engk 
field  for  his  majesty,  and  given  order  for  levying  it 

Stephen..  CCXXXVII.  TotheMarquisof BucKiNGHAH 

second  col-  '■ 

5!^m;  My  very  good  Lord, 

One  gave  me  a  very  good  precept  for  the  stooc 
that  I  should  think  of  it  most  when  I  feel  it  least 
This  I  apply  to  the  king's  business,  which  surely 
revolve  most  when  I  am  least  in  action;  whereof  at  m^ 
attendance  I  will  give  his  majesty  such  account  as  cai 
proceed  from  my  poor  and  mean  abilities,  which  as  hi 
majesty  out  of  grace  may  think  to  be  more  than  the; 
are,  so  I  out  of  desire  may  think  sometime  they  cai 
effect  more  than  they  can.  But  still  it  must  be  rernern 
bered,  that  the  stringing  of  the  harp,  nor  the  tuning  o 
it,  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  well  played  on  froc 
time  to  time. 

If  his  majesty's  business  or  commandments  requir 
it,  I  will  attend  him  at  Windsor,  though  I  would  b 
glad  to  be  spared,  because  quick  airs  at  this  time  of  th 
year  do  affect  me.  At  London,  and  so  at  Theobald 
and  Hampton-Court,  I  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  t 
wait  upon  his  majesty.  Meanwhile  I  am  exceeding 
glad  to  hear  his  majesty  hath  been  lusty  and  well  thi 
progress.  Thus,  much  desiring  to  see  your  lordship 
cujus  amor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  horas,  as  the  poe 
saith,  I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant  y 

Gorhambury,  this  30th  FR.  VEBULAM,  CatK 
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CCXXXVIII.     To  the  Marquis  of  Buck-  stcphensi 

INGHAM.  i::^:'."' 

My  very  good  Lord,  ^ 

I  WRITE  now  only  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
for  that  I  hear,  in  my  absence  he  was  pleased  to  express 
towards  me,  though  unworthy,  a  great  deal  of  grace 
and  good  opinion  before  his  lords  ;  which  is  much  to 
my  comfort,  whereiinto  I  must  ever  impute  your  lord- 
ship as  accessary.  I  have  also  written  to  him  what 
signification  I  received  from  secretary  Naunton  of  his 
majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  lest  in  so  great  a  business 
there  should  be  any  mistaking. 

The  pain  of  my  foot  is  gone,  but  the  weakness  doth 
a  little  remain,  so  as  I  hope  within  a  day  or  two  to 
have  full  use  of  it.     I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

andfakhful  servanty 

2  Octob.  1620.  FR.  VERULAM,  Canc. 

CCXXXIX,    To  the  King.  iMa.p.it< 

It  may  please  your  Majesty^ 

I  THOUGHT  myself  an  unfortunate  mati  that  I  could 
not  attend  you  at  Theobald  s.  But  I  helair  that  your 
mnjesty  hath  done,  as  God  Almighty  udeth  t6  d6, 
which  is  to  turn  evil  itito  gobd,  in  that  your  maj^sftf 
hath  been  pleased  upon  that  occasion  to  expires^  b^one 
your  lords  your  gracious  opinion  and  favour  towards 
me,  which  I  most  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for,  and 
will  aspire  to  deserte. 

Secretary  Naunton  this  day  brought  me  your  plefia- 
sure  in  certain  notes ;  that  I  should  advise  with  th(e 
two  chief  justices,  old  parliament-men,  and  Sir  EdwaM 
Coke,  who  is  also  their  senior  in  that  school,  and  Sir 
Randal  Crewe  the  last  speaker,  and  such  other  judges 
as  we  should  think  fit,  touching  that  whith  might  in 
true  policy,  without  packing  or  degenefatte  arts,  pre- 
pare to  a  parliament,  in  case  yotif  majesty  should 
resolve  of  one  to  be  hfeld ;  and  withal  h^  tii^v^A.  \b      ^ 

2m  2 
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me  some  particular  points,  which  your  majesty 
wisely  had  deduced. 

All  your  majesty's  business  is  super  cor  mam 
I  lay  it  to  heart,  but  this  is  a  business  secundum 
meum ;  and  yet,  as  I  will  do  your  majesty  all  pos 
good  services  in  it,  so  I  am  far  from  seeking  to  in 
priate  to  myself  the  thanks,  but  shall  become  oaa 
omniOy  as  St.  Paul  saith^  to  attain  your  majesty's  en 

As  soon  as  I  have  occasion,  I  will  write  to  your 
jesty  touching  the  same,  and  will  have  specisJ  cai 
communicate  with  my  lords,  in  some  principal  po 
though  all  things  are  not  at  first  fit  for  the  whole  t 
I  ever  rest 

Your  majesty s  most  bounden 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

2  Oct.  1620.  FR.  VERULAM,  G 

Your  majesty  needeth  not  to  doubt  but  that  1 1 
carry  the  business  with  that  secrecy  which  af 
taineth. 

Stephens'.     CCXL.    'I'o  thc  Mafquis  of  Buc k i ng  h a 

second  col- 

tut:  My  very  good  Lard, 

Yesterday  I  called  unto  us  the  two  chief  just 
and  Serjeant  Crewe,  about  the  -parliament  busii 
To  call  more  judges,  I  thought  notgood.  It  woul 
little  to  assistance,  much  to  secrecy.  The  distribu 
of  the  business  we  made  was  into  four  parts. 

I.  The  perusing  the  former  grievance,  and  of  th 
of  like  nature  which  have  come  since. 

II.  The  consideration  of  a  proclamation,  witl 
clauses  thereof,  especially  touching  elections ;  w 
clauses,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion,  should  be  ra 
monitory  than  exclusive. 

III.  The  inclusive :  that  is  to  say,  what  per 
were  fit  to  be  of  the  house,  tending  to  make  a  suffic 
and  well-composed  house  of  the  ablest  men  of 
kingdom,  fit  to  be  advised  with  circa  ardua  res;n 
the  stile  of  the  writs  goeth,  according  to  the  pure 
true  institulioii  of  ^  parliament ;  and  of  the  meai 
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place  such  persons  without  novelty  or  much  observa- 
lion.  For  this  purpose  we  made  some  lists  of  names 
of  the  prime  counsellors,  and  principal  statesmen  or 
courtiers ;  of  the  gravest  or  wisest  lawyers ;  of  the  most 
respected  and  best  tempered  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
the  county.  And  here  obiter  we  did  not  forget  to  con- 
sider who  were  the  boutefeus  of  the  last  session,  how 
many  of  them  are  dead,  how  many  reduced,  and  how 
many  remain,  and  what  were  fit  to  be  done  concerning 
them. 

IV.  The  having  ready  of  some  commonwealth  bills, 
that  may  add  respect  and  acknowledgment  of  the  king  s 
care ;  not  wooing  bills,  to  make  the  king  and  his  graces 
cheap ;  but  good  matter  to  set  them  on  work,  that  an 
emp^  stomach  do  not  feed  upon  humour. 

Of  these  four  points,  that  which  concemeth  persons 
is  not  so  fit  to  be  communicated  with  the  council-table, 
but  to  be  kept  within  fewer  hands.  The  other  three 
may,  when  they  are  ripe. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  good  to  give  his  majesty  an 
account  what  is  done,  and  in  doing,  humbly  craving 
his  direction  if  any  thing  be  to  be  altered  or  added ; 
though  it  may  be  ourselves  shall  have  second  thoughts, 
this  being  but  the  result  of  our  first  meeting. 

The  state  of  his  majesty*s  treasure  still  maketh  me 
sad,  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  Theobald's  to  report 
it,  or  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  fellows :  it  is  most 
necessary  we  do  it  faithfully  and  freely :  for  to  flatter 
in  this,  were  to  betray  his  majesty  with  a  kiss.  I  humbly 
pray  his  majesty  to  think  of  my  former  counsel ;  and 
this  I  will  promise,  that  whomsoever  his  majesty  shall 
make  treasurer,  if  his  majesty  shall  direct  him  to  have 
relation  to  my  advice,  I  will  continue  the  same  care 
and  advice  I  do  now,  and  much  more  cheerfully  when  I 
shall  perceive  that  my  propositions  shall  not  be  litercz 
scripta  in  glacie. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  commission  in  doing  of 
somewhat  worth  the  doing,  it  may  please  his  majesty 
to  take  knowledge,  that  upon  our  report  we  had  agreed 
to  make  remonstrance  to  him,  that  we  thought  Ireland 
might,  if  his  majesty  leave  it  to  our  cate^b^Vstoxi^xVj 
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divers  good  expedients  to  bear  their  own  charge ;« 
therefore  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  by  his  commao 
ment  to  set  us  in  hand  with  it  out  of  hand.  Giod  ei 
prosper  you. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Octob.  7,  1620.  FR.  VERULAM,  CoflC. 


stephera's  CCXLI.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

•econd  col- 


lection, p.  a  ^      T        f 

117.  My  Lordj 


I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  ts 
labour  in  his  service,  for  which  he  commandeth  me  I 
give  you  thanks,  and  to  let  your  lordship  know,  tfaiti 
liketh  exceeding  well  your  method  held  by  the  judge 
which  could  not  be  amended,  and  concurreth  witiL|Q 
in  your  opinions.  First,  touching  the  proclamatioi 
that  it  should  be  monitory  and  persuEtsive,  rather  tk 
compulsive :  and,  secondly,  that  the  point  concemia 
the  persons,  who  should  be  admitted,  and  who  avoidec 
is  fit  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  council 
table,  and  to  be  carried  with  all  secrecy. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland,  his  majesty  had  heir 
of  it  before,  and  gave  commandment  to  the  master  c 
the  wards,  that  it  should  be  hastened  and  set  in  ban 
with  all  speed,  which  his  majesty  doubteth  not  but: 
done  by  this  time.  Touching  your  advice  for  a  tiw 
surer,  his  majesty  is  very  mindful  of  it,  and  will  let  vo 
know  as  much  at  his  return,  when  he  will  speak  fartlw 
with  your  lordship  of  it.     And  so  I  rest 

YourSy  etc, 

Roy ston,  9  October,  1620.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 
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CCXLII.    This   letter   was  written   with   theRa^icy's 
King's  own  hand,  to  my  Lord  ChanceUor  IST"*^*** 
Verula^m,  upon  his  lordship's  sending  to 
his  Majesty  his  Novum  Organum. 

My  Lord^ 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  and  your  book,  than  the 
which  you  could  not  have  sent  a  more  acceptable  pre- 
sent unto  me.  How  thankful  I  am  for  it,  cannot  better 
be  expressed  by  me,  than  by  a  firm  resolution  I  have 
taken ;  first,  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attention, 
f  though  I  should  steal  some  hours  from  my  sleep  :  having 
[Otherwise,  as  little  spare  time  to  read  it,  as  you  had  to 
I  write  it.  And  then,  to  use  the  liberty  of  a  true  friend, 
in  not  sparine  to  ask  you  the  question  in  any  point 
whereof  I  shall  stand  in  doubt :  nam  ejus  est  earplicarey 
Ciffus  est  condere:  as,  on  the  other  part,  I  will  willingly 
g^ve  a  due  commendation  to  such  places,  as,  in  my  opi- 
nion, shall  deserve  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  with 
comfort  a[s8ure  you,  that  you  could  not  have  made 
choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  your  place,  and  your 
universal  and  methodical  knowledge ;  and  in  the  ge- 
neral, I  have  already  observed,  that  you  jump  with  me, 
in  keeping  the  midway  between  the  two  extremes ;  as 
also  in  some  particulars  I  have  found  that  you  agree 
folly  with  my  opinion.  And  so  praying  God  to  give 
your  work  as  good  success  as  your  heart  can  wish,  and 
your  labours  deserve,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

October  16,  1620.  JAMES  R. 


CCXLIII.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  sicpbcns's 

•econd  col 

My  very  good  Lord,  ui. 

I  SEND  his  majesty  a  form  of  a  proclamation  for  the 
parliament,  which  I  thought  fit  to  offer  first  to  his  ma- 
jesty's perusal,  before  I  acquainted  the  council. 

For  that  part  which  concerneth  the  foreign  business, 
his  majesty  will  graciously  consider,  hoNV  ^^&^  >X.\^^Qt 
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me  to  mistake,  or  not  to  attain ;  which  his  majesty  ii 
his  wisdom  will  pardon,  correct,  and  direct. 

For  that  part  touching  the  elections,  I  have  commih 
nicated  it  with  my  colleagues,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  die 
two  chief  justices,  and  Serjeant  Crewe,  wKo  approve  il 
well ;  and  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  good  to 
have  it  more  peremptory,  more  particular,  nor  moie 
sharp. 

We  are  thinking  of  soitie  commonwealdi  laws, 
amongst  which  I  would  have  oiie  special  for  the  main" 
tenance  of  the  navy,  as  well  to  give  occasion  to  pub' 
lish;  to  hid  majesty's  honour,  what  hath  been  already 
done ;  as,  to  speak  plainly,  to  do  your  lordship  honour 
in  the  second  place ;  and  besides,  it  is  agreeable  to  die 
times«     God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant  j 

Oct.  18,  162d.     .  FR.  VERULAM,  CoHC. 

Stephens's  CCXLIV.  Draught  of  a  proclamation  for  a  par- 
kSon,'^p.       liament,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter. 

As  in  our  princely  judgment  we  hold  nothing  more 
worthy  of  a  Christian  monarch,  than  the  conservation 
of  peace  at  home  and  abroad ;  whereby  effusion  oi 
Christian  blood  and  other  calamities  of  war  are  avoided, 
trade  is  kept  open,  laws  and  justice  retain  their  due  vi- 
gour and  play,  arts  and  sciences  flourish,  subjects  are 
less  burdened  with  taxes  and  tallages,  and  infinite  othei 
benefits  redound  to  the  state  of  a  commonweal ;  so  Ie 
our  own  practice  we  suppose  there  hath  been  seldon 
any  king,  that  liath  given  more  express  testimonies  and 
real  pledges  of  his  desire  to  have  peace  conserved,  thar 
we  have  done  in  the  whole  course  of  our  regiment. 

For  neither  have  we,  for  that  which  concerns  our 
selves,  been  ready  to  apprehend  or  embrace  any  occa 
sions  or  opportunities  of  making  war  upon  our  neigh- 
bours ;  neither  have  we  omitted,  for  that  which  ma> 
concern  the  states  abroad,  any  good  office  or  roya  en- 
deavour for  the  quenching  of  the  sparks  of  troubles  anc 
discords  m  ioTeigw  ^^t&.     Wherein^  as  we  have  beei 
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V 

klways  ready  and  willing,  so  we  wish  that  we  had  been 
always  as  nappy  and  prevailing  in  our  advices  and 
counsels  that  tended  to  that  end. 

And  yet  do  we  not  forget,  that  God  hath  put  Into 
our  hands  a  sceptre  over  populous  and  warlike  nations, 
which  might  have  moved  us  to  second  the  affection  and 
disposition  of  our  people,  and  to  have  wrought  upon  it 
for  our  own  ambition,  if  we  had  been  so  minded.  But 
it  hath  sufficed  unto  us  to  seek  a  true  and  not  swelling 
greatness,  in  the  plantations  and  improvements  of  such 
parts  of  our  dominions,  as  have,  in  former  times,  been 
more  desolate  or  uncivil,  and  in  the  maintaining  of  all 
our  loving  subjects  in  general  in  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity, and  the  other  conditions  of  good  government,  and 
happy  times.  But  amongst  other  demonstrations  of  our 
constant  purpose  and  provident  care  to  maintain  peace, 
there  was  never  such  a  trial,  nor  so  apparent  to  the 
world,  as  in  a  theatre,  as  our  persisting  in  the  same  re- 
solution, since  the  time  that  our  dear  son-in-law  was 
elected  and  accepted  king  of  Bohemia ;  by  how  much 
the  motives  tending  to  shake  and  assail  our  said  reso* 
lution  were  the  more  forcible.  For  neither  did  the  glory 
of  having  our  dearest  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  wear  a 
crown ;  nor  the  extreme  alacrity  of  our  people  devoted 
to  that  cause ;  nor  the  representations,  which  might  be 
set  before  us  of  dangers,  if  we  should  suffer  a  JP^tty  in 
Christendom^  held  commonly  adverse  and  ilUanected  to 
our  state  and  government,  to  gather  farther  reputation 
and  strength,  transport  us  to  enter  into  an  auxiliary  war, 
in  prosecution  of  that  quarrel :  but  contrariwise,  finding 
the  justice  of  the  cause  not  so  clear,  as  that  we  could  be 
presently  therein  satisfied;  and  weighing  with  ourselves 
likewise,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  continued 
in  the  house  of  Austria,  yet  nevertheless  the  balance  of 
Christendom  had  stood  in  no  other  sort  than  it  had 
done  for  many  years  before,  without  increase  of  party  ; 
and  chiefly  fearing  that  the  wars  in  those  parts  of  Ger- . 
many,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  approaches  of  the  Turk,  might  by 
the  intestine  dissensions  allure  and  let  in  the  common 
enemy ;  we  did  abstain  to  declare  or  en^^e  oxxt^N^ 
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ia  that  war,  and  were  contented  only  to  give  pennissioi 
Da  the  ambassador  of  our  son-in-law,  to  draw  some  to- 
luntary  helps  of  men  and  money  from  our  subjects, 
being  a  mattes  that  violated  no  treaty,  and  could  not 
be  denied  m  case  of  so  near  a  conjunction. 

But  while  we  contained  ourselves  in  this  moderation, 
we  find  the  event  of  war  hath  much  altered  the  case  by 
die  late  invasion  of  the  PaJatinate,  whereby,  howsoever 
under  the  pretence  of  a  diversion,  we  find  our  son  in 
£act  expulsed  in  part,  and  in  danger  to  be  totally  dis- 
posseissed  of  his  ancient  inheritance  and  patrimony,  so 
Ibng  continued  in  that  noble  line ;  whereof  we  cannot 
but  highly  resent,  if  it  should  be  alienated  and  ravished 
from  him  in  our  times,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
gprandchildrea  and  line  royal.  Neither  can  we  think  it 
safe  for  us  in  reason  of  state,  that  the  county  Palatme^ 
carrying  with  itself  an  electorate,  and  having  been  so 
long  in  the  hands  of  princes  of  our  religion,  and  no  way 
depending  upon  the  house  of  Austria,  should  now  be- 
come at  the  disposing  of  that  house :  being  a  matter, 
that  indeed  might  alter  the  balance  of  Christendom  im- 
portantly, to  the  weakening  of  our  estate,  and  the  estate 
of  our  best  friends  and  confederates. 

Wherefore,  finding  a  concurrence  of  reasons  and  re- 
spects of  religion,  nature,  honour,  and  estate  :  all  of 
them  inducing  us  in  no  wise  to  indure  so  great  an  al- 
teration ;  we  are  resolved  to  employ  the  uttermost  of 
our  forces  and  means,  to  recover  and  resettle  the  said 
Palatinate  to  our  son  and  our  descendants,  purposing 
nevertheless,  according  to  our  former  inclination  so  well 
grounded,  not  altogether  to  intermit,  if  the  occasions 
give  us  leave,  the  treaties  of  peace  and  accord,  which 
we  have  already  begun,  and  whereof  the  coming  on  of 
I  pray  God  the  winter,  and  the  counterpoise  of  the  actions  of  war, 
thii  hold,     hitherto  may  give  us  as  yet  some  appearance  of  hope. 

But  forasmuch  as  it  were  great  improvidence  to  de 
pend  upon  the  success  of  such  treaties,  and  therefore 
good  policy  requires  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a 
war,  which  we  intend  for  the  recovery  and  assurtnor  of 
the  said  Palatinate,  with  the  dependencies,  a  design  of 
no  smaW  cVi^tge  ^ivdi  dSSv^vvKVj  ^  >Jftfe  ^\x^\v^tii  and  co»- 
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junctures  of  the  adverse  party  considered,  we  have 
thought  good  to  take  into  our  princely  and  serious  con- 
sideration, and  that  with  speed,  all  things  that  may 
have  relation  to  such  a  designment ;  amongst  which  wq 
hold  nothing  more  necessary,  than  to  confer  and  advise 
with  the  common  council  of  our  kingdom,  upon  this  so 
knportant  a  subject. 

For  although  the  making  of  war  or  peace  be  a  secret 
of  empire,  and  a  thing  properly  belonging  to  our  high* 
prerogative  royal,  and  imperial  power  :  yet  neverthe- 
less, in  causes  of  that  nature,  which  we  shall  think  fit  not 
to  reserve,  but  to  communicate,  we  shall  ^ver  think  our- 
selves much  assisted  and  strengthened  by  the  faithful- 
advice  and  general  assent  of  our  loving  subjects. 

Moreover,  no  man  is  so  ignorant,  as  to  expect  that 
we  should  be  any  ways  able,  monies  being  the  sinews  of 
war,  to  enter  into  the  list  against  so  great  potentates, 
without  some  large  and  bountiful  help  of  treasure  from 
our  people ;  as  well'  towards  the  maintenance  of  the- 
war,  as  towards  the  relief  of  our  crown  and  estate.  And 
this  the  rather,  for  that  we  have  now,  by  the  space  of 
full  ten  years,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  late  times,  subsisted 
by  our  own  means,  without  being  chargeable  to  our 
people,  otherwise  than  by  some  voluntary  gifts  of  some 
particulars,  which  though  in  total  amounted  to  no  great 
matter,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  at  their  hands:  but 
as,  while  the  affairs  abroad  were  in  greater  calm,  we  did 
content  ourselves  to  recover  our  wants  by  provident 
retrenchment  of  charge,  and  honourable  improvement 
of  our  own,  thinking  to  wear  them  out  without  trou- 
bling our  people ;  so  in  such  a  state  of  Christendom,  as 
seemeth  now  to  hang  over  our  heads,  we  durst  no  longer 
rely  upon  those  slow  remedies,  but  thought  necessary, 
according  to  the  ancient  course  of  our  progenitors,  to 
resort  to  the  good  affections  and  aids  of  our  loving 
subjects. 

Upon  these  considerations,  and  for  that  also,  in  re- 
spect of  so  long  intermission  of  a  parliament,  the  times 
may  have  introduced  some  things  fit  to  be  reformed, 
either  by  new  laws,  or  by  the  moderate  desires  of  6ur 
loving  subjects^  dutifully  intimated  wwlo  >3A,  v^Wwsv 
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we  shall  ever  be  no  less  ready  to  ^ve  them  all  grs 
satisfaction,  than  their  own  hearts  can  desire,  we 
resolved,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to  1 
parliament  at  our  city  of  Westminster. 

And  because  as  well  this  great  cause,  there 
handled  among  the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  I 
beam  of  the  kingdom,  as  also  the  true  and  ancie 
stitution  of  parliament,  do  require  the  loiiver  hou 
this  time,  if  ever,  to  be  composed  of  the  gravest,  a 
and  worthiest  members  that  may  be  found :  ? 
hereby,  out  of  the  care  of  the  common  good,  wl 
themselves  are  participant,  without  all  prejudice  1 
freedom  of  elections,  admonish  all  our  loving  sub 
that  have  votes  in  the  elections  of.  knights  and 
gesses,  of  these  few  points  following. 

First,  that  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  won 
men  of  all  sorts,  knights  and  gentlemen,  that  are  1 
and  guides  in  their  countries,  experienced  parliai 
men,  wise  and  discreet  statesmen,  that  have  been 
tised  in  public  affairs,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  < 
and  eminent  lawyers,  substantial  citizens  and  burge 
and  generally  such  as  are  interested  and  have  po 
in  the  estate. 

Secondly,  That  they  make  choice  of  such  as  ar€ 
affected  in  religion,  without  declining  either  on  th( 
hand  to  blindness  and  superstition,  or  on  the  ( 
hand  to  schism  or  turbulent  disposition* 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  That  they  be  truly  sensible,  d 
disvalue  or  disparage  the  house  with  bankrupts  an( 
cessitous  persons,  that  may  desire  long  parliaments 
for  protection ;  lawyers  of  mean  account  and  est 
tion ;  young  men  that  are  not  ripe  for  grave  consi 
tions ;  mean  dependents  upon  great  persons,  that 
be  thought  to  have  their  voices  under  command, 
such  like  obscure  and  inferior  persons  :  so  that,  to 
elude,  we  may  have  the  comfort  to  see  before  us 
very  face  of  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  house, 
as  may  be  worthy  to  be  a  representative  of  the  1 
estate  of  our  kingdom,  fit  to  nourish  a  loving  and  ( 
fortable  meeting  between  us  and  our  people,  and  1 
be  a  nobVe  ViislTUTcv^xiX.,  \«viet  \Jaft.  V^le&sing  of  Almi: 
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God^  and  our  princely  care  and  power,  and  with  the 
I  loving  conjunction  of  our  prelates  and  peers,  for  the 
I  settling  of  so  great  affairs  as  are  before  expressed. 

I  CCXLV.     To  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Stephens's 

second  col- 

*         My  honourable  Lord,  ^^^'  p- 

I  HAVE  shewed  your  letter  and  the  proclamation  to 


n 


liis  majesty,  who  expecting  only,  according  as  his 
meaning  was,  directions  therein  for  the  well  ordering 
of  the  elections  of  the  burgesses,  findeth  a  great  desu 
more,  containing  matter  of  state,  and  the  reasons  of 
calling  the  parliament :  whereof  neither  the  people  are 
capable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  his  majesty  to  open  unto  them, 
but  to  reserve  to  the  time  of  tneir  assembling,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  his  predecessors,  which  his  majesty 
intendeth  to  follow.  The  declaring  whereof  in  the 
proclamation  would  cut  off  the  ground  of  his  majeshr's 
and  your  lordship's  speech,  at  the  proper  time;  his 
majesty  hath  there^re  extracted  somewhat  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  draught  you  have  sent,  purposing  to  take  a 
mew  days'  space  to  set  down  himself  what  he  thinketh 
fit  and  to  make  it  ready  against  his  return  hither,  or 
t<^  Theobald  s  at  the  furthest,  and  then  to  communicate 
i^  to  your  lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords.  And 
•^  o  I  rest 

YourSj  etc. 

'         Q.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Royston,  19  Oct.  1620. 

CCXLVL    To  Sir(a)HENRY  WoTTON.     ibw.p.ni 

My  very  good  Cousin, 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  your  lordship,  upon 
your  going  to  sea,  was   more  than  a  compensation 

(a)  Mr.  Stephens  observes,  when  this  letter  was  written,  upon  the 
occasion  of  my  lord  chancellor's  publishing  his  Novum  Organwn^  Sir 
^  Henry  Wotton,  so  eminent  for  his  many  embassies,  great  learning, 
B  candour,  and  other  accomplishments,  was  resident  at  Vienna,  en- 
l  deavouring  to  quench  that  fire  which  began  to  blaze  in  Germany, 
.upon  the  proclaiming  the  elector  Palatine  king  of  Bohemia.  How 
grateful  a  present  this  book  was  to  Sir  Heur^,  eajmicA  VMX\«t>Q^  «&- 


Sir  Tobie 
Mtttbew*! 
collection 
of  letter*, 

p.  to. 
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for  any  fonner  omissioa ;  and  I  shall  be  verjr  glad  to 
entertain  a  correspondence  with  you  in  bodi  kindi 
which  you  write  of;  for  the  latter,  I  am  now  ready  for 
you,  having  sent  you  some  ore  of  that  mine.  I  thank 
you  for  your  favours  to  Mr.  Meautys,  and  I  pray  con- 
tinue the  same.  So  wishing  you  out  of  your  honourable 
exile,  and  placed  in  a  better  orb,  I  rest 

Vour  lordship's  affectionate  kinsman 

and  assured  friend, 

FR.  VERULAM,  CcnC. 
York-house,  Oct.  20,  1620. 

CCXLVII.     Lord   of    St.   Albans    to    Mr. 

Matthew. 

SIR, 
The  report  of  this  act,  which  I  hope  will  prove  tlie 
last  of  this  business,  will  probably,  by  the  weight  it 
Carries,  £all  and  seize  on  me.  And  therefore,  not  now 
at  will,  but  upon  necessity  it  will  become  me  to  caD  to 
mind,  what  passed ;  and,  my  head  being  then  whbDj 

prcBsed  than  by  his  answer  to  this  letter ;  which,  though  it  may  be 
round  in  his  Remains ^  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  part  of 
it  transcribed  in  this  place. 

Right  honourable  and  my  very  good  Lord, 

I H  AVEyour  lordship's  letters,dated  October  20,  and  I  hare  withal 
by  the  care  of  my  cousin  M eautys,  and  by  your  own  special  favour, 
three  copies  of  that  work,  wherewith  your  lordship  hath  done  a  greil 
and  ever-living  benefit  to  all  the  children  of  nature,  and  to  nature 
herself,  in  her  uttermost  extent  and  latitude :  who  never  before  had 
so  noble  nor  so  true  an  interpreter,  or,  as  I  am  ready  to  stile  yoor 
lordship,  never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her  cabinet.  But  of  yoor 
said  work,  which  came  but  this  week  to  my  hands,  I  shall  find  oca* 
sion  to  speak  more  hereafter:  having  yet  read  only  the  first  book 
thereof,  and  a  few  aphorisms  of  the  second.  For  it  is  not  a  banquet 
that  men  may  superficially  taste,  and  put  up  the  rest  in  their 
pockets ;  but  in  truth  a  solid  feast,  which  requireth  due  masda- 
tion;  Sfc. 

But  I  am  gone  further  than  I  meant  in  speaking  of  this  excellent 
labour,  while  the  delight  I  yet  feel,  and  even  the  pride  that  I  take  ii 
a  certain  congeniality,  as  I  may  term  it,  with  your  lordship's  tts- 
dies,  will  scant  let  roe  cease.  And  indeed  I  owe  your  lordship,  efcs 
by  promise,  which  you  are  pleased  to  remember,  and  thereby  donblt 
binding  me,  some  trouble  this  way ;  I  mean  by  the  commerce  i 
philosophical  experiments,  which  snrely,  of  allodier,  is  the  most  in- 
genious traAc. 
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employed  about  invention,  I  may  the  worse  put  things, 
upon  the  account  of  mine  own  memory.  I  shall  take 
physic  to-day,  upon  this  change  of  weather,  and  van- 
tage of  leisure ;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  allow  yourself 
so  much  business,  but  that  you  may  have  time  to  bring 
me  your  friendly  aid  before  night,  etc. 

CCXLVIII.  To  Mr,  Matthew,  believing  WssiTToWa^ 
danger  less  than  he  found  it.  coiieetioii 

SIR.  isi^' 

I  SAY  to  you,  upon  the  occasion  which  you  give  me 
in  your  last,  Modiae  Jidei^  quare  dubitasti  ?  1  would 
not  have  my  friends,  though  I  know  it  to  be  out  of 
love,  too  apprehensive  either  of  me,  or  for  me ;  for,  I 
thank  God,  my  ways  are  sound  and  good,  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  me  in  them.  When  once  my  master, 
and  afterwards  myself,  were  both  of  us  in  extremity  of 
sickness,  which  was  no  time  to  dissemble^  I  never  nad 
so  great  pledges  and  certainties  of  his  love  and  favour: 
and  that  which  I  knew  then,  such  as  took  a  little  poor 
advantage  of  these  later  times,  know  since.  As  for  the 
nobleman  that  passed  that  way  by  you,  I  think  he  is 
fallen  out  with  me  for  his  pleasure,  or  else,  perhaps,  to 
make  good  some  of  his  own  mistakings.  For  he  can- 
not in  his  heart  but  think  worthily  of  my  affection  and 
well  deserving  towards  him ;  and  as  for  me,  I  am  very 
sure  that  I  love  his  nature  and  parts. 

CCXLIX.     To    Mr.   Matthew,    expressing iwd. 69. 
great  acknowledgment  and  kindness. 

SIR, 
I  HAVE  been  too  long  a  debtor  to  you  for  a  letter,  and 
especially  for  such  a  letter,  the  words  whereof  were  de- 
livered by  your  hand,  as  if  it  had  been  in  old  gold  :  for 
it  was  not  possible  for  entire  aflfection  to  be  more  ge- 
nerously and  effectually  expressed.  I  can  but  return 
thanks  to  you;  or  rather  indeed  such  an  answer,  as 
may  better  be  of  thoughts  than  words.  As  for  that 
which  may  concern  myself,  I  hope  God  hath  otdaiioA.^ 
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me  some  small  time,  whereby  I  may  redeem  the  loss  of 
much.  Your  company  was  ever  of  contentment  to  me, 
and  your  absence  of  grief:  but  now  it  is  of  grief  upoo 
grief.  I  beseech  you  therefore  make  haste  hither,  where 
you  shall  meet  with  as  good  a  welcome  as  your  own 
heart  can  wish. 

sirToWe    CCL.     To  Mf.  Matthew,   owniDg  his  im- 
couecdoa  Daticnt  attcntiOD  to.  do  Dim  service. 

ofletten, 

PW.  /  SIR, 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  have  deferred  my  essay  Ik 
amicitiay  whereby  it  hath  expected  the  proof  of  your 
great  friendship  towards  me  :  whatsoever  the  event  be 
(wherein  I  depend  upon  God,  who  ordains  the  effects, 
the  instrument,  all)  yet  your  incessant  thinking  of  me, 
without  loss  of  a  moment  of  time,  or  hint  of  occasion, 
or  a  circumstance  of  endeavour,  or  the  stroke  of  a 
pulse,  in  demonstration  of  your  affection  to  me,  doth 
infinitely  tie  me  to  you.  Commend  my  service  to  my 
fiiend.  The  rest  to-morrow,  for  I  hope  to  lodge  at 
London  this  night,  etc. 

Secrecy  I  need  not  recommend,  otherwise  than  that 
you  may  recommend  it  over  to  our  friend  ;  both  be- 
cause it  prevents  opposition,  and  because  it  is  both  the 
king's  and  my  lord  marquis's  nature,  to  love  to  do 
things  unexpected. 

Stephens's      CCLI.    To  thc  Marouis  of  Buckingham. 

•ecood  col-  *■ 

^l^^^'  P-  Our  very  good  Lord, 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  impart  to  his  majesty,  bj 
your  lordship,  one  particular  of  parliament  business, 
which  we  hold  it  our  part  to  relate,  though  it  be  too 
high  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  of  it. 

The  officers  that  make  out  the  writs  of  parliameat 
addressed  themselves  to  me  the  chancellor  to  know, 
whether  they  should  make  such  a  writ  of  summons  to 
the  prince,  giving  me  to  understand,  that  there  wee 
some  precedents  of  it ;  which  I  the  chancellor  commu- 
nicated w\l\v  \W  \esX  o^  the  committees  for  parliameot 
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l)usmess;  in  whose  assistance  I  find  so  much  strength 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  do  any  thing  without  them: 
whereupon  we,  according  to  his  majesty*s  prudent  and 
constant  rule,  for  observing  in  what  reigns  the  prece- 
dents were,  upon  diligent  search  have  found  as  fol- 
io weth. 

That  king  Edward  I.  called  his  eldest  son  prince 
Edward  to  his  parliament  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  prince  then  being  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  and  to  another  parliament  in  the /our-and-thir- 
tieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  called  the  Blaek  Prince  his  eldest  son  to 
his  parliament  in  the  five-and-twentieth,  eight-and- 
twentieth,  and  two-and-fortieth  years  of  his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  called  prince  Henry  to  his  parliaments  in 
the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  eleventh  years  of  his  reign, 
I  the  prince  being  under  age  in  the  three  first  parliaments ; 
I  and  we  find  in  particular,  that  the  eighth  year,  the 
I  prince  sat  in  the  upper  house  in  days  of  business,  and 
.   jecommended  a  biU  to  the  lords. 

^        Kine  Edward  IV.  called  prince  Edward  his  son  to 

his  parliament  in  anno  22  of  his  reign,  being  within  age. 

I        King  Henry  VH.  called  prince  Arthur  to  his  parlia- 

t    ment  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  being  within  age.  . 

Of  king  Edward  VI.  we  find  nothing,  hisyeard  were 

tender,  and  he  was  not  created  prince  of  Wales. 

And  for  prince  Henry  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales 
during  the  last  parliament  at  which  he  lived. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  to  his  majesty 

what  we  have  found,  and  withal  that  the  writs  of  sum- 

riDons  to  the  prince  are  not  much  differing  from  the  wits 

to  the  peers ;  for  they  run  injide  et  ligeancia,  and  some- 

,time  in  Jide  et  homagio  in  tjuibus  nobis  tenemini^  and 

after,   consilium   nobis    impensuri  circa  ardua  regnz. 

Wherel^  it  should  seem  that  princes  came  to  parlia- 

I    ment  not  only  in  the  days  of  solemnity,  when  they 

-    come  without  writ,  but  also  on  the  days  of  sitting.  And 

^  if  it'  should  be  so,  then  the  prince  may  vote,  and  like- 

^  wise  may  be  of  a  committee  of  the  upper  house,  and 

^  consequently  may  be  of  a  conference  with  the  lower 

house,  and  the  like. 

vox.  V.  2  N  .     «gL 
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This  might  have  been  made  more  manifest  as  to 
presence,  and  acts  of  &e  prince  in  days  of  sitting 
through  the  negligence  of  officers,  the  journal  book 
the  upper  house  before  the  reign  of  king  Hemy  \ 
were  not  all  missing. 

All  which  we  thought  it  appertained  to  our  car 
look  th  ough,and  faithfully  to  represent  to  hismaje 
and  having  agreed  secrecy  amongst  ourselves,  aiid 
joined  it  to  me  inferior  officers,  we  humbly  desin 
know  his  majesty's  pleasure,  whether  he  will  silence 
question  altogether,  or  make  use  of  it  for  his  servie 
refer  it  to  his  council,  or  what  other  course  he  wil 
pleased  to  take  according  to  his  great  wisdom  and  | 
pleasure. 

This  we  have  dispatched  the  sooner,  because 
writs  of  summons  must  have  forty  days  distance  i 
the  first  days  of  the  parliament.  And  for  the  o 
parts  of  our  accounts,  his  majesty  shall  hear  from 
by  the  grace  of  Grod,  within  few  days ;  evermore  p 
ing  for  his  majesty's  prosperity,  and  wishing  your  1 
ship  much  happiness. 

Your  lordship's  to  be  cmnmanded^ 

FR.  VERULAM,    CaUC.    EDW.    COKE,    H.    MONTi^ 
HENRY  HOBARTE,  RAN.  CREW. 

York  House,  21  Nov.  1620. 

stephcnss     CCLII.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buck  I XGHA^ 

second  col-  * 

lection,  My  very  good  Lardy 

We  have,  these  two  days  past,  made   report  to 
board   of  our    parliament  committee,   upon    rela 
whereof  for  some  things  we  provide,  for  some  thi 
we  artn. 

The  king,  by  my  lord  treasurer  s  signification, 
wisely  put  it  upon  a  consult,  whether  the  patents,  wl 
we  mentioned  in  our  joint  letters,  were  at  this  tiro 
be  removed  by  act  of  council,  before  parliament 
opined  (but  yet  somewhat  like  Ovid's  mistress,  1 
strove,  but  yet  as  one  that  would  be  overcome)  that ' 
My  reasons*. 
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That  men  would  go  better  and  faster  to  the  main 
errand. 

That  these  things  should  not  be  staged,  nor  talked  of, 
and  so  the  less  fuel  to  the  fire. 

That  in  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  council 
had  done  the  like  in  former  particulars,  which  I  enu- 
merated,' bcifore  parliament,  near  parliament,  during 
parliament,  the  council  were  to  keep  their  wonted  cen- 
tinel,  as  if  they  thought  not  of  a  parliament,  to  destroy 
in  other  patents  as  concealments. 

The  reasons  on  the  other  side  were : 

That  it  would  be  thought  but  an  humouring  of  the 
parliament,  being  now  in  the  calends  of  a  parliament, 
and  that  after  parliament  they  would  come  up  again. 

That  offered  graces,  by  reason  and  experience,  lose 
their  thanks. 

That  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  play  upon  something, 
since  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves. 

That  the  choosing  out  of  some  things,  when  perhaps 
their  minds  might  be  more  upon  other  things,  would  do 
no  great  eflFect. 

That  former  patents  taken  away  by  act  of  touncil, 
were  upon  the  complaints  of  particular  persons ;  whereas 
now  it  should  seem  to  be  done  tanqtmm  ex  officio. 

To  this  I  yielded,  though,  I  confess,  I  am  yet  a  )it- 
tle  doubtful  to  the  point  of  suavibus  modis.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  speech  of  these,  though  in  the  lower 
house,  may  be  contemned ;  and  if  way  be  given  to  them, 
as  I  writ  to  your  lordship  of  some  of  them  in  my  last, 
it  will  sort  to  your  honour.  For  other  things,  the 
lords  have  put  them  in  a  very  good  way,  of  which 
I  will  give  express  account  when  I  see  his  majesty,  as 
also  of  other  observations  concerning  parliament.  For 
if  his  majesty  said  well,  that  when  he  knew  the  men 
end  the  elections,  he  woMd  guess  at  the  success ;  the 
proraostics  are  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  occasioned 
by  Uie  late  occurrents  abroad,  and  the  ^neral  licen- 
tious speaking  of  state  matters,  of  which  I  wrote  in  my 
last.     Grod  ever  keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant ^ 

15  Dec.  1620.  FR.  V£RULAM|^bftC« 

2  N  2  ^ 
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2!^?.  CCLIII.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

lection , 

33.  My  honourable  Lordj 

As  soon  as  his  majesty's  convenience  would  permit, 
I  have  acquainted  him  with  the  draught  of  the  procla- 
mation your  lordship  sent  me  by  his  majesty^s  direc- 
tion :  his  majesty  liketh  it  in  every  point  so  well,  both 
in  matter  and  form,  that  he  findeth  no  cause  to  alter  a 
word  in  it,  and  would  have  your  lordship  acquaint  the 
lords  of  the  council  with  it,  though  he  assureth  himselC 
no  man  can  find  any  thing  in  it  to  be  changed^  and  to 
take  order  for  the  speedy  setting  it  forth.  And  sol  rest 

Yours  J  etc. 

Theobald's,  21  Dec.  1620-  G.   BUCKINGHAM. 

^^'  CCLI V.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter  and 
the  inclosed :  the  matter  which  his  majesty  hath  been 
thinking  upon  for  his  speech  concemeth  both  the  points 
of  the  institution  of  a  parliament,  and  of  the  end  for 
which  this  is  called ;  yet  his  majesty  thinketh  it  fit  that 
some  extract  be  made  out  of  it,  which  needeth  to  be  but 
very  short,  as  he  will  shew  you  at  his  return. 

YourSy  etc. 

Theobald's,  19  Jan.  1620.  G.    BUCKINGHAM. 

ibid.p.i36.    CCLV.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

My  very  good  Lordy 

Yesterday  I  know  was  no  day:  now  I  hope  I  shall 
hear  from  your  lordship,  who  are  my  anchor  in  these 
floods.  Meanwhile  to  ease  my  heart,  I  have  written 
to  his  majesty  the  inclosed ;  which  I  pray  your  lordship 
to  read  advisedly,  and  to  deliver  it,  or  not  to  deliver  it, 
as  you  think  good.     God  ever  prosper  your  lordship. 

Yours  ever  what  I  cafi, 
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CCLVI.    To  the  K I N  G .  Stephe»^ 

second  col' 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty ^  ^iSd! 

Time  hath  been  when  I  have  brought  unto  you  ge-- 
mitum  columbce  from  others,  now  I  bring  it  from  my- 
self. I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
which  once  within  these  seven  days  I  thought  would 
have  carried  me  a  higher  flight.  When  I  enter  into 
myself,  I  find  not  the  materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is 
come  upon  me :  I  have  been,  as  your  majesty  knoweth 
best,  never  author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but 
always  desired  to  have  things  carried  suavibus  modis, 
I  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of  the  people.  I 
have  been  no  haughty,  or  intolerable,  or  hateful  man, 
^  in  my  conversation  or  carriage  :  I  have  inherited  no 
hatred  from  my  father,  but  am  a  good  patriot  bom. 
Whence  should  this  be  ?  For  these  are  the  things  that 
use  to  raise  dislikes  abroad. 
'  For  the  house  of  commons,  I  began  my  credit  there, 
and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the  sepulture  thereof; 
and,  yet  this  parliament,  upon  the  message  touching 
religion,  the  old  love  revived,  and  t\fLej  said,  I  was  the 
same  man  still,  only  honesty  was  turned  into  honour. 

For  the  upper  house,  even  within  these  days,  before 
these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me  into  their 
arms,  finding  in  me  ingenuity,  which  they  took  to  be 
the  true  straight  line  of  nobleness,  without  any  crooks 
or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I 
hope  I  ^hall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain 
of  a  Corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  re- 
wards to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and 
partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to  my 
^  answer,  not  to  trick  up  my  innocency,  as  I  writ  to  the 
^  lords,  by  cavillations  or  voidances ;  but  to  speak  to 
^  them  the  language  that  my  heart  speaketh  to  me,  in 
excusing,  extenuating,  or  ingenuously  confessing ;  pray- 
ing to  God  to  give  me  the  grace  to  ^ee  ^^  Xic^XXajssk  ^S. 
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my  faults,  and  that  ao  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon 
me,  under  shew  of  more  neatness  of  conscience,  uan 
is  cause.  But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter;  that 
which  I  thirst  after,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams,  is  that 
I  may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that  presenteth  to 
you  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart  (which  is  an  aiyssm 
of  goodness,  as  I  am  an  abyssus  of  misery)  towards  me. 
I  hsive  been  ever  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an 
usufructuary  of  myself,  the  property  being  yours.  And 
now  making  myself  an  oblation  to  do  with  me  as  niaj 
best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your  justice,  the  honour 
of  your  mercy,  and  the  use  df  your  service,  resting  as 
clay  in  your  majesty's  gracious  hands. 

FR.  ST.  ALBAX,  ConC. 

March  25,  1621. 


stephentf  CCLVII.  To  the  King. 

•econd  col- 

pTiss.'  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Afqjesty, 

I  THINK  myself  infinitely  bounden  to  your  majesty, 
for  vouchsafing  me  access  to  your  royal  person,  and  tc 
touch  the  hem  of  your  garment.  I  see  your  majesty 
imitateth  Him  that  would  not  break  the  broken  red, 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax ;  and  as  your  majesty 
imitateth  Christ,  so  I  hope  assuredly  my  lords  of  tli 
upper  house  will  imitate  you  :  and  unto  your  majesty  s 
grace  and  mercy,  and  next  to  my  lords,  I  recommoii 
myself.  It  is  not  possible,  nor  it  were  not  safe,  foriK 
to  answers  particulars  till  I  have  my  charg-e ;  whici 
when  I  shall  receive,  I  shall  without  fig-leaves  or  dis- 
guise excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what  I  csn 
extenuate,  and  ingenuously  confess  what  I  can  neitkcr 
clear  nor  extenuate.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  whici 
I  might  conceive  to  be  no  offence,  and  yet  is,  I  de- 
sire to  be  informed,  that  I  may  be  twice  penitent 
once  for  my  fault,  and  the  second  time  for  my  erwr. 
And  so  submitting  all  that  I  am  to  your  majestj'^ 
grace,  I  rest 

50  Apitt,  \6a\. 
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CCLVin.    To  the   King's  Most. Excellent stephem-, 

Majesty.  lecUon, 

p.  143. 

//  may  please  your  Majesty ^ 

It  hath  pleased  God,  for  these  three  days  past,  to 
visit  me  with  such  extremity  of  head- ache,  upon  the 
hinder  part  of  my  head,  fixed  in  one  place,  that  I 
thought  verily  it  had  been  some  imposthumation.  And 
then  the  little  physic  that  I  have,  told  me,  that  either 
it  must  grow  to  a  congelation,  and  so  to  a  lethargy ;  or 
to  break,  and  so  to  a  mortal  fever  and  sudden  death : 
which  apprehension,  and  chiefly  the.  anguish  of  the 
pain,  made  me  unable  to  think  of  any  business.  But 
now  that  the  pain  itself  is  assuaged  to  be  tolerable,  I 
resume  the  care  of  my  business,  and  therein  prostrate 
myself  again,  by  my  letter,  at  your  majesty's  feet. 

Your  majesty  can  bear  me  witness,  that,  at  my  last 
so  comfortable  access,  I  did  not  so  much  as  move  your 
majesty,  by  your  absolute  power  of  pardon,. or  other- 
wise, to  take  my  cause  into  your  hands,  and  to  inter- 
pose between  the  sentence  of  the  house ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  desire,  your  majesty  left  it  to  the 
sentence  of  the  house,  and  it  was  reported  by  my  lord 
treasurer.  \ 

But  now,  if  not  per  omnipotentiam,  as  the  divines 
speak,  but  per  potestatem  suaviter  disponentem^  your 
majesty  will  graciously  save  me  from  a  sentence,  with 
the  good  liking  of  the  house,  and  that  cup  may  pass 
from  me,  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  desires. 

This  I  move  with  the  more  belief,  because  I  assure 
myself  that  if  it  be  reformation  that  is  nought,  the  very 
taking  away  the  seal,  upon  my  general  submission,  will 
be  as  much  in  example,  for  this  four  hundred  years,  as 
any  farther  severities. 

The  means  of  this  I  most  humbly  leave  unto  your 
majesty.  But  surely  I  conceive,  that  ypur  ms^esty 
opening  yourself  in  this  kind  to  the  lords  counsellors, 
and  a  motion  from  the  prince,  after  my  i^ubmission,  and 
n^y  lord  itiarquis  using  his  interest  With  his  friends  in 
the'  hous^^   may  effect  the   sparing  of  ^.^^t&ssv^^>\ 
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making  my  humble  suit  to  the  house  for  that  purpose, 
joined  with  the  delivery  of  the  seal  into  your  majesty's 
hands. 

This  is  the  last  suit  I  shall  make  to  your  majesty  in 
this  business,  prostrating  myself  at  your  mercy-seat, 
after  fifteen  years'  service,  wherein  I  have  served  your 
majesty  in  my  poor  endeavours  with  an  entire  h&nt, 
and,  as  I  presumed  to  say  unto  your  majesty,  am  still 
a  virgin  for  matters  which  concern  your  person  or 
crown  ;  and  now  only  craving,  that  after  eight  steps  of 
honour  I  be  not  precipitated  altogether. 

But  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt  to  gi?e 
bribes,  I  will  go  farther,  and  present  your  majesty  with 
a  bribe.  For  if  your  majesty  give  me  peace  and  leisure, 
and  God  give  me  life,  I  will  present  your  majesty  with 
a  good  history  of  England,  and  a  better  digest  of  your 
laws.     And  so  concluding  with  my  prayers,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  afflicted^  but  ever  devoted  servaniy 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN,  QoiC. 

21  April,  1621. 

lephens*.  CCLIX.    To  the  Princc  of  W A L ES. 

econd  col- 

It  may  please  your  Highness, 

When  I  call  to  mind,  how  infinitely  I  am  bound  Ic 
your  highness,  that  stretched  forth  your  arm  to  save 
me  from  a  sentence  ;  that  took  hold  of  me  to  keep  me 
from  being  plunged  deep  in  a  sentence ;  that  hath  kept 
me  alive  in  your  gracious  memory  and  mention  since 
the  sentence ;  pitying  me  as,  I  hope,  I  deserve,  and 
valuing  me  far  above  that  I  can  deserve  :  I  find  my 
words  almost  as  barren  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unto 
your  highness  the  thankfulness  I  owe.  Therefore  I 
can  but  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to  clothe 
you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  blessing^s,  and  like- 
wise joyfully  to  meditate  upon  those  he  hath  conferred 
upon  you  already ;  in  that  he  hath  made  you  to  the 
king  your  father,  a  principal  part  of  his  safety,  con- 
tentment and  continuance :  in  yourself  so  judicious, 
accomplished^  and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with 
more  virtues  Vxi  liJci^WftL^  ^\v\Oev  ^^x^xiv^  ^^^etest)  than 


action, 
.145. 


« 
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have  been  known  in  a  young  prince,  of  long  time; 
with  the  realm  so  well  beloved,  so  much  honoured,  ^ 
it  is  men's  daily  observation  how  nearly  you  approach 
to  his  majesty's  perfections ;  how  every  day  you  exceed 
yourself;  how,  compared  with  other  princes,  which 
God  hath  ordained  to  be  young  at  this  time,  you  shine 
amongst  them  ;  they  rather  setting  off  your  religious, 
moral,  and  natural  excellencies,  Uian  matching  them, 
though  you  be  but  a  second  person.  These  and  such 
like  meditations  I  feed  upon,  since  I  can  yield  your 
highness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  myself,  I  hope 
by  the  assistance  of  God  above,  of  whose  grace  and 
favour  I  have  had  extraordinary  signs  and  effects  during 
my  afflictions,  to  lead  such  a  life  in  the  last  acts  there- 
of, as  whether  his  majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  live 
to  myself,  I  shall  make  ^e  world  say  that  I  was  not 
unworthy  such  a  patron. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  highness's  worthy  ser- 
vant Sir  John  Vauehan,  the  sweet  air,  and  loving  usage 
of  whose  house  hath  already  much  revived  my  languish- 
ing spirits ;  I  beseech  you  highness,  thank  him  for  me. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your  highness. 

Your  Highness's  most  humble 

and  most  bounded  servant ^ 

1  June,  1621.  FR.  ST.  A  LB  AN. 

CCLX,  To  the  King.  Stephen*' 

second  c< 

//  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  '^^2?' 

I  HUMBLY  thank  your  majesty  for  my  liberty,  with- 
out which  timely  grant,  any  farther  grace  would  have 
come  too  late.  But  your  majesty,  mat  did  shed  tears 
in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble,  will,  I  hope,  shed  the 
dew  of  your  grace  and  goodness  upon  me  in  the  end. 
Let  me  live  to  serve  you,  else  life  is  but  the  shadow  of 
death  to 

Your  majesty's  tnost  devoted  servant j 

4  June,  1621.  ^B^-  ^^'^^  KV^k:^* 
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CCLXI.  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  HEARTILY  thank  your  lordship  for  getting  me  out 
of  prison :  and  now  my  body  is  out,  my  mind  neyertfae- 
less  will  be  still  in  prison,  till  I  may  be  on  my  feet  to  do 
his  majesty  and  your  lordship  faithful  service.  Wherein 
your  lordsnip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my 
adversity  hath  neither  spent,  nor  pent  my  spirits.  Grod 
prospeir  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant^ 

FR.  ST.  ALBAX. 

4  June,  1621. 

CCLXII.     A  Memorial  for  his   Majesty's 

service. 

For  that  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  call  for  my 
opinion,  concerning  the  sacred  intention  you  have  to 
go  on  with  the  reformation  of  your  courts  of  justice, 
and  relieving  the  grievances  of  your  people,  which  the 
parliament  hath  entered  into ;  I  shall  never  be  a  recu- 
sant, though  I  be  confined,  to  do  you  service. 

Your  majesty's  star-chamber,  next  your  court  of  par- 
liament, is  your  highest  chair.  You  never  came  upon 
that  mount,  but  your  garments  did  shine  before  you 
went  off.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  ordi- 
nary, it  is  an  open  council ;  nothing,  I  would  think  can  be 
more  seasonable,  if  your  other  appointments  permit  it, 
than  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  come  thither  io 
person,  the  morrow  after  this  term  (which  is  the  time 
anniversary,  before  the  circuits  and  the  long  vacation 
and  there  make  an  open  declaration : 

That  you  purpose  to  pursue  the  reformation,  whick 
the  parliament  hath  begun.  That  all  things  go  well. 
in  all  affairs,  when  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  arc 
well  mingled  and  tempered  together.  That  in  matters 
of  your  treasure  you  did  rely  upon  your  parliameDt 
for  the  extraordinary,  but  you  were  ever  desirous  to 
do  what  you  co>\\A,  Vy>}  \m^tovements,  retrenchmepts, 
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and  the  like,  to  set  the  ordinary  in  good  finune  and 
establishment  That  you  Jam  in  the  saine  mind  in 
matter  of  reformation  of  justice,  and  grievance,  to  assist 
yourself  with  :the  advioe  ana  authority  of  pailianient  at 
times;  but  meanwhile  to  go  on  with  the  same  inten- 
tions^ by  your  own  regal  power  and  care.  That  it 
doth  well  in  church-music  when  the  greatest  part  of 
the  hymn  is  sung  by  one  voice,  and  then  the  choir  at 
all  times  falls  in  sweetly  and  solannly,  and  that  the 
same  harmony  sorteth  well  in  monarchy  between  the 
king  and  his  parliament. 

That  all  great  reformations  are  best  brought  to  per- 
fection by  a  good  correspondence  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament,  and  by  well  sorting  the  matters 
and  the  times ;  "for  in  that  which  the  king  doth  in  his 
ordinary  administration,  and  proceedings,  neither  can 
the  information  be  so  universal,  nor  the  complaint  $o 
well  encouraged,  nor  the  references  so  many  times 
free  from  private  affection,  as  when  the  king  pro- 
ceedeth  by  parliament;  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
parliament  wanteth  time  to  go  through  with  many 
things ;  besides,  some  things  are  of  that  nature,  as  they 
are  better  discerned  and  resolved  by  a  few  than  Inr 
many.  Again,  some  things  are  so  merely  regal,  as  it  is 
not  fit  to  transfer  them ;  and  many  things,  whereof  it  is  fit 
for  the  king  to  have  the  principal  honour  and  thanks* 

Therefore,  that  according  to  these  differences  and 
distributions,  your  majesty  meaneth  to  go  on,  where 
the  parliament  hath  left,  and  to  call  for  the  memorials, 
and  inchoations  of  those  things,  which  have  passed  in 
both  houses,  and  to  hav^  thefm  pass  the  file  of  your 
council,  and  such  other  assistance  as  shall  be  thought 
fit  to  be  called  respectively,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  business,  and  to  have  your  learned  counsel  search 
precedents  what  the  king  hath  done  for  matter  of  refor- 
mation, as  the  parliament  hath  informed  themselves  by 
precedents  what  the  parliament  hath  done :  and  there- 
upon that  the  clock  be  set,  and  resolutions  taken,  what 
is  to  be  holpen  by  commission,  what  by  act  of  council, 
what  by  proclamation,  what  to  be  prepared  for  parlia- 
ment, wheit  to  be  left  wholly  for  pax\\a\uet&. 
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That  if  your  majesty  had  done  this  before  a  parlia- 
ment,  it  might  have  been  thought  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent a  parliament^  whereas,  now  it  is  to  pursue  a 
parliament;  and  diat  by  this  means  many  grievances 
shall  be  answered  by  deed,  and  not  by  word ;  and  your 
majesty's  care  shall  be  better  than  any  standing  com- 
mittee in  this  interim  between  the  meetings  of  parlia- 
ment. 

For  the  particulars,  your  majesty  in  your  grace  and 
wisdom  will  consider,  how  unproper  and  how  unwar- 
ranted a  thing  it  is  for  me,  as  I  now  stand,  to  send 
for  entries  of  parliament,  or  for  searchers  for  prece- 
dents, whereupon  to  ground  an  advice;  and  besides 
what  I  should  now  say  may  be  thought  by  your  ma- 
jesty (how  good  an  opinion  soever  you  have  of  me) 
much  more  by  others,  to  be  busy  or  officious,  or  re- 
lating to  my  present  fortunes. 

T>hen»-.    CCLXIIL  To  the  Marquisof  Buckingham. 

i^[  My  very  good  Lordj 

Your  lordship,  I  know,  and  the  king  both  might 
think  me  very  unworthy  of  that  I  have  been,  or  that 
I  am,  if  1  should  not  by  all  means  desire  to  be  freed 
from  the  restraint  which  debarreth  me  from  approach 
to  his  majesty's  person,  which  I  ever  so  much  loved, 
and  admired;  and  severeth  me  likewise  from  all  con- 
ference with  your  lordship,  which  is  my  second  com- 
fort. Nevertheless,  if  it  be  conceived  that  it  may  be 
matter  of  inconvenience,  or  envy,  my  particular  re- 
spects must  give  place :  only  in  regard  of  my  present 
urgent  occasions,  to  take  some  present  order  for  the 
debts  that  press  me  most,  I  have  petitioned  his  ma- 
jesty to  give  me  leave  to  stay  at  London  till  the  last 
of  July,  and  then  I  will  dispose  of  my  abode  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence.  I  have  sent  to  the  prince  to  join 
with  you  in  it,  for  though  the  matter  seem  small,  yet 
it  importeth  me  much.     God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant^ 

20  June,  \61\.  ws^.^t.  A.LBAN. 


I 
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CCLXIV,  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Stephen.'. 

second  CO 

My  very  good  Lord^  ^^^' 

I  HUMBLY  thank  your  lordship  for  the  grace  and 
favour  you  did  both  to  the  message  and  messenger,  in 
bringing  Mr.  Meautys  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hands,  and 
to  receive  his  pleasure  from  himself.  My  riches  in 
my  adversity  have  been,  that  I  have  had  a  good  mas- 
ter, a  good  friend,  and  a  good  servant. 

I  perceive  by  Mr.  Meautys  his  majesty's  inclinatioii, 
that  I  should  go  first  to  Gorhambury;  and  his  ma- 
jesty's inclinations  have  ever  been  with  me  instead  of 
directions.  Wherefore  I  purpose,  God  willing,  to  go 
thither,  forthwith,  humbly  thanking  his  majesty,  ne- 
vertheless, that  he  meant  to  have  put  my  desire,  in 
my  petition  contained,  into  a  way,  if  I  had  insisted 
upon  it;  but  I  will  acconmiodate  my  present  occa- 
sions as  I  may,  and  leave  the  times,  and  seasons,  and 
ways  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  choice. 

Only  I  desire  his  majesty  to  bear  with  me  if  I  have 
pressed  unseasonably.  My  letters  out  of  the  Tower 
were  de  profundis;  and  the  world  is  a  prison,  if  I 
may  not  apprbach  his  majesty,  finding  in  my  heart 
as  I  do.  God  preserve  and  prosper  his  majesty  and 
your  lordship. 

Vour  lordship's  faithful  and  bounden  servant^ 

2^  June,  1621.  FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

CCLXV,  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.    ibid.p.i5 

My  very  good  Lordj 

I  THANK  God  I  am  come  very  well  to  Gorham- 
bury, whereof  I  thought  your  lordship  would  be  glad 
to  heai*  sometimes.  IVly  lord,  I  wish  myself  by  you  in 
this  stirring  world,  not  for  any  love  to  place  or  business, 
for  that  is  almost  gone  with  me,  but  for  my  love  to 
yourself,  which  can  never  cease  in 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  true  servant j 


p.  15t. 
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Being  now  out  of  use  and  out  of  sight,  I  reconmieDd 
myself  to  your  lordships's  love  and  favour,  to  maintain 
me  in  his  majesty's  grace  and  good  intention* 

Stephen.-.  CCLXVI.    To  thc  KiNG. 

Mcond  col- 

IT^m'  ^'  ^^^y  please  your  most  ea^cellent  Majesty ^ 

I  PERCEIVE  by  my  noble  and  constant  friend,  the 
marquis,  that  your  majesty  hath  a  gracious  inclination 
towards  me,  and  taketh  care  of  me,  for  fifteen  years 
the  subject  of  your  favour,  now  of  your  compassion; 
for  which  I  most  humbly  thank  your  majesty.  Thii 
same  nova  creatura  is  the  work  of  God's  pardon  and 
the  king's ;  and  since  I  have  the  inward  seal  of  the 
one,  I  hope  well  for  the  other. 

Utar,  saith  Seneca  to  his  master,  magnis  eremplis; 
nee  mea/ortUTue  sed  ttue.  Demosthenes  was  banished 
for  bribery  of  the  highest  nature,  yet  was  recalled 
with  honour;  Marcus  Livius  was  condemned  for  ex- 
actions, yet  afterwards  made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca 
banished  for  divers  corruptions,  yet  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  an  instrument  of  that  memorable  Quin- 
quennium Neronis.  Many  more.  This,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  do  not  say  for  appetite  of  employment, 
but  for  hope  that  if  I  do  by  myself  as  is  fit,  your  ma- 
jesty will  never  suffer  me  to  die  in  want  or  dishonour. 
I  do  now  feed  myself  upon  remembrance,  who  when 
your  majesty  used  to  go  a  progress,  what  loving  and 
confident  charges  you  were  wont  to  give  me  touching 
your  business.  For  as  Aristotle  saith,  young  men  may 
be  happy  by  hope,  so  why  should  not  old  men,  and 
sequestered  men  by  remembrance?  God  ever  prosper 
and  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  7nost  bounden 

and  devoted  servant ^ 

FR.  ST.ALBAX. 

16  July,  1621. 
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CCLXVII.  To  the  Lord  St.  Alban.         siephe».', 

second  col 

Mi/  honourable  Lord,  ^^^al 

I  HAVE  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  of  thanks  to 
his  majesty,  who  accepted  it  very  graciously,  and  will 
be  glad  to  see  your  book,  which  you  promised  to  send 
very  shortly,  as  soon  as  it  cometh.  I  send  your  lord- 
ship his  majesty's  warrant  for  your  pardon,  as  you  de- 
sired it;  but  I  am  sorry,  that  in  the  current  of  my  service 
to  your  lordship  there  should  be  the  least  stop  of  any 
thing;  yet  having  moved  his  majesty,  upon  your  ser- 
vant's intimation,  for  your  stay  in  London  till  Christ- 
mas, I  found  his  majesty,  who  hath  in  all  other  occa- 
sions, and  even  in  that  particular  already,  to  the  dislike 
of  many  of  your  own  friends,  shewed  with  great  forward- 
ness his  gracious  favour  towards  you,  very  unwilling 
to  grant  you  any  longer  liberty  to  abide  there :  which 
being  but  a  small  advantage  to  you,  would  be  a  great 
and  general  distaste,  as  you  cannot  but  easily  conceive, 
to  the  whole  state.  And  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this 
refusal  of  his  majesty's  falling  in  a  time  when  I  was  a 
suitor  to  your  lordship  in  a  particular  concerning  my-  . 
self,  wherein  though  your  servant  insisted  farther  than, 
I  am  sure,  would  ever  enter  into  your  thoughts,  I  can- 
not but  tdce  it  as  a  part  of  a  faithful  servant  in  him. 
But  if  your  lordship,  or  your  lady,  find  it.  inconvenient 
for  you  to  part  with  the  house,  I  would  rather  provide 
myself  otherwise,  than  any  way  incommodate  you,  but 
will  never  slack  sjatjr  thing  of  my  affection  to  do  you 
service ;  whereof  if  I  have  not  given  you  good  proof, 
I  will  desire  nothing  more,  than  the  fittest  occasion  to 
shew  how  much  I  am 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant j 

O.  BUCKINGHAM. 
Octob.  1621. 

CCLXVIir,  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  nMd.154 

J^y  ^^^  good  Lordj 

An  unexpected  accident  maketh  me  hasten  this  letter  . 
to  your  lordship,  before  I  could  dispatch  Mt « M.<^^xsX?j%\ 
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it  is  that  my  lord  keeper  hath  stayed  my  pardon  at  the 
seal.  But  it  is  with  good  respect;  for  he  saith  it  shall 
be  private,  and  then  he  would  forthwith  write  to  your 
lordship,  and  would  pass  it  if  he  received  your  pleasure; 
and  doth  also  shew  his  reason  of  stay,  which  is,  that 
he  doubteth  the  exception  of  the  sentence  of  parliament 
is  not  well  drawn,  nor  strong  enough ;  which  if  it  be 
doubtful,  my  lord  hath  great  reason.  But  sure  I  am, 
both  myself,  and  the  king,  and  your  lordship,  and 
Mr.  Attorney,  meant  clearly,  and  I  think  Mr.  Attor- 
ney's pen  hath  gone  well.  My  humble  request  to 
your  lordship  is,  that  for  my  lord's  satisfaction  Mr. 
Solicitor  may  be  joined  with  Mr.  Attorney,  and  if  it 
be  safe  enough,  it  may  go  on;  if  not,  it  may  be 
amended.     I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  vbliged friend 

and  faithful  servant^ 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

18. October,  1621. 

Stephen.'.  CCLXIX.  To  thc  Lord  St.  Alban. 

lecond  col- 

P?i55'  My  honou7^able  Lord^ 

I  HAVE  brought  your  servant  along  to  this  place, 
in  expectation  of  the  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
which  your  lordship  mentioneth  in  yours;  but  having 
not  yet  received  it,  I  cannot  make  answer  to  the  busi- 
ness you  write  of;  and  therefore  thought  fit  not  to 
detain  your  man  here  any  lon|;er,  having  nothing 
else  to  write,  but  that  I  always  rest 

Your  lordshifs  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Hinchenbrook,  20  Oct.  1621. 

ibid.p.i54.  CCLXX,  To  the  Lord  St.  Alban. 

Mif  noble  Lordy 

Now  that  I  am  provided  of  a  house,  I  have  thouo-ht 
it  congruous  to  give  your  lordship  notice  thereof,  that 
you  may  no  \oiigeT  Vi^ccv^  m^jou  the  treaty,  which  hath 
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been  between  your  lordship  and  me,  touching  York- 
house  ;  in  which,  I  assure  your  lordship,  I  never  d^eired 
to  put  you  to  the  least  inconvenience.     So  I  rest    ' 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

CCLXXI.  To  the  Lord  St.  Alban.,         Stephen.'. 

second  col- 

My  Lord,  J^^^S; 

I  AM  glad  your  lordship  understands  me  so  rightly 
in  my  last  letter.  I  continue  still  in  the  same  mind, 
for,  I  thank  God,  I.  am  settled  to  my  contentment ;  and 
so  I  hope  you  shall  enjoy  yours,  with  the  more,  because 
I  am  so  well  pleased  in  mine.  And,  my  lord,  I  shall 
be  very  far  from  taking  it  ill,  if  you  part  with  it  to  any 
else,  judging  it  alike  unreasonableness,  to  desire  that 
which  is  another  man's,  and  to  bind  him  by  promise  or 
otherwise  not  to  let  it  to  another. 

My  lord,  I  will  move  his  majesty  to  take  commise- 
ration of  your  long  (e)  imprisonment,  which,  in  some 
respects,  both  you  and  I  have  reason  to  think  harder, 
than  the  Tower;  you  for  the  help  of  physic,  your 
parley  with  your  creditors,  your  conference  for  your 
i?vritings,  and  studies,  dealing  with  friends  about  your 
1>usiness :  and  I  for  this  advantage  to  be  sometimes 
liappy  in  visiting  and  conversing  with  your  lordship, 
i¥hose  company  I  am  much  desirous  to  enjoy,  as  being 
tied  by  ancient  acquaintance  to  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

CCLXXIL  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  From  the 

original 

My  very  good  Lord,  *^""«*'*- 

Though  I  returned  answer  to  your  lordship's  last 
honourable  and  kind  letter,  by  the  same  way  by  which 
I  received  it;  yet  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 

g've  me  leave  to  add  these  few.  lines.     My  lord,  as 
od  above  is  my  witness,  that  I  ever  have  loved  and 

I         (e)  Restraint  from  coining  within  the  verge  of  the  CQ>\i\\.. 
VOL.  V.  2   O 
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honoured  your  lordship  as  much,  I  think,  as  any  son 
of  Adam  can  love  or  honour  a  subject ;  and  continue 
in  as  hearty  and  strong  wishes  of  felicity  to  be  heaped 
and  fixed  upon  you  as  ever ;  so,  as  low  as  I  am,  I  had 
rather  sojourn  in  a  college  in  Cambridge,  than  recover 
a  good  fortune  by  any  other  than  yourself-  To  recover 
yourself  to  me  (if  I  have  you  not)  or  to  ease  your  lord- 
ship in  any  thing,  wherein  your  lordship  would  not  so 
fully  appear,  or  to  be  made  participant  of  your  favours, 
in  your  way ;  I  would  use  any  man  that  were  your 
lordship's  friend.  Secondly,  if  in  any  of  my  former 
letters  I  have  given  your  lordship  any  distaste,  by  tbe 
style  of  them,  or  any  particular  passage,  I  humbly  pray 
your  lordship's  benign  construction  and  pardon.  For 
I  confess  it  is  my  fault,  though  it  be  some  happiness 
to  me  withal,  that  I  many  times  forget  my  adversity: 
but  I  shall  never  forget  to  be,  etc. 

5  March,  1621. 

S°Si. CCLXXIII.  To   the   King's  most   excellent 
^ecuon,  Majesty.  J 

Mat/  it  please  your  Majesty j 

I  ACKNOWLEDGE  mysclf  in  all  humbleness  infi- 
nitely bounded  to  your  majesty's  grace  and  goodness 
for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and  constant 
friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the  civilians  say  is  ra 
incEStimabilis,  my  liberty.  So  that  now,  whenever  God 
calleth  me,  I  shall  not  die  a  prisoner.  Nay,  farther, 
your  majesty  hath  vouchsafed  to  cast  a  second  and 
iterate  aspect  of  your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in 
referring  the  consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  roy 
good  lord  the  treasurer ;  which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty 
in  your  majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much  left  of  a  late 
commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be  sorry  tc 
sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immodest.  These 
your  majesty's  great  benefits,  in  casting  your  bread 
upon  the  waters  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  because 
thanks  cannot  any  ways  be  sufficient  to  attain,  1 1 
raised  your  progenitor,  of  famous  memory  (and  n 
1  hope,  oi  mote  iaxevovi'^  xwevsvssrj  \Wi  before)  I 
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Henry  VII.  to  give  your  majesty  thanks  for  me ;  which 
work,  most  humbly  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  I  do 
present.  And  because  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a  kenning  of  the 
harbour,  which  I  hope  now  by  your  majesty's  favour  I 
am  entering  into,  I  made  a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two 
works,  An  history  of  England^  and  A  digest  of  your 
laws  ;  as  I  have,  by  a  figure  of  pars  pro  totOj  performed 
the  one,  so  I  have  herewith  sent  your  maiesty,  by  way 
of  an  epistle,  a  new  oflfer  of  the  other.  But  my  desire 
is  farther,  if  it  stand  with  your  majesty's  good  pleasure, 
since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my 
factor,  for  the  use  of  my  talent ;  that  your  majesty 
(who  is  a  great  master  in  these  things)  would  be  pleased 
to  appoint  me  some  task  to  write,  and  that  I  shall  take 
for  an  oracle.  And  because  my  Instauration  which 
I  esteem  my  great  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  si- 
lence) was  dedicated  to  your  majesty :  and  this  IBs- 
tory  of  king  Henry  VII.  to  your  lively  and  excellent 
image  the  prince  ;  if  now  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my  lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, whom  I  have  so  much  reason  to  honour,  I  should 
with  more  alacrity  embrace  your  majesty's  direction 
than  my  own  choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me 
for  troubling  you  thus  long.  God  evermore  preserve 
and  prosper  you. 

Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

Gorhambury,  20  Mar.  1621. 

CCLXXIV.  To  the  Right  Honourable  his  very  ^J^^ 
good  Lord,  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Bucking- lectim. 
HAM,  High  Admiral  of  England .  P"  *^- 

My  very  good  Lord, 
These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  your  good  lordship,  in  procuring  my 
liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my  re- 
lease, are  such,  as  I  now  find  that  in  building  upon  your 
lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship,  I  have  built 
upon  the  rock,  where  neither  winds  nor  waves  can  cause 

2o2 
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overthrow.  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  accept 
from  me  such  thanks  as  ought  to  come  from  him  whom 
you  have  much  comforted  in  fortune,  and  much  more 
comforted  in  shewing  your  love  and  affection  to  him; 
of  which  also  I  have  heard  by  my  lord  Falkland,  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  other  ways. 

I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty^  thanks 
touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  I  here  put  into  your 
noble  hands. 

I  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  offer  to  his  ma- 
jesty of  my  service,  for  bringing  into  better  order  and 
frame  the  laws  of  England  :  the  declaration  whereof  I 
have  left  with  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  because  it  were  no 
good  manners  to  clog  his  majesty,  at  this  time  of  triumph 
and  recreation,  with  a  business  of  this  nature ;  so  as 
your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir  Edward 
Sackville  when  you  think  the  time  seasonable. 

lam  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship  with  a 
book  of  my  History  of  king  Henry  the  seventh.  And 
now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I  dedicated 
a  book  to  his  majesty  ;  and  this  last  summer,  this  book 
to  the  prince  ;  your  lordship's  turn  is  next,  and  this 
summer  that  cometh  (if  I  live  to  it)  shall  be  yours.  I 
have  desired  his  majesty  to  appoint  me  the  task,  other- 
wise I  shall  use  my  own  choice  ;  for  this  is  the  best  re- 
tribution I  can  make  to  your  lordship.  God  prosper 
you.     I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Gorhambury,  this  20th  of  March,  1621.         FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

CCLXXV.(«)  To  Father  Redempt.  Ba- 

RANZAN.  {b) 

Domuic  Bara?izane, 
LiTERAS  tuas  legi  libenter :    cumque  inter   veritatis 
amatores  ardor  etiam  candorem  generet,  ad  ea,  qua 
ingenue  petiisti,  ingenue  respondebo. 

(a)  From  Niceron,  torn.  III.  p.  45. 

(b)  He  was  a  Barnabite  monk  at  Annecy  in  Savoy,  who  in  his 
Lectures  on  Philosophy,  began  to  discard  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle.    He  d\ed  iW  1Z  \>ee.  WVl,  at  the  age  of  33. 
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Nonestmeum  abdicate  in  totum  syllogismum.  Res 
estsyllogismus  magis  inhabilisadpraecipua,  quam  inuti- 
lis  ad  plurima. 

Ad  mathematica  quidni  adhibeatur?  Cum  fluxus 
materiae  et  inconstantia  corporis  physici  illud  sit,  quod 
inductionem  desideret;  ut  per  earn  veluti  figatur,  atque 
inde  eruantur  notiones  bene  terminatae. 

De  metaphysica  ne  sis  sollicitus.  Nulla  enim  erit 
post  veram  physicam  inventam ;  ultra  quam  nihil  prae- 
-ter  divina. 

In  physica  prudenter  notas,  et  idem  tecum  sentio 
post  notiones  primse  classis,  et  axiomata  super  ipsas, 
per  inductionem  bene  eruta  et  terminata,  tuta  adbiberi 
syllogismum,  modo  inhibeatur  saltus  ad  generalissima, 
et  fiat  progressus  per  scalam  convenientem. 

De  multitudine  instantiarum,  quae  homines  deterrere 
possit,  haec  respondeo : 

Primo,  quid  opus  est  dissimulatione  ?  Aut  copia  in- 
stantiarum comparanda,  aut  negotium  deserendum. 
Aliae  omnes  viae,  utcunque  bland  iantur,  imperviae. 

Secundo  (quod  et  ipse .  notas)  praerogativae  instan- 
tiarum, et  modus  experimentandi  circa  experimenta 
lucifera  (quem  aliquando  trademus)  de  multitudine 
ipsarum  plurimum  detrahent. 

Tertio,  quid  magni  foret,  rogo,  si  in  describefcHfew  in- 
stantiis  impleantur  volumina,  quae  historiam  C  Pftnii 
sextuplicent  ?  In  qua  tamen  ipsa  plurima  philologictf, 
fabulosa,  antiquitatis,  non  naturae.  Etenim  veram  his- 
toriam naturalem  nihil  aliud  ingreditur  praeter  instan- 
tias,  connexiones,  observationes,  canones.  Cogita 
altera  ex  parte  immensa  volumina  philosophica ;  facile 
perspicies  maxime  solida  esse  maxime  finita. 

Postremo,  ex  nostra  philosophandi  methodo  excipi- 
etur  in  via  plurimorum  operum  utilium  messis,  quae  ex 
speculationibus  aut  disputationibus  sterilis  aut  nulla  est. 

Historiam  naturalem  ad  condendam  philosophiam 
(ut  et  tu  mones)  ante  omnia  praeopto ;  neque  huic  rei 
deero,  quantum  in  me  est.  Utinam  habeam  et  adju- 
tores  idoneos.  Neque  in  hac  parte  mihi  quidpiam  ac- 
cidere  poterit  felicius,  quam  si  tu,  talis  vir,  primitias  huic 
operi  praebeas    conscribendo  histoti^xa  cq^WXaxos^^  v^ 
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qua  ipsa  tantum  phaenomena,  atque  una  instrumenta 
astronomica,  eorumque  genera  et  usum ;  dein  hypothec 
ses  prscipuas  et  maxime  illustres,  tarn  antiquas  quam 
modemas,  atque  simul  exactas  restitutionum  calcula- 
tiones,  et  alia  hujusmodi  sincere  proponas,  absque 
omni  dogmate  et  themate.  Quod  si  huic  ccelestiuin 
historise  historiam  cometarum  adjeceris  (de  qua  confi- 
cienda  ecce  tibi  articulos  quosdam  et  quasi  topica  par- 
ticularia)  magnificum  prorsus  frontispicium  historiae 
naturali  extruxeris,  et  optime  de  scientiarum  instaara- 
tione  merueris^  mihique  gratissimum  feceris. 

Librum  meum  de  progressu  scientiarum  trad ucendum 
commisi.  Ilia  translatio,  volente  Deo,  sub  finem  aestatis 
perficietur ;  earn  ad  te  mittam. 

Opera  tua,  quae  publici  juris  sunt,  inspexi ;  magns 
certe  subtilitatis  &  diligentiae  in  via  vestra.  Novatores, 
quos  nominas,  Patricium,  Telesium,  etiam  alios,  qiios 
prsetermittis,  legi.  Possint  esse  tales  innumeri  relot 
etiam  antiquis  temporibus  fuerunt  Anaximenes,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Democritus,  Parmenides,  et  alii  (nam  Pythago- 
ram  ut  superstitiosum  omitto.)  Inter  istos  tam  antiques  I 
quam  modernos  differentiam  facultatis  agnosco  maxi- 1 
mam,  veritatis  perparvam.  Summa  rei  est,  si  homines 
se  rebus  submittere  velint,  aliquid  confiet ;  sin  mians 
ingga^saista  redibunt  in  orbem. 

S^bilita jam  sit  inter  nos  notitia ;  meque,  ut  coepisti^ 
maxime  autem  veritatem  ama.     Vale. 

Tui  amantissimuSf 

Apud  mes  meas  S.  ALBANS. 

.   Londini  JuDu  ultimo,  1622. 

second  col.  CCLXXVI,  TothcKiNG. 

iection, 

P'  ^'^'  It  mat/ please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  is  rather  assuaged 
by  remembrance,  than  by  hope ;  my  chiefest  worldly 
comfort  is,  to  think  that  since  the  time  I  had  the  first  vote 
of  the  commons  house  of  parliament  for  commissioner  of 
the  union,  until  the  time  that  I  was  this  last  parliament 
chosen  by  both  houses  for  their  messenger  to  vour 
majesty  in  the  )p^\i\M>xi  o^  t^Vi^wo.  <>«Wlv  two  were  mj  I 
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first  and  last  services)  I  was  evermore  so  happy  as  to 
have  my  poor  services  graciously  accepted  by  your  ma- 
jesty, and  likewise  not  to  have  had  any  of  them  mis- 
carry in  my  hands.     Neither  of  which  points  I  can  any 
ways  take  to  myself,  but  ascribe  the  former  to  your 
majesty's  goodness,    and  the  latter  to  your  prudent 
directions ;  which  I  was  ever  careful  to  have  and  keep. 
For  as  I  have  often  said  to  your  majesty,  I  was  towards 
you  but  as  a  bucket  and  a  cistern,  to  draw  forth  and 
conserve;  whereas  yourself  was  the  fountain.     Unto 
this  comfort  of  nineteen  years'  prosperity,  there  suc- 
ceeded a  comfort  even  in  my  greatest  adversity,  some- 
what of  the   same   nature ;  which  is,  that  in   those 
offences  wherewith  I  was  charged,  there  was  not  any 
one  that  had  special  relation  to  your  majesty,  or  any 
your  particular  commandments.     For  as  towards  Al 
mighty  God,  there  are  offences  against  the  first  and 
second  table,  and  yet  all  against  God ;  so  with  the 
servants  of  kings  there  are  offences  more  immediate 
against  the    sovereign;  although  all  offence  against 
law  are  also  against  the  king.     Unto  which  comfort 
there  is  added  this  circumstance,  that  as  my  faults  were 
not  against  your  majesty,  otherwise  than  as  faults  are  ; 
so  my  fall  was  not  your  majesty's  act,  otherwise  than 
as  all  acts  of  justice  are  yours.     This  I  write  not  to  in- 
sinuate with  your  majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal 
to  your  majesty's  most  gracious  remembrance,  how  ho- 
nest and  direct  you  have  ever  found  me  in  your  service ; 
whereby  I  have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in  your 
majesty's  most  princely  thoughts  a  great  deal  of  serenity 
and  clearness  towards  me  your  majesty's  now  pros- 
trate and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither  (my  most  gracious  sovereign)  do  I,  by  this 
mention  of  my  services,  lay  claim  to  your  princely  grace 
and  bounty,  though  the  privelege  of  calamity  doth 
bear  that  form  of  petition.  I  know  well,  had  they 
been  much  more,  they  had  been  but  my  boundcn  duty. 
Nay,  I  must  also  confess,  that  they  were  from  time  to 
time,  far  above  my  merit,  over  and  super-rewarded  by 
your  majesty's  benefits  which  you  heaped  upon  me. 
Your  majesty  was  and  is  that  master  to  me^  tlv^t 
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and  advanced  me  nine  times ;  thrice  in  dignity,  and  m 
times  in  office.  The  places  indeed  were  the  paiufiiUest 
of  all  your  services;  but  then  they  had  both  honour 
and  profits.  And  the  then  profits  might  have  main- 
tained my  now  honour,  if  I  had  been  wise.  Neither 
was  your  majesty's  immediate  liberality  wanting  towards 
me  in  some  gifts,  if  I  may  hold  them.  All  this  I  do 
most  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  do  herewith  con- 
clude, that  for  any  thing  arisingw  from  myself  to  move 
your  eye  of  pity  towards  me,  there  is  much  more  in 
my  present  misery,  than  in  my  past  services;  save  that 
the  same,  your  majesty's  goodness,  that  may  give  reUrf 
to  the  one,  may  give  value  to  the  other. 

And  indeed,  if  it  may  please  your  majesty,  this  J 
theme  of  my  misery  is  so  plentiful,  as  it  need  not  be  1 
coupled  with  any  thing  else.  I  have  been  somebodj 
hy  your  majesty's  singular  and  undeserved  favour,eve& 
the  prime  officer  of  your  kingdom ;  your  majesty's 
arm  hath  been  often  laid  over  mine  in  council,  when 
you  presided  at  the  table;  so  near  I  was.  I  haye 
borne  your  majesty's  image  in  metal,  much  more  in 
heart;  I  was  never  in  nineteen  years'  service  chidden  by 
your  majesty,  but  contrariwise  often  over-joyed,  when 
you  majesty  would  sometimes  say,  I  was  a  good  hus- 
band for  you,  though  none  for  myself:  sometimes,  that 
I  had  a  way  to  deal  in  business  suuvibus  ifwdisy  which 
was  the  way  which  was  most  according  to  your  own 
heart:  and  other  most  gracious  speeches  of  affection 
and  trust,  which  I  feed  on  to  this  day.  But  why  should 
I  speak  of  these  things  which  are  now  vanished,  but 
only  the  better  to  express  the  downfall  ? 
•  There-         For  now  it  is  thus  with  me :  I  am  a  *  year  and  a 

wM  written  ^^'^^^^  in  misery:  though  I  must  ever  acknowledge, 
near  the  ^ot  without  some  mixture  of  your  majesty's  grace  and 
mercy :  for  I  do  not  think  it  possible,  that  any  one 
whom  you  once  loved  should  be  totally  miserable. 
Mine  own  means,  through  my  own  improvidence,  arc 
poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my  father  left  me. 
The  poor  things  that  I  have  had  from  your  majesty  are 
either  in  question,  or  at  courtesy.  My  dignities  remain 
marks  of  ^out  ^;xs\.feiNo\xt^WvVsvixdftivs  of  my  present 
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fortune.  The  poor  remnants  which  I  had  of  my  for- 
mer fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels,  I  have  spread  upon 
poor  men  unto  whom  I  owed,  scarce  leaving  myself  a 
convenient  subsistence.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I  must 
pour  out  my  misery  before  your  majesty,  so  far  as  to 
say,  Si  deseris  tu^perimus. 

But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty's  compassion  little 
arising  from  myself  to  move  you,  except  it  be  my 
extreme  misery,  which  I  have  truly  laid  open ;  so  look- 
ing up  to  your  majesty's  own  self,  I  should  think  I 
committed  Cain's  fault,  if  I  should  despair.  Your 
majesty  is  a  king  whose  heart  is  as  unscrutable  for 
secret  motions  of  goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom. 
You  are  creator-like,  factive  and  not  destructive.  You 
are  the  prince  in  whom  hath  been  ever  noted  an  aver- 
sation  against  any  thing  that  savoured  of  an  hard 
heart;  as  on  the  other  side,  your  princely  eye  was 
wont  to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was  made  on  the 
relieving  part.  Therefore  as  one  that  hath  had  the 
happiness  to  know  your  majesty's  near  hand,  I  have 
(most  g^cious  sovereign)  faith  enough  for  a  miracle, 
and  much  more  for  a  grace,  that  your  majesty  will 
not  suffer  your  poor  creature  to  be  utterly  defaced, 
nor  blot  that  name  quite  out  of  your  book,  upon  which 
your  sacred  hand  hath  been  so  oft  for  the  giving  him 
new  ornaments  and  additions. 

Unto  this  degree  of  compassion,  I  hope  God  above 
(of  whose  mercy  towards  me,  both  in  my  prosperity 
and  adversity,  I  have  had  great  testimonies  and 
pledges,  though  my  own  manifold  and  wretched  un- 
thankfulness  might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your 
princely  heart,  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And  why 
should  I  not  think,  but  that  their  thrice  noble  prince, 
who  would  have  pulled  me  out  of  the  fire  of  a  sen- 
tence, will  help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use  that  homely 
phrase)  out  of  the  mire  of  an  abject  and  sordid  con- 
dition in  my  last  days ;  and  that  excellent  favourite  of 
yours  (the  goodness  of  whose  nature  contendeth  with 
the  greatness  of  his  fortune;  and  who  counteth  it  a 
prize,  a  second  prize,  to  be  a  good  friend,  after  that 
prize  which  he  carried^  to  be  a  good  servaat^  vivVIVa&^ 
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•  Voidi.'  yQ^f  hands  with  joy  for  any  wcMrk  of  piety  you  shall* 
piosto-^'  do  for  me.  And  as  all  commiserable  persons,  especia% 
J2^™e.   g^cl^  ^  fju J  tjjgir  hearts  void  of  all  malice^  are  apt  to 

think  that  all  men  pity  them,  so  I  assure  myself  that 
the  lords  of  your  council,  who  out  of  their  wisdom  and 
nobleness  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  human  events,  will 
in  this  way  which  I  go,  for  the  relief  of  my  estate,  far- 
ther and  advance  your  majesty's  goodness  towards  me. 
For  there  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  kind  of  fraternity  between 
great  men  that  are,  and  those  that  have  been,  being 
but  the  several  tenses  of  one  verb ;  nay,  I  do  further 
presume,  that  both  houses  of  parliament  will  love  their 
justice  the  better,  if  it  end  not  in  my  ruin :  for  I  have 
been  often  told,  by  many  of  my  lords,  as  it  were  is 
the  way  of  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  that  ■ 
they  know  they  left  me  in  good  hands.  And  your  I 
majesty  knoweth  well,  I  have  .been  all  ray  life  loi^ 
acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by  flattery,  bit 
by  moderation,  and  by  honest  expressing*  of  a  deaiic 
to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and  well. 

But  if  it  may  please  your  majesty  (for  saints  I  shall 
give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration,  my  address  is 
to  your  majesty,  the  fountain  of  goodness)  your  ma- 
jesty shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  feel  that  in  gift, 
which  I  shall  extremely  feel  in  help;  for  my  desires 
are  moderate,  and  my  courses  measured  to  a  life  orderlj 
and  reserved,  hoping  still  to  do  your  majesty  honour 
in  my  way.  Only  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty 
to  give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  those  words  whici 
necessity  speaketh :  Help  me  (dear  sovereign  lord  and 
master)  and  pity  me  so  far,  as  that  I,  that  have  borne 
a  bag,  be  not  now  in  my  age  forced  in  effect  to  bear 
a  wallet;  nor  that  I,  that  desire  to  live  to  study,  may 
not  be  driven  to  study  to  live,  (a)     I  most  humbly  cratt 

(a)  Although  the  subject  matter  of  this  and  some  other  lettersoi 
the  like  nature,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  make  some  remtrb 
thereon  already ;  yet  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  in  this  place, 
of  what  the  learned  Monsieur  Le  Clerc  hath  observed  in  ^ 
twelfth  chapter  of  his  Reflections  upon  good  and  bad  FortoM. 
Where,  in  his  discourse  of  liberality,  and  the  obligations  that  ut 
upon  princes,  etc.  to  extend  their  bounty  to  learned  men,  in  tt 
sped  of  iVie  bene^V  x^v^  ^QiV\x«&^vt^%  uom  them ;  he  expresiB 
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pardon  of  a  long  letter,  after  a  long  silence.     God  of 

heaven  ever  bless,  preserve,  and  prosper  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty' spoor  ancient  servant  and  beadsman , 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

CCLXXVII,    To' Mr.  Matthew,  employing  sir ToWe 
him  to  do  a  good  office  with  a  great  man.     le^nd  col- 

QYT%  lection  of 

OllCy  letten, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  mention  ^^ 
some  passages  at  large,  concerning  the  lord  you  know  < 
of.  You  touched  also  that  point  in  a  letter  which  you 
wrote  upon  my  lord  s  going  over ;  which  I  answered, 
and  am  a  little  doubtful,  whether  mine  ever  came  to 
your  hands.  It  is  true,  that  I  wrote  a  little  sullenly 
therein,  how  I  conceived  that  my  lord  was  a  wise  man 
in  his  own  way,  and  perhaps  thought  it  fit  for  him  to 
be  out  with  me;  for  at  least  I  found  no  cause  thereof 
in  myself.  As  for  the  latter  of  these  points,  I  am  of 
the  same  judgment  still ;  but  for  the  former,  I  perceive  » 
by  what  you  write,  that  it  is  merely  some  misunder- 
standing of  his :  and  I  do  a  little  marvel  at  the  instance, 
which  had  relation  to  that  other  crabbed  man ;  for  I 
conceived  that  both  in  passing  that  book,  and  (as  I 
remember)  two  more,  immediately  after  my  lord's  go- 
ing over,  I  had  shewed  n^ore  readiness  than  many 
times  I  use  in  like  cases.  But,  to  conclude,  no  man 
hath  thought  better  of  my  lord  than  I  have  done.  I 
know  his  virtues,  and  namely,  that  he  hath  much 
greatness  of  mind,  which    is    a  thing    almost  lost 

his  tense  of  the  honour  which  was  due  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  assisted  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  his  resentment  of  the 
neglect  of  king  James,  for  deserting  the  lord  Bacon ;  **  One  can- 
**  not  read,"  saith  he,  *'  without  indignation,  that  which  is  reported 
**  of  the  famous  chancellor  of  England,  Francis  Bacon,  whom  the 
**  king  suffered  to  languish  in  poyerty,  whilst  he  preferred  worth* 
**  less  persons,  to  his  dishonour.  A  little  before  his  death  this 
*^  learned  man  writ  to  that  prince^ a  bemoaning  letter;"  and  then 
cites  this  moving  conclusion  out  of  Howell's  letters ;  which  though 
that  author  thought  it  urged  a  UtUe  abjection  of  spirit  in  my  lord 
Bacon ;  yet  Monsieur  Le  Clerc  thinks  it  shewed  a  much  lower  in 
the  king,  to  permit  so  able  a  man  to  lie  under  the  necessity  of 
naakingso  sad  request,  and  yet  withal  to  ^oidnK^x^Nft.^.  ^tci|iH«M« 
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amongst  men :  nor  can  any  body  be  more  sensible  and 
remembering  than  I  am  of  his  former  favours ;  so  that 
I  shall  be  most  glad  of  his  friendship.  Neither  are 
the  past  occasions  in  my  opinion  such,  as  need  either 
reparation  or  declaration;  but  may  well  go  under 
the  title  of  nothing.  Now  I  had  rather  you  dealt  be- 
tween us  than  any  body  else,  because  you  are  do  way 
drenched  in  any  man  s  humour.  Of  other  things  at 
another  time;  but  this  I  was  forward  to  write  in  the 
midst  of  more  business  than  ever  I  had. 

Stephen.'8  CCLXXVIII.     To  the  Lord  Dig  by,  on  his 

•ecood  col-  •  o        • 

lection,  gOlDg  to  bpaiD. 

p.  165. 

My  very  good  Lordj 

I  NOW  only  send  my  best  wishes  to  follow  you  at 
sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late  great 
favours.  God  knows  whether  the  length  of  your 
voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my  hour-glass:  but 
whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do  your  lordship  service 
shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes  of  my  fortune. 


SirTobie  CCLXXIX.       To  Mf.  M  ATTH  E  W. 

MatUiew*8 

oollection  C/"/? 

of  letters,  cyilX, 

^'  '  In  this  solitude  of  friends,  which  is  the  base  court 
of  adversity,  where  nobody  almost  will  be  seen  stirring, 
I  have  often  remembered  this  Spanish  saying.  Amor 
sinjin^  no  iitnefin.  (Ji)  This  bids  me  make  choice  of 
your  friend  and  mine,  for  his  noble  succours ;  not  now 
towards  the  aspiring,  but  only  the  respiring  of  my  for- 
tunes. I,  who  am  a  man  of  books,  have  observed, 
that  he  hath  both  the  magnanimity  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  old  English;  and  withal,  I 
believe,  he  hath  the  wit  of  both:  sure  I  am,  that  for 
myself  I  have  found  him  in  both  my  fortunes,  to  esteem 

(h)  Love  without  ends  hath  no  end,  was  a  saying  of  Gondomar 
the  Spanish  ambassador;  meaning  thereby,  that  if  it  were  begun 
not  upon  particular  ends,  it  would  last.  Bacon's  Aponhthejnns 
67,  Vol.  II.  p.  4\5.  ^ 
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me  so  much  above  my  just  value,  and  to  love  me  so 
much  above  the  possibility  of  deserving,  or  obliging 
on  my  part,  as  if  he  were  a  friend  created  and  re- 
served for  such  a  time  as  this.  You  know  what  I  have 
to  say  to  the  great  lord,  and  I  conceive  it  cannot  pass 
so  fitly  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  any,  as  of  this  gentle- 
man ;  and  therefore  do  your  best  (which  I  know  will 
be  of  power  enough)  to  engage  him  both  in  the  sub- 
stance and  to  the  secrecy  of  it :  for  I  can  think  of  no 
man  but  yourself,  to  be  used  by  me  in  this,  who  are  so 
private,  so  faithful  and  so  discreet  a  friend  to  us  both ; 
as  on  the  other  side,  I  dare  swear  he  is,  and  know  my- 
self to  be  as  true  to  you  as  your  own  heart. 

CCLXXX.  An  expostulation  to  the  Marquis  of  M,u,ew', 

Buckingham.  ^'^^^^ 

My  very  good  Lord,  stcphem's 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if,  partly  in  thej^on,** 
freedom  of  adversity,  and  partly  of  former  friendship  p-  ^^^* 
(the  sparks  whereof  cannot  but  continue)  I  open  my- 
self to  your  lordship,  and  desire  also  your  lordship  to 
open  yourself  to  me.  The  two  last  acts  which  you  did 
for  me,  in  procuring  the  releasenfent  of  my  fine,  and 
my  Quietus  est,  I  acknowledge,  were  effects  real  and 
material  of  your  love  and  favour;  which,  as  to  my 
knowledge,  it  never  failed  in  my  prosperity,  so  in  these 
two  things  it  seems  not  to  have  turned  with  the  wheel. 
But  the  extent  of  these  two  favours  is  not  much  more 
than  to  keep  me  from  persecution.  For  ?my  thing 
farther,  which  might  tend  to  my  comfort  and  assist- 
ance, as  I  cannot  say  to  myself,  that  your  lordship 
hath  forsaken  me;  so  I  see  not  the  effects  of  your 
undeserved,  yet  undesired  professions  and  promises; 
which  being  made  to  a  person  in  affliction,  have  the 
nature  after  a  sort  of  vows.  But  that  which  most  of 
all  makes  me  doubt  of  a  change  or  cooling  in  your 
lordship's  affection  towards  me,  is,  that  being  twice 
now  at  London,  your  lordship  did  not  vouchsafe  to  see 
me  though  by  messages  you  gave  me  hope  thereof, 
and  the  latter  time  I  had  begged  it  of  youc  lordshi!^- 
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The  cause  of  change  may  either  be  in  myself  or  youi 
lordship.  I  ought  first  to  examine  myself,  which  I 
have  done;  and  God  is  my  witness,  I  find  all  weD, 
and  that  I  have  approved  myself  to  your  lordship  a  true 
friend,  both  in  the  watery  trial  of  prosperity ,  and  in  the 
fiery  trial  of  adversity.  If  your  lordship  take  any  in- 
satisfaction  touching  the  house,  I  humbly  pray  you 
think  better  of  it.  For  that  motion  to  me  was  a  second 
sentence  more  grievous  than  the  first,  as  things  then 
stood,  and  do  yet  stand :  for  it  sentenced  me  to  have 
lost  both  in  my  own  opinion,  and  much  more  in  the 
opinion  of  others  that  which  was  saved  to  me,  almost 
only  in  the  former,  sentence;  and  which  was  more 
dear  to  me  than  all  that  which  was  taken  from  me, 
which  is  your  lordship's  love  and  favour.  For  had  it 
not  been  for  that  bitter  circumstance,  your  lordship 
knows,  that  you  might  have  commanded  my  life,  and 
all  that  is  mine.  But  surely  it  could  not  l>e  that,  nor 
any  thing  in  me,  which  wrought  the  change.  It  is 
likely  on  the  other  part,  that  though  your  lordship  in 
your  nature  I  know  to  be  generous  and  constant,  yet 
I  being  now  become  out  of  sight  and  out  of  use, 
your  lordship  having  a  flood  of  new  friends,  and  your 
ears  possessed  perhdps  by  such  as  would  not  leave  room 
for  an  old:  your  lordship  may,  even  by  course  of  the 
world,  and  the  over-bearing  of  others,  be  turned  from 
me;  and  it  were  almost  a  miracle  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  yet,  because  your  lordship  may  still  have 
so  heroical  a  spirit,  as  to  stand  out  in  all  these  violent 
asaults,  which  might  have  alienated  you  from  your 
friend;  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is,  that  re- 
membering our  former  friendship,  which  began  witk 
your  beginnings,  and  since  that  time  hath  never  failed 
on  my  part,  your  lordship  would  deal  clearly  with  me, 
and  let  me  know,  whether  I  continue  in  your  favour  or 
no ;  and  whether  in  those  poor  requests,  which  I  may 
yet  make  to  his  majesty  (whose  true  servant  I  ever  was 
and  am)  for  the  tempering  of  my  misery,  I  may  pre- 
sume to  use  your  lordship's  favour  and  help  as  1  have 
done ;  for  otherwise  it  were  a  kind  of  stupidness  in  me. 
and  a  great  tto\i\A^  ^o  to  your  lordship,  for  me  not  to 
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discern  the  change,  for  your  lordship  to  have  an  impor- 
tuner,  instead  of  a  friend  and  a  suitor.  Though,  how- 
soever, if  your  lordship  should  never  think  of  me  more, 
yet  in  respect  of  your  former  favours,  which  cannot 
altogether  be  made  void,  I  must  remain,  etc. 

CCLXXXI.  To  the  Lord  St  Alban.  Stephen.'; 

second  col- 

My  Lord,  \7f "'  p- 

I  HAVE  dispatched  the  business  your  lordship  recom- 
mended to  me,  which  I  send  your  lordship  here  in- 
closed, signed  by  his  majesty^  and  have  likewise  moved 
him  for  your  coming  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  is 
pleased  you  should  do  at  Whitehall  when  he  retumeth 
next  thidier.     In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Newmarket,  13th  Nov.  1622. 

I  will  give  order  to  my  secretary  to  wait  upon  Sir 
John  Suclding  about  your  other  business. 

Endorsed  by  the  Lord  St.  A4ban*s  hand. 

My  Lord  of  Bucks,  touching  my  warrant  and  access. 
CXXLXII.     To  the  Marquis  of  Bucking-  ibid.p.i74. 

HAM. 

N 

Ejecellent  Lord, 

Though  I  have  troubled  your  lordship  with  many 
letters,  oftener  than  I  think  I  should  (save  that  affec- 
tion keepeth  no  account)  yet  upon  the  repair  of  Mr. 
Matthew,  a  gentleman  so  much  your  lordship's  servant^ 
and  to  me  another  myself,  as  your  lordship  best  know- 
eth,  you  would  not  have  thought  me  a  man  alive,  ex- 
cept I  had  put  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  withal,  by 
go  faithful  and  approved  a  man,  commended  my  for- 
tunes afresh  unto  their  lordship. 

My  lord,  to  speak  my  heart  to  your  lordship,  I  never 

felt  my  misfortunes  so  much  as  now :  not  for  that  part 

which  may  concern  myself,  who  profit  (I  thank  God 

.   for  it)  both  in  patience,  and  in  settling  mine   own 

,    courses ;  but  when  I  look  abroad  and  see  the  tiDie&  «a 
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stirring,  and  so  much  dissimulation  and  falsehooi 
baseness  and  envy  in  the  world,  and  so  many  idle 
clocks  going  in  men's  heads  then  it  grieveth  me  much, 
that  I  am  not  sometimes  at  your  lordship's  elbow, 
that  I  might  give  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  care- 
ful advice,  modest  liberty,  and  true  information  of  a 
friend  that  loveth  your  lordship  as  I  do.  For  though 
your  lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and 
storms  of  inferior  regions  yet  nevertheless,  to  hear 
the  wind  and  not  to  feel  it,  will  make  one  sleep  the 
better. 

My  good  lord,  somewhat  I  have  been,  and  mud 
I  have  read ;  so  that  few  things  that  concerns  states  or 
greatness,  are  new  cases  unto  me :'  and  therefore  I  hope 
I  may  be  no  unprofitable  servant  to  your  lordship.    I 
remember  the  king  was  wont  to  make  a  character  of 
me,  far  above  my  worth,  that  I  was  not  made  for  snudt 
matters;  and  your  lordship  would  sometimes  bring  me 
from  his  majesty  that  Latin  sentence,  De  minimis  mm 
curat  lev:  and  it  hath  so   fallen  out,  that  since  my 
retiring,  times  have  been  fuller  of  great  matters  than 
before ;  wherein  perhaps  if  I  had  continued  near  hi 
majesty,  he  might  have  found  more  use  of  my  service, 
if  my  gift  lay  that  way :  but  that  is  but  a  vain  imagi- 
nation of  mine.     True  it  is,  that  as  I  do  not  aspire  to 
use  my  talent  in  the  king's  great  affairs ;   yet  for  that 
which  may  concern  your  lordship,  and  your  fortune, 
no  man  living  shall  give  you  a  better  account  of  faith. 
industry,  and  affection,  than  I  shall. ,    I  must  conclude 
with  that  which  gave  me  occasion  of  this  letter,  which 
is  Mr.    Matthew's   employment  to   your    lordship  in 
those  parts,  wherein  I  am  verily  persuaded   your  lord- 
ship shall  find  him  a  wise  and  able  gentleman,  and  one 
that  will  bend   his  knowledge  of  the  world  (which  i? 
great)  to    serve  his  majesty,  and  the  prince,  and  in 
especial  your  lordship.     So  I  rest 

Vour  lordship's  most  obliged  \] 

and  faithful  servant  j       I J 

FR.   ST.    ALBAX.   \^ 

Gray s-lutv,  l\v\*  \%v\v  k^xvV,  1623.  | 
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[JCLXXXIII.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Stephen.'. 

second  col- 

Excellent  Lord^  ^i^' 

How  much  I  rejoice  in  your  grace's  safe  return, 
irou  will  easily  believe,  knowing  how  well  I  love  you, 
ind  how  much  I  need  you.  There  be  many  things 
11  this  journey,  both  in  the  felicity  and  in  the  carriage 
:hereof,  that  I  do  not  a  littie  admire,  and  wish  your 
jrace  may  reap  more  and  more  fruits  in  continuance 
inswerable  to  the  beginnings.  Myself  have  ridden  at 
tnchor  all  your  grace's  absence,  and  my  cables  are 
low  quite  worn.  I  had  from  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  out 
►f  Spain,  a  very  comfortable  message,  that  your  grace 
lad  said,  I  should  be  the  first  that  you  would  remem- 
ler  in  any  great  favour  after  your  return ;  and  now 
loming  from  court,  he  telleth  me  he  had  commission 
rem  your  lordship  to  confirm  it :  for  which  I  humbly 
:iss  your  hands. 

My  lord,  do  some  good  work  upon  me,  that  I  may 
jnd  my  days  in  comfort,  which  nevertheless  cannot  be 
complete  except  you  put  me  in  some  way  to  do  your 
loble  self  service ;  for  I  must  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant^ 

12  Oct.  1623.  FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

I  have  written  to  his  highness,  and  had  presented 
my*:  duty  to  his  highness,  to  kiss  his  hands  at  York- 
house,  but  that  my  nealth  is  scarce  yet  confirmed. 


:    CCLXXXIV.   To  the  Lord  St-  Alban.      iwd-p-irs. 

*        My  Lord  J 

Thx  assurance  of  your  love  makes  me  easily  believe 
''our  joy  at  my  return ;  and  if  I  may  be  so  happy,  as 
t5r  the  credit  of  my  place  to  supply  the  decay  of  your 
^bles,  I  shall  account  it  one  of  the  special  fruits  there- 
d     What  Sir  Tobie  Matthew  batli  ddiNCt^^  wv  \xvi 

VOL.  V.  2  P 
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behalf,  I  will  be  ready  to  make  good,  and  omit  no 
opportunity  that  may  serve  for  the  endeavours  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant  ^ 

Royston,  Octob.  14, 1623.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

stepw.  CCLXXXV.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckikoham. 

seoondool- 

J^m.  ^Excellent  Lord, 

I  SEND  your  grace  for  a  parabien  a  book  of  mine, 
written  first  and  dedicated  to  his  majesty  in  En^ish, 
and  now  translated  into  Latin  and  enriched.  After  his 
majesty  and  his  his^hness,  your  grace  is  ever  to  haie 
the  third  turn  wim  me.  Vouchsafe  of  your  wonted 
favour  to  present  also  the  king's  book  to  his  majesty. 
The  prince's  I  have  sent  to  mr.  Endimion  Porter.  I 
hope  your  grace,  because  you  are  wont  to  disable  your 
Latin,  will  not  send  your  book  to  the  Conde  dX)]i- 
vares,  because  he  was  a  deacon ;  for  I  understand  by 
one,  that  your  grace  may  guess  whom  I  mean,  that  the 
Conde  is  not  rational,  and  I  hold  this  book  to  be  verr 
rational.  Your  grace  will  pardon  me  to  be  menj, 
however  the  world  goeth  witn  me.     I  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

GrayVlnn,  this  22d  FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

October,  1623. 

I  have  added  a  begging  postscript  in  the  king's  letter; 
for,  as  I  writ  before,  my  cables  are  worn  out,  my  h(^ 
of  tackling  is  by  your  lordship's  means.  For  me  m 
mine  I  pray  command. 

iMd.  180.        CCLXXXVl.  To  the  Lord  St.  Alban. 

My  Lord, 

I  GIVE   your  lordship  many  thanks  for  the  parabi 
you  have  sent  me ;  which  is  so  welcome  unto  me,  b 
for  the  author's  sake  and  for  the  worth  of  itself,  that 
cannot  spare  a  work,  of  so  much  pains  to  your  lo_  _ 
and  value  to  me,  unto  a  man  of  so  little  reason  and 
art;  w\io,  ViW  ^\uJX  m Van^^ea  be  no  greater  than 
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found  it  in  argument,  may,  perhaps,  have  as  much 
need  of  an  interpreter,  for  all  his  deaconry,  as  myself; 
and  whatsoever  mine  ignorance  is  in  the  tongue,  yet 
this  much  I  understand  in  the  book,  that  it  is  a  noble 
monument  of  y'our  love,  which  I  will  entail  to  my  pos- 
terity, who,  I  hope,  will  both  reap  the  fruit  of  the  work, 
and  honour  the  memory  of  the  author.  The  other 
book  I  delivered  to  his  majesty,  who  is  tied  here  by  the 
feet  longer  than  he  purposed  to  stay. 

For  tne  business  your  lordship  wrote  of  in  your  other 
letters,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  you  no  service,  having  en- 
caged myself  to  Sir  William  Becher  before  my  going 
into  Spain,  so  that  I  cannot  free  myself,  unless  there 
were  means  to  give  him  satisfaction.  But  I  will  ever 
continue 

Your  lor dshifs  assured  friend 

.  and  faithful  servant , 

Hinchenbrook,  27  Oct.  1623.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 


CCLXXXVII.  To  the  Lord  St.  Alb  a  n.      Stephen*. 

second  eol< 

My  honourable  Lordj  lection* 

I  HAVE  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  and  your 
book  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  promised  to  read  it  over : 
I  wish  I  could  promise  as  much  for  that  which  you  sent 
me,  that  my  understanding  of  that  language  might 
mdke  me  capable  of  those  good  fruits,  wmch,  I  assure 
^myself  by  an  implicit  faith,  proceed  from  your  pen.  But 
-^  will  tell  you  in  good  English,  with  my  thanks  for 
your  book,  that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Hinckenbrook,  29  Oct  1623.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 


p.  181. 


a^CLXXXVIII.  To  the  Dukeof  Buckingham,  iwd. 

Rrcelient  Lord, 
SEND  Mr.  Parker  to  have  ready,  according  to  the 
eech  I  had  with  your  grace,  my  two  suits  to  his  ma- 
lty, the  one  for  a  fall  pardon,  that  I  may  die  omI  q»^^ 

2p2 
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cloud ;  the  other  for  a  translation  of  my  honours  after 
my  decease.  I  hope  his  majesty  will  have  compassion 
on  me,  as  he  promised  me  he  would.  My  heart  telleth 
me  that  no  man  hath  loved  his  majesty  and  his  service 
more  entirely,  and  love  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  graces  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

25  Nov.  1623.  F^.  ST.  ALBAN. 


Stephens'.        CCLXXXIX.  To  the  Lo I'd  St.  Alban. 

second  col- 

M84.'  My  honourable  Lardy 

I  HAVE  received  your  lordship's  letter,  and  have  been 
long  thinking  upon  it,  and  the  longer  the  less  able  to 
make  answer  unto  it.  Therefore  if  your  lordship  would 
be  pleased  to  send  any  understanding  man  unto  me,  to 
whom  I  may  in  discourse  open  myself,  I  will  by  that 
means  so  discover  my  heart  with  all  freedom,  which 
were  too  long  to  do  by  letter,  especially  in  this  time  of 
parliament  business,  that  your  lordship  shall  receive 
satisfaction.     In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKIXGHAM. 
Royston,  16  December. 

ibid.185.  CCXC.  To  the  Lord  St.  Alban. 

My  Lord, 

I  HAVE  moved  his  majesty  in  your  suit,  and  find 
him  very  gracious  inclined  to  grant  it;  but  he  desireti 
first  to  know  from  my  lord  treasurer  his  opinion  and  the 
value  of  it :  to  whom  I  have  written  to  that  purpose 
this  inclosed  letter,  and  would  wish  your  lordship  to 
speak  with  him  yourself  for  his  favour  and  furtheranct 
therein;  and  for  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing  that  ap- 
pertaineth  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Newmarket,  the  28th  of  Jan.  1623. 
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CCXCI.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.      Stephens-. 

second  col- 

Excellent  Lord,  *«*^?S?' 

'  p.  185. 

I  HAVE  received  the  warrant,  not  for  land  but  for  the 
money,  which  if  it  may  be  speedily  served,  is  sure 
the  better ;  for  this  I  humbly  kiss  your  grace's  hands. 
But  because  the  exchequer  is  thought  to  be  somewhat 
barren,  although  I  have  good  affiance  of  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, yet  I  hold  it  very  essential,  and  therein  I  most 
humbly  pray  your  grace  s  favour,  that  you  would  be 
pleased  by  your  letter  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Chancellor 
the  speedy  issuing  of  the  money  by  this  warrant,  as 
a  business  whereof  your  grace  hath  an  especial  care; 
the  rather  ifor  that  I  understand  from  him,  there  be 
some  other  warrants  for  money  to  private  suitors  at  this 
time  on  foot.  But  your  grace  may  be  pleased  to  re- 
member this  difference :  that  the  other  are  mere  gifts ; 
this  of  mine  is  a  bargain,  with  an  advance  only. 

I  most  humbly  pray  your  grace  likewise  to  present 
my  most  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty.  God  ever 
guide  you  by  the  hand.     I  always  rest 

Your  faithful  and  more  and  more  obliged  sei^ant, 

GraVs-Inn,  t]hi8  17th  of  FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

November,  1624. 

I  most  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your  grace's 

favour  to  my  honest  deserving  servant. 

» 

CCXCII.    To  the  Lord  St.  Alban-         ibid.iee. 

My  noble  Lord, 

The  hearty  affection  I  have  borne  to  your  person  and 
service,  hath  made  me  ever  ambitious  to  be  a  mes- 
senger of  good  news  to  you,  and  an  eschewer  of  ill ; 
this  hath  been  the  true  reason  why  I  have  been  thus 
long  in  answering  you,  not  any  negligence  in  your 
discreet  modest  servant,  you  sent  with  your  letter,  nor 
his  who  now  returns  you  this  answer,  oft-times  given 
me  by  your  master  and  mine;  who  though  by  this 
may  seem  not  to  satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation, 
yet,  take  the  word  of  a  friend  who  will  never  fail  you, 
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hath  a  tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh  memory  of 
your  by-past  service.  His  majesty  is  but  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the  three  years'  advance, 
which  if  you  please  to  accept,  you  are  not  hereafter  the 
farther  off  from  obtaining  some  better  testimony  of  his 
fieivour  worthier  both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can 
never  be  answerable  to  what  my  heart  wishes  jou,  as 

Your  lordship's  humble  servant^ 

G.  BUCKINGHAM. 

I 

sirTobie  CCXCIII.  To  thc  Lofd  Treasurer  (a)  Marl- 
couecti^'  BOROUGH,  expostulating  about  his  unkind- 
of  ^tew,       j^^gg  ^^^  injustice. 

My  Lord y 

I  HUMBLY  intreat  your  lordship,  and  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  advise  you  to  make  me  a  better  answer.  Yoar 
lordship  is  interested  in  honour,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
them  who  hear  how  I  am  dealt  with ;  if  your  lordship 
malice  me  for  such  a  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the 
justest  businesses  that  ever  was  in  chancery.  I  will 
,  avouch  it ;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted  therein  your 
lordship  knows  best.  Your  lordship  may  do  well,  in 
this  great  age  of  yours,  to  think  of  your  grave,  as  I  do 
of  mine ;  aiid  to  beware  of  hardness  of  heart.  And  as 
for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind,  by  which  neither  your  lord- 
ship, nor  any  man  else,  can  sail  long.  Howsoever,  I  am 
the  man  who  will  give  all  due  respects  and  reverence  to 
your  great  place,  etc. 

Stephens's  CCXCIV.    To  thc  KiNG. 

£knt  col- 
lect on,  Most  gracious  atid  dread  Sova^eign, 

Before  I  make  my  petition  to  your  majesty,  I  make 
my  prayers  to  God  above  pectore  ab  i?no,  that  if  1 
have  held  any  thing  so  dear  as  your  majesty's  service, 
nay,  your  heart's  ease,  and  your  honour's,  I  may  be 
repulsed  with  a  denial :  but  if  that  hath  been  the  prin- 
cipal with  me,  that  God,  who  knoweth  my  heart,  would 

(a)  The  lord  M^i\\>oxo\x^\v5r^&  mwie  tteasurer  22  Dec.  1624, 22  Jac. 
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move  your  majesty's  royal  heart  to  take  compassion  of 
me,  and  to  grant  my  desire. 

I  prostrate  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet,  I  your 
ancient  servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in  age,  and 
three  years  five  months  old  in  misery.     I  desire  not  from 
your  majesty  means,  nor  place,  nor  ^emplojrment,  but 
only,  after  so  long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete  and 
total  remission  of  the  sentence  of  the  upper-house,  to 
the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be  removed  from 
me,  and  from  my  memory  with  posterity ;  that  I  die 
not  a  condemned  man^  but  may  be  to  your  majesty,  as 
I  am  to  God,  nova  creatura.     Your  majesty  hath  par- 
doned the  like  to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between  whose  case 
and  mine,  not  being  partial  with  myself,,  but  speaking 
out  of  the  general  opinion,  there  was  as  much  difference, 
I  will  not  say  as  between  black  and  white,  but  as  be- 
tween black  and  gray,  or  ash- coloured  :  {a)  look  there- 
fore down,  dear  sovereign,  upon  me  also  in  pity.     I 
know  your  majesty's  heart  is  inscrutable  for  goodness ; 
and  my  lord  of  Buckingham  was  wont  to  tdl  me  you 
were  the  best  natured  man   in  the  world;  and  it  is 
God's  property,  that  those  he  hath  loved,  he  loveth  to 
the  end.     Let  your  majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  desire, 
stream  down  upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain 
and  spring-head,  and  es  mero  motUj  that  living,  or 
dying,  the  print  of  the  goodness  of  king  James  may  be 
m  my  heart,  and  his  praises  in  my  mouth.     This  my 
most  humble  request  granted,  may  make  me  live  a 
year  or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  will  kill  me  quickly. 
But  yet  the  last  thing  that  will  die  in  me,  will  be  the 
heart  and  affection  of 

Vour  majesty's  most  humble^ 

and  true  devoted  servant y 

July  30,  1624.  FE.  ST.  ALBAN. 

(«)  Sir  John  Bennet,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  was  in  the 
year  1621  accused,  convicted,  and  censured  in  parliament  for 
taking  of  bribes^  and  committing  several  misdemeanors  relating  to 
his  office. 
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^o'^Edw  C^XCV-    I"  answer  to  the  foregoing,  by  King 
1663.  James. 

To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved^  Thomas  Coventry, 

our  Attorney-General. 

Trusty  and  Well-beloved^  %ve  greet  you  well: 

Whereas  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cou- 
sin, the  viscount  of  St  Alban,  upon  a  sentence  given 
in  the  upper  house  of  parliament  full  three  years  since, 
and  more,  bath  endured  loss  of  his  place,  imprisonment, 
and  confinement  (tf)  also  for  a  great  time ;  which  may 
suffice  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  and  example  to 
others :  we  being  always  graciously  inclined  to  temper 
mercy  with  justice,  and  calling  to  mind  his  former 
good  services,  and  how  well  and  profitably  he  hath 
spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  are  pleased  to  remove 
from  him  that  blot  of  ignominy  which  yet  remaineth 
upon  him,  of  incapacity  and  disablement;  and  to 
remit  to  him  all  penalties  whatsoever  inflicted  by  that 
sentence.  Having  therefore  formerly  pardoned  his 
fine,  and  released  his  confinement:  these  are  to  will 
and  require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon,  in  due  form  of  law,  of  the  whole 
sentence :  for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant. 

Scof-CCXCVI.    The  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban  to 
'*^^89  (6)  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  con- 

cerning his  speeches,  etc. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  AM  much  bound  to  your  lordship  for  your  honour- 
able promise  to  Dr.  Rawley :  he  choosetli  rather  to  de- 
pend upon  the  same  in  general,  than  to  pitch  upon  anv 
particular ;  which  modesty  of  choice  I  commend. 

(a)  His  sentence  forbid  his  coming  within  the  verge  of -the  court. 
[In  consequence  of  this  letter,  my  lord  Bacon  was  summoned  to 
parhament  in  the  first  year  of  king  Charles.] 

{b)  This  title  seems  to  imply  that  the  date  of  this  letter  was  after 
the  bishop  was  removed  from  being  lord  keeper. 
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I  find  that  the  ancients,  as  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
Plinius  Secundus,  and  others,  have  preserved  both  their 
orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitation  of  whom  I 
have  done  the  like  to  my  own ;  which  nevertheless  I 
will  not  publish  while  I  live  ;  but  I  have  been  bold  to 
bequeath  them  to  your  lordship,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  dutchy.  My  speeches,  perhaps,  you  will  think  fit 
to  publish  :  the  letters,  many  of  them,  touch  too  much 
upon  late  matters  of  state,  to  be  published;  yet  I 
was  willing  they  should  not  be  lost.  I  have  also  by  my 
will  erected  two  lectures  in  perpetuity,  in  either  uni- 
versity one,  with  an  endowment  of  200/.  per  annum 
a-piece :  they  to  be  for  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
sciences  thereupon  depending;  which  foundations  I 
have  required  my  executors  to  order,  by  the  advice 
and  direction  of  your  lordship,  and  my  lord  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Litchfield.  These  be  my  thoughts 
now.     I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate  to  do  you  service. 

m 

CCXCVII.   The  Bishop's  answer  to  the  pre-stcph 


em 


ceding  letter.  "       '^^ 

Right  honourable  and  very  noble  Lordy  ^* 

Mr.  Doctor  Rawley,  by  his  modest  choice,  hath 
much  obliged  me  to  be  careful  of  him,  when  God  shall 
send  any  opportunity  ;  and,  if  his  majesty  shall  remove 
ine  from  this  see,  before  any  such  occasion  be  offered, 
not  to  change  my  intentions  with  my  bishopric. 

It  is  true  that  those  ancients,  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
and  Plinius  Secundus,  have  preserved  their  orations,  the 
heads  and  effects  of  them  at  the  least,  and  their  epistles ; 
and  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  those  two  pieces 
are  the  principal  pieces  of  our  antiquities :  those  orations 
discovering  the  form  of  administering  justice,  and  the 
letters  the  carriage  of  the  affairs  in  those  times.  For 
our  histories,  or  rather  the  lives  of  men,  borrow  as  much 
from  the  affections  and  phantasies  of  the  writers,  as 
from  the  truth  itself,  and  are  for  the  most  of  them  built 
altogether  upon  unwritten  relations  and  traditions.  But 
letters  written  e  re  nata,  and  bearing  a  synchronism 
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or  equality  of  lime  cum  rebus  gestis,  have  no  other 
fault,  than  that  which  was  imputed  unto  Virgil,  mhil 
peccat,  ii/si  ijuod  nihil  peccat ;  they  speak  the  trutii  too 
plainly,  and  cast  too  glaring  a  light  for  that  age, 
wherein  they  were,  or  are  written. 

Your  lordship  doth  most  worthily  therefore  in  pre- 
serving those  two  pieces,  amongst  the  rest  of  those 
matchless  monuments  you  shall  leave  behind  you ;  con- 
sidering, that  as  one  age  hath  not  bred  your  experience, 
so  is  it  not  fit  it  should  be  confined  to  one  age,  and  not 
imparted  to  the  times  to  come.  For  my  part  therein,  I 
do  embrace  the  honour  with  all  thankfulness,  and  the 
trust  imposed  upon  me  with  all  religion  and  devotion. 
For  those  two  lectures  in  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
sciences  woven  and  involved  with  the  same ;  it  is  a 
great  and  a  noble  foundation  both  for  the  use,  and  the 
salary,  and  a  foot  that  will  teach  the  age  to  come,  to 
guess  in  part  at  the  greatness  of  that  Herculean  mind, 
which  gave  them  their  existence.  Only  your  lordship 
may  be  advised  for  the  seats  of  this  foundation.  The 
two  universities  are  the  two  eyes  of  this  land,  and  fittest 
to  contemplate  the  lustre  of  this  bounty :  these  two 
lectures  are  as  the  two  apples  of  these  eyes.  An  apple 
when  it  is  single  is  an  ornament,  when  double  a  pearl  or 
a  blemish  in  the  eye.  Your  lordship  may  therefore 
inform  yourself  if  one  Sidloy  of  Kent  hath  not  already 
founded  in  Oxford  a  lecture  of  this  nature  and  condi- 
tion. But  if  Oxford  in  this  kind  be  an  Argus,  I  am 
sure  poor  Cambridge  is  a  right  Polyphemus  ;  it  hath 
but  one  eye,  and  that  not  so  steadily  or  artificially 
placed;  hut  Itoinim  est  facile  stii  diffusivian:  yourlord- 
.ship  being  so  full  of  goodness,  will  quickly  find  an  ob- 
ject to  pour  it  on.  That  which  made  me  say  thus  much, 
I  will  say  in  verse,  that  your  lordship  may  remember 
it  better : 


Sola  rui)iosis  slat  Cantabrigia  pannis,  • 
Attjue  inopi  lingua  discrtas  invocat  artes. 

I  will  conclude  with  this  vow  :    Deus,   qui   animum. 
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Istttm  tibij  ammo  isti  tempos  quam  longissimum  tribuat. 
[t  is  the  most  affectionate  prayer  of 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant j 

JO.  LINCOLN. 
Buckdon,  the  last  of 
December,  1635. 

CCXCVIII.  To  the  (a)  Queen  of  Bohemia.  st.ph«.'. 

•ccond  col- 

It  may  please  your  Majesty,  '^^S; 

I  HAVE  received  your  majesty's  gracious  letter  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  the  great  desolation  of  the  plague 
was  in  the  city,  and  when  myself  was  ill  of  a  dangerous 
and  tedious  sickness.  The  first  time  that  I  found  any 
d^pree  of  health,  nothing  came  sooner  to  my  mind, 
than  to  acknowledge  your  majesty's  great  favour,  by 
my  most  humble  thanks  :  and  because  I  see  your  ma- 
jesty taketh  delight  in  my  writings,  and  to  say  the 
truUi,  they  are  the  best  fruits  I  now  yield,  I  presume  to 
send  your  majesty  a  little  discourse  of  mine,  touching 
a  war  with  Spain,  which  I  writ  about  two  years  since ; 
which  the  king  your  brother  liked  well.  It  is  written 
without  bitterness  or  invective,  as  king's  affairs  ought 
to  be  carried ;  but  if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  hath  edge 
enough.  I  have  yet  some  spirits  left,  and  remnant  of 
experience,  which  I  consecrate  to  the  king's  service  and 
your  majesty's  ;^  for  whom  I  pour  out  my  daily  prayers 
to^God,  that  he  would  give  your  majesty  a  fortune 

(a)  Tke  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  king  James,  was 
married  to  Frederick  V.  elector  palatine,  who  by  accepting  the 
cnrown  of  Bohemia,  was  soon  deprived  both  of  that  and  his  ancient 

Clncipality.  Under  all  her  afflictions  she  had  the  happiness  of 
ing  mother  of  many  fine  children,  and  at  length  of  seeing  her  son 
restored  to  the  Palatinate,  and  her  nephew  to  his  kingdoms.  To 
her,  who  had  been  so  much  injured  by  Spain,  my  lord  St.  Alban 
presents  his  discourse  touching  a  war  with  Spain,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  favour  of  her  majesty's  letter,  sent  by  her  secretary  Sir 
Albertus  Morton ;  in  which  quality  he  had  served  his  uncle  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  in  some  of  his  embassies :  and  as  he  was  tenderly 
beloved  by  him  in  his  life,  and  much  lamented  in  his  death ;  so  Sir 
Harry  professed  no  less  admiration  of  this  queen,  and  the  splendout 
of  Imt  virtues  under  the  darkness  of  her  foiUmei*    StcfikcM. 
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worthy  your  rare  virtues ;  which,  some  good  spirit 
tells  me,  will  be  in  the  end.  I  do  in  all  reverence  kiss 
your  majesty's  hands,  ever  resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant y 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 

I  CCXCIX.   A  letter  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  in 
French,  to  the  Marquis  Fiat,  relating  to  his 

Essays. 

Monsieur  V Ambassadeur  nion  Fily 

VoYAMT  que  vostre  excellence  faict  et  traite  ma- 
riages,  non  seulement  entre  les  princes  d'Angleterre 
ct  de  France,  mais  aussi  entre  les  langues  (puis  que 
faictes  traduire  men  livre  de  V Advancement  des  sciences 
en  Francois)  j'ai  bienvoulu  vous  envoyer  mon  livre  der- 
nierement  imprime,  que  j'avois  pourveu  pour  vous, 
mais  j'estois  en  doubte  de  le  vous  envoyer,  pour  ce  qu'il 
estoit  escrit  en  Anglois.  Mais  a  cest  heure  pour  la 
raison  susdicte  je  le  vous  envoye.  Cest  un  recompile- 
ment  de  mes  Essai/es  morales  et  civiles ;  mais  tellement 
enlargies  et  enrichies,  tant  de  nombre  que  de  poids, 
que  c'est  de  fait  un  ceuvre  nouveau.  Je  vous  baise 
les  mains,  et  reste 

Vostre  trh  affectionc  ami, 

ct  trh  humble  so^viteur. 

CCC.  To  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surhey: 
just  before  his  death,  being  the  last  letter  he 
ever  wrote. 

JMy  very  good  Lord, 

I  WAS  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Caius  Pli- 
nius  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an  experi- 
ment about  the  burnino;  of  the  mount  Vesuvius  :  for  1 
was  also  desirous  to  try  an  experiment  or  two,  touching 
the  conservation  and  induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the 
experiment  itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well;  but  in 
the  journey,  between  London  and  Highgate,  I  was 
taken  with  such  a  fit  of  casting,  as  I  knew  not  whether 
it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or  cold,  or  indeed  a 
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touch  of  them  all  three.  But  when  I  came  to  your 
lordship's  house,  I  was  not  able  to  go  back,  and  there- 
fore was  forced  to  take  up  my  lodging  here,  where 
your  house-keeper  is  very  careful  and  diligent  about 
me;  which  I  assure  myself  your  lordship  will  not  only 
pardon  towards  him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it. 
For  indeed  your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me ;  and 
I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome  which  I  am 
sure  you  give  me  to  it,  etc, 

I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ship with  any  other  hand  than  my  own;  but  by  my 
troth  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with  this  fit  of  sick- 
ness that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen. 


END  OF  VOL.  V. 


Printed  bj  J.  P.  Dovi,  St.  Jolin'i  Square. 
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